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PREFACE. 


Ei|^M  HILE  a  preface  is  never  very  eagerly  looked  for  or  carefully 
^Q^^  scanned  by  the  general  reader,  still,  from  a  perversity  of 
P^lal^  human  nature,  writers  will  have  something  to  say  in  ad- 
vance about  their  work.  We  may  begin  by  stating  that 
these  volumes  were  not  written  with  any  vain  expectation  of  adding 
to  the  information  of  persons  already  specialists  in  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  our  city.  We  have  simply  followed  the  course  of  events  as 
already  indicated  in  the  pages  of  many  industrious  historians,  who 
have  so  thoroughly  investigated  the  field  that  but  few  new  facts  could 
hope  to  be  discovered.  Yet  we  will  not  hesitate  to  claim  that  a  few 
such  bits  of  history  which  have  escaped  others  have  happily  drifted 
our  way,  and  been  given  a  place  in  these  pages.  But  we  have  mainly 
had  in  mind  throughout  the  busy  men  in  all  trades,  pursuits,  profes- 
sions, who  have  been  compelled  to  neglect  the  opportunities  for  be- 
coming perfectly  acquainted,  to  the  minutest  details,  with  the  inter- 
esting annals  of  our  city.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  it  possible  that 
these  should  obtain  from  our  book  what  may  be  called  a  good  "  work- 
ing "  acquaintance  with  facts  and  events  most  worth  knowing, 
grouped  in  a  way  to  hold  the  attention  and  to  impress  the  memory. 
We  have  thought  it  necessary  in  order  to  attain  this  object  to  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  matters  germane  to  our  city's  history  and  life. 
We  have  not  traveled  to  European  courts  to  hold  converse  with  reign- 
ing monarchs,  nor  examined  the  details  of  bedrooms  in  princely  cas- 
tles, whereby  some  recent  writers  have  sought  to  elucidate  the  annals 
of  New  York.  We  have  not,  like  some,  exhausted  the  biography  of 
provincial  governors,  nor  dwelt  on  the  chronology  of  sister  colonies. 
On  the  contrary  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  all  possible  emphasis  upon 
such  things  as  bear  directly  and  vividly  upon  the  development  of  our 
city  from  the  tiny  hamlet  of  bark  huts  of  1614  to  the  magnificent  me- 
tropolis of  1898. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DISCOVERY   AND    SETTLEMENT. 


CITY  beautiful  for  situation!"  Was  there  ever  a  city  in  all 
the  world  to  which  this  familiar  biblical  phrase  is  more 
truly  applicable  than  to  our  City  of  New  York?  For  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  consists  not  only  in  the  charm  of 
the  scenery:  one  or  two  other  cities  may  share  or  outrival  our  own  in 
this  respect.  But  it  appears  also  in  the  adaptedness  of  her  situation 
to  all  the  purposes,  requirements,  necessities,  conveniences  of  a 
great  commercial  center.  Was  there  ever  such  another  combination 
of  advantages  to  invite  and  secure  the  growth  of  a  metropolis? 
The  broad  outer  and  inner  bays  opening  wide  their  arms  to 
welcome  commerce  and  afford  a  safe  harborage  from  the  bois- 
terous ocean.  The  wide  and  deep  river,  almost  like  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  penetrating  far  into  the  heart  of  the  interior;  matched 
by  a  parallel  waterway  scarcely  less  wide  and  deep,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  sheltered  Sound;  the  two  affording  a  quadruple  water- 
front of  unequaled  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping. 
Were  there  ever  such  conveniences  put  in  readiness  for  municipal 
exigencies  as  the  smaller  islands  in  bay  and  river?  Liberty  Island  is 
just  the  place  for  the  colossus  that  graces  it;  it  could  not  have  a  more 
advantageous  location.  Ellis  Island  is  an  ideal  spot  to  establish  the 
gate  through  which  is  to  pass  for  scrutiny  the  great  army  of  immigra- 
tion; lest  a  too  indiscriminate  influx  of  foreign  population  should 
harm  us  rather  than  benefit.  How  fitly  does  Governor's  Island  stand 
on  guard  over  against  the  city,  as  if  meant  by  a  presaging  mind  for 
erecting  fortifications,  and  for  putting  all  the  military  array  that  may 
be  necessary  near  such  a  center  of  population,  neatly  by  itself,  and  out 
of  the  w^ay  of  business  and  traffic.  Observ-e,  too,  how  finely  have 
Blackwell's  and  Ward's  and  RandalPs  islands  served  for  the  sadder 
necessities  of  charities  and  correction.  Where  could  these  unfortu- 
nates have  been  so  safely  or  so  healthfully  housed,  as  they  are  now, 
walled  in  by  water  and  fresh  air  rather  than  by  brick  and  mortar? 
And,  again,  reverting  to  the  conveniences  for  trade  and  commerce, 
added  to  the  remarkable  double  water-front  of  the  portion  of  the  city 
on  Manhattan  Island,  there  is,  as  already  intimated,  the  quadrupling 
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of  that  signal  advantage  by  the  wharf  and  dock-lined  shores  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Jersey  City,  so  that  actually  the  artificial  water  arrangements 
deliberately  constructed  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  the  city's  proto- 
type and  erewhile  namesake,  Amsterdam,  are  not  so  convenient  and 
appropriate  to  the  uses  of  commerce  as  those  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  New  York.  By  this  multiplying  of  facilities,  and  the  very 
symmetry  and  haionony  of  accommodation  for  all  the  needs  of  munic- 
ipal existence,  no  wonder  the  great  city  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is. 
Nature  could  not  have  more  clearly  expressed  its  design  to  produce 
the  results  hei'e  so  gloriously  apparent,  if  it  had  written  on  sky  or 
land  the  mandate :  Build  me  a  city  here. 

And  this  chief  city  of  the  American  hemisphere,  now,  in  its  en- 
larged being,  only  second  in  size  of  the  world,  has  a  history  second  to 
none  in  romantic  interest.  The  romance  begins  with  the  story  of  its 
discovery.  Now  and  then  a  glimpse  had  been  caught  of  what  here 
lay  hidden  from  the  eye  of  civilized  man.  In  1524,  John  Ven*azano, 
an  Italian,  sailing  in  the  service  of  France,  dropped  anchor  in  tlie 
Lower  Bay.  Seeing  what  seemed  a  river  issuing  from  between  two 
little  hills,  he  sent  a  boat  to  explore  it.  When  but  a  huiTied  visit  had 
been  made  to  the  inner  bay,  its  islands  scarce  discerned,  a  threat- 
ening stoiiii  forced  the  exploring  party  to  rejoin  the  ship,  and  their 
ship  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  open  sea.  The  next  year,  1525, 
Stephen  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  sailing  for  Spain,  visited  our  waters. 
He,  too,  must  have  S(^*n  the  tide  rushing  out  between  the  NaiTows, 
for  he  told  the  Spanish  mapmakers  to  place  a  river  upon  their  charts 
just  about  where  flows  the  Hudson,  and  to  call  it  San  Antonio,  be- 
cause he  saw  it  on  the  date  sacred  to  that  saint.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Gomez  obtained  moi-e  than  a  distant  view  of  the  Narrows,  as 
neither  the  maps  nor  the  descriptions  that  depended  upon  his  infor- 
mation furnish  the  least  hint  of  a  bay  or  of  any  other  pariiculars  of  a 
sceneiy  so  remarkable  as  that  of  our  river.  It  was,  therefore,  none 
the  less  as  a  discoverer  tJiat  early  in  the  next  century,  eighty-four 
years  after  Gomez,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  sailing  in  the 
service  of  Holland,  entered  our  Lower  Bay  and  sought  shelter  withiD 
the  point  of  Sandy  Hook.  And  when  he  supplemented  this  achieve- 
ment by  exploring  the  river  which  has  since  immortalized  his  name 
as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation,  Hudson's  title  to  discoverer  will 
certainly  admit  of  no  further  dispute. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  September  2, 1609,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  the  mate's  logbook  minutely  informs  us,  that  Hudson's  ship, 
the  Half  Moon,  dropped  her  anchor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook.  We  can 
easily  picture  to  ourselves  what  parts  of  Greater  New  York  the  eyes 
of  captain  and  company  rested  on.  Twelve  miles  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  them,  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  bay,  a  silvery  line 
of  beach  at  Conev  Island  and  Rockaway  Beach  marked  the  limits  of 
the  blue-green  waters.    Beyond  this  low-lying  shore,  higher  banks 
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might  have  been  seen  culminating  in  the  eastern  portal  of  the  Nar- 
rows. Opposite  rose  the  loftier  hills  of  Stateu  Island.  As  the  Half 
Moon  entered  the  Narrows,  and  the  eyes  of  her  maimers  rested  upon 
the  waters  and  their  shores 
within,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
us  to  imagine  how  these  now 
so  busy  haunts  of  trade  and 
traCBe,  built  upon  by  thousands 
of  dwelling-houses  or  ware- 
houses, by  long  lines  of  smok- 
ing factories,  and  the  huge  busi-        j 

ness  palaces,  where  evei-y  form  -^:^S^KKB^^^^  --i^  " 

of  mercantile  and  professional 
a.ctivity  goes  on — how  these 
must  have  looked  in  the  virgin  THt  half  moon  l^  1809 

solitude  and   stillness   of  the 

pristine  wilderness.  But  it  would  have  been,  ou  the  other  hand,  sim- 
ply impossible  for  lludson  and  his  compauiuus  to  foresee  that  these 
wide-stretching  shores  of  bays  and  rivers  would  one  day  be  occupied 
by  one  vast  municipality. 

After  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay  for  ten  days,  lludson  ven- 
tured to  steer  the  Half  Moon  up  between  the  Narrows,  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  The  mate's  logbook  records  a  journey  of  two  leagues,  or  six 
miles.  If  that  measurement  began  at  the  Narrows,  the  Half 
Moon  must  have  dropped  anchor  about  opposite  Castle  Will- 
iam, between  Governor's  and  Liberty  islands.  Drifting  with  the 
tide,  eleven  and  a  half  miles  were  made  up  river  on  September 
13,  and  this  would  have  caiTied  the  explorers  about  as  far  as 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  the  boundary  of  Manhattan  Island.  On 
the  14th  a  big  stretch  of  thirty-six  miles  took  them  far  beyond 
Yonkers,  and  the  utmost  northern  limit  of  the  Greater  New  York. 
We  do  not  just  now  care  to  follow  Hudson  all  the  way  up  the 
river,  sailing  until  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  was  forced  to  con- 
clude be  was  not  upon  a  strait  like  Magellan's  at  the  south.  He  turned 
to  go  down  on  September  23.  On  October  2  the  Half  Moon  cast 
her  anchor  opposite  Hoboken.  On  October  3  her  people  were  waiting 
in  the  Upper  Bay  for  a  storm  to  pass  over,  within  the  shelter  of  the 
heights  of  Long  and  Staten  islands;  and  finally,  on  October  4,  the 
Half  Moon  cleared  the  harbor;  the  firat  ship  to  sail  from  New 
York  direct  for  Europe;  the  precursor  of  an  innumerable  fleet,  and 
of  craft  as  strangely  different  from  her  as  human  imagination  could 
then  well  conceive. 

But  it  becomes  time  now  to  inquire  who  sent  Henry  Hudson  and 
the  Half  Moon  to  these  shores?  New  York  cannot  afford  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  Arctic  explorations.  It  shall  appear  later  that  her 
sons  have  not  been  wanting  in  zeal  and  generosity  in  furthering  such 
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enterprises.  And  it  is  well  that  this  can  be  said  of  her,  for  the  discov- 
ery of  her  delectable  situatiou  was  the  result  of  an  intelligent  interest 
in  Arctic  exploration  on  the  part  of  a  few  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. Exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  winter  of  1596  to 
1597,  the  first  party  of  Europeans  that  ever  spent  a  winter  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions,  went  through  its  terrible  experiences  on  the  island  of 
Nova  Zembla.  They  were  the  ship's  company  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from 
Amsterdam,  under  the  lead  of  the  famous  William  Barends.  Return- 
ing to  tell  of  their  desperate  straits  and  narrow  escape  on  October  29, 
1597,  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  another  party  to  brave  such  ^lisfo^ 
tunes.  Yet  at  last,  in  1608,  interest  in  Arctic  exploration  had  again 
been  revived  to  such  a  degree  by  the  agitation  of  a  few  enthusiasts, 
that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  now  six  yeai^  old,  and  reveling 
in  a  return  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  their  investments,  were  pre- 
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vailed  upon  to  set  aside  a  single  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
a  short  and  easy  passage  to  their  East  Indian  possessions  by  way  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  Eui-ope  and  Asia.  But  uo  captain  of 
the  Dutch  merchant  or  navul  service  had  at  tliat  time  gained  any  ex- 
perience of  navigation  in  those  frozen  waters.  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  had  obtained  some  fame  by  voyagefl 
to  the  White  Sea  and  further  north.  He  therefore  came  to  Amster- 
dam, either  soliciting  such  employment,  or  on  the  invitation  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  northeast  passage.  Even 
then  the  astute  representative  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  Holland 
had  nearly  captured  the  explorer  and  his  expedition,  had  not  the 
Dutch  merchants  found  it  out  and  promptly  closed  the  bargain  with 
Hudson  on  January  29, 1609.  A  few  months  of  preparation  followed, 
and  early  in  April.  Hudson  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  in  the  Half 
Moon,  a  crazy  little  craft  for  such  a  businesB.  as  we  would  think 
now,  of  less  than  a  hundred  tons  burden. 
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His  aim  was  to  sail  past  Nova  Zembla^  past  the  north  coast  of  Si- 
beria, then  through  Bering  Strait  into  the  Pacific,  and  so  southward 
to  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  the  others. 
Whether  of  design  or  by  adverse  circumstances,  the  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  northeast  was  abandoned  before 
the  Half  Moon  had  reached  the  North  Cape.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Hudson  was  authorized  to  change  his  course  without  returning  to 
Amsterdam  for  orders.  At  any  rate,  he  did  so,  telling  his  crew  that  he 
had  orders  to  try  the  northwest  p«i8sage  also,  but  at  the  same  time 
quietly  keeping  in  mind  a  hint  he  had  received  from  the  famous  Cap- 
tain John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  from  his 
maps.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  somewhere  about  latitude  40  de- 
grees north  there  was  a  strait  conducting  through  the  western  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific,  just  like  JIagellan's  Strait  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  America.  It  was  for  this  reason  Hudson  imagined  he  was  ex- 
ploring a  strait  when  he  was  sailing  up  our  river,  and  certainly  its  fea- 
tures in  the  lower  portion,  even  as  far  as  Albany,  need  not  have  dis- 
couraged that  idea.  But  the  true  character  of  the  waterway  revealed 
itself  at  last,  and  the  disappointed  mariner  was  fain  to  return  home, 
having  neither  a  northeast  nor  a  northwest  passage  to  report,  nor  a 
convenient  strait  in  the  temperate  zone.  Arriving  at  Dartmouth,  the 
nationality  of  the  Half  Moon's  captain  was  made  a  pretext  for  the 
detention  of  the  ship  and  her  entire  company.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1610  the  Half  Moon  was  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  her 
owuei'S,  Hudson  finding  it  expedient  to  remain  in  England,  and  send- 
ing only  his  reports  and  charts  of  the  new  countries. 

The  information  bi'ought  by  the  mates  and  crew  of  the  Half 
Moon  was  of  no  use  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Their  char- 
ter, granted  as  early  as  1602,  carefully  defined  the  regions  in  which 
they  might  operate;  and  these  confined  them  to  the  East  Indies,  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
The  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  western  waters  of  the  Atlantic  were 
not  to  be  made  the  scenes  of  their  great  enterprises. 

But  the  information  conveyed  by  those  who  had  shared  in  the  event- 
ful cruise  of  the  company's  vessel  fell  upon  the  ears  of  a  very  wide- 
awake people.  The  Dutch  of  that  day  were  the  Yankees  of  Europe. 
They  had  won  for  themselves  a  free  republic,  whose  independence  was 
virtualh'  acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Spain  (who  had  owned  and 
oppressed  their  provinces)  when  he  was  forced  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  his  former  subjects  in  1609,  five  days  after  the  Half  Moon 
sailed  from  Amsterdam.  In  1579  they  had  formed  a  confederation  of 
seven  provinces  or  states,  calling  themselves  the  United  Netherlands, 
or  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1581  thev  had  declared 
their  independence.  In  1609  they  had  become  so  powerful  and  rich, 
and  the  contest  had  so  impoverished  and  exhausted  Spain,  that  the 
latter  begged  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  negotiated  for  that  on 
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terms  of  equality  as  nations.  Yet  not  till  1648  was  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence finished,  completing  a  period  of  eighty  years.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  war  commerce  flourished  amazingly;  inventions  of  all  kinds 
astonished  the  world;  among  them  the  telescope  and  microscope,  and 
a  whole  host  of  agricultural  devices  for  securing  winter  food  supplies 
for  man  and  beast.  Indeed,  what  an  Italian  said  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
17th  century  reads  almost  as  if  taken  from  some  page  descriptive  of 
the  Yankees  of  a  later  age:  "  They  have  a  special  and  happy  talent  for 
the  ready  invention  of  all  sorts  of  mediums,  ingenious  and  suitable  for 
facilitating,  shortening,  and  dispatching  everything  they  do." 

Among  such  a  people,  full  of  the  commercial  spirit,  of  restless  en- 
ergy, and  prompt  in  execution,  the  tale  of  discovery  in  America  made 
by  a  vessel  owned  by  natives  of  their  own  country,  thus  giving  them 
title  to  its  discoveries  according  to  the  laws  of  tliat  day,  was  bound 
to  bear  instant  fruit.  Even  before  the  Half  Moon  had  returned  to 
Holland,  on  the  strength  of  the  rumors  preceding  her  release  by  the 
English,  a  small  company  of  merchants  had  already  been  formed  and 
were  prepared  to  dispatch  a  ship  to  the  regions  whence  she  had  come, 
the  Half  Moon  herself  necessarily  entered  again  upon  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  recorded  upon  the  company's  ship- 
book  of  1615  as  lost  ("  not  heard  from  '')  at  the  same  time  that  a  com- 
panion ship  was  wrecked  upon  the  island  Mauritius  in  the  IndiaD 
Ocean.  But  a  part  of  her  crew  were  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  our 
waters,  while  Hudson's  Dutch  mate  was  made  captain  of  the  vessel 
now  sent  out. 

For  several  years  in  succession  one  or  more  ships  were  annually  dis- 
patched to  the  countries  opened  to  Dutch  enterprise  by  Hudson's  dis- 
covery. An  expedition  went  forth  in  1611  which  got  stranded  some- 
where upon  the  coast  of  Norway.  But  in  1612  we  first  learn  of  two 
navigators  who  cut  quite  a  prominent  figure  in  these  early  visits  to 
the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  Island. 

These  men  were  Captains  Henry  Christiaensen  and  Adrian  Block. 
They  first  went  to  Hudson's  river  in  1612  in  a  vessel  of  their  own,  but 
not  commanded  by  themselves.  They  secured  a  cargo  of  peltries  and 
carried  to  Holland  two  sons  of  Indian  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  a  few  years 
afterward,  murdered  Christiaensen  upon  an  island  of  the  Hudson.  In 
the  next  year,  1613,  each  of  the  two  friends  took  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate vessel — Christiaensen  of  the  Fortune,  and  Block  of  the  Tiger 
— and  again  sailed  in  company  to  Manhattan  Island.  This  expedition 
proved  an  eventful  one  in  many  particulars.  In  the  first  place  Chris- 
tiaensen determined  upon  a  departure  from  the  usual  plan.  Instead 
of  returning  to  Holland  the  same  year,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  winter 
on  Manhattan.  A  number  of  rude  huts  were  built  of  branches  and 
bai)*k  upon  the  spot  afterward  occupied  by  the  Macomb  mansion, 
Washington's  residence  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  stay  in  New 
York  as  president.    This  interesting  site  is  identified  to-day  as  that  of 
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39  Broadway,  doubly  memorable,  therefore,  in  its  connection  with 
Washington,  and  as  the  spot  where  stood  the  primitive  abodes  of  those 
pioneers  of  civilization  who  became  the  first  residents  of  our  metropo- 
lis. It  is  worthy  of  note  in  addition  that  now  the  offices  of  the  Nether- 
lands-American Steamship  Line  are  to  be  found  at  that  address.  A 
bronze  tablet  appropriately  calls  attention  to  the  historic  interest  of 
the  spot. 

But  while  Christiaensen  was  making  this  bit  of  history  for  posterity 
to  celebrate,  Block  was  furnishing  another.  His  ship,  the  Tiger, 
while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bay,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  a  serious  calamity  in  such  a  place.  But  nothing  daunted  these 
indomitable  Yankee  Dutchmen.  In  spite  of  a  deficiency  of  proper 
tools,  and  without  any  seasoned  timber,  Block  and  his  men  went  to 
work  and  built  a  shallop  of  sixteen  tons  burden,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Ofinist,  or  the  Restless.  It  mav  have  been  in 
the  spring  of  1G14  that  this  small  vessel  was  completed.  Block  at 
once  put  it  to  use  exploring  waters  they  had  not  ventured  upon  before 
with  larger  vessels.  He  sailed  up  the  East  Kiver,  bra  veil  the  horrors 
of  Hell  Gate,  penetrated  beyond  the  headlands  of  Throgg's  Neck  and 
Whitestone,  and  thus  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  upon  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Sound.  Its  existence  had  not  befoi'e  been  suspected,  as 
the  coast-line  of  Long  Island  had  been  merged  upon  the  maps  of  that 
date  with  that  of  the  mainland  of  New  England.  It  is  fortunate  that 
of  Block's  commendable  adventure,  which  included  the  discovery  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  there  remains  to  immortalize  him  at  least  the 
name  of  one  island. 

Meanwhile  a  perfect  ferment  of  interest  in  the  regions  opened  to 
trade  and  exploration  by  Hudson  had  been  kept  up  in  the  mother 
country.  Others  beside  Christiaensen  and  Block  were  sending  out 
vessels.  And  in  March,  1614,  the  States  General  or  Congress  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  raised  the  excitement  to  fever  heat  by  a  remarkable 
action.  They  published  a  placard  or  decree,  offering  a  charter  of  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  trade  to  any  person  or  number  of  persons  who 
should  discover  new  countries, — to  the  extent  of  four  voyages  to  the 
same;  and  on  condition  that  information  of  the  regions  discovered  or 
explored  be  given  to  the  States  General  fourteen  days  after  return 
therefrom.  In  July  a  number  of  merchants,  located  in  six  different 
cities  of  the  Republic,  sought  to  secure  this  charter  on  the  strength  of 
Hudson's  discovery,  which  had  not  been  followed  up  by  any  applica- 
tion of  this  sort,  and  since  whom  no  new  discoveries  had  been  made. 
It  is  possible  they  might  have  obtained  it,  but  while  the  matter  was 
pending  Block  arrived  in  Holland,  about  October  1,  1614,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 11  he  was  at  The  Hague  before  the  States  General,  with  a  map 
showing  decidedly  new  discoveries  in  addition  to  those  made  by  Hud- 
son. He  was  thus  entitled  to  the  charter  promised  by  the  States  Gen- 
eral, and  in  connection  with  several  other  persons,  merchants  and 
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navigators,  including  bis  friend  Cbristiaensen,  they  formed  the  Nev 
Ketherland  Company,  to  whom,  thus  named,  the  charter  was  issued 
under  the  date  October  11,  1614.  It  was  thus  that  the  country  of 
which  New  York  is  the  heart  and  center  first  received  the  name  New 
Netherland,  in  honor  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands,  to 
whose  enterprise  it  owed  its  discovery  and  exploitation.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  as  Brodhead  reminds  us,  in  the  same  month  and  year  the 
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term  New  England  was  first  applied  by  Prince  Charles  of  Wales 
(afterward  Charles  I.)  to  the  adjoining  regions. 

We  naturally  look  for  an  increase  of  activity  upon  Manliattan 
Island  as  the  result  of  tliis  charter.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  is 
actually  so  stated  by  some  of  the  earlier  historians  of  New  York  prov- 
ince, that  a  fort  was  built  here  in  HJ15;  there  is  mention  in  some  origi- 
nal documents  of  one  or  moi-e  little  forts  built  on  our  island  even  be- 
fore 1614,  But  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  statements  is  not  very 
convincing.    There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  forts  were  built  near 
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the  site  of  Albany, — first  the  one  called  Fort  Nassau,  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  and  later  one  called  Fort  Orange  on  the  main  land.  The 
Delaware,  or  South  Kiver,  was  also  explored  by  the  Dutch  traders, 
and  a  fort  built  there  to  protect  their  interests.  But  no  good  ground 
exists  for  believing  that  a  fort  was  built  on  Manhattan  Island  till  sev- 
eral vears  later.  Still,  it  mav  well  be  that  Christiaensen  surrounded 
his  little  cabins  with  a  stockade,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story  of  the  fort  of  1615. 

As  we  approach  the  period  when  Manhattan  Island  with  all  New 
Netherland  became  the  property  of  tlie  great  Dutch  trading  company 
known  as  the  West  India  Company,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  that 
formidable  institution  properly  claims  a  goodly  portion  of  our  atten- 
tion in  a  history  of  our  city.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  to  whom  we  owe  the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  the  "  Half 
Moon,'-  was  established  and  chartered  in  1602.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  began  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  creating  a  West  India 
Company.  In  1604  one  William  Usselinx  was  requested  to  draw  up  a 
subscription  paper,  setting  forth  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  such 
a  company,  to  be  circulated  among  the  merchants  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic, in  the  hope  of  inducing  thom  to  make  investments  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  Usselinx  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who,  with  thousands  of 
other  inhabitants  of  the  southern  or  Belgian  or  Walloon  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from  religious 
persecution  and  civil  oppression  in  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Northern 
Provinces,  where  the  power  of  Spain  and  Kome  Avas  successfully  de- 
fied. From  his  first  entrance  into  his  adopted  country  he  had  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  strong  financial  corporation,  similar  to 
that  exi)loiting  the  East  Indies,  for  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels 
to  attack  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  make  conquest  of  her  possessions  in 
the  American  hemisphere.  The  paper  he  prepared  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  had  commissioned  him,  and  the  first  step  toward 
obtaining  government  recognition  of  the  scheme  was  taken  by  laying 
it  before  the  Board  of  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam.  From  these  it 
was  sent  up  to  the  Legislature  or  "  States  "  of  Holland  Province, 
whence  finally  it  was  to  be  refen-ed  to  the  States  General  of  the  Re- 
public. But  even  then,  many  years  before  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce, 
which  went  into  effect  from  1609  to  1621,  the  question  of  a  truce  was 
already  under  debate,  and  the  creation  of  the  West  India  Company 
with  such  a  plan  of  operation  as  was  proposed  for  it,  was  altogether 
too  distinctly  a  menace  to  peace  to  make  it  a  safe  or  politic  meas- 
ure. So,  naturally  enough,  the  scheme  went  no  further  than  discus- 
sion, and  languished  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  must  have  been  a  revival  of  it,  however,  when  the  news  came 
of  Hudson's  exploit.  Not  less  were  the  subsequent  voyages  and  the 
rich  returns  of  peltry  inducements  to  awaken  serious  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  a  West  India  Company.    We  have  seen  that  a  charter 
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was  giA^en  to  a  New  Netherland  Company,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  quite  discouraged  private  undertakings.  At  last  the  condition 
began  to  prevail  which  had  compelled  the  establishment  of  the  East 
India  Company.  A  multiplication  of  private  rivalries  and  of  more 
than  one  small  company  materially  reduced  the  profits  of  each  expe- 
dition, and  would  soon  result  in  the  abandonment  of  all  voyages  to 
these  regions.  To  fit  out  ships  not  only  for  peaceful  trade,  but  also  to 
be  prepared  for  the  necessities  of  war,  was  something  that  no  mer- 
chant or  company  of  limited  means  could  keep  up  for  a  long  time  and 
yet  realize  desirable  profits.  It  needed  combined  effort,  a  "  trust " 
or  monopoly  absorbing  all  competition  into  one  mighty  association, 
which  should,  by  its  A^ast  capital,  be  enabled  to  fit  out  its  vessels  prop- 
erly, and  then  be  in  a  condition  to  control  the  market  for  its  goods, 
so  as  to  get  encouraging  returns  for  their  outlay.  This  was  the  mer- 
cantile principle  upon  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  the 
great  trading  companies  of  England  and  Holland  in  the  17th  century. 
The  East  India  and  West  India  companies  were  simply  gigantic 
trusts. 

While  events  were  thus  moving  steadily  in  favor  of  the  abandoned 
scheme  of  Usselinx,  as  the  result  of  Hudson's  discovery  and  of  the 
ruinous  rivalries  of  small  traders,  they  wei*e  doing  quite  as  much  for 
his  measure  in  the  political  sphere.  The  end  of  the  truce  was  ap- 
proaching, and  already  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War  begun  in  Germany, 
when  the  Xcav  Netherland  Company's  charter  had  run  out  its  allotted 
three  years.  A  petition  for  its  renewal  was  refused,  for  now  the 
statesmen  of  Holland  were  ripe  for  the  larger  project.  In  September, 
1618,  the  question  of  a  charter  for  a  West  India  Company  was  up  be- 
fore the  Provincial  States  or  Legislature  of  Holland,  and  in  Novem- 
ber it  had  come  before  the  States  General.  Even  yet  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  proceed  cautiously,  for  the  truce  was  still  in  effect.  But  when 
it  was  over  and  the  Eighty  Years'  War  for  Dutch  independence  was 
resumed  in  1621,  the  country  was  ready  with  a  most  formidable  in- 
strument of  warfare,  in  addition  to  that  which  they  had  possessed 
before  the  truce;  for  on  June  3,  1621,  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  finally  signed.  Then  this  association,  already  by 
anticipation  fully  organized  in  all  its  branches,  entered  at  once  upon 
operations  against  the  enemy  in  America,  his  most  vital  quarter, 
where  exhaustless  mines  of  the  precious  metals  constantly  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  war. 

It  wall  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  details  of  an  organization  which  for 
so  many  years  owned  the  territory  now  covered  by  Greater  New 
York,  and  upon  whose  will  or  policy  depended,  for  weal  or  w^oe,  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  who  were  its  first  inhabi- 
tants. Its  capital  was  to  be  a  sum  of  not  less  than  seven  millions  of 
florins  (|2,800,000).  It  could  not  begin  operations  till  that  sum  had 
been  subscribed.    When  the  books  were  finally  closed  they  recorded 
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a  capital  of  precisely  7,108,161.10  florins  (|2,843,264.44),  a  great  sum 
for  those  days.  The  merchants  op  shareholders  constituting  the  com- 
pany were  divided  into  five  "  chambers,"  determined  by  their  resi- 
dence in  various  parts  of  the  Republic.  These  were  the  Chamber  of 
Amsterdam;  of  Zeetand;  of  the  Meuse,  embracing  persons  residing  in 
the  cities  of  Dort,  Rotterdam,  and  IJelf t ;  of  the  North  Quarter,  em- 
bracing the  cities  of  Xortli  Holland  outside  of  Amsterdam,  and  of 
Friesland.  The  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  containiug  the  heaviest  sub- 
scribers, was  entitled  to 
twenty  directors;  Zeeland 
to  twelve;  each  of  the 
others  to  fourteen.  A  per 
son,  to  be  entitled  to  elec 
tion  as  director,  must,  in 
the  Amsterdam  chamber 
hold  six  thousand  florins 
($2,400)  worth  of  shares 
In  the  other  chambers  the 
amount  making  one  eligi 
ble  as  director  was  placed 
at  four  thousand  florins  w  est  india  compajjy  s  house  in  Amsterdam 
(11,600).      Each    of   these 

five  bodies  met  independently  in  the  various  sections  where  they  were 
located,  but  the  managemeut  of  the  whole  compauy  was  intrusted  to 
a  general  executive  board  of  nineteen  members,  eight  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Amsterdam,  four  from  that  of  Zeeland,  and  two  each  from  the 
remaining  ones,  the  nineteenth  being  the  appointee,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  States  General  of  the  Republic,  who  must  report 
its  proceedings  to  that  body.  The  official  title  of  the  executive  board 
came  to  be  that  of  the  "  Assembly  of  the  XIX." 

In  order  to  understand  the  liistory  of  our  city  for  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  its  existence  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  granted  to  this  formidable  company.  For  a  period 
of  twenty-four  years  after  July  1,  1621,  it  was  permitted,  "  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  inhabitants  or  associations  of  merchants,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  United  Provinces,"  to  send  ships  for  trade  to  the 
countries  of  America  and  Africa  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  those  also  of  America  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific,  Within  the  re- 
gions thus  carefully  defined  the  company  was  granted  the  privilege 
(which  also  the  East  India  Compauy  possessed  within  its  sphere)  of 
effecting  "  treaties  and  alliances  with  princes  and  potentates."  Here, 
too,  forts  might  be  erected  in  defense  of  trade  or  for  carrying  on  war; 
troops  might  be  levied  and  armed,  and  war  vessels  equipped  and 
manned.  Governments  might  be  established  in  conquered  or  pur- 
chased territories,  but "  the  Governor-General  must  be  approved  and 
commiEuiioned  by  the  States  General,  and  swear  fealty  to  them  as  well 
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as  to  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX."  The  company  was  also  "  conceded 
the  privilege  of  exporting  home  manufactures  and  of  importing  the 
products  of  the  countries  along  the  Atlantic,  free  of  all  duties  for 
the  space  of  eight  years."  Such,  then,  was  the  body  to  whom  now 
reverted  by  chartered  rights  the  possessions  in  the  new  world  which 
had  fallen  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dutch  Republic  by  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  Hudson,  and  by  the  trading  voyages  of  Christiaensen, 
Block,  and  other  entei'prising  men.  New  Netherland  was  henceforth 
to  be  governed  by  an  association  of  merchants  to  whom  belonged 
many  sovereign  powers;  a  sort  of  impejHum  in  imperio.  It  was  rather 
a  republic  within  a  republic,  the  one  strictly  commercial  in  its  aims, 
yet  endowed  Avith  important  political  and  civil  functions;  the  other 
strictly  the  supreme  civil  power,  but  knowing  that  its  very  life  de- 
pended upon  the  commercial  activity  of  its  people,  and  therefore  ever 
ready  to  stimulate  such  activity  by  the  grant  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary privileges  and  prerogatives. 

Simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  West  India  Company  war 
between  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain  was  resumed,  and  Avar  was 
at  fii'st  the  company's  principal  business.  It  sent  out  fleet  after  fleet, 
splendidly  equij^ped,  and  commanded  by  famous  admirals,  to  the 
coasts  of  Brazil,  and  actually  wrested  that  colony  from  the  Portu- 
guese, w^hose  country  had  been  conquered  by  Spain  in  1584,  an<l  Avhose 
colonies  were  thus  a  fair  prey  for  the  Dutch  in  both  the  East  and 
West.  In  1636  the  company  had  gained  so  many  provinces  of  Brazil 
that  they  induced  John  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  nearly  allied  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  to  accept  the  position  of  Governor-General,  which 
he  held  for  about  eight  years.  In  the  West  Indies,  too,  conquests 
were  made,  and  many  islands  there  to  this  day  are  among  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Holland.  How  severe  were  the  blows  dealt  to  Spain 
by  the  warlike  company,  and  what  were  some  of  its  sources  of  large 
and  quick  returns  on  the  investments  necessaiy  to  equip  its  arma- 
ments, may  be  understood  from  the  famous  capture  of  the  Spanish 
^^  Silver  Fleet "  (in  1628)  by  the  world-renoAvned  Dutch  admiral,  Piet 
Heyn.  The  booty  secured  for  the  company  by  their  doughty  officer 
^^  was  worth  no  less  than  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  florins  (f  4,GO0,- 
000)."  The  prizes  brought  home  to  the  company's  wharves  by  other 
and  smaller  fleets  or  privateers,  commissioned  and  fitted  out  by  them 
in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  more  than  four  millions  of  florins  (f  1,- 
600,000).  It  is  no  Avonder  that  the  company  felt  justified  in  declaring 
a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  1629,  and  one  of  tAventy-five  per  cent, 
in  1630. 

Exploits  like  this,  however,  that  fascinated  the  popular  mind,  and 
realized  the  wildest  dreams  of  profit,  were  not  the  kind  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  section  of  countiy  in  which  we  are  mainly  inte^ 
ested.  It  was  tame  work  colonizing  and  developing  the  resources  of 
]\Ianhattan  Island  and  vicinity,  compared  with  conquering  Brazil  and 
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capturing  silver  fleets.  There  were  no  immediate  millions  in  prosy 
colonization.  And  so  but  a  sorry  comer  was  given  to  this  part  of  the 
company's  obligations  in  the  charter.  Even  the  article  that  referred 
to  it  was  very  general  in  its  phraseology,  and  had  no  special  applica- 
tion to  New  Ketherland  alone.  It  read :  "  Further  (they)  may  pro- 
mote the  populating  of  fertile  and  uninhabited  regions, and  do  all  that 
the  advantage  of  these  provinces,  the  profit  and  increase  of  commerce 
shall  require."  Brief  as  is  this  language,  there  was  euough  of  it  to 
express  the  vicious  principle  underlying  colonization  as  conducted  in 
those  days.  It  was  the  advantage  of  these  provinces  that  must  be  held 
mainly  in  view — that  is,  the  home  country  must  receive  the  main  ben- 
efit from  the  settlements  wlierever  made,  and  commerce  must  be 
made  profitable.  The  welfare,  present  or  prospective,  of  colonies  or 
colonists,  was  quite  a  subsidiary  con  si  deration .  This  accounts  for 
much  of  the  subsequent  injustice,  oppression,  and  neglect  which 
made  life  in  New  Netherland  anything  but  agreeable,  and  finally 
bade  the  people  hail  the  conquest  by  England  as  a  happy  relief. 

Slight  as  was  the  requirement  to  colonize,  and  smaller  the  taste  for 
it  among  so  many  more  alluring  occupations,  yet  it  had  to  be  done; 
and  when  complaints  were  made  about  the  neglect  of  it,  tlie  company 
stirred  itself  to  fulfill  its  stipulations  in  this  respect.  And  thus  we 
are  brought  to  the  earlier  attempts  to  begin  colonial  life  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  fJreater  XeA\ 
York. 

The  difificnlty  was  to  obtain  col 
onists.  There  was  no  reason  wbj 
Hollanders  should  leave  then 
country  permanently,  and  culti 
vate  wild  tracts  on  distant.  sa\ 
age  shores.  Nobody  was  denying 
them  the  right  to  worship  God  as 
they  chose;  do  royal  hand  was 
pressing  the  last  cent  out  of  them 
for  senseless  taxes.  These  repub 
licans  were  their  own  masters 
and  while  they  taxed  themselveh 
heavily  to  maintain  a  long-con 
tinned  war,  it  was  a  war  for  inde 
pendence  already  practically  se 
cured,  and  they  were  accumulat 
ing  wealth  so  fast  that  they  did 
not  feel  the  drain.     But  just  be- 

canse  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  enjoyed  within  the  borders  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  it  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  people  of 
other  nations  driven  from  their  homes  by  religious  persecution  or 
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political  oppression.  Thus  the  country  swarmed  with  Walloons  from 
the  Walloon  (the  Gallic  or  French-speaking)  provinces  of  Belgium. 
Here  the  hand  of  Spain  and  of  Konie  was  still  heavy  upon  the  people, 
and  Protestants  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  among  their  brother 
Netherlanders  of  the  north,  whose  seven  provinces  held  together  and 
continued  the  battle  against  Spanish  dominion  and  Romist  persecu- 
tion, when  the  league  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces  fell  to  pieces.  We 
shall  soon  have  to  refer  to  these  Walloons  again,  but  we  must  first  ob- 
serve another  class  of  refugees  in  Holland  who  came  strangely  and  in- 
terestingly to  the  foreground  in  this  early  history  of  the  settlement  of 
New  York. 

In  1620  the  Kew  Netherland  Company  was  not  yet  extinct.  The 
West  India  Company  was  still  within  a  year  of  its  formal  creation, 
and  thus  this  and  other  associations  trading  with  America  still  had  a 
corporate  existence.  So  we  find  among  the  archives  of  the  larger  and 
later  corporation  a  document,  dated  February  12,  1620,  which  is  a 
petition  addressed  by  the  directors  of  the  New  Netherland  Company 
to  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  or  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Republic.  In  this  they  say:  **  It  happens  that  there  is  residing  at 
Leyden  a  certain  English  preacher,  versed  in  the  Dutch  language, 
who  is  well  inclined  to  proceed  thither  [i.e.,  to  New  Netherland]  t(» 
live,  assuring  the  petitioners  that  he  has  the  means  of  inducing  over 
four  hundred  families  to  accompany  him  thither,  both  out  of  this 
country  and  England,  pi'ovided  they  would  be  guarded  and  presei'ved 
from  all  violence  on  the  part  of  other  potentates,  by  the  authority  and 
under  the  protection  of  your  Princely  Excellency  and  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords  States  General,  in  the  propagation  of  the  true,  pure, 
Christian  religion,  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  that  country 
in  true  doctrine,  and  in  converting  them  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
thus  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  the  greater  glorj'  of  this  eoun- 
tiy's  government,  to  plant  there  a  new  commonwealth,  all  under  the 
order  and  command  of  your  Princely  Excellency  and  the  High  and 
Mighty  Lords  States  General."  That  the  directors  were  in  earnest 
about  this  appeal,  and  very  much  wished  to  secure  these  desirable 
colonists,  is  shown  by  the  fact  recorded  by  the  latter's  annalists  that 
they  made  **  large  offers,"  including  free  transportation  in  the  com- 
pany's ships,  and  cattle  enough  to  supply  each  family.  All  they 
wanted  of  the  Dutch  government  was  "  two  ships  of  war,"  to  convoy 
an  expedition  necessarily  so  costly,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the 
risks  of  war  or  piracy.  But  the  States  General,  on  consulting  with 
their  Boards  of  Admiralty,  or  Navy  Department,  found  they  could 
not  spare  the  two  ships  of  war  on  an  uncertain  quest,  with  war  al- 
readv  started  on  their  borders,  and  soon  to  be  resumed  bv  themselves 
at  the  now  near  expiration  of  the  truce.  So  the  scheme  of  the  Nether- 
land Company  was  abandoned,  and  the  Pilgrims  did  not  settle  on 
Manhattan  Island.  That  was  reserved  for  a  far  future  day,  when  their 
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descendants  began  to  see  the  brilliant  openings  to  fortune  afforded  to 
their  keen  wits  and  shrewd  practices  in  the  growing  metropolis.  Yet 
in  some  minds  must  have  lingered  the  idea  that  the  Pilgrims  did  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  settling  on  the  Hudson;  for  one  or  two  writers 
have  lately  worked  themselves  into  a  fury  against  Captain  Jones  of 
the  Mayflower,  stating  that  "  Dutch  employers  "  (of  whom  he  had 
none)  basely  bribed  him,  which  was  the  reason  that  he  refused  to 
take  the  vessel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  but  was  determined  to 
land  somewhere  near  Gape  Cod,  From  the  account  given  a  few  sen- 
tences back  it  would  seem  that  these  Dutch  merchants  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  bribe  Captain  Jones  to  take  the  Pilijriins  to  Manhat- 
tan Island  than  to  keep  them  av:ay  from  there. 

So  much,  then,  for  this  class  of  refugees,  enjoying  the  protectiou  of 
Holland.  It  is  now  necessarj'  to  turn  to  another.  In  April,  1(>22,  a 
petition  came  before  the  States  General  again,  stating  that  some  sixty 
families  of  Walloons,  residing  in  Amsterdam,  wei-e  desirous  of  going 
to  America  and  settling  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Holland  by  vii-- 
tue  of  discovery.  As  nothing  was  said  about  furnishing  ships  of  war, 
which  could  not  be  spared  any  better  now  than  befoiv,  uc»  liindrance 
to  the  proposed  emigiation 
was  furnished  by  tlie  Dutch 
government.  Preparations  foi 
the  expedition,  therefore  pro 
ceeded,  and  in  March.  1623 
everj'thing  was  in  readiiie'-s 
A  lai^e  ship  for  those  days  ap 
propriately  christened  tht 
"  New  Netherland,"  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  bui 
den,  and  therefoi-e  more  than 
three  times  the  size  of  the  H  ilf 
Moon,  was  provided  for  the  ii 
commodation  of  thirty  of  tin 
families,  who  were  to  precede 
the  rest.  An  armed  yacht  the 
Mackarel,  accompanied  the 
larger  ship.  It  was  command 
ed  by  Captain  Cornelius  Jacob 
sen  May  (whose  name  is  still 
attached  to  Cape  May)  Tiho 
was  to  be  also  the  governor  of 
the  colony  when  on  land,  and 
to  make  his  headquarters  on  the  Delaware  after  he  had  deposited  por- 
tions of  his  company  at  various  points  on  the  Hudson  River. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  obviously  to  an  account  of  this  earliest 
serious  attempt  at  colonization  in  New  Netherland.  only  so  far  as  it 
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has  relations  to  the  territory  embraced  in  Greater  New  York.  A  con- 
temporary Dutch  historian  is  the  sole  authority  for  a  rather  striking 
incident  in  the  waters  of  our  inner  bay.  As  the  New  Netherland  and 
her  armed  tender  entered  the  Narrows  they  were  surprised  to  behold 
anchored  in  the  bay  a  French  vessel,  evidently  upon  an  errand  similar 
to  their  own.  The  little  Mackarel  bore  down  upon  the  stranger,  and 
quite  unmistakably  impressed  upon  the  Frenchmen  the  expediency  of 
following  her  out  to  the  ocean,  and  sailing  away  from  these  parts  alto- 
gether, without  any  purpose  of  returning.  The  New  Netherland  then 
pre])ared  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  but  first  deposited  several  families 
upon  some  of  the  neighboring  shores.  Just  where  they  were  landed 
we  can  only  conjecture  by  putting  together  a  number  of  state- 
ments as  to  the  movement  of  certain  families.  From  the  formal  dep- 
osition of  one  Catelina  Trico,  before  Governor  Dongan  as  late  as  1686, 
based  upon  her  personal  recollection  as  a  passenger  in  this  ship,  we 
learn  that  eight  men  were  placed  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  does  not 
seem  a  very  large  number  to  be  left  alone  among  the  Indians.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  there  already  w^as  a  settlement  here  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  many  trading  voyages.  Yet  some  of  the  Walloon  families 
must  have  been  set  down  on  Staten  Island  too.  For  we  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  story  of  Sarah,  the  first  girl  of  European  parents  bom  in 
New  Netherland,  and  the  fii*st  child  thus  born  in  Greater  New  YorL 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Simon  de  Kapallo  (or  liapalje,  as  the  Dutch 
spell  it),  and  was  born  on  June  G,  1625,  at  the  Wallabout — i.e.,  the 
Waalen  Boght,  or  Walloon  Bay,  now  a  part  of  Bi*ooklyn.  Now  that 
name  is  significant;  it  must  have  been  derived  from  a  settle- 
ment of  Walloons,  also  on  this  shore  of  Long  Island.  But  then^ 
again,  we  are  informed  that  before  Simon  Rapalje  fixed  his  abode 
at  Wallabout  he  had  been  a  settler  on  Staten  Island;  so  there,  toO; 
some  of  the  Walloons  from  the  "  New^  Netherland ''  must  have  been 
dropped. 

To  the  pages  of  Wassenaer,  the  only  contemporary  Dutch  historian 
who  devotes  much  attention  to  events  in  America  at  this  time,  we  are 
again  indebted  for  a  most  valuable  piece  of  information  as  to  an  event 
occurring  in  1624.  Colonization  of  New  Netherland  was  now  a  fixed 
purpose,  and  the  settlement  upon  Manhattan  Island  must  have  begun 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company. 
One  of  them,  Peter  Evertsen  Hulst,  proposed  to  send  thither  a  body 
of  colonists,  not  of  the  human  species,  but  of  exceeding  great  value 
for  purposes  of  permanent  settlement,  nevertheless.  He  provided  at 
his  own  expense  three  ships,  and  the  government  furnished  an  armed 
yacht  to  accompany  them.  Two  of  the  ships  were  fitted  up  to  receive 
over  one  hundred  head  of  cattle.  "  A  special  deck  Avas  constructed 
for  their  stalls,  which  were  kept  thickly  sanded,"  and  eveiy  other 
device  was  ingeniously  applied  to  insure  that  amazing  cleanliness 
which  is  the  marvel  of  Dutch  stables  to-day.    Great  tanks  of  water 
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were  placed  beneath  this  deck  on  each  ship.  On  the  third  ship  was 
stowed  the  needed  supply  of  fodder,  while  it  also  carried  six  families 
numbering  forty-five  persons,  who  went  over  as  colonists.  The  cattle, 
consisting  of  beeves,  hogs,  and  sheep,  were, so  well  cared  for  that 
only  two  died  on  the  passage.  On  an-ival  before  Manhattan  they  were 
landed  on  Governor's  Island  to  prevent  their  being  lost  in  the  inter- 
minable woods.  As  they  could  not  be  adequately  or  conveniently 
supplied  with  water  here,  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  them  to  Man- 
hattan Island,  where  twenty  died  from  the  effects  of  grazing  on  poi- 
sonous weeds.  It  surely  was  an  achievement  for  which  Director  Hulst 
deserved  great  credit  and  gi-atitude,  for  the  possession  of  these  crea- 
tures must  have  been  of  immense  comfort  to  the  colonists.  It  is  to  be 
noted  with  some  satisfaction  that  in  this  particular  the  Dutch  beat 
the  Yankees  of  New  England,  since  not  till  1627  were  any  cattle 
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brought  to  I'lyiiioulii.     No  doubt  the  awful 
death  rate  of  the  first  winter  of  1030  tu  l(i21 
might  have  been  greatly  reduced,  if  not  pre- 
vented altogether,  had  the  Pilgrims  been  possessed  of  cattle. 

Important  and  inviting  as  must  have  appeared  the  situation  of 
Manhattan  Island,  the  two  governors  that  preceded  the  final  and  per- 
manent establishment  of  colonial  government  were  directed  to  make 
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the  Delaware  their  headquarters.  Captain  May  was  succeeded  after 
only  one  year  of  service  by  one  William  Verhulst,  who  also  ruled  but 
for  one  year.  An  island  in  the  Delaware  called  Verhulsten  island, 
seems  to  be  a  memento  of  his  presence  in  New  Xetherland,  and  argues 
that  he  too  was  ordered  to  make  this  part  of  the  province  the  seat  of 
his  authority.  The  time  seemed  now  to  have  come  for  establishing 
a  more  elaborate  system  of  government  for  the  colony,  which  evi- 
dently had  been  showing  symptoms  of  a  possibly  satisfactory  return 
on  their  investments  to  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company. 
And  when  this  detennination  was  arrived  at,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion where  the  seat  of  the  new  government  should  be  placed,  what 
spot  most  conspicuously  invited  the  planting  of  a  commercial  center. 

The  colonial  government  determined  upon  for  New  Netherlaud  was 
to  consist  first  of  a  chief  executive,  the  Director-General  (Dirrkteur 
Oeneraal).  He  was  to  be  advised  by  a  council  of  five  membei's,  who 
were  also  to  exercise  judiciary  functions,  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  offenses.  Their  power  of  punishment,  however,  did  not  go  beyond 
the  imposition  of  a  fine,  and  all  capital  cases  must  be  transferred  to 
the  courts  of  the  mother  country.  There  was  also  to  be  a  secretary  of 
the  council,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  person  in  most  need  of  an 
education  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  functions,  supplementing 
especially  the  lack  of  legal  knowledge  apt  to  characterize  the  council 
members.  Finally,  there  was  to  be  a  Schoutj  or  Schoutfiscaal — that  is, 
a  treasurer.  The  last-named  office  reminds  us  that  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment intended  for  the  whole  province  was  really  somewhat  mod- 
eled after  the  Dutch  municipal  system.  Later  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  of  those  corporations.  Here  it  wnll 
suffice  to  say  that  a  Dutch  city  was  in  earliest  times  governed  by  a 
chief  executive,  called  a  Schoutj  whose  office  most  resembles  that  of 
what  we  call  a  sheriff.  The  Burgomasters  and  Scliepens  constituted 
the  legislative  and  judiciary  branches;  and  the  Schepens  (from  i^ca- 
Mni)  were  always  of  an  uneven  number,  five,  seven,  nine,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  town.  Thus,  in  the  colonial  government 
now  provided  for  New  Netherland,  we  may  already  recognize  an  in- 
cipient stage  of  municipal  existence  for  the  settlement  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

The  first  Director-General  appointed  by  the  West  India  Company 
was  Peter  Minuit.  It  has  been  supposed  he  was  a  German,  because  he 
hailed  from  the  City  of  Wesel  on  the  Khine.  But  as  Ave  learn  that  he 
was  a  deacon  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  there,  we  at  once  see 
that  he  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  colony  of  Dutch  refugees 
from  persecution  who  made  Wesel  their  home  in  the  days  of  Alva.  It 
was  here  in  1568  that  the  first  synod  of  the  Holland  churches  w^as 
held,  and  enough  of  the  refugees  would  naturally  establish  them- 
selves permanently  to  constitute  a  church.  The  director's  name,  too, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  German  origin,  but  is  decidedly  Dutch. 
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The  five  members  of  the  council  were  Peter  Bylvelt,  Jacob  Elbertsen 
Wissink,  John  Jansen  Brouwer,  Simon  Dircksen  Pos,  and  Reynert 
Harmensen — all  good  solid  Dutch  names,  and  indicating  that  those 
who  bore  them  were  not  only  Dutchmen,  but  the  sons  of  Dutchmen. 
The  secretary  was  Isaac  de  Basi^res,  evidently  a  Walloon,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  so  many  of  that  people  made  up  the  colony.  Last- 
ly, the  Schout-fiscal,  or  treasurer,  was  John  Lampe,  which  might  be 
either  a  Dutch  or  a  Walloon  name. 

Peter  Minuit  and  his  council  (without  the  secretary,  w^ho  went  in  a 
later  vessel)  sailed  from  Amsterdam  in  the  '^  Sea  Mew  "  on  December 
19, 1625.  Detained  by  ice  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  harbor  of  Texel  was 
not  finally  cleared  till  January  9,  and  on  May  4,  1626 — an  eventful 
day,  therefore,  in  our  city's  history — the  "  Sea  Mew  "  arrived  before 
Manhattan  Island. 

The  first  act  of  the  colonial  government,  under  the  express  direc- 
tion of  the  authorities  at  home,  w^as  one  of  which  the  great  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  America  may  well  be  proud;  a  prime  incident  to 
record  among  her  annals.  It  was  well  that  her  foundations  were  laid 
in  honest  dealing  with  the  ignorant;  in  justice  and  integrity,  when 
the  law  of  nations  was  one  of  might  only,  with  no  regard  for  right, 
untutored  savages  being  a  party  to  the  transaction.  Indubitable  evi- 
dence of  what  took  place  so  early  in  our  city's  history  is  at  hand. 
Any  one  may  go  to  the  archives  at  The  Hague  in  Holland,  and,  upon 
request,  with  cordial  courtesy  will  be  shown  a  letter,  dated  November 
5, 1626.  It  is  the  identical  missive  that  was  sent  by  a  Mr.  P.  Schaghen 
— the  member  of  the  States  General  attending  the  "  Assembly  of  the 
XIX."  of  the  West  India  Company — to  bis  colleagues  in  The  Hague, 
announcing  that  a  ship  had  arrived  the  day  before,  bringing  news 
from  Manhattan  Island.  The  all-important  item  reads:  "  They  have 
bought  the  island  Manhattes  from  the  wild  men  for  the  value  of  sixty 
guilders;  it  is  11,000  morgens  in  extent."  Thus  for  $24  the  island, 
roughtly  estimated  as  containing  over  22,000  acres  of  land,  was  duly 
and  regularly  purchased  by  the  Company.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
ridicule  this  honorable  transaction;  to  sneer  at  it  as  practically  a 
cheat,  because  of  the  enormous  disproportion  of  price  to  the  value  of 
the  possession.  Even  royalty  has  been  represented  as  attempting  (it 
must  be  said  not  very  successfully)  to  sharpen  its  wits  upon  the  inci- 
dent But  what  were  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Indians 
roaming  over  miles  of  it  continually,  compared  with  the  glittering 
glory  of  utensils  and  trinkets  and  gaudy  dress-stuflfs  or  blankets,  to 
the  value  of  more  than  four  times  |24,  as  money  counted  in  that  day. 
It  was  an  honest,  honorable  transaction,  worthily  inaugurating  the 
trade  and  traffic  of  America's  mercantile  and  financial  capital;  satis- 
fying the  instincts  of  justice  and  equity  in  the  savage  breast;  and 
setting  an  example  that  was  not  conspicuously  followed  until  the 
days  of  Penn  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia. 
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The  first  act  having  been  properly  to  acquire  the  land  upon  which 
they  were  to  settle,  active  preparations  went  on  immediately  to  oc- 
cupy and  improve  it.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  farmers  had  broken 
ground  and  sown  their  grain;  and  before  the  ship  carrying  the  news 
of  the  purchase  sailed  to  Holland,  the  harvest  was  safely  and  abun- 
dantly gathered.  But  while  the  relations  with  the  Indians  were  be- 
gun upon  a  footing  of  friendship,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against 
emergencies  in  case  of  neighbors  so  uncertain.  Our  Dutch  contem- 
porary historian  again  places  us  under  obligation  by  recording  that 
the  expedition  included  a  military  engineer,  and  he  even  gives  us  his 
name  as  Kiyn  Frederickse.  Under  his  directions  the  lines  for  a  fort 
were  soon  laid  out,  on  the  spot  that  may  be  indicated  in  a  general 
w^ay  as  the  block  bounded  to-day  by  Bridge,  Whitehall,  State  (or  Bat- 
tery Park)  streets  and  Bowling  Green.  Earthworks  rudely  thrown 
up  along  the  lines  marked  out  were  at  first  the  only  fortifications, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeai's  these  were  faced  with  mason  work 
of  good  quarry  stone  on  the  inside.  At  the  same  time  a  storehouse 
was  put  up  of  stone,  or  of  brick  baked  on  the  spot;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which,  as  the  Dutch  word  "  steen  "  may  denote  either  one  or 
the  other.  This  necessary  building  Avas  erected  toward  the  east  of 
the  fort ;  a  street  called  after  it,  Winckel  Street,  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, but  it  ran  parallel  to  Whitehall  and  Broad  streets,  and  about 
half  way  between.  A  mill,  whose  motive  power  was  a  literal  horse, 
was  also  constructed,  perhaps  of  boards,  and  it  is  Wassenaer  again 
who  tells  us  that  the  upper  loft  was  used  for  religious  services. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  city's  early  history  was  a  sort  of 
formal  embassy  from  Manhattan  Island,  or  Fort  Amsterdam,  to  Plym- 
outh Colony.  The  sturdy  Pilgrims  could  not  forget  that  they  were 
Englishmen;  so,  in  spite  of  their  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Dutch 
for  having  sheltered  them  so  long  from  their  sovereign's  wrath,  at 
Leyden  and  elsewhere,  they  could  not  refrain  themselves  from  call- 
ing in  question  the  title  of  the  West  India  Company  to  regions  that 
were  considered  to  be  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  therefore  claimed  to  be 
England's  property.  One  or  two  communications  by  letter  between 
Governor  Bradford  and  Director  Minuit  proving  unsatisfactory,  at 
Bradford's  request  a  responsible  member  of  the  government  was 
dispatched  to  Plymouth  for  a  personal  conference.  The  person  se- 
lected was  Secretary  de  Kasi^res.  He  had  arrived  in  July,  1626,  in 
the  ship  The  Arms  of  Amsterdam,  which  in  September  returned 
to  Holland  with  the  news  of  the  purchase  of  Manhattan.  In  the 
spring  of  1627  he  set  out  on  this  important  mission,  attended  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  with  a  trumpeter,  as  a  guard  of  honor.  He  em- 
barked in  the  good  ship  Nassau,  which  threaded  its  course  safely 
through  treacherous  Hell  Gate,  and  smoothly  over  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Sound,  and  landed  its  passengers  and  the  goods  intended  for 
presents  and  traffic  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay.    A  boat  was  sent 
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from  Plymouth  as  far  as  it  would  go  up  the  creek  running  into  the 
peninsula  from  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  in  it  de  Rasieres  took  passage.  Un- 
der the  gay  sound  of  trumpet  and  drum  the  Secretary  made  his  entry 
into  the  Pilgrim's  stronghold,  doubtless  met  near  the  famous  Rock  by 
Captain  Myles  Standish  and  his  company,  drawn  up  in  approved  mili- 
tary style.  Thus  mutual  explanations  were  made  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  an  entente  cordiale  established  between  the  great  powers  occupy- 
ing isolated  portions  of  the  American  wilderness.  Those  were  the 
davs  when  the  Dutch  could  still  teach  the  Yankees  a  trick  or  two; 
and  one  result  of  de  Rasi^res's  visit  was  the  adoption  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  wampum,  or  beads,  as  currency,  in  negotiating  with  the 
Indians,  a  medium  long  before  in  use  between  the  Dutch  and  their 
savage  neighbors. 

Whatever  were  the  relations  with  other  colonies,  whatever  was 
doing  in  other  portions  of  New  Netherland,  the  supreme  interest  for 
us  centers  upon  that  tongue  of  land,  that  lower  extremity  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  where  Ave  recognize  in  embryo  the  beginnings  of  the 
second  city  in  the  world.  And  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
bring  much  of  the  life  and  situation  of  those  primitive  days  before 
our  minds,  upon  the  most  authentic  information. 

Among  these  beginnings  it  is  not  improper  to  notice  that  of 
church  organization.  This  was  only  two  years  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  colonial  government.  Religious  services,  however,  were 
provided  for  at  the  very  commencement.  In  the  Director's  company 
arrived  two  lay  readers,  or  Visitors  of  the  Sick  (Krankenbesoekers), 
Sebastian  Jansen  C^ol,  and  Jan  Huyck  or  Huyghen,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Peter  Minuit.  These  conducted  services  in  the  upper  loft  of 
the  horse-mill  already  mentioned,  leading  the  singing,  reading  the 
creed  and  commandments,  and  occasionally  a  sermon  from  some 
printed  volume.  But  in  1628  arrived  the  Rev.  Jonas  Michiels  (latin- 
ized into  Michaelius).  He  was  a  graduate  of  Leyden  University,  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1600,  and  for  several  years  was  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Nieuwbokswoude  and  Hem,  in  the  Classis  of  Enk- 
huizen,  North  Holland.  He  had  had  considerable  experience  of  colo- 
nial life  before  coming  to  Manhattan.  In  1624  he  was  sent  out  to  the 
recently  conquered  city  of  San  Salvador  in  Brazil.  In  1625  w^e  find 
him  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  the  chaplain  of  the  fort  erected 
by  the  West  India  Company  there.  In  1627  he  was  back  in  Holland. 
But  it  was  high  time  a  minister  should  be  sent  out  to  Fort  Amster- 
dam, for  it  was  the  practice  both  of  the  East  India  and  West  India 
Companies  to  provide  each  of  their  colonies  with  a  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster.  So  the  West  India  directors  now  requested  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Michiels  to  serve  in  that  capacity  in  their  settlement  on  the  Hud- 
son. He  sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  Januarj^  24, 1628,  and  arrived  on 
April  7th.  His  wife  and  three  children  accompanied  him,  two  of  them 
little  girls  of  a  verj-  tender  age,  and  so  hard  were  their  experiences. 
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on  board  ship  that  Mrs.  (or  Juflfrouw)  Michiels  died  seven  weeks  after 
arrival.  The  domine  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  the  rather 
rough  settlers.  He  at  once  organized  a  church.  Crol  having  gone  to 
Fort  Orange,  Director  Minuit,  who  had  been  a  deacon  in  the  Dutch 
church  of  Wesel,  and  his  brother-in-law  Huyghen,  who  had  been  an 
elder  of  the  Walloon  church  there,  were  duly  elected  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  or  Manhattan.  This  being  done  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated,  and  several  were  received  into  the 
church  by  certificates  of  membership  from  churches  in  the  mother 
country.  A  few  who  had  forgotten  or  lost  these  papers  were  re- 
ceived on  the  testimony  of  others  that  they  were  members,  the  some- 
what unsettled  condition  of  things  making  impossible  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  the  usual  formalities.  Thus  fifty  communicants  par- 
took of  the  Sacrament,  and  constituted  the  first  regularly  organized 
church  society  on  Manhattan  Island  or  in  Greater  New  York.  It 
has  developed  since  into  the  well-known  corporation,  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  Citv,  still  flourish- 
ing  and  prominent  in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  of  the  metropolis. 
This  first  church  in  the  new  world  was  included  and  enrolled 
among  the  churches  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  was  more  democratic  in 
its  beginnings  than  it  became  since  and  is  at  present;  for  while  now 
the  Consistorj',  or  Board  of  Officers,  is  a  self-electing  body,  allowing 
no  vote  to  the  congregation,  these  elders  were  chosen  by  the  people. 
That  this  was  a  settled  policy  and  not  a  compulsory  expedient  at  the 
beginning,  admits  of  easy  proof,  for  Pastor  Michiels  was  **  intending 
the  coming  year,  if  the  Lord  permit,  to  let  one  of  them  [the  officers] 
retire,  and  to  choose  another  in  his  place,  from  a  double  number  first 
lawfully  proposed  to  the  congregation."  The  preaching  was  of 
course  in  Dutch,  yet  sometimes  to  please  the  Walloons  he  would  give 
them  a  sermon  in  French.  There  was  hardly  one  among  them  that 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  the  Dutch  language;  but  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heart  the  mother  tongue  has  ever  a  SAveeter  and  a  dearer 
sound. 

If  we  could  have  placed  ourselves  at  that  early  period  upon  some 
neighboring  height  we  would  have  seen  before  us  the  little  fort,  only 
partially  finished.  Near  it  on  the  east  rose  the  modest  but  substan- 
tial Company's  Winckely  or  storehouse.  Still  further  east  (perhaps 
somewhere  on  Mill  Street,  now  South  William)  stood  the  mill  that 
was  also  a  church.  Ere  long  the  horse-mill  for  grinding  corn  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  windmill  for  sawing  wood,  and  it  may  have  stood  on 
the  rise  of  ground  which  runs  up  Broadway  from  Bowling  Green. 
The  little  cabins  or  houses  of  the  settlers  were  scattered  in  irregular 
groups  among  these  larger  structures;  and  even  thus  early  the  record 
of  New  York's  conflagrations  had  begun.  One  winter's  night,  when 
the  fierce  cold  had  tempted  a  householder  to  pile  on  the  logs  and  urge 
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them  to  too  fell  a  blaze,  the  puny  tiuderbox  of  boards  and  bark  had 
taken  fire,  and  sent  the  fames  through  a  whole  group  of  like  dwell- 
ings.   All  the  settlers,  however,  did  not  live  under  the  shadow  of  the 
fort.    Some  of  the  Walloons  came 
in  OD  ijundajB  from  quite  a  dis- 
tance, perhaps  from   Staten    Is- 
land and  the  Wallabout,  perhaps 
even  as  early  as  this  from  Har- 
lem plains  or  from   beyond  the 
Harlem  River. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  living 
was  luxurious  at  Fort  Amster-      -, 

dam.  The  widowed  domine  could  ^^^^  j^.^,^  company's  sroREHorst 
obtain  no  maid  servants  to  attend 

bis  two  little  daughters,  and  his  boy-servant  was  of  so  little  use  to  him 
that  he  lent  him  to  the  farmers,  who  were  short  of  hands.  Butter 
and  milk  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  high  figure,  for  they  were 
scarcely  sufiScient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farmers'  families  them- 
selves. Thus  most  of  the  food  wherewith  the  denizens  of  Manhattan 
had  to  content  themselves  was  hard  and  stale,  doled  out  often  like 
rations  on  shipboard  and  in  insufficieut  quantity,  so  that  hunger 
could  not  have  been  an  unusual  experience.  Beans,  gray,  hard  peas, 
barley,  dried  codfish— behold  the  bill  of  fai-e  for  the  precursors  of  tie 
patrons  of  Delmonico  and  Sherry  and  Taylor. 

The  land  seemed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  yielded  abuD- 
dant  harvests  from  year  to  year;  but  the  soil  needed  much  tilling  and 
clearing  and  manuring.  The  climate  was  marked  then  as  now  by 
ludden  changes  of  temperature,  the  sun  being  very  hot  as  compared 
with  Holland,  and  the  winters  far  more  severe  and  quite  as  long. 
At  that  season  everybody  clad  himself  in  rough  skins,  and  w^ood  waa 
plentiful  enough  to  prevent  suffering.  But  the  farmers  were  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  horses  and  cattle.  Laborers,  too,  were  few,  and 
often  labor  was  difficult  because  of  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food. 
These  difficulties  continued  longer  tlian  they  might  perhaps,  because 
the  council  were  men  of  little  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  had 
no  intelligent  view  of  the  situation  and  of  its  remedies.  There  seemB 
to  have  been  also  a  lack  of  definite  regulations  on  the  part  of  the 
West  India  Company  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  emergencies 
likely  to  arise  in  so  wild  a  region. 

By  the  side  of  agriculture,  industry  and  manufacture,  more  of  a 
piece  with  our  city's  doings  in  these  later  days,  seem  also  to  have 
made  a  fair  beginning.  Wood  was  cut  in  such  abundance  that  there 
were  not  ships  enough  to  carry  it  away,  and  a  windmill  was  erected 
to  cut  it  into  timber.  Brick  yards  were  established,  but  the  brick 
baked  was  of  a  poor  quality.  Oyster  shells  were  burned  for  lime,  and 
kilns  for  the  purpose  sent  up  their  smoky  volumes.    The  manufactnie 
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of  potash  was  attempted,  but  it  did  not  work  well.  Stone  was  quar- 
ried for  the  fort.  And  the  briny  water  of  the  surrounding  bays  and 
rivers  was  exposed  in  pans  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the 
making  of  salt. 

A  curious  picture  is  afforded  of  the  intercourse  of  the  settlers  with 
the  natives.  They  are  not  spoken  of  in  complimentary  terms  by 
Domine  Michiels,  although  the  point  of  view  of  the  theologian  may 
have  made  their  conspicuous  deficiencies  so  tempting  a  confirmation 
of  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  total  depravity  that  he  was  led  to  insist 
on  evidences  of  it  a  little  beyond  the  facts.  The  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  races  must  have  been  rather  defective,  for  the  Indians 
did  not  seem  anxious  to  have  the  newcomers  leam  their  language. 
They  would  half  utter  their  words,  or  break  their  sentences  in  two, 
and  call  a  dozen  things  by  the  same  name.  Thus  often  a  Dutchman 
would  imagine  he  had  learned  the  language  pretty  well,  when  to  his 
surprise  he  w^ould  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his  savage 
neighbor  as  before  he  began.  So,  in  the  end,  the  settlers  were  content 
to  communicate  with  the  Indians  only  on  the  subject  of  trade,  wliere 
signs  with  the  fingers  did  more  than  words.  Perhaps  the  Indians 
were  not  so  stupid  after  all,  and  had  their  own  pui-pose  in  making  it 
impossible  for  the  strangers  to  understand  what  they  were  saying  to 
each  other. 

Peter  Minuit  does  not  cut  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  annals 
of  these  early  days.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  efficiency, 
and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  One  or  two  enter- 
prises that  he  was  directly  connected  with  deserve  notice,  but  these 
unfortunately  led  to  his  recall.  The  abundance  of  the  timber  was  of 
course  conspicuous.  In  l(i30  it  occurred  to  two  of  the  ^Valloou  colo- 
nists that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 

give  the  home  country  ocular  proof  [  -  '^'- 
of  it,  and  also  of  the  great  size  of  the  ' 
pieces  that  could  be  cut,  by  construct- 
ing a  vessel  phenomenally  large  for 
those  days.  Minuit  approved  of  the 
scheme,  and  pledged  the  funds  of  the 
Compnny  in  aid  of  it.  So  in  that  year 
there  was  built  on  the  shores  of  Man- 
hattan one  of  the  largest  ships  the 
world  had  then  ever  heard  of.  It  was 
of  twelve  hundred  tons  burden,  and 
was  named  the  New  Xetherland. 
But  it  was  a  sort  of  white  elephaut;  an  old  ditch  house. 

indeed  it  provetl  to  be  as  to  its  com- 
parative size,  and  its  nselessness  and  ill  fortune,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Great  Eastern;  and  as  the  Company  did  not  enjoy  such  em- 
ployment of  their  funds,  it  counted  as  a  charge  against  the  Director- 
General. 
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Another  complaint  against  him,  quite  as  unjust,  grew  out  of  the 
creation  of  the  Patroonships,  so  well  known  to  history.  In  1629  it 
was  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  stimulate  the  colonizing  of 
New  Netherland.  Hence  large  tracts  of  land  were  promised  to  any 
person,  or  company,  who  would  send  out  fifty  or  more  colonists. 
These  tracts,  counted  by  the  square  miles  instead  of  acres,  ^-ere  to  be 
the  property  of  such  person,  or  company,  who  was  called  the  Patroon 
of  the  settlement — in  short,  a  sort  of  feudal  lord.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  this  oflFer  bore  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Patroonsbip 
of  Pavonia.  This  embraced  at  first  only  the  territory  now  covered  by 
Hoboken  and  Jersey  City;  but  soon  the  Patroon  added  Staten  Island 
to  the  other  tract,  and  thus  invaded  the  territory  of  Greater  »w 
York.  Manhattan  Island  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  offers  of 
the  Company.  But  parts  of  Westchester  County,  now  in  New  York, 
were  afterward  thus  held. 

Now  it  seems  that  while  the  scheme  of  the  Patroonships  was 
awaiting  the  approval  of  the  Dutch  Government,  several  of  the 
directors  of  the  West  India  Company  took  advantage  of  their  being 
"  on  the  ground  floor,"  to  walk  into  the  privileges  promised  before 
outsiders  had  a  chance.  They  had  selected  through  agents  the 
choicest  spots,  and  were  ready  with  their  claims  the  moment  the 
government  approved  the  measure.  This  shrewdness  on  the  part  of 
a  few  disgusted  the  directors  of  the  Company  who  had  not  been  quite 
so  alert,  and  their  annoyance  vented  itself  upon  the  Director-Gen- 
eral. It  was  supposed  he  had  favored  tlie  schemes  of  the  successful 
Patroons,  although  he  had  been  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  had 
simply  obeyed  the  instructions  that  had  come.  The  States  General^ 
disapproving  of  the  excessive  land-grants,  and  holding  Minuit  re- 
sponsible for  their  enormous  extent  in  every  instance,  demanded  his 
recall.  So  in  1633,  accompanied  by  Treasurer  Lampe,  and  also,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Domine  Michiols,  Peter  ilinuit  embarked  in  the  En- 
dracht,  and  returned  to  Holland. 


fram  a  Colored  Map  locating -rin 
prwent  Streets,  by 
Henry  DuHHEATH  Tyler 
46Wall5t,NewYwk. 


to  llie   inhabitants    of 

(now  NEW-YORK.) 
'ifinff  beloH-  the  present  line  of  Wall  Sireel. 

Lonated  iVoin  hlstorl<iel&  togat  rooords. 
New  York   ia07. 


^ast  ^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


UHDBR   THE   DUTCH    FLAG. 


HE  first  of  that  dynasty  of  Dutch  culoninl  potentates  im- 
mortalized by  the  pages  of  Diedricli  Knickerbocker,  was 
not  the  man  whom  we  have  just  seen  departing  from  these 
shores,  but  Walter  Van  Twiller.  Doubtless  for  the  arrival 
of  that  astonishing  vessel  the  (Joede  Vrouw,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment in  the  mud  of  Communipaw,  and  for  the  exploring  voyages  of 
Oloff  Van  Kortlandt,  the  Dreamer, — the  learned  Knickerbocker  had 
access  to  documents  which  have  unfortunately  escaped  us.  But  as 
the  only  historian  of  repute  who  wrote  and  published  before  Knick- 
erbocker, begins  the  story  of  Dutch  colonial  mle  with  Van  Twiller, 
and  has  only  some  slight  suspicions  of  Minuit,  we  may  make  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  the  sources  whence  old  Diedrich  drew  his  stores 
of  information  when  it  came  to  real  history.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, while  we  continue  to  laugh  over  his  diverting  pages,  to  be  some- 
what cautious  about  receiving  their  testimony  regarding  farts  and 
conditions  therein  described. 
Already  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter we  have  given  a  glimpse  of 
the  Dutch  which  hardly  tallies 
with  Knickerbocker's  account 
of  them.  By  him — Ix»well  re- 
marks, with  a  dash  of  indigna- 
tion in  his  words — by  him. 
"  the  ships  of  the  greatest  navi- 
gators in  the  world  were  rep- 
resented as  sailing  equally 
well  stem- foremost."  It  was  a 
pity  that  in  the  service  of 
humor  Irving  should  have  al- 
lowed himself  these  unrelieved 
misrepresentations ;  for  they 
fell  too  cordially  into  line  with 
the  scorn  which  the  republican 

Dutch  had  long  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  hated  their  princi- 
ples. "  For  more  than  a  century  " — to  cite  Lowell  again — "  the  Dutch 
were  the  laughing-stock  of  polite  Europe.     .     .     .     Meanwhile,  dur- 
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ing  that  very  ceutuiy  of  scorn,  they  were  the  best  artists,  sailon, 
mercbants,  bankers,  printers,  scholai-s,  jurisconsults,  and  statesmei 
in  Europe."  It  was  tliis  habit  of  scornful  contemplation  of  the 
Dutch  which  made  Irving's  jeu  d^esprit  so  inopportune,  and  cauaed 
a  rollicking  piece  of  humor  to  become  a  most  harmful  and  almoit 
irreparable  defamation  of  the  Dutch.  The  world  of  letters  was  too 
I'eady  to  accept  caricatures  as  facts  with  regard  to  them. 

Walter  Van  Twiller,  the  second  Director-General  of  New  Netluf* 
land,  arrived  at  his  post  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  the  "  Salt-Mom* 
tain  "  (Zoiit  BeryJ,  in  April,  1633.  His  council  was  composed  of  foor 
members:  Captain  John' Jansen  Hesse,  Martin  Gerritsen,  Andrev 
Hudde,  and  Jacques  Bentyn.  John  van  (or  de)  Remund,  had 
ceeded  to  liasiferes  as  secretarj%  so  that  this  official  again,  as  well 
the  last  named  of  the  council,  represented  the  Walloon  element  in  the 
government  circle.  The  secretary  under  Minuit  received  the  munifi- 
cent salaiy  of  $15  per  montli,  and  no  doubt  this  was  Bemund's  sti- 
pend also  under  tlie  new  administration.  The  Schout  or  Sheriff, 
whose  main  province  of  authority  was  to  be  Manhattan  rather  than 
New  Netherland,  was  Conrad  Notelman.  The  presence  of  a  militaij 
man,  Captain  Hesse,  in  the  council,  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  company  of  one  liundred  and  four  soldiers  came  over  in  the 
same  ship  with  the  Director.  This  was  a  rather  formidable  propo^ 
tion  of  army  to  citizens,  when  we  reflect  that  only  a  few  yeai-s  before^ 
at  a  time  of  temporary  panic,  when  nearly  all  New  Netherland  wai 
gather(»d  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  as  chickens  are 
gatliered  under  a  hen's  maternal  wings  in  the  hour  of  peril,  tke 
whole  number  of  souls  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  seventy,  er 
six  less  than  were  in  the  ship  with  Paul  wlien  it  went  to  pieces  on  thi^ 
island  of  Malta.  This  earliest  census  of  Greater  New  York,  dated 
1628,  is  worth  remembering  as  we  count  our  present  millions. 

There  must  have  been  Dutchmen  and  Dutchmen  in  Van  Twillert 
day,  as  there  are  Dutchmen  and  Dutchmen,  or  Yankees  and  Y'^ankeea, 
to-day,  or  any  time.  That  is,  there  are  always  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
And  Van  Twiller  was  of  a  kind  to  almost  justify  Irving's  wildest 
caricatures.  He  gave  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  figure  as  clown  in  any 
book  that  wished  to  make  him  one,  only  a  few  days  after  his  arrivrf 
at  Manhattan.  On  April  13,  1G33,  an  English  ship,  the  "  William,^ 
guided  by  a  Dutchman  who  used  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  West 
India  Company  at  Albany,  or  Fort  Orange,  came  up  the  Bay,  and 
coolly  proceeded  to  go  up  the  river.  Of  course  she  was  hailed  and 
ordered  to  stop.  Her  crew  was  summoned  on  shore  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves.  The  captain  claimed  that  the  Hudson's  river 
and  all  adjoining  territories  were  English  in-opeHy,  and  the  ship  had 
a  perfect  right  to  trade  there.  This  was  denied.  But  on  being  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  vessel,  the  captain  defied  the  director's 
protest,  and  gayly  sailed  northward  out  of  sight.    Then  did  the  val- 
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CAPTAIN  DAVID  PIETEHZ  DE  VK1E8, 

iant  Walter  summon  citizens  and  soldiers  to  the  water's  edge,  and, 
broaching  a  cask  of  the  Company's  best  wine,  bade  every  one  drink 
the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Omnge,  and  the  confusion  of  his  enemies^ 
as  a  mode  of  asserting  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland.  The  as- 
sertion was  very  cordially  indorsed,  but  it  did  not  stop  the  progress 
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of  the  William.  A  more  effective  method  to  secure  that  end  vm 
followed  at  the  instance  of  a  quite  different  stamp  of  man^  who  had 
arrived  at  Manhattan  almost  simultaneously  with  the  director. 
This  was  Captain  David  Pietersen  de  Vries,  one  of  the  Patroons  of 
the  Swanendael  Estate  on  the  Delaware,  a  man  of  great  capacity  in 
affairs  and  decision  of  character,  whose  frequent  appearances  upon 
the  stage  in  this  early  history  of  the  colony  were  invariably  creditable 
to  himself  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community.  By  his  ad-  I 
vice  a  force  of  soldiers  was  sent  after  the  intruding  stranger,  and 
thus  their  impudent  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  Dutch  territory 
was  effectually  stopped. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Province  of  New  Netherland  had  hither- 
to yielded  the  West  India  Company  any  very  large  profits.  In  the 
year  preceding  Van  Twiner's  arrival,  the  largest  figure  in  the  ex- 
ports of  furs  had  been  reached — 143,125  florins.  But  imports  of  vari- 
ous goods  and  wares  for  the  support  of  the  colonists  and  to  purchase 
peltries  to  the  amount  of  31,320  florins,  offset  the  other;  while  in  1631 
there  had  been  no  exports  at  all,  and  the  imports  at  the  cost  of  the 
Company  had  amounted  to  17,355  florins.  De  Laet,  the  historian  of 
the  Company,  and  one  of  its  directors,  sums  up  the  exports  and  im- 
ports for  nine  years  from  1624  to  1632,  and  makes  the  total  of  the  one 
454,127  florins,  and  of  the  other  272,847  florins;  leaving  a  net  gain  of 
181,280  florins,  or  $72,512,  a  little  over  $8,000  per  annum. 

Surely  this  was  nothing  to  boast  of  by  the  side  of  the  millions 
yielded  by  the  single  happy  capture  of  a  silver  fleet.  But  the  well-lined 
coffers  of  the  Company,  as  a  result  of  these  more  brilliant  exploits, 
enabled  them  to  put  funds  into  Van  Twiller's  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  making  things  more  comfortable  and  attractive  on  Manhattan 
Island,  thereby  inducing  larger  colonization,  and  securing  eventually 
more  satisfactory  returns.  At  once  upon  Van  Twiller's  arrival, 
preparations  were  begun  for  completing  the  fort.  Its  walls  were 
now  strongly  faced  with  stone  on  the  inside.  Barracks  for  the  sol- 
diers were  built  along  the  west  wall,  and  a  commodious  house  for  the 
Governor  along  the  east  wall,  inside  the  quadrangle.  The  principal 
gate  was  on  the  north,  guarded  by  a  small  redoubt  called  a  horn, 
where  Bowling  Green  is  now.  There  was  a  small  gate  on  the  wate^ 
side,  for  the  river  came  close  up  against  the  fort,  all  that  ground  now 
forming  Battery  Park  having  been  since  filled  in.  A  saw  mill  was 
erected  on  Nooten  (now  Governor's)  Island.  A  windmill  also  was 
placed  upon  the  southeast  corner  of  the  fortifications,  thus  strangely 
combining  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  war;  though  it  may  well  be  that 
the  mill  also  effectively  served  the  purposes  of  war.  The  savages 
must  have  looked  with  awe  and  alarm  upon  the  strange  object  with 
its  wildly  gyrating  arms. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  present  administration  was  the  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  of  the  lower  portion  of  Manhattan  Island  into 
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farms,  carefully  measured  and  numbered.  These  farms  bore  a  name 
in  Dutch  which  has  become  quite  familiar  in  our  city's  history,  and 
still  designates  a  famous  and  somewhat  unique  thoroughfare.  The 
Dutch  name  was  "  Bouwerij  "  or  "  Bouwerei,"  meaning  land  to  be 
cultivated;  but  the  form  of  the  word  has  been  anglicized  phoneti- 
cally into  Bowery.  There  were  six  of  these  "  bouweries."  A  tract 
called  the  "  Company's  Garden  "  stretched  from  the  fort  to  about 
Wall  Street  on  the  west  of  Broadway,  a  very  narrow  strip,  as  the 
ground  covered  by  Greenwich  and  Washington  Streets  was  not  yet 
^^  made."  Beyond  this  garden  lay  farm  No.  1,  reaching  perhaps 
about  as  far  as  Chambers  Street.  No.  3  went  up  to  the  borders  of  the 
later  Greenwich  village,  and  No.  5  must  have  included  the  territory 
thus  designated  subsequently.  On  the  east  side  of  a  road  which  after- 
Tvard  became  famous  as  our  Broadway,  lay  farms  2,  4,  and  6,  of  which 
No.  4  embraced  the  spot  then  sometimes  called  the  "  plain  of  Man- 
hattan," subsequently  better  known  as  the  Commons  and  City  Hall 
Park.  Thus  were  the  farms  laid  out;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
all  occupied.  It  is  upon  these  silent  solitudes  of  tangled  forests,  and 
weedy  creeks,  and  sluggish  ponds,  with  only  here  and  there  a  fur- 
rowed field,  or  rolling  pasture,  and  scarce  a  house  anywhere,  that 
now  are  seen  the  huge  "  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  " 
of  business.  As  more  colonists  came  out,  and  occasional  vessels 
arrived  with  cattle  and  horses,  the  agricultural  returns  were  increas- 
ingly encouraging.  Besides  ordinary  farm  products,  canarj^  seed 
was  experimented  with,  even  the  "Arms  of  Amsterdam,"  in  1626, 
<*arrying  specimens  of  that  article.  But  there  was  undoubted  suc- 
<*ess  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Two  Englishmen  from 
Virginia,  George  Holmes  and  Thomas  Hall,  introduced  its  culture, 
and  they  were  given  a  generous  reception  among  the  colonists.  By 
a  somewhat  artificial  expedient  Fort  Amsterdam,  as  the  settlement 
was  called,  was  made  the  beneficiary  of  the  fur  trade  going  on 
throughout  the  whole  province.  It  was  given  the  stapel-recht,  or 
^*  staple-right,"  which  Holland'^  earliest  Count  Dirk  had  bestowed 
upon  his  capital  city  of  Dortrecht  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  That  is,  all  the  peltries  gathered  throughout  New 
Netherland  by  Dutch  vessels  had  to  be  brought  to  Manhattan,  there 
to  be  weighed  or  priced,  and  some  kind  of  duty  exacted  before  final 
shipment.  De  Laet's  records  show  that  in  1633  peltry  exports  had 
fallen  oflf  from  the  previous  year  to  only  91,375  florins'  worth.  But 
in  1635  they  had  again  run  up  to  the  value  of  134,925  florins  (|53,770); 
but,  as  is  seen,  even  this  was  less  than  the  exports  of  1632.  Hence 
the  West  India  Company  continued  to  complain  of  their  unprofitable 
venture  in  the  untoward  climate  of  North  America,  compared  to 
what  they  drew  from  the  more  genial  coasts  of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

In  the  same  ship  with  Director  Van  Twiller  arrived  the  Rev.  Ever- 
ardus  Bogardus  (in  Dutch,  Evert  Bogert)  to  be  the  pastor  of  the 
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church  already  organized,  and  the  first  schoolmaster,  Adam  Roe- 
landsen.  There  may  not  have  been  a  very  great  number  of  children 
on  the  island,  or  perhaps  their  desire  for  learning  was  not  consum- 
ing. At  any  rate  Schoolmaster  Roelandsen  found  it  expedient,  in 
addition  to  his  pedagogical  duties,  to  assume  the  conduct  of  a 
"  bleekery,"  or  bleachery;  that  is,  a  washing  establishment,  such  as 
are  canied  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  Holland  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  linen  possessed  by  every  household.  The  school 
was  undoubtedly  held  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  probably 
in  the  same  building. 

For  a  church  edifice  there  now  soon  arose,  in  the  wake  of  that  ac- 
tivity in  building  which  came  with  the  advent  of  the  new  Director. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  a  large  expenditure  of  money  was  permitted 
for  this  sacred  purpose,  as  compared  with  those  for  civic  structures. 
"  Rude  materials  '^  it  is  told  us,  very  likely  pUiin  boards,  w^ere  used  in 
its  construction.  What  its  shape  was  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was 
later  compared  to  a  bam  by  Captain  de  Vries.  It  stood  where  now 
we  find  33  Pearl  Street.  Graduallv  clusters  of  houses  followed  the 
lines  of  the  fort  or  the  contour  of  the  shore.  The  river  front  came  up 
as  far  as  Pearl  Street  in  that  early  day,  and  the  block  from  present 
Whitehall  Street  to  Broad,  was  called  "the  Strand"  (or  "the 
Water  "  sometimes).  Among  the  rude  neighboring  houses  or  cabins 
of  the  congregation  rose  now  this  modest  ecclesiastical  edifice,  the 
first  to  grace  or  bless  Manhattan  Island.  Perhaps  a  "  pastorie  "  or 
parsonage  was  soon  built  for  Domine  Bogardus,  on  Whitehall  near 
Bridge,  or  Bridge  near  Whitehall,  depending  upon  what  part  of  the 
lot  the  house  was  put.  Bogardus  was  a  widower,  however,  at  this 
time,  and  may  not  have  been  in  a  hurry  for  a  house.  We  shall  find  as 
the  years  go  on  that  the  Domine  was  not  of  a  mild  temperament. 
He  felt  called  upon  to  pay  his  compliments  publicly  to  Director  Van 
Twiller,  rebuking  him  for  alleged  malfeasance  in  oflSce.  He  called 
him  a  "  child  of  the  devil "  (een  dnyveVs  kind),  and  promised  to  give 
him  a  shake  from  the  pulpit.  And  under  Kieft  things  came  to  a  pass 
much  worse.  It  is  rather  sad  to  note  these  unfriendly  relations  be- 
tween the  civil  and  religious  powers,  as  compared  with  the  excellent 
harmony  and  co-operation  existing  under  Minuit. 

Walter  Van  Twiller  was  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the  threat- 
ened pulpit  shake-up.  He  was  given  to  land  speculation  on  a  large 
scale.  The  scale  was  only  large  in  the  way  of  acres  then:  could  his 
transactions  have  been  transferred  to  these  days,  it  would  have  been 
enormous  also  in  the  way  of  dollars.  He  made  use  of  his  official  posi- 
tion to  get  possession  of  Pagganck,  or  Nut  Island  (now  Governor's); 
and  to  match  this  insular  property  he  quite  symmetrically  added  to 
it  a  few  other  islands  in  the  East  River.  Some  of  his  council  fol- 
lowed so  excellent  an  example  and  voted  themselves  a  goodly  portion 
of  Greater  New  York.    Fifteen  thousand  acres  on  Long  Island,  now 
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iiioludiug  the  Town  of  Flatlands,  a  part  of  Brooklyn,  were  thus  di- 
vided between  them.  It  was  a  strange  fact  that  wliile  tlie  six  com- 
pany farms  wei'e  poorly  stocked  and  liardly  profitable,  Van  Twiller 
and  bis  henchmen  were  signally  pi-osperous  as  farmers.  Lubbertus 
\'au  Dincklagen,  who  had  succeeded  Notelman  an  Schout.  i-emon- 

strated  with  the  Director-Gen- 

eral ;  so  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office,  minus  arrears 
for  salary,  and  shipped  to  Hol- 
land. But  this  act  of  disci- 
pline pi-oved  a  sort  of  boom- 
erang for  the  Director.  Uis 
official  irregularities,  his  fre- 
quent debaucheries,  his  ex- 
ceedingly questionable  private 
life,  were  plainly  laid  before 
the  West  India  Company  by 
Van  Dincklageu.  Indeed,  the 
case  against  Van  Twiller  ap- 
peai-ed  so  clear  that  he  was  water  gate  Foorot  wallstkllt 
dismissed  from  his  office.    He 

seemed  to  care  little  for  the  disgrace,  remaining  in  the  colony  to  make 
the  most  that  he  could  of  his  lands,  possessing,  besides  his  islands  in 
the  East  Kiver,  a  colony  on  Staten  Island,  and  a  tobacco  plantation 
and  dwelling  house  ou  Manhattan,  He  also  dealt  in  cattle,  with  gi-eat 
snct-ess;  for  in  the  general  deartli  of  cattle  he  profited  largely  by 
letting  out  his  own  abundant  and  excellent  stuck  to  his  neighbors. 

William  Kieft,  the  next  Director-Oeueral  of  New  Netherlaud, 
reacheil  Manhattan  or  Fort  Amsterdam  on  March  28,  1038.  Of  his 
antecedents  very  little  is  known,  and  that  little  not  of  a  savory  char- 
acter. Once  a  bankrupt  in  business,  and  accused,  though  not  convict- 
ed, of  having  defrauded  captives  in  Turkish  power  of  their  ransom, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  West  India  Company  sent  out  a 
person  of  a  reputation  so  shady  to  be  the  chief  pei-sonage  in  their  col- 
ony of  New  Netherland.  They  must  have  held  the  enterprise  there  in 
supreme  contempt,  especially  when  almost  at  the  same  time  they 
sent  out  as  their  Governor-General  in  Brazil  no  less  a  person  tlian 
John  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  a  cousin  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Kieft  was  a  man  of  small  stature.  His  mind 
was  no  larger  than  his  body ;  he  was  self-willed  and  vindictive,  and  by 
his  cruelty',  born  perhaps  of  timidity,  he  brought  shame  and  disaster 
alike  upon  the  Dutch  name  and  the  Dutch  possessions.  He  came  pre- 
pared to  exercise  to  the  full  the  petty  tyranny  in  which  such  a  soul  as 
his  would  particularly  delight.  His  council  consisted  of  a  single  per- 
son, Dr.  John  de  la  Montague,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  from  persecu- 
tion in  his  native  France.    To  make  this  arrangement  more  farcical 
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still,  he  gave  one  vote  to  the  doctor  and  claimed  two  for  himself.  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  West  India  Company  should  have  ordered 
or  sanctioned  a  scheme  of  government  so  ridiculous  as  this.  There  was 
a  ijrovincial  secretary,  Cornelius  Van  Tienhoven,  and  a  Schout-tiscal, 
as  before.  But  Kieft  was  determined  to  be  sovereign  in  tlie  colony. 
'*  1  have  more  power  here,"  he  said  at  one  time,  ''  than  the  Company 
itself;  therefore,  I  may  do  and  allow  in  this  country  what  1  please.  1 
am  my  own  master,  for  I  have  my  commission  not  from  the  Compjuiy, 
but  from  the  States-General."  The  prospects  of  the  infant  colouj 
could  not  have  been  of  the  brightest,  with  such  a  man  to  direct  their 
affairs. 

Yet  there  wiis  much  to  raise  jjeople's  expectations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Testy.  Kieft  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
business  activity.  Among  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  put  in  good 
order  the  Company's  bouweries,  and  as  the  promise  of  better  tenu8 
and  vigorous  management  was  made  widely  known  in  the  home  coun- 
try, a  number  of  colonists  of  the  better  class  began  to  come  over. 
These  leased  or  purchased  tracts  of  land  in  vai-ious  portions  of 
(ireat(»r  Xew  Y'ork.  Ex-Director  N'an  Twiller,  pocketing  the  disgrace 
of  his  removal,  added  to  his  former  plantations  by  leasing  Company's 
farm  No.  5,  embracing  the  later  Village  of  Greenwich,  a  tract  called 
by  the  Indians  Sapohanican.  Not  to  be  b(*hind  his  chief,  Andreas 
Iludde,  the  e^-councilor,  not  satisfied  with  the  part  ownei*shii)  of 
Flatlands,  secured  the  lease  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Manhattan,  or  part  of  the  present  Uarlem.  in  the 
vicinity,  or  in  that  part  of  Uarlem  lying  between  Eighth  Avenue  and 
the  Harlem  liiver,  was  Councilor  La  Alont^gne's  plantation  of  ''  Vre- 
dendael  "  (l*eacedale),  and  Secretary  Van  Tienhoven  leased  and  oper- 
ated a  farm  on  the  Harlem  exactly  opposite,  thus  near  Motthaven. 
Joachim  Petei-sen  Kuyter  had  another  plantation  bordering  on  the 
Harlem,  which  he  styled  Zegendael  (Blissvale),  and  Jonas  Bronck 
opposite  him,  cultivated  a  tract  running  from  the  Harlem  to  the 
Bronx  Kiver,  naming  it  "  Emmi'ius.'^  Meanwhile  de  Vries  had  come 
to  the  colony  again  late  in  1G38,  and  started  a  colony  on  Staten  Island 
for  the  Patroon  Cornelius  Melyn,  who  arrived  with  Kuyter  in  lGi}9. 
I)e  Vries  also  settled  on  a  farm  on  Manhattan  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  fort.  Coney  Island  was  embraced  within  a  lease  then  given, 
and  later  Kieft  purchaseil  from  the  Indians  for  the  Company  a  ti-act 
of  land  reaching  from  Coney  Island  to  Gowanus,  opposite  (lovernors 
Island. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  must  be  mentioned  Adriaen  Vander 
Donck,  who  came  to  Manhattan  from  Konsselaerswyck,  a  doctor  of 
laws,  and  a  Jonkheer,  or  Yonker,  a  kind  of  squire  or  night.  For  im- 
portant services  rendered  he  acquired,  in  1040,  as  Patroon,  a  lai^e 
tract  of  land  running  north  along  the  Hudson  from  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek  beyond  the  present  Yonkers  (which  derives  its  name  from  him), 
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and  back  to  the  Saw  Mill  River.  Thus  another  portion  of  Greater 
New  York  was  occupied,  and  u  man  of  importance,  who  made  his 
presence  notably  felt  in  latfr  years,  was  added  to  the  population  gath- 
ering around  the  fort. 
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Before  tlie  ludiau  warn  which  devastated  the  Greater  New  Yort 
territory  fi-oni  one  end  to  the  otlier  during  Kieft's  temi  had  reach*^ 
their  heifflit,  several  i*eiuarlviible  settlements  had  taken  place  witliiu 
tliat  teri'itory.  These  were  made  b.v  varions  people  of  the  Aiiabai>- 
tist  persuasion,  wlio  wei-e  snbjected  to  tierce  pei-aecution  in  the  col- 
onies controlled  bv  tlie  IMiritans.  In  New  Netlierlami  tliey  received 
a  hearty  welcome.  They  were  penuitted  to  lease  or  purchase  land  m 
favi>rable  terms.  I'romiueut  among  tlie  leaders  of  these  cuuipanies 
were  two  ladies,  ilrs,  Anne  Hutchinson  and  Lady  Moody.  Mrs. 
llutcliiuson  came  tir^t  to  Massacliusetts  in  lii34,  but  iu  lOItS  »lie  wax 
forced  into  exile.  Tlien  for  a  wliile  sin-  sought  i-efuge  in  Ifhotle 
Island,  but  after  lier  husband's  death  slie  came  to  Xew  Nethevlaud, 
feeling  more  secuii.'  fwuu  the  ami  of  I'uritaii  persecution  there.  In 
Hi42  she  and  her  adliereiits  settled  at  IVlliam  Xeck,  whei-e  the  IIutoL- 
inson  IJiver  still  flows  in  that  exti-eme  northeast  comer  of  tlie  an- 
nexed <listri<'t,  to  remind  iis  of  her  pi-esencc.  A  year  later  Lady 
JIoo»Iy  settled  at  (.Jnivesend,  Long  Island,  lately  incorporated  into 
Itiooklyn,  now  quite  at  tlie  southern  limit  of  <ii*eater  New  York.  She 
had  sought  free<iom  of  opinion  in  ivligion  near  Saleui,  Mass.,  and  was 
for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Congregational  cliurch  tliei-e.  Hut  her 
convictions  regarding  infant  liaptism  could  not  be  tolerated.  So  she 
broke  np  a  very  flourishing  and  well-ap]»ointed  settlement,  and  tnina- 
ferred  it  to  Kieft's  domain,  the  tract  now  called  Oravesend  being 
assigned  to  her.  A  strongly  fortified  Jiouse  marked  the  center  of 
tlH'  new  ]daiitHtion,  about  which  clustered  the  liouses  of  friends  and 
dependents.  Then?  was  a  stockade  survounding  these  dwellings,  and 
the  farm  lands  lay  outside.  Lady  Moody  took  no  chances  on  the  In- 
dians, and  it  was  well  she  was 
so  prudent,  as  she  soon  had 
reason  to  find  out.  In  Hi42  a 
comimuy  of  Anaba])tistN,  un- 
der the  leadershij)  of  Hev. 
Francis  Doughty,  received  a 
grant  or  lease  of  laud  at  "  Mes- 
|iat."or  Jlasiieth.  Loug  Island; 
after  the  Indians  had  wiiied 
oui  this  plantation,  some  diti- 
I>iite  arising  betweet  the  min- 
ister and  his  folhnvei-s  as  to 
the  proprietary  riglits  to  Mes- 
paf.  Mr.  Doughty  and  otbeiT. 
in  IMTt.  took  up  land  when' 
the  Village  of  l-'lushing  is  now 
Iocal<'<l.  And  finally,  in  Hi-i:t.  -Tohu  Tliiogmorton  and  thirty-five.Ana- 
baptist  families  received  permission  to  settle  in  tliat  part  of  The 
Hi-onx  Borough  which  includes  Tlir<»gg's  Xeck,  a  nani<'  derived  frmii 
that  of  the  leader  of  these  i-ofngees. 
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As  shall  ai)iK\ar  lat(M*,  Kieft  was  not  mucli  of  a  rolijjjious  man,  and 
it  may  be  his  indifference  to  reliji:ion  that  made  him  so  tolerant  of  all 
sects.  For,  in  addition  to  the  above  instances,  which  may  be  set  to 
his  credit  or  discivdit,  as  it  may  please  the  reader,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  dnrinp:  his  administration  that  notable  ju'otection 
was  affoiiled  to  the  Jesnit  missionaries.  Fathers  Jop:nes  and  Hressani. 
The  story  of  Joj!:nes's  heroism  and  snfFerinps  and  tinal  nuird(M'  by  the 
ifohawks  in  1(540  is  a  familiar  one.  Tn  1(543,  sadly  tortured  and  mu- 
tilated, he  was  rescued  and  ransomed  from  the  fi(M-ce  savaj^es  at  Ti(Mis- 
selaerswyck,  near  Albany,  and  brouj2:ht  down  to  FoH  Amsterdam. 
Director  Kieft  treatcnl  him  with  the  <>jreatest  consideration,  jijave  him 
money,  and  sent  him  to  France  five  of  charge,  in  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships.  Father  Jojijues  has  left  on  record  his  impr(*ssions  of  life 
(m  Manhattan  Island.  Tt  is  frcmi  him  we  h»arn  that  no  less  than 
eijj:hteen  lanjijuages  could  be  heard  in  the  colony;  and  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  variety  of  creeds  rej)resent(Ml  and  tolerate<l  there  on  equal 
terms.  Father  Bressani  was  ransomed  from  the  Tro(|Uois  for  a  <;ood 
round  sum,  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  bunuMl  at  the  stake,  in  1644. 
He  too  was  sent  to  France,  via  Holland,  fi-ee  of  <»har«::<^  Thes(»  inci- 
dents ai'e  certainly  among  the  pleasantest  to  r(H*oi*d,  and  reflect  credit 
on  Kieft  and  the  Company  from  whatever  point  of  vi(»w  w(»  choose  to 
look  at  them. 

We  must  now  turn,  however,  to  the  darker  side  of  William  the 
Testy's  administration — the  stoiy  of  the  lonj»*  aud  cru(d  Indian  wars. 
It  bej::ins  with  a  tale  of  un])rovoked  murder  and  its  revenjre,  inevit- 
able accordinjjj  to  the  savajije  <*ode.  Away  back  in  ir)2(5  three  scM'vants 
of  Director  Minuit,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  b(MMi  ne«ri*oes,  were 
at  work  on  the  edge  of  the  pond  called  the  "  (^)llect,''  in  lat(M*  times. 
It  was  located  at  the  bottom  of  that  de])ression  in  Centre  StnM^t,  sloj)- 
ing  down  from  Bi'oome  Street  on  the  north  ami  I\(»a<le  Street  on  the 
south,  the  Tombs  pnson  until  lately  occu])yin{j:  its  site.  While  (^n- 
gaged  in  cutting  wood,  an  Indian  man  and  boy  api)eared  on  the  scene, 
the  boy  being  the  man's  nephew.  They  were  carrying  a  lot  of  beaver 
skins  to  be  traded  for  trinkets  at  the  fort.  The  negroes,  tempted  by 
the  valuable  fui*s,  killed  the  adult  Indian,  but  the  boy  esca])<Ml.  lie 
vowed  vengeance,  and  quietly  bided  his  time.  Fiftcn^n  ye«irs  after,  an 
Indian  suddenly  entered  the  shop  of  Claes  Swits  (or  Smits),  a  wheel- 
wright, living  far  out  near  Turtle  Bay,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Forty-fifth 
Street  and  the  East  River,  attacked  the  occupant  with  a  tomahawk 
while  his  back  was  turned,  and  murdered  him  in  cold  blood.  The  as- 
sailant was  the  nephew  of  the  Indian  killed  in  102(>,  and  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Weckquaesge(*ks.  The  tribe  having  becm  summoned 
to  surrender  the  murderer,  refused  to  give  him  up. 

It  would  not  do  to  leave  so  bold  a  murder  unpunished,  for  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  multiply  such  events  indefinitely,  a  condition  fatal 
to  the  plantation  of  the  teiritory.    So  nothing  remained  but  to  de- 
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Clare  war  against  the  savage  foe.  For  this  important  step,  however, 
Kieft  was  not  pre])ared  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself  and 
the  council  so  peculiarly  constituted.  The  situation,  therefore,  actu- 
ally forced  him  to  make  a  concession  that  temporarily  converted  the 
colonial  oligarchy  he  had  fondly  planned  to  establish  into  the  freest 
kind  of  democratic  state.  All  the  heads  of  families  were  summoned 
to  meet  on  "  Thursday,  August  29,  1041," — a  date  worth  noting— 
*^  for  the  consideration  of  some  important  and  necessary  matters" 
l)ertaining  to  the  common  weal.  Out  of  this  assembly  twelve  men 
were  chosen,  with  De  Vries  as  chairman,  who  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  making  war  on  the  Indians. 
We  find  upon  the  list  of  names  those  of  Jan  Jansen  Damen,  who  later 
had  a  farm  running  from  Broadway  to  the  East  Kiver,  just  north  of 
Wall  Street;  also  Joachim  Kuyter,  of  Zegendael  on  the  Harlem,  and 
Joris  (or  George)  Rapalye,  of  the  Wallabout,  or  Walloon  Bay.  By 
the  advice  of  De  Vries,  who  had  had  some  experience  in  Indian  war- 
fare, and  knew  both  how  to  intimidate  and  to  pacify  Indians,  the 
committee  of  twelve  recommended  that  efforts  should  be  further 
made  to  induce  the  Weckquaesgecks  to  give  up  the  offender.  But  the 
committee  went  a  little  beyond  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  for 
they  thought  that  this  was  too  good  a  chance  to  let  go  for  bringing 
the  arbitrary  Kieft  to  terms  in  the  matter  of  popular  rights.  They 
demanded  an  increase  in  the  council  from  one  to  five  members,  the 
four  additional  ones  to  be  selected  from  the  twelve.  Kieft  reluc- 
tantly yielded,  gi*anting  the  council  thus  enlarged  judiciary  powers, 
and  (mly  occasionally  a  voice  in  public  affairs  generally.  Protection 
too  gained  its  first  foothold  on  iManhattan  Island,  New  Englanders 
being  forbidden  to  sell  cows  and  goats  in  New"  Netherland.  Thus 
Walter  Van  Twiller  could  not  be  underbid  in  his  sales  of  these  useful 
chattels,  and  the  prevention  of  their  increase  by  importation  would 
not  be  lessening  his  terms  for  hiring  them  out. 

Tn  March,  1642,  the  Weckquaesgecks,  having  still  failed  to  surren- 
der the  murdei-er  of  Smits,  war  was  declared.  A  force  of  eighty  men 
under  one  Ensign  Van  Dyck,  marched  against  their  villages  in  West- 
chester Countv,  with  orders  to  destrov  bv  fire  and  by  sword.  But 
somehow  the  armv  lost  its  wav  in  the  woods  and  the  darkness,  and 
failed  to  reach  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  the  demonstration  had  the 
effect  of  a  very  wiiolesome  fright.  A  conference  was  held  at  Bronck's 
house  and  peace  effected  on  the  promise  that  the  murderer  would  be 
surrendered.  Although  the  promise  was  not  kept,  yet  this  peace  con- 
cluded the  first  episode  of  the  war. 

Isolated  murders  kept  on  occuring  at  various  points  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^lanhattan  Island,  exasperating  the  not  too  placid  temper  of  Will- 
iam the  Testy.  It  must  have  been  on  this  account  that  he  was  pro- 
voked into  an  act  of  atrocity  quite  woi-thy  of  his  savage  neighbors 
themselves.    The  Indians  in  the  territorv  of  Greater  New  York  and 
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iu  Xew  Jersey  belonged  to  the  general  faiiiil.v  of  tlie  Algoiiiniins. 
During  a  raid  of  the  Indians  of  the  "  I^'ive  Nations  "  tif  the  Iroquois 
family,  carrying  their  ever-victorious  armH  down  toward  the  iiiontli 
of  the  UndsoD,  a  unniber  of  Algonqniu  ti-ibes  took  refuge  among  the 
Dutch  settlers.  One  party  fled  to  l)e  Vries's  plantation  on  Stateu 
Island;  a  second  encamped  on  I'lanck's  farm  at  Taulus  Hook,  oppo- 
site Manhattan,  in  New  Jersey;  ami  a  third  ci-oseed  the  North  Itiver, 
not  stopping  till  they  had  quite  traversed  the  island,  and  huddled  to- 
gether in  terror  among  the  woods  on  C-orlaer's  Hook,  jutting  into  the 
East  River  opposite  the  Wallnbout.  Kieft  was  infornieil  of  the  inc'iir- 
sion  of  these  Indians.  It  is  possible  he  may  have  supposed  their  jtur- 
pose  was  hostile.    At  any  rate,  he  gave  orders  to  attack  the  camps 
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at  I'auhiH  Hook  and  at  Corhier's  Hook.  On  the  iiiglil  of  iM-bruary  27, 
](>43,  eighty  men,  women,  ami  children  Avere  ruthlessly  destroyed  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  and  on  that  of  the  28th  a  similar  outrage  caused 
the  destruction  of  forty  men,  Avomen,  and  infants  at  Corlaer's  Hook. 
These  unpardcmable  acts  could  only  have  one  resuM.  They  kindled 
tlie  flames  of  war  and  vengeance  among  all  the  surrounding  tribes 
in  Jersey,  in  Westchester  County,  on  Staten  Island,  on  Long  Island. 
Knyter's  farm  ami  buildings  wei-e  destroyed  on  the  Harlem.  Itrouik 
was  probably  murdered  then.  Anne  Hutchinson's  settlement  was 
raided,  the  good  woman  herself  killed,  and  her  little  eight-year-old 
daughter  captured.  Throgmorton  and  his  friends  suffered  great  loss 
of  lives  and  goods,  Mr.  Poughty's  plantation  at  Maspetii  was  entirely 
awept  away,  and  only  the  excellent  precautions  taken  by  Lady  Moody 
at  Oravesend  enabled  her  to  repel  successfully  thi-ee  fierce  attacks  by 
Indian  warriors.    Efforts  to  restore  peace  were  repeatedly  made  by 
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the  now  thoroughly  frightened  Kieft,  but  mostly  in  vain.  A  congress 
of  sachems  met  at  Rockaway  at  one  time,  and  tlie  fearless  De  Vriefi, 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  tlie  Indians,  went  out  to  represent 
the  director.  While  quiet  was  thus  restored  at  one  point,  hostilitieji 
would  break  out  again  at  another.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  Staten 
Island  under  Ensign  Van  Dyck,  and  one  to  Westchester  under  Cap- 
tain John  TJnderhill.  They  did  good  work  at  fighting  the  Indians, 
and  inspired  them  with  a  wMiolesome  fear.  But  peace  was  not  finally 
established  on  a  fimi  basis  until  August,  1G45.  On  the  25th  of  that 
month  a  solemn  assembly  of  citizens  and  Indian  chiefs  met  within 
the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  and  signed  a  treaty.  The  tenns  were 
that  all  cases  of  injure  to  person  or  propei'ty  on  either  side  wore  to  be 
laid  befoi-e  the  respectiye  authorities.  No  aiTned  Indian  was  to  come 
within  the  line  of  the  settlement;  no  colonist  was  to  yisit  tho  Indian 
yillages  without  a  natiye  to  escort  him.  In  celebration  of  the  peace, 
and  in  recognition  of  an  oyerruling  Proyidence  who  had  thus  caused 
the  reign  of  terror  to  come  to  a  happy  end,  Director  Kieft  pi-oclaimcHl 
a  day  of  thanksgiving.  On  September  (y^  1645,  it  was  recommended 
that  "  in  all  places  where  there  are  any  English  or  Dutch  churches, 
God  Almighty  shall  be  thanked  and  praised." 

In  the  midst  of  the  stress  of  the  Indian  wars  Kieft  had  been  com- 
pelled more  than  once  to  I'esoi-t  to  the  people  of  the  colony  for  advice 
and  support.  The  "  twelve  men  "  having  been  soon  sent  about  their 
business,  after  securing  the  concessions  they  demanded,  a  new  repre- 
sentative body  had  to  be  elected.  This  consisted  of  eight  men.  ^*  The 
good  ])eople  of  the  Twelve,"  and  "  the  good  peo])le  of  the  Eight  ''  were 
municipal  institutions  of  Holland  dating  back  to  the  14th  century: 
and  thus  in  these  bodies  called  into  existence  by  the  emergencies  of 
the  Indian  war,  we  recognize  the  first  traces  of  municipal  irovern- 
ment  in  Greater  New  York.  The  eight  men  continued  to  watch  the 
interests  of  the  people  after  the  war  was  over.  They  protested 
against  excessive  duties  levied  by  Kieft  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  but  he  treated  the  representatives  of  the  commonalty  with  dis- 
dain. Then  the  eight  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Patroon  Melvn, 
of  Staten  Island,  drew  up  a  formal  complaint  airainst  Kieft's  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  measures,  reciting  also  that  his  cruelty  had  pro- 
voked the  disastrous  Indian  troubles,  and  charging  that  by  his  con- 
nivance they  were  prolonged.  This  complaint  was  sent  to  the  West 
India  Company,  and  produced  a.  profound  effect.  Indeed,  so  deeply 
discouraged  was  the  Company  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  New^  Nether- 
land  that  it  was  seriously  debated  whether  it  Avere  not  better  to  trans- 
port the  colonists  in  a  body  back  to  the  Fatherland,  and  abandon  the 
unprofitable  enterprise  altogether. 

The  year  1642  was  made  memorable  bv  the  erection  of  two  impor- 
tant buildings.  At  that  time  trade  with  the  neighborinjr  colonies, 
both  of  the  south  and  east,  seems  to  have  been  quite  brisk.     Fre- 
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qiientl.T  Rliips  camp  into  the  harbor  oarrying  merchants  wlio  needed 
to  he  politely  entreated  in  order  to  Rerwre  buwiiess  for  the  colony. 
They  were  usually  entertained  at  the  director's  house.  lint  this  be- 
Kinning  to  prove  something  of  a  burden,  Kieft  determined  to  erect  a 
building  snch  as  graced  every  important  town  of  Holland— a  Stadt 
ITerberg,  or  city  tavern.  That  which  had  served  Amsterdam  in  this 
wny  stood  upon  the  Harlemmer  Street,  and  had  been  aKBigned  to  the 
use  of  the  West  India  Company  for  offices  and  directoi-s'  rooms.  A 
goodly  building  was  accordingly  erected  at  the  head  of  what  is  now 
r«enties  Slip.  Tt  was  built  of  stone  or  brick,  two  rir  three  stories  in 
beight,  with  a  high  sloping  roof,  in  wliich  were  placed  two  or  three 
tiers  of  dormer  windows.  The  site  is 
marked  to-day  by  a  bronze  tablet  in 
the  wall  of  tlie  bnilding  oocn))yinir  it 
now.  Tt  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  be 
cam<>  the  town  hall  in  the  days  both  of 
Dutch  and  English  municipal  govnn 
nient. 

Tn  the  same  year  was  bnilt  the 
"  chnrch  in  the  fort."  One  di^  T)e 
Tries  i-emarbed  to  the  Direotor  thnt  it 
was  a  sliame  the  peoide  at  Foit  \m 
sterdam  should  worship  in  a  church 
building  "as  mean  as  a  barn,"  whiU 
the  New  England  villaires  all  no« 
sessed  handsome  buildings.  Kieff 
asked  how  much  the  captain  would  b 
willing  to  subscribe  toward  a  proper 
edifice.  T>e  Vi-ies  at  once  promised  to 
pay  TOO  florins,  if  Kieft  would  give  as 
much.  Kieft  agreed  to  the  bargain, 
and  then  resorted  to  a  curious  expedient  to  get  the  i-cniainiiig  funds 
that  were  needed.  A  wedding  was  soon  to  take  i)Iace.  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  Anneke  Jans,  was  to  be  married  to  Hans  Kiei-stede,  the 
surgeon  or  physician  of  the  post.  Anneke  .Tans  was  the  widow  of 
Tloelof  Jans,  to  whom  had  been  granted,  in  IfiSfi,  the  Company's  farm 
No.  1,  or  part  of  it,  a  tract  of  sixty-two  acres  running  north  of  Warren 
Street,  now  owned  by  Trinity  Church.  In  IfiSS  she  had  married  the 
Rev.  Everardus  Bogardns,  and  thus  the  wealth  and  social  position 
of  the  parties  made  the  wedding  a  prominent  one.  Tt  would  bring  to- 
gether all  the  notable  people  of  the  colony,  and  Director  Kieft  formed 
a  shrewd  plan  for  getting  snbsci-iptions  for  his  church.  When  the 
potations  had  been  indulged  in  more  than  once,  and  the  company 
was  in  a  mellow  mood,  Kieft  suddenly  came  forward  with  his  propo- 
sition and  asked  for  subscriptions  on  the  spot,  exhibiting  Ins  own 
and  De  Vries's,  heading  the  list.     Some  of  the  subscribers  looked 
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rather  dubiously  at  the  amounts  opposite  their  names  when  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  had  subsided,  but  Kieft  held  every  one  strictly  to  his 
word.  A  stone  church  at  a  cost  of  2,500  guilders  (f  1,000)  was  put  up 
within  the  quadrangle  of  the  fort,  to  the  south  of  the  governor's 
house,  and  against  the  east  wall,  an  inscription  over  the  front  door 
informing  the  reader  that  Director  Kieft  had  caused  it  to  be  built  for 
the  congregation. 

The  proximity  of  the  church  to  his  residence  did  not  prevent  subse- 
quent hostilities  between  Kieft  and  the  pastor.  Bogardus  took  to 
denouncing  the  present  director  as  he  had  the  former  one.  His  tem- 
per was  none  of  the  best,  and  Kieft  accused  him  of  being  too  fond  of 
wine.  The  quarrel  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  Kieft  would  order  the 
drums  to  be  beaten  during  the  services,  or  cannons  to  be  discharged 
by  the  soldiers.  He  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  play  noisy  games  in 
the  quadrangle,  and  otherwise  to  annoy  and  insult  the  church  people. 
Kieft  accused  Bogardus  before  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  of  drunken- 
ness and  improper  conduct,  and  in  1038  the  Classis  seriously  thought 
of  recalling  him.  It  was  about  this  time  Domine  Michaelins  w^as  re- 
quested to  again  assume  the  duties  of  pastor  at  Fort.  Amsterdam. 
But  nothing  came  of  the  matter  then.  Finally,  when  the  complaints 
against  Kieft  compelled  the  Company  to  remove  him,  Bogardus  was 
also  summoned  to  Amsterdam  to  answer  the  charges  against  him. 

Tow^ard  the  close  of  Kieft's  term  the  population  in  and  about  Man- 
hattan Island  had  gi'own  to  about  one  thousand  souls.  The  houses 
were  as  yet  mostly  of  very  primitive  construction;  generally  of  wood, 
and,  w^hat  seems  strange,  with  wooden  chimneys.  These  and  the 
roofs  of  reed  or  straw,  must  have  made  fires  frequent  and  disastrous. 
There  was  as  yet  not  much  regularity  about  the  disposition  of  the 
houses  into  streets;  the  fort  formed  the  nucleus,  and  rows  of  houses 
in  its  vicinity  or  along  the  shores  would  naturally  prove  the  begin- 
ning of  the  streets  we  discover  there  later,  some  of  which  are  yet 
easily  identified.  Tn  Kieft's  time  several  small  plots  for  residences, 
fifty  feet  or  more  in  width,  were  sold  below  Wall  Street.  A  line  of 
planks  or  pickets  already  indicated  the  location  of  the  future  Wall 
Street.  There  was  a  ferry  to  Tx>ng  Island  and  a  road  to  it  from  the 
fort.  On  the  map  of  1642  a  road  leads  into  the  country  along  the 
line  of  Broadwav,  and  a  bv-road  runs  down  to  the  East  Biver  from 
the  other  about  where  Maiden  Lane  is  now.  As  we  have  seen,  ere 
Kieft  was  recalled,  nearly  all  the  territory  covered  now  by  Greater 
New  York  had  begun  to  be  settled. 

Kieft  remained  on  Manhattan  Island  for  a  short  time  after  the  ar- 
rival of  his  successor.  This  was  in  order  to  stand  trial  in  a  case 
brought  airainst  him  by  Patroon  Melyn,  of  Staten  Island,  and  Joachim 
Kuyter.  of  Zegendael  on  the  Harlem,  both  members  of  the  "Eight 
Men."  The  new  Director  sentenced  to  severe  penalties  the  accusers 
instead  of  the  accused,  w^hereupon  they  appealed  to  the  authorities  in 
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Kolland.  Tlie  ex-Director,  his  acctisers  Melyii  aud  Kuyter.  and 
Doniiue  Bo}:;ardu«  aM  took  passage  in  the  Princess,  sailing  on  Angnat 
10, 1647.  It  is  said  tlie  rrineessbad  a  large  qnantity  of  iron  pyrites  on 
boarrl.  wJiicb  Kieft  imagined  was  gold,  and  tbus  proved,  indeed,  to  be 

the  fool's  gold  it __„^_,=. ^-^,— 

i«      sometimes        /     '  ^>.        "    '*sr       .:,»?.-at.^^-- 

stylod.  TliePrin- 

<■  ('  s  «    lost    lier 

bearings     in     a 

fog,     ran     npon 

tlie  nicks  on  tlie 

coast   of  Wales, 

ami     Kieft,    Bo- 

g  a  r  d  u  s.    a  n  d 

t'iglity    of    tbeir 

fellow       ]>assen- 

g  e  r  s    perislied. 

Melyn  and  Kny- 

ter    were    saved. 

and  Knyter  even 

i-eeovered      t  h  e 

box  containing  the  papers  in  their  case  against  Kieft.     Kieft's  last 

words  wei-e  an  acknowldgemeiit  of  his  wroiig-doiiig  toward  his  ac- 

4-useps,  and  a  request  to  be  forgiven;  ko  that  nothing  in  his  life  became 

him  so  well  as  his  leaving  of  it. 

The  same  good  sbii>  that  met  nitli  so  sad  a  fate,  accompanied  by 
three  others,  had  bi-onght  to  Manhattan  colony  Kieft's  successor,  the 
last  of  thel>irectors-(Ieiieral  who  kept  aloft  the  flag  of  the  Dntch  lie- 
public  over  Foi-t  Amsterdam.  TTow  familiar  is  the  fignre  of  Peter 
Wtnyvesant,  compared  with  those  of  his  pre<lecessorR !  Of  Minnit's 
incumbency  we  were  not  even  sure  until  about  fifty  years  ago.  Wal- 
ter Van  Twiller,  rotnnd  and  roystering,  William  Kieft,  spare  and 
testy,  short  of  body  as  of  temper,  live  thus  only  ia  our  imaginations, 
and  we  know  of  them  only  from  books.  But  Stiiyvesaiit  still  seems  a 
living  presence  in  onr  city.  His  portrait  adorns  private  homes  and 
halls  of  learning;  his  efllgy,  wooden  leg  and  all,  figui-es  here  and 
there  upon  onr  streets.  Every  one  has  trod  the  thoroughfare  leading 
to  his  farm  or  Bouwer^-,  still  bearing  that  name  to  indicate  the  con- 
nection. And  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  gazed  upon  the  pear  tree 
planted  by  his  own  bands,  which  stood  nntil  thirty  years  ago  upon  the 
corner  of  Third  Avenne  and  Thirteenth  Street.  TTis  fine,  strong,  reso- 
lute face,  and  especially  his  wooden  leg,  adorned  with  silver  bands, 
stand  vividly  before  onr  minds  the  instant  bis  name  is  mentioned. 
I7e  does  not,  therefore,  seem  nearly  so  distant  from  our  own  day  as 
the  men  who  preceded  him;  he  belongs  to  onr  city  by  u  closer  pro- 
prietory right  than  any  of  the  others. 
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Wo  are  told  it  was  a  brijjlit  wanii  day  in  May,  the  27tli  of  the 
mouth,  1047,  exactly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  af!:o  as  we  write 
these  words,  when  Director  Stuyvesant  and  his  party  landed  on  Ifaii- 
hattan  Island.  The  i)eople  had  become  so  tired  of  Kieft  that  they 
were  in*epared  to  welcome  any  one  who  replaced  him  with  enthusi- 
asm. But  apart  from  this,  the  man  who  towered  in  statuiv  and  di<r- 
nity  above  the  retirinj?  official  beside  him  was  of  a  far  superior  stamp 
in  every  way.  lie  was  of  a  {ijood  family  in  ITolland,  the  son  of  a 
clerjjyman.  He  had  attained  honorable  distinction  in  militai-^'  life, 
having?  lost  a  lep  in  the  service  of  the  Kepublic.  He  had  held  colonial 
office  before,  having  been  poveraor  of  Curasao  and  other  islands  ut 
the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Ilis  private  character  was  above  reproach, 
his  sense  of  honor  of  the  hijrhest,  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  intejj:ritv 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  not  to  be  doubte<l  for  a  moment.  lie 
mifj^ht  be  despotic  in  temperament  and  disdainful  of  popular  rijjjhts, 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  he  encountered  not  a  word  couhl 
be  said  reflecting]:  upon  his  pei-sonal  character  or  official  conduct. 

A  circumstance  deservinj^f  of  notice  is  that  the  Director-GcMieral  was 
a(*c(Hupanied  by  his  wife.  We  read  of  no  Mrs.  Minuit,  or  Mi-s.  Van 
Twiller,  or  ^fi^s.  Kieft;  and  if  they  had  been  it  seems  as  if  history 
would  have  had  some  record  of  them.  But  it  is  jdeasant  to  observe 
that  Stuyvesant  broup:ht  a  lady  into  the  governor's  house.  Indeed, 
he  brou«rht  moi'e  than  on(\  His  sister  had  married  Mi's.  Stuyvesant's 
bi'other,  Samuel  Bayard,  who  had  died.  And  ilrs.  Bayard,  with  her 
thre(»  sons,  Peter,  Balthazar,  and  Nicholas,  destined  to  play  imi)ortaiit 
parts  in  tlu*  subse<|uent  histoiy  of  the  city,  sometimes  crcMlitable, 
sometimes  not,  had  accom])anied  her  brother  and  sister-in-law^  to  seek 
a  houK*  witli  them  in  wild  America.  These  were  ladies  of  refinement 
and  some  education,  and  their  arrival  aup:ured  well  for  an  elevation 
of  the  tone  of  society  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  of  which  it  was  doubtless 
somewhat  in  need. 

As  Stuyvesant  was  to  i-etain  his  ccmimand  ov(»r  Turag-io  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  office  of  Vice-Director  had  been  created.  The  duties 
of  that  position  were  intrusted  to  the  able  and  uiu*ie:ht  Lubberius 
Van  Dincklajren,  who  had  served  the  i)eople  of  the  colony  by  op])os- 
\uiX  Van  Twiller  and  causinji:  his  removal.  lie  had  been  quite  as  use- 
ful in  exposinjj:  the  injurious  nature  of  Kieft's  administration,  and 
had  therefore  been  largely  instrumental  in  riddinji*  the  people  of  him 
also.  He  was  to  manifest  equal  independence,  and  an  intelliirent  re- 
gard for  popular  rights,  under  the  arbitrary  gov(»rnmeut  of  his  i)res- 
ent  chief. 

The  need  of  monev  has  alwavs  forced  the  tvrant's  hand  to  Aield  con- 
cessions  to  popular  libei-ty.  And  Stuyvesant  proved  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  He  bep:an  on  the  veiy  day  of  his  arrival  and  i*eception  to  in- 
timate ])lainly  by  words  in  what  spirit  he  exnected  to  jrovern.  Before 
the  first  three  months  were  over,  he  gave  evidences  by  action  of  his  ar-* 
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bitrai-j"  uotions.  Melyn  and  Kiiyter,  who  had  brought  charges  against 
ex-Dii-ector  Kieft,  were  denoiint-ed  as  traitors.  Stuyvesaut  chose  to 
declai-e  that  it  was  ti-eason  and  rebellion  to  bring  an  accusation 
asainst  a  magistrate,  no  matter  how  good  the  grounds  for  it.  Hence 
these  gentlemen  found  the  tables  effectually  turned,  ami  instead  of 
securing  the  conviction  of  tin  gudt\  Kuft  the^  were  tlieiusihes 
Sentenced  to  banish 
nient  and  heavy  Unes 
The  rights  or  wishes  of 
the  [M-ojjle  stood  but  a 
poor  chance  of  recugm 
tion  ou  the  part  of  a 
ruler  who  clierished 
sentiments  of  this  sort 
ami  acted  upon  them  so 
vigorously.  And  yet  be 
fore  auother  thiee 
montlis  wei-e  gone,  wi 
find  an  assembly  of 
"Nine  Men,"  represent 
iijg  the  settlements  on 
Manhattan  and  Long  Is 
lauds,  in  session,  and 
solicited  by  Stuy  vesunt  for  assistance  in  defraying  the  (fxpenses  of  i-e- 
pairing  the  fort.  Ue  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  funds  otheiHise 
tliau  by  calling  this  assembly,  so  thoroughly  was  the  principle 
of  taxation  only  by  ix-pi-eseutatiou  ingrained  into  the  natui-e  of 
l*utcli  Jtepublicans.  But,  altliough  the  Director  had  been  com- 
pelled to  call  the  "  Xiue  Men"  into  existence,  it  can  easily  be 
uudei-stood  that  he  did  not  coi-dialiy  appi-ove  of  the  institution. 
Neither  could  harmony  be  expected  in  the  deiilings  between  the 
two.  Stuyvesaut  disregarded  their  demands,  and  set  aside  their 
H'<-onHiieudatious,  and  they  on  their  part  kept  oii  with  more  ur- 
gent demands  and  stronger  i-emonstrauces.  In  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  the  hands  of  the  enemy  wei-e  signally  stivngthened  by  the 
return  of  Melyu  and  Ivuyter,  their  sentence  completely  reverstid  by 
the  authorities  at  home,  and  beai-iu^  in  triuuijih  a  summons  upon 
Stuyvesaut  to  appear  iu  Holland  to  answer  grave  charges  of  miMcon- 
duct  in  their  trial.  They  contrived  to  have  this  summons  i-ead  in 
<h»rch,  where  it  luul  the  effect  of  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky 
upon  the  unsusi>ecting  Oovernor.  The  Nine  Men  uow  di-ew  up  a  me- 
morial or  remouBtrauce,  in-esumably  from  the  pen  of  Adriaen  Van  der 
]»onck,  of  Yoiikers;  and  delegated  the  latter  with  two  others  to  go  to 
Holland  to  present  the  i-emonst ranee  in  [hm-sou.  Stuyvesaut,  on  his 
part,  showed  his  fighting  mettle.  He  caused  Van  der  Donck's  arrest 
without  a  moment's  notice,  seized  his  papers,  and  ujiou  the  testimony 
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derived  therefrom  proceeded  to  condemu  him.  Vice-Director  Vao 
Dincklagen  i^rotested  against  this  despotic  measure,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Another  memorial  was  drawn  up,  and  Van  der  Douck  sent 
with  that  to  lloUand.  It  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  conditions  in 
America,  and  a  succinct  history  of  colonial  affairs  up  to  date,  1650, 
more  or  less  partial,  as  may  be  expected.  Still,  the  States-General 
learned  enough  to  make  up  their  minds  that  some  changes  in  admin- 
istration should  be  made.  They  determined  to  separate  the  functions 
of  provincial  and  local  government.  It  would  be  well  enough  to  let 
Stuyvesant  rule  the  province,  but  it  seemed  best  to  give  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  in  his  immediate  vicinity  more  into  their 
own  hands.  This  could  be  effected  in  no  better  way  than  by  making 
a  city  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  In  the  civil  policy  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic 
the  city  was  the  seat  and  source  of  all  political  authority.  The  Pro- 
vincial States  or  legislature  of  each  province  was  the  creatui*e  of  tbe 
town  councils,  whose  delegates  composed  its  members.  In  turn,  the 
States-General  or  Congress  of  the  Kepublic  was  the  creatuiv  of  the 
several  Provincial  States.  No  measure  of  any  importance  could  be 
passed  upon  in  the  States-General  without  fii-st  having  been  i-ef erred 
back  to  the  Provincial  States,  and  by  these  to  the  several  town  govern- 
ments for  express  instructions. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  great  significance  in  the 
purpose  to  bestow  municipal  being  upon  the  community  clustering 
about  Foi*t  Amsterdam.  The  form  adopted  was  that  common  among 
the  Dutch  towns,  the  otticei*s  consisting  of  two  burgomasters,  five 
schepens,  and  a  schout.  The  burgomaster  of  a  Dutch  city  to-day  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  <i  mayor,  and  only  one  functionally  bears  the 
name.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic  there  were  never  less 
than  two.  This  twofold  headship  was  the  relic  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, dating  from  the  time  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  when  one  burgo- 
master represented  the  feudal  lord,  and  watched  over  his  interests, 
and  the  other  was  the  people's  representative,  and  guarded  their  lib- 
erties or  privileges.  The  schepens  (from  the  Latin  Scabini)  possessed 
mainly  judicial  functions,  sitting  as  a  court,  the  legislative  depart- 
ment belonging  rather  to  the  burgomasters,  of  whom  there  were  often 
four  or  more  in  large  cities.  The  schout,  somewhat  equivalent  to  the 
English  sheriff,  was  the  executive  officer,  at  this  time  subordinate  to 
the  others,  but  in  earlier  periods  the  supreme  functionary,  ruling  in 
the  place  of  the  count.  In  the  beginning  these  municipal  officers  were 
chosen  by  the  people,  more  or  less  directly  in  conjunction  with  the 
feudal  lord.  Later  the  trade  guilds  became  the  electors,  but  finally 
the  councils  became  self-perpetuating  close  corporations;  or  at  best 
the  electors  were  confined  only  to  the  body  of  ex-officers,  called  the 
"  Wisdom  "  or  "  Prudence  "  or  "  Kiches,"  or  simply  the  Old  Council, 
or  ex-Council.  But  the  corporation  as  such,  and  however  elected  or 
constituted,  was  a  little  sovereignty  by  itself,  treating  with  other  like 
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Buvereigns  iu  tbe  province  or  in  the  Republic  by  means  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  the  provincial  oi'  general  usisenibliefi. 

Tbus  Fort  Amsterdam  now  became  New  Amsterdam,  one  of  tbe 
sovereign  cities  of  tlie  Dutch  Kepublic  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  com- 
prehend, however,  since  this  arraujjenieut  was  intended  to  neutralize 
Stuyvesant's  arbitrary  assumptions  of  power,  why  the  (,'ompany  or 
the  States-General  sliould  have  allowed  liim  to  make  all  tiie  appoint- 
ments, giving  tlie  [>e<)ple  themselves  no  choice  in  tlie  matter.  The 
IMi-ector  appointed  as  the  first  burgomasters  Areiidt  van  Ilnttem  and 
Martin  Krigier;  as  scliei>en»,  I'aulus  ^'an  der  Grist,  ^laximiliau  van 
Oheel,  Allard  Anthony,  Peter  van  Couwenhoveu,  and  William  Beel*- 
iHi.n.    The  Coni])any  Jiad  piTparetl  a  very  unkind  cut  for  the  Director 


by  ordering  liim  to  appoint  Joachim  Kuyter  as  sellout.  But  before 
tbe  time  came  for  can-ying  the  new  state  of  tidugs  into  effect,  Ivuyter 
had  been  murdered  by  an  Indian,  and  Stuyvesant  appointed  his 
friend  and  supporter,  Secretary  Van  Tieuhoveu,  to  the  ollice,  Jacob 
Kip  became  Town  Secretary.  By  proclamation  of  the  Director  the  new 
order  of  things  went  into  effect  on  February  2,  1653.  The  old  city  tav- 
ern, built  eleven  years  before,  was  remodeled  and  made  the  Stadt 
Huys,  or  Town  Hall.  The  council  met  on  Mondays  from  nine  to  noon, 
but  sometimes,  under  press  of  business,  would  devote  a  few  hours  of 
tbe  afternoon  to  it.  Later,  in  considei-ation  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
tbe  officers  were  tradespeople  whose  time  cost  money,  burgomasters 
were  assigned  a  stipend  of  350  guilders  (fl40)  per  annum,  and  the 
schepens  one  of  250  guilders  (|100).  The  people  had  now  their  own 
rulers,  distinct  from  the  provincial  government,  but  frictions  were 
nevertlieless  continually  occurring  between  tlie  citizens  and  the  Di- 
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lector  regarding  tlie  election  or  api)oiutnient  of  tiiis  or  that  officer,  or 
otlier  complex  questions  of  authority. 

An  expedient  naturallj*  suggested  itself  to  Stuyvesant  by  the  fact 
that  New  Amsterdam  was  now  a  city.  In  Dutch  cities  of  the  olden 
time,  when  tlie  people  still  had  a  voice  in  electing  their  maj^istrates, 
they  were  restricted  in  the  way  of  candidates  to  office  to  those  who 
paid  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  or  owned  a  ceriain  amount  of  prop- 
erty. Stuy vesant  proposed  now  to  divide  the  population  of  >iew  Am- 
sterdam into  two  classes.  Those  who  were  willing  to  pay  fifty  florins 
(|20)  would  be  enrolled  as  greater  burghers;  all  those  who  would  pay 
27)  florins  (flO)  were  to  receive  the  privileges  of  small  burgliei"«.  On 
a  list  of  IGilT  appear  twenty  great  burglH»rs  and  two  hundred  and 
four  small  burgliers.  By  this  arrangement  Stuyvesant  raised  a  good 
round  sum  for  the  rei)airs  on  the  fort.  But  the  small  number  who 
applied  for  greater  burgher  rights  made  it  impossible  to  confine  to 
tlieir  ranks  alone  the  choosing  of  magistrates  for  the  city. 

As  if  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  sway  of  the  most  desi>otic  of  colonial 
governors  saw  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  of  the  most  demt»- 
cratic  character.  On  November  2G,  1G53,  there  gathered  in  the 
City  JJall  at  the  head  of  Ooenties  Slip,  nineteen  men  representing 
the  city  and  eight  village  communities,  all  situated  within  the  bounds 
of  Greater  isew  York.  Its  purpose  ostensibly  was  to  concoct  meas- 
ures of  defense  against  the  Indians;  but  other  matters  of  public  in- 
tei-est  were  not  excluded  from  their  deliberations.  Stuy vesant  was  in- 
vited to  partake  of  a  parting  banquet,  but  he  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  clamor  of  the  people 
for  the  reassembling  of  this  body  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium 
of  having  it  meet  in  spite  of  him,  he  was  fain  to  call  its  next  meeting 
himself,  thus  giving  it  legal  sanction.  It  met  in  the  City  llall  on  De- 
cember 10,  1()5S.  The  two  burgomasters  and  Schepen  N'an  der  (irist 
represented  New  Amsterdam;  there  were  three  delegates  from 
Br(Mick(*h*n,  two  from  Flushing,  two  fi\)m  Newtown,  two  from  Hemp- 
stead, three  from  Amersfoort  (Flatlands),  two  from  Midwout  (Flat- 
bush),  and  two  from  (iravesend.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  ungracious, 
after  forcing  Stuyvesant  into  calling  it  together,  to  make  its  main 
business  the  preparation  of  a  paper  memoralizing  the  States-Cieneral 
com])laining  of  the  unbearable  tyranny  of  the  Diivctor.  But  what- 
ever its  proceedings,  we  agree  with  Lossing  in  viewing  this  assembly 
as  of  the  greatest  interest  as  '^  the  first  real  representative  assembly 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York."  To  us  of  Gi'eater  New  Y'ork  it  is 
still  more  significant  as  unconsciously  foreshadowing  the  municipal 
assembly  which  is  to  gather  its  membei-s  from  the  very  boroughs  (and 
one  or  two  more)  which  sent  their  delegates  to  beard  the  lion  in  his 
<len  in  1()53. 

Events  of  a  general  nature  transi)iring  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
city  have  no  claim  to  our  i)articular  attention.    The  Director  was  more 
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8ucee»sful  iu  i-opiuy;  with  these  than  iu  repressing  the  republieau  in- 
stiucts  of  his  uwu  people.  The  EiigliHli  Icept  up  tlieir  game  of  harass- 
iug  New  Xetiierlaiid,  ami  eiuiiiiing  title  to  part  or  all  of  it.  But 
Stuyvesaiit,  by  ealui  remousti-auce  and  amicable  conference,  suc- 
ceeded iu  keeping  them  at  arms"  leugth.  A  dispute  us  to  boundary 
liues  was  settled  by  arbiti-atiun,  the  arbitrators  on  tlie  Diitch  side 
being  two  English  citizens  of  Xew  Amsterdam,  wliose  appointment 
occasioned  bitter  complaint  against  the  Director.  Wheu  the 
Swedes  in  the  Delaware  section  of  New  Netherland  became  too  ag- 
gi'essive,  an  expedition  of  seven  anued  vessels  quickly  averted  all  con- 
troversy, the  Swedish  settlei-s  i*etiring  gracefully  before  the  superior 
force.  Htuyvesaut  had  some  diflitulties  with  the  authorities  at  Fort 
Oi-auge  or  Albany,  and  he  made  a  personal  visit  to  that  region.  The 
Euglish  on  Long  Ishnid  too  continued  to  annoy  Stuyvesant,  as  they 
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il.  and  threatening 
ami  tile  English  i)atents  granted  by  the 
Both  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant  used  diplomatic  arts  ami  military 
demonstrations  to  arrest  their  progivss.  But  they  couUl  not  be  driven 
off  the  island,  and  retained  their  positions  at  Southaniptou  and 
Southold.  a  constant  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  islan<],  ami  a  potent 
insti-unient  in  the  final  dislodgmeiit  of  Dutch  powei-. 

There  is  also  a  brief  storj-  of  Indian  iiiassacre  and  war  during  the 
term  of  Stuyvesant.  The  savages  and  colonists  iu  the  umiu  got  along 
pretty  well.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  once  in  a  while  a  settler  would 
lose  patience  and  commit  an  act  likely  to  excite  such  inflammable 
neighbors.  Yet  the  act  that  brought  the  final  catastrophe  can  hardly 
be  justified.    Hendrick  Van  T>yck,  Fiscal  to  Stuyvesant's  council,  had 
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b(*eii  retired  to  private  life  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Even  while  the  squadron  conveying  the  Dii-ector  was 
still  on  the  high  seas  Stuyvesant  had  taken  some  dislike  to  him,  and 
publicly  insulted  him.  lie  was  now  interested  in  cultivating  a  peach 
orchard,  and  finding  a  s<iuaw  one  evening  stealing  the  precious  fruit, 
he  ruthlessly  shot  her  down.  Vengeance  was  sure  to  follow  so  wan- 
ton a  provocation.  But  the  Indians  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity. 
While  Stuyvesant  had  withdrawn  all  available  fighting  men  for  the 
great  and  bloodless  expedition  to  the  Delaware,  a  swarm  of  savages 
of  the  Mohawk,  the  Mohican,  and  other  river  tribes,  rushed  down 
upon  the  almost  defenseless  city.  They  entei-ed  the  fanuei-s'  houses 
on  the  way  down, killing  and  burning  as  they  went.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing of  September  15,  1055,  they  came  before  the  fort  into  which  the 
fighting  men  that  remained  had  hastily  withdrawn,  to  present  as 
good  an  order  of  defense  as  they  could.  Van  Dyck  was  \voundeil, 
but  not  moi*tally,  by  an  arrow,  and  Schei>en  Van  der  Grift  barely 
misse<l  being  brained  by  a  tomahawk.  The  Indians  wei-e  a  little  cau- 
tious about  the  foil  guns,  however,  and  assembled  upon  the  river 
strand,  planning  new  outrages.  A  delegation  from  the  foil  went  out 
to  parley  with  them;  at  first  they  pi-omised  to  go  over  to  Nut  ten  (Gov- 
ernor's) Island  for  the  night.  But  when  they  failed  to  cross  over,  and 
a  second  attemi)t  to  parley  with  them  was  made,  they  attacked  the 
party  sent  to  them  on  the  errand  of  peace,  killing  one  of  theui.  Then 
the  Dutch  opened  fire,  driving  them  into  their  canoes.  As  they  pad- 
dled away,  however,  they  still  managed  to  kill  a  few  of  the  colonists. 
Th(\v  crosscnl  the  river  to  the  Jersey  shore,  and  soon  one  after  another 
farm  or  settlement  was  in  flames.  Thence  paddling  over  to  Staten 
Island,  twenty-three  of  the  ninety  colonists  fell  victims  to  their  raije. 
It  was  estimated  that  nearly  a  thousand  red  men  engaged  in  this 
work  of  sanguinary  retaliation.  The  reign  of  terror  lasted  three  days, 
in  which  brief  periixl  over  one  hundred  of  the  settlers  were  killeil, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  three 
hun<lred  lost  all  their  possessions.  Stuyv(»sant  was  hastily  sum- 
moned back  to  Manhattan,  and  by  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  tact, 
and  a  self-restraint  which  he  exhibited  as  a  soldier,  but  never  could 
command  as  a  civilian,  he  soon  brought  the  Indians  to  terms, 
an<l  secured  permanent  quiet  throughout  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments. 

Such  then  was  the  run  of  events  while  ruled  the  last  of  the  four  Di- 
rectors-General, and  New  Netherland  w-as  coming  to  the  end  of  its 
subj(»ction  to  the  flag  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  What  w^as  the  incipient 
metrojudis  beginning  to  look  like,  and  what  were  some  of  the  phases 
of  existence  to  be  met  with?  At  the  time  New  Amsterdam  became 
an  incorporated  Dutch  city,  the  population  is  said  to  have  numbered 
some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Yet  even  at  that  time  the  city 
was  considered  to  embrace  the  whole  of  ^fanhattan  Island.    It  is  no 
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wonder  then  that  wolves  and  bears  infested  the  more  h)nely  regions 
of  the  eity,  and  many  a  liead  of  cattle  was  sacrificed  to  their  voracity. 
In  IGGO  part  of  this  vast  outlying  wilderness  was  laid  out  as  a  vil- 
lage, which  received  the  name  that  still  denotes  that  portion  of  our 
city,  but  which  has  become  the  center  of  it  instead  of  a  remote  out- 
post. The  people  of  Xew  Amsterdam  never  forgot  after  what  city 
they  named  their  town,  and  so  as  settlements  wei-e  made  in  the  neigli- 
borhood,  they  would  recall  the  vicinity  of  the  mother  city  by  giving 
to  such  places  the  names  of  neighboring  localities  at  home.  A  num- 
ber of  families  going  out  to  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  island 
were  given  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  church,  which  they  built  near 
the  river.  And  the  name  2Cew  Haerlem  seemed  a  proper  appendix 
to  that  of  New  Amsterdam. 

New  Amsterdam  would  not  have  been  a  Dutch  city  without  a  mi- 
litia or  '*  schuttei*}'.'-  No  town  at  home  was  without  its  doelen,  and 
tourists  to-day  find  Doelen  llotels  in  every  part  of  llolland,  these  being 
originally  the  headquarters  or  ai'mories  of  the  train-bands.  The  New 
Amsterdam  militia,  called  the  Burgher  Waclit,  Citizen's  Watch  or 
Guard,  consisted  of  two  companies,  one  carrying  a  blue  ensign,  the 
other  one  of  orange.  They  seem  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing themselves  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fireaiins,  but  Stuyvesant 
took  a  great  interest  in  them,  and  allowed  them  to  be  supplied  from 
the  C(mipany-s  chest,  until  they  could  purchase  their  own.  After  the 
incorjmration  the  authorities  established  a  "  Kattle  Watch  ''  of  about 
six  men.  These  were  to  do  duty  at  night,  to  give  alarm  in  case  of 
fire,  to  arrest  thieves  or  prowlei's.  They  carried  a  large  rattle  which 
announced  occasionally  that  they  were  on  hand,  or  aroused  the  citi- 
zens in  (*ase  of  need.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  such  a  rattle  might  be 
heard  in  the  streets  of  many  a  Dutch  city  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  it  ^ 
may  be  a  practice  still  in  some  provincial  towns.  The  Kattle  Watch 
was  not  left  alone,  however,  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  fires.  A  fire 
department  had  been  created  even  before  the  city  was  incorporated, 
but  in  1G57  moi*e  effective  measures  were  taken  than  ever  before  for 
preventing  or  extinguishing  fires.  Hooks  and  ladders,  and  ropes  and 
leather  buckets,  were  provided.  J^efore  November  1  two  shoemakers 
had  constructed  one  hundred  and  fiftv  of  these  buckets,  and  thev  were 
(listribute<l  over  the  town  at  convenient  points,  a  dozen  in  each  i)lace, 
while  about  fifty  were  kept  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  danger  of  fire  as  the  ijopulation  increased  naturally  convinced 
the  people  of  the  expediencj-  of  building  safer  houses.  The  wooden 
dwelling,  with  its  wooden  chimney  and  its  thatched  roof,  was  a  con- 
stant invitation  to  the  fire  fiend.  Yet  such  dwellings  were  still  in 
the  majority  as  late  as  1(558.  An  ordinance  of  that  year  forced  the 
people  to  build  chimneys  .of  stone  or  brick,  an<l  forbade  roofs  of 
straw  or  reeds.  From  that  time  may  be  dated  the  change  in  the  ap- 
pearftnce  and  quality  of  the  dwellings,  and  some  of  the  more  pros- 
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perous  citizens  put  up  uiaiisioiis  of  some  preteusion,  Stuy  veHant  found 
the  Ooveruor'K  boune  iu  the  fort  unsuitable  for  occupaury. 
boeu  good  L>uougli  for  tlie  bachelor  dii-eetora,  but  he  wiiutetl 
thiug  tiettei-  for  his  ludy.  So  he  built  a  substantial  houtse  of  »tooei 
the  water's  edge,  about  where  is  the  corner  of  Whitehall  I  uml  Htatf 
stivelB  now.  A  little  gai-den  surrounded  the  dwelling,  ami  a  pririii'' 
uiiuiature  dock  housed  the  Dii-ector's  barge  of  gtate.  TUe  liuuse  re- 
(reived  the  uiinie  uf  W'hiteliall  in  later  days,  and  theuce  hax  the  Mtreet 
derived  its  designation. 

It  was  during  this  term  that  many  of  the  streets  familiar  to  U8 
began  to  be  laid  out  and  received  names,  some  of  which  have  ci 
down  to  our  day  iu  lOugHsh  form.  Wall  Street  was  as  much  ;i  foi 
cation  as  a  street.  Eleven  families  lived  on  the  south  wide,  aiifl 
on  tlie  north,  or  outside,  called  Ciugel.  Iu  the  middle  ran  a  line  uf 
solid  planks  pointed  at  t!ie  top,  set  close  together,  and  held  tiruilv  bj 
cross  timbers;  it  sli-etclied  quite  across  the  island,  from  Broadway  to 
the  Kast  IJiver,  At  the  river's  edge  there  was  a  "  water  gaie,"  and 
on  Broadway  a  "  laud  gate  "  opened  a  way  iuto  the  couutry.  BnMd- 
way  was  then  calkHj  the  Heeivn  Straat,  or  (leutlemen's  Street,  ud 
tweuly-two  families  resided  upon  either  side.  On  the  west  Bide  the 
yards  or  gardens  i-eached  to  the  water.  Coming  down  the  hill  to  the 
fort,  Iliei-e  was  the  open  space  now  called  tlie  Bowling  (ireen.  It  wii» 
called  the  ilarketlield  (.Marktveld)  then,  and  a  row  of  hounes,  at 
comuioduting  eleven  fauiilies,  stood  on  tlie  left  or  east  side.  Burgw- 
master  Crigier  li\ed  hei-e,  aud  a  little  alley  or  iffa:ijjc  running  to  Broild 
Street,  tinils  its  iniuivalent  to-day  in  .Markettield  Street,  Stuiie  ><treel 
was  then  Brouwer  Straat,  because  Burgouiaster  Van  (.'ortlaudt,  a  fa- 
mous bi-ewer,  lived  in  it, while  it  derived  its  present  name  from  the  fan 
tliat  it  was  pnved  sooner  tlian  it«  neigliboi-s.  l*ai*el  Straat  iiuliciili-» 
where  I'ear!  Street  was  to  be  aftei-nard,  altliougli  the  uame  then  indi- 
cated only  one  block  from  Slate  to  Whitehall,  where  the  oyster  Bhell" 
ou  the  beach  gave  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  pearl.  Pearl  from  White- 
hall to  UiMiatl  was  then  called  "t  \\'ater,  and  here  stood  the  old  discard- 
ed iliurch,  when-  foruier  Schepen  and  Burgomaster  Allertou  had  hii 
store  i)t  this  time.  Again,  I'earl  frtun  Broad  to  Wall  Street,  was  called 
Ilo<ig  Strnat,  or  High  Street,  and  this  was  the  thoi-oughfai-e  inoBt 
closely  beset  with  dwellings.  It  must  be  i-euiembei*ed  that  it  faced  the 
river,  and  thus  had  only  one  row  of  houses,  yet  forty-one  faiiiilieti  re- 
sided here  in  KHU.  To  keej)  tlie  high  tides  fi-oiu  invading  these  homes 
the  city  built  a  sort  of  sea  wall,  culled  a  *'  Schoeying,"  along  the  shore, 
ivacliing  from  the  rily  Hall  at  Coeuties  Sli]),  1o  the  •'  water  gate  "  at 
Wall  Stm't. 

But  )><'rhap»  llie  most  interesting  feature  of  the  old  city,  and  ooe 
most  diftlcult  to  i-ecall,  because  all  traces  of  it  are  utterly  removed,  is 
the  system  of  canal  streets  which  so  lovingly  reproduced  rouditioDS 
in  (he  mother  city  of  Amsterdam.     Who  would  think  to-day  that 
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STDTVESANT  DESTROYING    NICH<)L'<  S  LtTTi-R 


Broatl  street  was  once  a  caual  street?  A  oi'eek  or  inlet  curved  up 
from  the  river,  stopping  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mliglit  elevation  which  is 
still  apparent  in  the  short  block  from  Exclian^e  Tlace  to  Wall  Stivet. 
This  inlet  (sometimes  desifjnated  by  the  rather  unrtijiiiitied  tenii 
"  ditch  ")  was  deepened  and  widened  and  its  sides  straifjlitened  and 
boarded  up  in  the  approved  l>uteh  manner  of  making  canals.  And 
then  the  street  thus  duly  adorned  with  a  waterway  in  the  center  was 
named  tlie  "  Heeren  Graolit,"  or  Gentlemen's  Canal.  Twenty  families 
resided  here,  among  them  the  oft-named  I'atroon  of  Staten  Island, 
Cornelius  Melyn.  A  family  by  the  name  of  Ttomeyn  lived  Iiej-e,  and 
also  one  Nicholas  Du  Puys,  to  whose  presence  in  the  town  we  doubt- 
less owe  the  existence  in  these  days  of  "  our  own  "  Clumncey  M.  De- 
pew.     Not  satisfied  with  one  canal   street,  the  New  Amsterdam- 
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mers  would  fain  have  two  othei's.  The  famous  "  Heeren  Graclit  "  of 
Amsterdam,  then  and  now  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  Dutch  nietropolig, 
received  a  <*ounteri)art  in  the  new  town.  Tlie  "  Prinsen  Gracht/'  a 
thoroughfare  only  less  noted,  received  a  reproduction  on  a  very  small 
scale,  by  fixing  up  a  ditch  at  right  angles  to  Broad  Street,  where 
Reaver  Street  now  runs  to  its  terminus  in  Pearl.  Here  lived  abont 
seventeen  families,  Jacob  Kip,  the  town  secretary  among  them;  and 
here,  too,  resided  one  Baai  Roosvelt,  a  name  our  city  shall  not  "  will- 
ingly let  die."  Toward  the  west,  Beaver  Street  was  also  made  into  a 
canal  street,  named  "  Bever  Gracht."  A  bridge  over  the  Broad  Street 
canal  gave  the  name  to  Bridge  Street  (Brugh  Straat),  and  upon  this 
bridge  the  merchants  of  that  day  did  mostly  congregate,  constitutin*: 
it  a  sort  of  impromptu  and  primitive  exchange,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tower  of  the  Produce  Exchange  that  now  is.  Of  the 
other  streets  then  laid  out  and  occupied  by  houses  we  need  only  men- 
tion briefly  the  Smee  Straat  (Smith  Street),  now"  the  part  of  William 
between  Broad  and  Wall,  including  South  William;  Smits  Valey  (Vlj 
or  Fly),  along  the  East  Biver  from  Wall  to  Fulton  Ferry,  and  't  Water 
(the  Water),  the  west  side  of  Whitehall  from  State  to  Pearl.  I)r. 
TTans  Kierstede,  Anneke  Tans's  son-in-law,  resided  upon  the  latter, 
and  fourteen  other  families  besides. 

It  was  not  until  Stuyvesant's  time  that  the  problem  of  laying  ont 
streets  and  building  upon  them  with  some  idea  of  regularity  received 
anv  attention.  At  his  instance  survevors  of  streets  and  bnildinjrs 
were  appointed.  Tn  November,  1055,  Allard  Anthony,  burgomaster, 
and  Councilor  Dr.  La  Montague  constituted  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  work  of  the  surveyors.  Sanitary'  conditions  were  also  im- 
proved under  the  Directoi^'s  care.  A  dock  was  constructed  on  the  East 
BiA'er  side  off  "the  Water"  described  above,  and  anchorage  places 
assigned  in  the  river  for  ships  of  various  burden  or  draught.  Postal 
facilities  there  Avere  none;  the  Company  had  a  box  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  new  building  on  the  Bapenburg  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
reception  of  all  letters  to  America,  and  they  recommended  that  a 
similar  device  for  collecting  the  mail  in  one  spot  and  carryins:  it  in 
one  bag  be  adopted  at  New  Amsterdam.  Trnde  Avith  the  neicrhborinff 
colonies,  or  with  foreicru  countries  abrond  wns  only  to  be  carried  on 
in  ships  of  the  Company.  Tt  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  restric- 
tion served  ns  the  signal  for  a  brisk  smufrirlinir  business.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  town  and  province  was  still  beaver  skins  and  wampum, 
or  beads  strunir  on  strings,  or  loose.  The  latter  was  a  currencv  easilv 
mutilated,  and  while  a  certain  number  of  beads,  white  or  black,  rep- 
resented a  Dutch  stuyver  (=^two  cents  F.  S.\  the  introduction  of 
broken  beads,  or  those  of  a  poor  nualitv  from  Xew  Encrland,  broucrht 
about  a  irreat  confusion  of  values,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  better 
kind  from  circulation.  Stuyvesant  labored  long  and  earnestly  to 
7'emedy  the  matter  by  banishing  the  primitive  Indian  currency  alto- 
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}?etlier  and  substituting  Dutch  coins  of  small  value.    But  he  was  dis- 
couraged and  opposed  in  the  measure  by  the  Company  at  home. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  population  of  the  town  was  considerably 
depleted  by  the  ravages  and  the  fright  of  the  Indian  rising  in  1655. 
But  soon  after,  there  came  to  be  a  replenishing  by  means  of  immi- 
j^rants  fi-om  the  home  countiy.  There  is  preserved  a  list  of  arrivals 
per  various  ships  from  1057  to  1664,  and  from  this  we  learn  both  the 
particular  persons  and  families  that  came  over,  and  the  pi^cise  num- 
ber of  accessions  from  year  to  year.  These  figures  will  be  interesting 
in  comparison  with  the  myriads  that  now"  annually  arrive  at  our 
port.  In  1657  there  w^ere  only  thirty-three.  In  1658  tlu*  numb(»r  ad- 
vanced suddenly  to  three  hundred  and  five,  one  ship,  the  "  Faith," 
carrying  as  many  as  a  hundred.  In  1660  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
persons  arrived,  but  a  number  of  these  were  soldiers.  In  1661  just 
one  less  than  a  hundred  emigrated  to  New"  Netherland;  in  1662  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eight;  in  1663,  two  hundred  and  fifty-tAvo;  and 
in  1664,  sixty-four,  eight  of  whom  arrived  in  a  vessel  appropriately 
called  the  "  Broken  Heart,"  in  view"  of  the  feelings  of  the  Director  in 
having  to  surrender.  The  w"hole  number  of  immigrants  as  thus  re- 
corded amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  thii-tv-two.  Some  of  these 
.«;hips  seemed  to  ply  regularly  betw^een  old  Amsterdam  and  New  Am- 
sterdam, as  their  names  appear  upon  fho  list  three  or  four  times. 
Many  of  these  immigrants  were  mechanics,  farmei-s,  and  trades  peo- 
ple; many  of  them  came  oA-er  with  large  families  of  children.  In  April, 
1660,  the  "  Spotte<l  Cow  "  conveyed  two  families  with  scacu  children, 
and  one  with  eight.  While  these  new  arrivals  mostly  b(^longed  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  society,  occasionally  men  of  learning  or  of  wealth 
came  over.  Indeed,  so  definitelv  had  "  classes  "  alreadv  established 
themseh'es  in  the  young  community  that  the  body  of  the  Nine  Men 
was  made  up  of  three  men  representing  the  large  laud  proprietors 
or  Patroons,  three  to  ivpresent  the  merchants  or  shop-keepers,  and 
three  the  farmers  and  mechanics.  There  was  also  a  professional 
class,  composed  of  a  few  lawyers,  two  ministers,  and  a  couple  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons.  At  the  instance  of  one  of  the  latter  a  pnmitiA'e 
hospital  was  instituted,  with  a  matron  at  a  salary  of  100  florins  ($iO). 
This  was  doing  well  for  so  small  a  town  and  so  limited  a  population, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  w-as  estimated  at  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred souls.  The  church  in  the  fort  was  still  sufficient  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people,  and  one  pastor  at  first  served  them  w"ell  enouirh. 
The  Rev.  Johannes  Backerus,  who  had  been  settled  at  Ouracao  when 
Stnyvesant  was  stationed  there,  was  perhaps  induced  for  that  reason 
to  come  to  New  Amsterdam.  But  he  stayed  only  one  year,  not  liking 
the  commotions  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Director,  and 
in  which  he  was  innocently  made  to  bear  a  part.  In  1649  the  I?ev.  Jo- 
hannes Meffapolensis  was  renuested  to  come  down  from  Fort  Oranire, 
where  he  had  labored  since  1642.    He  remained  in  New"  Amsterdam 
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till  16(59,  and  in  1664  was  joined  in  his  labors  there  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Samuel,  who  remained  till  1668,  and  then  went  to  Holland.  In 
1652  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius  became  oo-pastor  of  the  Dutch  church, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  no  less  than  three  ministers  up- 
held the  doctrines  of  the  Synod  of  Doi*t  on  Manhattan  Island.  And 
it  is  painful  to  add  that  now,  perhaps  from  this  access  of  theolojn- 
ans,  no  other  doctrines  were  tolerated  in  New  Amsterdam  or  in  the 
vicinity.  A  Lutheran  pastor  called  by  some  devout  Germans  wa<» 
promptly  turned  face  about  by  the  Dii'ector  and  shipped  back  to  Hol- 
land. Placards  like  those  of  the  Inquisition  at  Bnissels  of  old  were 
posted  at  Midwont  (Flatbush)  forbiddinj?  any  person  from  liarborinjj 
Quakers.  Baptists  too  were  held  to  be  equally  obnoxious,  and  were 
banished  from  the  town.  Domines  Drisius  and  Mejjapolensis  were 
directly  responsible  for  this  intolerant  conduct  on  the  part  of  Stuy 
vesant,  and  they  urj:^ed  him  to  fro  to  even  jyreater  lengths  than  he  did. 
Yet  to  the  credit  of  iIe}j:ai>olensis  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  larpelv 
instrumental  in  rescuinji:  both  Fathers  Jojjues  and  Rressani  from  the 
Indians.  To  Drisius,  on  the  other  hand,  belonjjjs  the  credit  of  urjrinjr 
the  establishment  of  a  Latin  school.  Dr.  Alexander  Charles  Curtiiis 
was  called  to  be  princij)al  of  it,  and  in  three  yeai's  after  its  establish- 
ment (1659)  it  drew  pupils  fnmi  AMrjyiuia  and  the  Delaware.  As  to 
schools  for  more  elementary  studies,  one  was  opened  by  Jan  Steven- 
son in  1648,  aiul  another  by  Jan  rornelissen  oA^er  a  jjrocery  store  in 
1650.  Monevs  were  occasionallv  collected  for  buildinj?  a  school-house 
under  both  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant,  but  the  funds  Avere  almost  invari- 
ably needed  for  administrative  puri)os(^s,  and  school  was  kept  at  the 
houses  of  the  teachers.  But  besides  these  schoolmastei's  appointeil 
and  paid  by  the  AVest  India  Company,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  church,  there  were  also  private  teachers.  The  Rev.  ^Jilgidius 
Luyck  was  one  of  these.  He  had  come  over  as  private  tutor  in  Stuy- 
vesant's  family,  for  his  own  and  the  Bayard  children,  but  for  some 
reason  he  was  dismissed.  He  i)ursued  his  profession  at  his  house  in 
the  now  extinct  Winckel  Straat.  A  school  was  started  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  settlement  which  had  jjrown  up  around 
Stuvvesant's  BouAverv  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thirteenth  Street  and 
Second  Avenue.  Here  also  religious  services  were  held  in  the  after- 
noon of  Sundavs,  the  Rev.  Henrv  Selvus,  who  came  to  Breuckelen  in 
1660,  officiating  there,  as  well  as  at  the  Wallabout  and  Gowanus. 
Thus  in  1664,  counting  ITarlem  also,  the  gospel. was  dispensed  simul- 
taneouslv  at  three  different  localities  on  Manhattan. 

In  the  year  1648  came  to  a  close  the  Eighty  Years'  War  for  Dutch 
independence.  Then  finally  and  formally  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster, 
or  Peace  of  Westphalia,  Spain  acknowledged  Avhat  it  had  been  forced 
to  concede  virtually  four  decades  before  at  the  truce,  that  the  United 
States  of  the  Netherlands  were  a  free  and  independent  nation,  to  be 
ranked  as  a  sovereign  state  with  all  the  other  states  of  Europe.    In 
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the  same  year  English  patriots,  taught  by  the  Dutch  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1581,  had  dealt  summary  punishment  to  the  king 
who  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  reign.    Unnatural  war  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  under  Cromwell  and  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic under  John  De  Witt,  had  raged  for  many  years  while  Stuyvesant 
ruled  New  Netherland,  and  during  those  years  he  had  been  constantly 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  by  a  force  sent  out  by  the  mother  country. 
He  had  no  fear  of  the  surrounding  colonies,  but  fully  expecting  an  at- 
tack from  a  naval  and  land  force  from  abroad,  he  constantlv  urjred 
upon  the  Company,  and  upon  the  citizens,  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
ing the  defenses  of  Manhattan,  and  especially  the  fort.    But  no  heed 
was  paid  to  his  representations,  and  at  the  return  of  peace  the  ex- 
penditures required  seemed  still  less  desirable.    Charles  II.  was  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  his  father  in  1600.    He  had  enjoyed,  aid  and 
comfort  and  asylum  in  Holland  during  much  of  his  exile.     Upon  his 
accession  it  was  no  wonder  that  all  thoughts  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  should  have  been  far  from  men's  minds.    And  so  there  was 
no  war  in  1664.    Who  then  could  have  expected  that  now  would  hap- 
pen what  failed  to  occur  in  the  years  of  war?    Suddenly  in  August 
of  that  year  four  English  vessels,  carrying  a  force  of  several  hundred 
land  troops,  the  whole  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Richard  Nicolls,  appeared  in  the  Upper  Bay  and  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  fort,  city,  and  province.    In  return  for  the  benefits  the  Dutch 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  Charles  II.  had  patented  away  all  of  their 
possessions  in  America  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  Nic- 
olls claimed  the  region  on  the  strength  of  this  grant.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  rising  among  the  English  villages  of  Long  Island.     A 
force  of  English  colonists  stood  ready  to  invade  the  boundary  of  New 
Netherland  there,  doubtless  not  without  collusion  with  the  invading 
expedition  from  abroad.     Stuyvesant,  conscious  of  his  defenseless 
state,  a  dilapidated  fort,  inadequate  supply  of  troops,  practically  no 
fortifications  to  protect  the  city  against  civilized  foes,  was  yet  too 
much  of  a  soldier  to  think  of  immediate  surrender.    He  tore  the  letter 
demanding  it  into  fragments,  and  was  for  making  a  desperate  resist- 
ance.    But  his  greatest  weakness  was  a  discontented  commonalty. 
In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  their  institutions  at  home,  Stuyvesant  had 
ruled  them  as  a  despot  in  the  service  of  a  commercial  monopoly.  They 
wished  to  share  the  more  liberal  treatment  which  the  English  col- 
onies enjoyed.    There  really  was  no  possibility  of  successfully  resist- 
ing the  overwhelming  odds  threatening  by  land  and  Avater.     The 
Council  voted  surrender,    the   citizens    clamored  for  it.     Irate  and 
self-willed  to  the  last,  Peter  the  Headstrong  storme<l  u])  and  doAvn 
the  walls  of  the  fort.    Fie  would  have  trained  and  discharged  defiant 
guns  with  his  own  hands.     But  Domine  Megapolensis  quietly  went 
up  to  him,  represented  the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  plead  against 
the  needless  destruction  of  innocent  lives,  and  Stuvvesant  vielded. 

/  9/9. 
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On  August  29,  1()(54,  Col.  Kichard  Xicolls  and  his  troops  lauded  upon 
Manhattan  Island;  the  flag  of  tlie  Kepubllc  was  lowered  fi-om  the 
staff  where  it  had  so  proudly  waved  for  half  a  century,  and  the  royal 
ensign  of  England  was  run  up  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    CITY   BECOMES    ENGLISH. 

|EW  AJISTKKDAM  had  iioav  become  New  York.  How  ap- 
l)ropriate  was  the  fonuer  name,  how  entirely  ////significant 
the  later  one!  There  is  nothinj*;  in  York  to  suj»gest  its 
namesake  in  the  new  world.  Its  associations  are  entirely 
ecclesiastical,  not  at  all  commercial.  Its  position  in  the  realm  has 
no  i)arallel  to  that  of  our  city  in  the  Republic.  T5ut  Amsterdam  Avas 
then,  and  is  now,  to  its  conntiw  what  Ncav  York  is  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  the  political,  but  the  commercial  capitjil  of  Holland, 
just  as  New  York  is  not  the  seat  of  fjjovernment,  but  the  metropolis 
of  America.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  poetic  fitness  and  historic  tnith, 
if  not  of  any  si>ecial  eui)hony,  if  even  yet  the  original  name  were  to 
be  restored,  and  the  one  designation  for  all  of  Greater  New  York 
were  once  again  to  be  New  Amsterdam. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  open  the  discussion  of  the  English 
claim  to  the  territoiy  of  New  Netherland,  for  we  shall  never  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question.  No  doubt  the  discov- 
eries on  the  North  American  Continent  made  bv  the  Cabots  in  1497 
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and  1498  gave  England  a  general  title  to  it,  as  the  matter  Avas  under- 
stood in  those  days.  Subsequent  patents  given  to  Virginia  or  New 
England  settlers  no  doubt  overlapped  sufficiently  to  quite  cover  the 
degrees  of  latitude  where  the  Dutch  province  was  located.  We  read 
a  curious  statement  in  William  Smith's  history,  published  in  1732. 
He  says  that  Hudson  discovered  these  regions  in  lOOiS  (.vc)  and 
"sold"  his  claim  to  the  Dutch.  And  he  continues  naively:  "their 
writers  contend  that  Hudson  was  sent  out  bv  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  There  was  a  sale,  however;  the  English  objected,  but  they 
neglected  settlement."  Investigation  has  since  proved  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  Dutch  waiters  was  more  than  a  contention.  It  had  a 
solid  basis  of  fact.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  Captain  Hudson  w\as  in- 
duced to  seek  the  vicinity  of  our  nver  by  maps  or  hints  given  him 
bv  Captain  John  Smith,  who  may  have  had  a  view  of  our  coast,  if  not 
of  the  river.  Accommodatincr  as  was  international  law"  in  the  matter 
of  discoverv,  it  did  contain  this  proviso,  that  title  to  a  country  discov- 
ered was  only  perfected  if  discovert'  were  followed  by  occupancy. 
Queen  Elizabeth  maintained  this  principle  of  Vattel's  very  stroncrly 
against  Spanish  claims;  and  it  told  with  great  force  against  English 
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(.'laims  on  tlie  Hudson.  IVi-haits,  therefort-,  they  supposetl  they  could 
Ufutralize  tlieir  iif[;l('ct  to  ocfiipy  by  i-epcatcd  protests  iipiiuKt  tlit 
occupaucy  of  tbe  Diitcli.  Tliey  t-ertiiiiily  were  coiisisteiit  eiiou};U  in 
these.  Oipfaiii  Ar^Jil  is  i-cpit-seiited  as  luiviii^  protested  a^^aiusl 
i'hristiueiiseii's  litth'  trading  poKt  on  >[anhattan  IsUiiiil  in  Kill. 
Hudson's  Half  Moon  was  kept  at  Itartnioiith  for  half  a  year.  iidiI 
he  hinis(']f  forbidden  to  repoi-t  in  jiefson  at  Anisterdaiii,  Miniiit'i* 
vessel,  the  "  Eudracht,"  was  also  held  when  it  touehed  an  English 
port.  Tlie  ease  of  tJie  •'  William,"  sent  baek  to  En^rlnnd  by  Van 
Twillei'  niiuiis  a  car^o,  lingered  in  the  roui'ts,  and  fonne*!  tbe  snbjwt 
of  ]n-otocols  and  state  papei-s  betwe<m  Knjiland  and  Hnlhind.  Aiwt 
when  the  charter  was  abont  to  Ih'  ;;rimted  to  tin*  West  India  Company 
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in  l(i21  a  vifj<»rons  protest  was  serveil  upon  tJie  StJites-fSeueral  by  the 
ICn^liKli  Anibassadoi',  If  |)ro1ests  tlierefoiv  could  i-elieve  the  neglect 
of  Vattel's  conditions  for  ])ossession,  it  must  be  said  that  these  were 
on  hand  whenever  the  I']n};lish  were  reminded  of  the  existence  of  the 
Dutch  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  or  whenever  they  could  get  iDto 
their  hands  a  vessel  from  those  parts.  Still,  to  any  honest  niiud,  oc- 
<'upancy,  ])urchase  from  the  aborigines,  and  development  of  the  re- 
sourcets  of  the  region,  should  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  a  title 
■which  was  too  valid  to  be  suinnmrily  invaded  and  cast  aside.  Charles 
II,  and  his  court,  however,  weiv  not  troubled  with  an  overburdening 
amount  of  honesty.    It  was  trea<hery  to  a  friendly  nation  to  act  as 
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Charles  did;  it  was  base  ingratitude  in  return  for  aid  and  protection 
in  bis  days  of  peril  and  povei-ty  and  exile.  But  what  recked  the  aban- 
doned profligate  of  this? 

Meanwhile  the  change  on  Manhattan  island  had  not  wrought  much 
liavoc  in  the  condition  of  affairs,  if  a  i>erson  had  gone  into  a  mild 
imitation  of  Kip  Van  Winkle's  exploit,  to  the  extent  of  only  a  week  or 
ten  days,  on  the  arrival  of  Nicolls's  fleet  in  the  harbor,  his  waking 
eyes  would  not  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  the  changes  that  met 
them.  There  was  another  flag  floating  over  the  fort,  it  is  true;  and 
if  he  had  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  governor  he  would  have  had  to 
lay  aside  his  Dutch  vernacular;  but  otherwise  eveiything  was  pretty 
much  as  it  was  before.  The  tenns  of  suiTender  had  been  made  very 
easy.  Twenty-three  articles  of  capitulation  had  been  laid  before  the 
citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  they  had  been  readily  accepted.  To 
soothe  Stuyvesant's  feelings,  the  garrison  were  pennitted  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war — flying  colors,  drums  beating, 
lighted  matches.  All  the  people  were  to  continue  "  fvee  denizens," 
enjoying  their  lands  and  goods  and  freedom  of  worship.  Any  one 
wishing  to  go  back  to  Holland  could  do  so  free  of  expense  within  one 
year  and  six  weeks.  People  coming  from  Holland  to  settle  were  to 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  exactly  as  before.  Vessels  in  trade  were 
to  come  and  go  as  before.  All  contracts  and  disputed  titles  wei'e  to 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  Dutch  customs. 

Thus,  with  the  hearty  consent,  and  even  eager  desire,  of  the  "  free 
denizens,"  the  little  town  of  fifteen  hundred  souls  passed  into  the 
hands  of  its  English  master.  Nicolls  and  his  men  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  pei'sonal  proprietor.  Hitheito  the  province  had  been 
the  property  of  a  mercantile  coii)oration ;  now  it  was  owned  in  fee 
simple  by  a  single  individual,  James,  IJuke  of  York  and  Albany,  the 
brother  of  Charles  II.,  and  destined  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne 
of  England  twenty-one  years  later.  It  was  to  bestow  this  gift  upon 
his  brotlier  that  Charles  had  ordered  the  robberj;  indeed,  the  gift 
was  made  before  the  i*obbeiy  took  place.  Yet  were  not  the  Dutch 
a  people  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  little  Kepublic  declared 
war  against  England,  and  two  yeai^s  later,  in  1066,  the  insult  to  the 
flag  at  Fort  Amsterdam  was  more  than  repaid  by  Admiral  De 
Ruyter,  who  sailed  up  the  river  Thames,  burning  the  shipping  at 
Chatham,  and  making  the  houses  of  London  tremble  to  the  booming 
of  his  victorious  cannon.  Then  the  humbled  king  was  fain  to  make 
peace  with  little  Holland,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Bi-eda,  in  16G7,  New 
Netherland  was  ceded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Surinam  in  South 
America.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  both  convinced  that  the  lat- 
ter had  much  the  better  of  that  bargain.  Thus  the  West  India  Com- 
pany did  not  get  back  their  province,  for  which  they  had  cared  alto- 
gether too  little.  Y^et  in  the  first  moments  of  its  loss  they  showed 
considerable  resentment.     They  summoned  Director  Stuyvesant  to 
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Holland  to  answer  cliarges  of  cowardice  and  treason  for  having  sur 
rendei-ed  without  u  blow.  Armed  with  sworn  testimonies  as  to  IiId 
own  faithfulness  and  braveiy,  and  the  utter  defenselessuess  of  the 
place  as  the  result  of  the  Company's  neglect,  Stuyvesaiit  went  to  Uol- 
laud  iu  1G05,  and  easily  vindicated  hia  conduct  before  the  States-Gen- 
eral. Vet  the  snit  must  have  lingei-ed  for  some  time,  for  it  was  noi 
till  HifiT,  after  the  Peace  of  Breda  had  coufii-med  the  transfer  of  tbe 
pi-ovince,  that  Stuyvesaut  returne<l.  On  the  way  home  he  stopped  in 
Eiiglaud,  ami  did  his  fellow-citizens  a  last  good  turu  by  obtaining 
from  the  king  a  concession  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of  the  total  ei- 
clusion  of  all  but  Knglish  ships  from  the  pi-ivileges  of  ti'ade  with  the 
port  of  Xew  York,  three  Dutch  ships  might  annually  trade  there  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.  Ueeeived  with  gladness  by  family  and 
friends,  and  even  former  antagonists,  Stuyvesant  henceforth  retired 
fmui  public  life.  He  contented  himself  with  the  care  of  his  Bouwerie, 
or  farm,  iu  Hie  part  of  the  city  where  some  memorials  of  bis  presence 
still  abide.     He  was  dow  seventy-Hve  years  of  age,  and  had  earned 

his  rest  by  a  life  of  good 
^  '       ^'~   J    ^  i~  service  and  activity.    Vixe 

^  _        ^  years  later,  in   Februai?. 

I<i72.  he  died,  and  vas 
buried  in  a  little  chaprl 
on  his  own  lauds,  on  tht- 
V  e  r  y  spot  where  now 
staiids  St.  Mark's-in-tlie- 
Bowery.  A  stone  in  the 
east  foundation  wall  of 
that  cbnrch  records  the 
fact  of  his  burial.  Had  ht* 
live<l  a  year  and  a  halt 
longer  his  honest  hean 
would  have  rejoiced  to  sef 
the  flag  he  had  so  often 
defended  again  tloaling  over  his  beloved  city. 

So  ciii-eful  was  (Joveruor  Nicolls  of  the  feeliiigs  of  liis  conquered 
citizens  that  he  tiid  iiot  even  make  a  change  in  fJie  municipal  officers. 
While  the  Council  of  the  Pj"ovince  was  at  once  changed  in  complex- 
ion, with  not  a  Dutclimau  in  it,  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  were 
left  as  they  wei-e.  In  February  of  this  year  Paufus  Leendersen  Van 
die  (irist  and  Cornelius  St<'enwyck  had  beccune  Burgomasters.  They 
were  permitted  to  sei-ve  out  their  year.  In  February,  1665,  the  for- 
mer was  succeeded  by  Oloff  Stephensen  Van  Cortlandt,  and  Steen- 
wyck  was  if-!iiii)oi»te(l.  no  change  having  even  yet  been  provided  for 
by  Nicolls,  But  on  June  12,  of  this  year,  the  Dutch  form  of  govern- 
ment was  replncetl  by  the  English.  The  town  officers  were  now  to 
consist  of  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  a  sheriff.    Yet  if  we  notice  the 
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men  appoiu|^e(l  to  serve  in  these  various  capacities,  we  observe  again 
what  delicate  regard  was  had  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  city. 
Thomas  Willett  was  made  Mayor;  we  find  him  a  welcome  companion 
of  the  Dutch  young  men  of  his  own  age  in  New  Amsterdam  as  early 
as  1G42.  lie  had  come  to  Plymouth  colony  in  1G29,  and  having  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Dutch  language  and  people  from  boyhood.  No  Englishman  could 
have  been  moi-e  thoroughly  at  one  with  those  of  their  nationality 
at  the  present  time.  Of  the  aldennen  only  two  were  Englishmen, 
Thomas  Delavall  and  John  Lawi-ence;  the  otheins  were  ex-Burgomas- 
ter Van  Cortlandt,  John  Brugges,  and  Cornelius  Van  Kuyven;  while 
the  sheriff  was  AUard  Anthony,  who,  though  an  Englishman,  had 
been  one  of  the  original  Schepens  in  1(>53,  and  had  been  Burgomaster 
five  times  since.  Surely  the  Dutch  population  could  not  complain  of 
such  appointments.  Yet  some  did,  partly  because  of  the  change  of 
form,  partly  because  the  choice  of  the  men  was  taken  entirely  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  pcH)ple,  the  Governor  claiming  the  exclusive  right  of 
appointing. 

Another  unpleasant  feature  of  the  change  was  the  taking  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  power  now  in  authority.  It  was  con- 
tended that  this  requirement  conflicted  with  the  terms  of  surrender. 
But  Nicolls  gave  assurance  that  no  particuhu*  therein  agreed  upon 
should  be  violateil  as  the  result  of  the  oath.  Indeed,  the  proceeding 
was  so  inevitable  and  reasonable  under  the  circumstances,  that  Stuy- 
vesant  was  among  the  first  to  take  the  oath,  and  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  heads  of  families  followed  his  example.  As  the  population 
was  only  fifteen  hundred,  this  must  have  taken  in  about  every  respon- 
sible nmle  member  of  Ihe  community.  This  event  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber, 1(>G4.  A  more  (luestionable  proceeding,  which  certainly  seemed 
to  violate  Articles  111  and  X^'l  of  the  Capitulation,  was  a  decree  of 
the  Governor  in  1667  that  all  titles  to  land  derived  from  the  Dutch 
y:<)vernnient  must  be  renewed  by  April  1,  on  pain  of  forfeitui-e  if  not 
so  renewed.  Nicolls  was  in  great  need  of  money,  and  the  fees  for  the 
riew^  titles  would  amount  to  a  goodly  sum.  The  old  records  of  the 
I^ong  Island  towns  show  that  even  its  free-spoken  citizens  were  com- 
I>elled  to  comply  with  the  obnoxious  decree.  That  island  had  been 
rechristened  Yorkshire,  divided  like  its  namesake  at  home  into  the 
North,  the  East,  and  the  West  Ridings.  The  West  Kiding  now  em- 
braces all  of  Brooklyn,  and  parts  of  the  North  Kiding  belong  now  also 
to  Greater  New  York.  The  Court  of  Assize,  from  whom  this  decree 
to  i^new  titles  issued,  was  an  institution  that  owed  its  existence  to 
NicoUs,  in  pursuance  of  the  "  Duke's  Laws,"  a  code  diligently  elab- 
orated by  the  Governor  himself,  whose  father  was  a  barrister  and 
who  must  have  had  some  legal  training  himself.  While  these  laws 
established  a  very  unmistakable  autocracy,  making  the  Governor's 
will  supreme,  and  leaving  neither  officers  nor  measures  to  the  choice 
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of  the  people,  yet  it  secured  also  many  beneficent  features:  these 
being  in  sboi-t  "  ti-ial  by  jury,  etjual  taxation,  tenure  of  laud  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  no  religiouH  establishment,  but  requirement  of 
some  church  form,  fi-eedom  of  religion  to  all  professing  Obristiami;, 
obligatoi-y  service  in  each  pansh  on  Sunday,  a  i-ecognitiou  of  negro 
slavery  under  certain  restrictions,  and  general  liability  to  nillitai7 
duty." 

When  Nicolls  returned  to  England  in  HiiiB,  he  left  behind  him  a 
city  still  i)uny  conipai"ed  to  what  was  to  be,  but  inereaseU  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  two  thousand.  Its  expoi^  were,  as  of  old,  mainljF 
furs,  still  gathered  from  the  Indians,  who  were  mostly  rewarded  bj 
overdoses  of  rum,  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  which  coutempora- 
ries  describe  as  execrably  bad.  The  fai-mers  had  plenty  of  super- 
fluous wheat  to  send  abroad,  and  if  facilities  for  preservatiou  had  ex- 
isted tlien  as  now,  endless  store  of  provisions  in  the  way  of  venisoD 
and  game  could  have  been  spared  for  export.  A  few  more  bouses, 
and  tliese  of  an  ever-improving  quality,  stood  upon  the  streets  enmue- 
rated  in  the  previoiiB  chapter;  but  otlierwise  no  great  cbauges  had 
occurred  in  their  appearance  mnc.o.  Stuyv^tant's  rule.  Neither  seems 
there  to  have  been  any  alteration  of  their  names;  for  as  late  as  1686 
the  Dutch  names  still  prevail,  even  in  cases  where  foiiner  designa- 
tions have  disappeared.  The  old  streets  with  new  names  still  are 
Dutch. 

The  policy  ot  conciliating  the  preponderating  Dutch  element  of  the 
population  was  wisely  continued  by 
Kicolls's  successor  in  the  Governor- 
ship. Francis  Lovelace.  In  166!^ 
Cornelius  Steenwyck  was  appointed 
by  him  Mayor  of  New  York.  Hav- 
ing been  Uurgomaster  more  than 
once,  the  function  with  its  new  title 
wa,**  iin  old  one  for  him.  But  such 
was  the  coufidenoe  reposed  in  him 
by  Lovelace  that  frequently  in  his 
absence  from  New  York  he  practi- 
cally invested  Steenwyck  with  the 
powers  of  acting-governor.  His 
business  was  general  merchant  and 
storekeeper,  his  residence  being  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Hridge  and  Whitehall  streets.  Among  the 
half  dozen  wealthy  men  of  the  town,  whose  fortunes  in  1674  were 
reckoned  by  five  figures,  he  stood  second.  His  command  of  ^English 
was  very  good,  only  a  slight  brogue  betraying  the  born  Dutchman. 

Lovelace  was  a  good  deal  of  a  traveler.  Nicolls  had  conducted  him 
on  horseback  over  much  of  the  province,  and  the  miserable  condi- 
tions of  interconmuinication   between   its   various   part»   and  tbe 
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neighboring  colonies  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  The  interest 
of  the  city  and  province  seemed  to  require  the  establishment  of  a  pos- 
tal service  between  Boston  and  New  York  and  intermediate  points. 
In  the  lively  letters  that  flowed  from  his  pen  to  friends  in  England, 
we  leam  of  that  first  postoffice  and  route  established  in  New  York. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Province  held  the  key  to  a  box  which  received 
the  letters.  Once  a  month,  beginning  with  January  1, 1673,  the  post- 
man, mounted  upon  a  goodly  horse  which  had  to  carry  him  as  far  as 
Hartford,  collected  the  accumulated  mail  into  his  saddle  bags.  At 
Hai-tford  he  took  another  horse,  and  wended  his  way  as  best  he  might 
through  woods  and  swamps,  across  rivers,  and  along  Indian  trails, 
if  he  was  happy  enough  to  find  such.  On  his  return  the  city  coffee- 
house received  his  precious  burden,  and  upon  a  broad  table  the 
various  missives  were  displayed  and  delivered  when  paid  for.  Events 
soon  to  be  related  interrupted  this  beneficent  arrangement,  and  not 
till  1685  do  we  find  an  attempt  on  the  pail  of  the  city  fathers  to  re- 
sume a  postal  system.  The  price  then  proposed  was  three  pence  for 
eveiy  letter  carried  one  hundred  miles  or  less;  more  in  proportion 
for  greater  distances.  Another  measure  for  the  promotion  of  busi- 
ness to  be  credited  to  Lovelace  was  the  establishment  of  a  merchants^ 
exchange  on  a  bridge  over  the  canal  in  Broad  Street.  On  Fridays, 
at  the  hour  of  eleven  to  twelve,  the  Town  Hall  bell  rang  to  call  the 
merchants  together,  and  the  city  authorities  were  to  see  to  it  that  no 
disturbances  should  interfere  with  this  important  gathering.  It  was 
doubtless  a  combination  of  all  the  exchanges  that  now  distribute 
themselves  in  several  palatial  buildings,  so  that  these  proud  institu- 
tions governing  the  markets  of  a  continent,  and  affecting  the  finances 
of  a  world,  may  all  look  to  this  humble  assembly  in  1669  as  the  begin- 
ning of  their  history. 

Two  more  undertakings  of  Lovelace  deserve  a  moment's  attention 
before  we  come  to  that  startling  event  which  ended  his  career  as 
Governor  altogether.  Not  satisfied  with  the  gubernatorial  residence 
which  Stuyvesant  had  built  on  the  water's  edge,  and  which  had  been 
quite  to  the  taste  of  Nicolls,  Lovelace  determined  to  revive  the  old 
fashion  of  residing  within  the  fort.  So  the  ancient  and  dilapidated 
edifice  there  was  renovated  at  a  heavy  expense;  but  residing  there, 
instead  of  the  magnificent  view  of  the  Upper  Bay  and  its  charm  of 
surrounding  scenery,  the  imprisoned  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  province 
could  enjoy  no  more  prospect  than  the  dull  walls  of  the  fort  afforded, 
unless  he  chose  to  climb  to  the  third  story  or  the  roof.  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernor's view  in  another  sense  embraced  and  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  that  section  of  Greater  New  York  called  Staten  Island. 
He  secured  its  entire  circuit  as  a  piece  of  personal  property  for  the 
Duke  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  Pour  hundred  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum, and  a  lot  of  axes,  kettles,  coats,  guns,  hoes,  knives,  sufficed  to 
complete  this  early  bargain  in  city  real  estate. 
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Never  dreaming  that  he  was  laying  hm  hand  upon  the  extreme 
points  of  what  was  destined  to  be  one  great  city,  we  find  this  Got- 
emor's  activity  and  interest  touching  other  sections  of  our  preflent 
Greater  New  York.  Out  at  Hempstead  Nicolls  had  established  i 
racecourse  upon  the  extensive  Salisbury  plain.  It  is  recorded  1^ 
more  than  one  authority  that  the  woods  were  overrun  with  wild 
horses  of  a  poor  breed,  small  of  stature  and  neither  strong  nor  fleet 
A  racecourse  would  be  of  good  use  as  well  as  a  place  of  amusemeDl 
if  securing  the  improvement  of  this  breed.  Lovelace  encoaraged 
the  scheme  as  much  as  bis  predecessor,  appointing  the  month  of  Mai 
for  the  running  of  the  races,  and  continuing  tlie  offer  of  a  cup  as  a 
prize  for  the  winners.  Next  we  find  him  at  Harlem,  earnestly  labw 
ing  to  prevail  upon  the  Council  and  <3ourt  of  Assize,  whom  he  had 
summoned  together  at  that  distant  spot,  to  take  measures  for  con- 
structing a  wafton  road  from  the  city  below.  Could  it  have  bew 
some  unexplained  provision,  too,  which  made  him  see  to  it  that  the 
northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  should  be  in  communication  with 
the  "annexed  district"  above  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek?  At  least  a 
solemn  agi-eement  was  entered  into  with  one  Johannes  Verveelen  to 
establish  a  ferry  liere.  Perhaps  the  infrequency  of  passengers  made 
his  terms  high.  A  few  years  later  one  of  those  he  paddled  over  in  hii 
canoe  complains  that  he  charged  three  pence  per  person,  while  tlie 
ferriage  to  Brooklyn  cost  less  than  half  a  penny. 

The  English  conquest  had  checked  emigration  from  Holland.  And 
it  seems  that  English  settlers  found  other  parts  of  the  King's  domin- 
ion in  America  more  delectable  than  New  York  province.  Hen« 
thei-e  was  only  the  natural  increase  of 
popiilatiou  for  the  city  below  Wall 
Street.  Its  commercial  activilj  was 
also  not  remarkable.  When  nine  or 
ten  vessels  were  in  port  in  1G69  it  waa 
thought  worthy  of  record  by  the  town 
annalists,  whoever  they  were.  The 
three  Dutch  ships  per  year  for  seven 
years  from  1667  came  faithfully  ac- 
cording to  the  permission  obtained  bv 
Stuyveaant.  and  small  coastwise 
traders  also  came  to  her  wharves,  or 
pushed  up  into  Broad  Street  canal  to 
HE  Kir  itnvsR.  WfSt^^^  ^"  vegetables  and  other  wares.  Per 
haps  Lovelace  lacked  some  of  that  en- 
ergy or  vigor  which  had  distinguished 
Nicolls,  and  which  creates  confidence  and  encouragement  in  businesa 
eiiterpi-ises.  Yet  surely  the  Governor's  various  plans  for  the  stimulua 
of  business  and  in  providing  facilities  of  intercourse  showed  that  he 
had  an  intelligent  conception  of  what  the  development  of  the  city  re- 
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quired.  He  was  also  assiduous  iu  bringing  out  tlie  social  possibilities 
of  life  in  the  primitive  and  isolated  community.  To  bis  utter  astonish 
nient  he  found  as  good  breeding  among  these  colonists  of  Dutch  and 
French  extraction  as  he  had  encountered  at  the  English  court.  He 
enjoyed,  therefore,  mingling  in  that  society,  and  instituted  a  club  of 
ten  French  and  Dutch  and  ten  English  families.  This  select  com- 
pany was  to  meet  in  rotation  at  each  other's  houses  twice  a  week  in 
winter  and  once  in  summer,  and  the  three  nationalities  represented 
freely  used  their  respective  vernaculars  as  occasion  served,  sure  of 
being  understood  by  all,  whatever  language  was  spoken.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  ladies  of  high  education  formed  a  part  of  this  circle.  We 
are  told  that  the  three  daughters  of  Anthony  De  Milt,  at  one  time 
SheriJBf  of  the  city,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  Latin  superior  to  that  of 
the  Dutch  domine.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  and  Mrs.  Bayard  were 
not  too  old  to  lend  attractiveness  to  this  circle  by  their  attainments 
and  accomplishments.  The  former  would  doubtless  often  be  at  the 
homes  of  her  sons  on  Broadway  in  the  winter  season. 

These  piping  times  of  peace  received  a  sudden  and  rude  interrup- 
tion. The  year  1672  was  a  year  of  terror  for  the  Dutch  Republic. 
Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  had  determined  to  crush  the  United  Provinces 
for  having  dared  to  interfere  with  his  schemes  to  secure  the  throne 
of  Spain  for  himself  or  his  heirs.  By  shameless  bribes  he  induced 
Charles  II.,  of  England,  to  join  in  the  nefarious  scheme  to  ruin  a 
nation,  not  only  now  friendly  to  himself  and  people,  but  who  had  suf- 
fered much  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell  for  harboring  him  in  his  days 
of  misfortune.  Having  tied  the  hands  of  all  possible  allies,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  Louis  poured  his  armies  across  the  borders  of  Hol- 
land and  penetrated  to  the  very  walls  of  Amsterdam,  where  a  deluged 
country  alone  checked  his  conquering  progress.  Meantime  violent 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  citizens.  The  populace  rose  in 
wrath  against  John  De  Witt,  long  the  virtual  head  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  this  statesman  and  his 
brother  Cornelius  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  The  Hague. 
Thus  restored  to  power,  the  Orange  faction,  with  the  astute  Prince 
William  Henry,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  at  their  head,  took  con- 
trol of  affairs.  William  was  appointed  to  all  the  offices,  civil  and 
military,  which  his  fathers  had  held.  The  foe  was  defied;  the  Prince 
bravely  declaring  that  he  would  drown  the  whole  country  rather 
than  surrender.  One  after  another  ally  of  France  dropped  away  from 
the  iniquitous  compact,  and  the  Grand  Monarch  was  gradually 
forced  to  retire.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleets  under  De  Ruyter  and 
Tromp  had  meted  out  condign  punishment  to  French  and  English 
alike.  They  swept  the  seas  victorious  far  and  wide.  One  squadron 
was  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies.  Secret  instructions  were  given 
to  the  commanders,  to  be  opened  only  at  sea.  In  these  appeared  a 
cipher  number,  163,  which,  on  consulting  the  key,  was  found  to  mean 
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New  Netherland.  After  doing  as  much  damage  as  possible  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  the  Dutch  admirals  were  to  see  what  could,  be  doue 
in  the  way  of  recapturing  the  former  province  of  New  Netherland, 
thus  wiping  out  the  disgrace  of  its  capture. 

The  plan  of  campaign  bore  fruit.  On  July  29,  1673,  Admirals 
Evertsen  and  Binckes  and  their  fleet,  with  sixteen  prizes  under  con- 
voy, anchored  off  Sandy  Hook.  They  had  been  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  New  York  by  some  of  the  passengers  in  the  cap- 
tured ships.  The  Narrows  were  entei'ed  unmolested,  and  the  next 
anchorage  gi*ound  selected  was  in  the  North  Kiver  within  easy  gun- 
shot of  the  fort.  ( lovernor  Lovelace  being  away  on  an  errand  regard- 
ing his  postal  route  to  New  England,  Captain  John  Manning  was  in 
command  at  the  fort.  lie  had  not  more  than  forty  soldiers.  Calling 
the  citizen-guard  under  arms,  he  found  that  the  four  hundred  men 
composing  it  were  determined  not  to  raise  a  finger  in  defense  of  the 
town  against  their  countrymen.  They  had  been  willing  to  try  Eng- 
lish rule  as  an  antidote  to  Stuyvesiint;  but  they  had  had  enough  of  it 
now  to  wish  a  return  to  the  rule  of  the  Fatherland.  All  this  time  the 
Dutch  admirals  were  waiting  for  a  reply  to  their  summons  to  surren- 
der. Manning  wanted  twelve  hours  to  deliberate;  the  admirals  gave 
him  only  half  an  hour.  Tliey  told  him  '^  they  had  come  for  their  own, 
and  their  own  they  would  have."  Getting  no  answer,  Evertsen  acted 
with  characteristic  promptness.  A  broadside  or  two  was  poured  into 
the  fort,  which  responded  feebly  with  a  few  shots.  But  in  the  mean 
time  a  large  force  of  marines,  under  Captain  Anthony  Colve,  had 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Kector  Street.  They  marched  up  the  hill  to 
Broadway,  and  then  turned  to  attack  the  foil  at  its  gate  fronting  the 
Bowling  Green.  Ere  they  got  so  far,  however,  an  offer  to  capitulate 
met  them.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors 
of  war,  and  was  then  compelled  to  march  in  again  and  held  prisoners 
in  the  church  until  they  could  be  dispatched  to  Holland.  The  tri- 
color of  the  Republic  was  run  up  over  the  fort,  and  the  province 
robbed  in  time  of  peace  almost  <^\actly  nine  years  before,  was  iv- 
covered  by  fair  act  of  war,  by  superior  skill  and  address. 

Provisional  government  arrangements  were  made  by  the  two  ad- 
mirals. Captain  Anthony  Colve  was  made  Governor  of  the  recovered 
province,  until  regular  ai)pointments  could  be  made  by  the  authori- 
ties at  home.  Albany  was  reduced  and  called  Willemstad;  the  always 
recalcitrant  Long  Islanders  were  made  to  feel  what  Dutchmen  were 
like  who  went  across  the  world  to  capture  hostile  fleets  and  conquer 
enemies'  colonies.  And  when  all  was  brought  into  a  satisfactory  state 
of  submissiveness,  the  squadron  departed  with  its  prizes  to  announce 
its  achievement  to  the  States-General. 

The  old  name  of  the  city  was  not  restored:  it  was  now  called  New 
Orange;  and  the  Dutch  form  of  city  government  was  immediatelv 
set  up  again.  Three  Burgomasters  were  appointed,  Johannes  Van 
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Brugh,  Johannes  De  Pejster,  and  ^Egidius  Luyck.  The  latter  waa 
the  discharged  tutor  of  Stuyvesant's  day.  Whether  by  teaching  or 
in  some  other  way  he  had  managed  to  prosper  in  the  new  settlement, 
for  not  only  was  he  now  raised  to  this  prominent  position,  but  his 
wealth  was  estimated  at  5,000  guilders,  a  no  inconsiderable  fortune 
for  that  day,  when  the  wealthiest  man  was  put  down  at  only  80,000 
guilders.  Antony  De  Milt  was  made  Schout  or  Sheriff.  As  usual 
the  people  had  no  voice  in  these  selections,  and  they  were  taxed 
heavily  to  put  and  keep  in  repair  the  defenses  of  the  city.  Colve 
acted  in  all  this  as  a  military  man  rather  than  a  civilian,  but  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  warranted  his  proceedings.  By  the  fortunes  of  war. 
New  Orange  had  come  into  the  hands  of  its  present  masters,  and,  as 
war  was  still  raging,  reprisal  might  at  any  time  be  looked  for.  Be- 
sides, Tolve  acted  as  the  direct  representative  of  the  National  Gov- 
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eminent.  New  Amsterdam  had  been  subject  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany; New  Orange  was  subject  to  the  States-General  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  was  not  proposed  to  give  back  to  the  Company  its  former 
possession.  Indeed,  the  Company  was  no  longer  in  condition  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  had  been  so  dependent  upon  war  for  its  profits,  that  as  the 
Eighty  Years' War  came  to  a  close,  as  Portugal  regained  its  independ- 
ence from  Spain,  and  there  were  no  more  silver  fleets  to  capture  or 
Brazilian  provinces  to  exploit,  its  profits  fell  off.  Finally  its  liabili- 
ties exceeded  its  assets  by  more  than  five  millions  of  florins;  Tarions 
schemes  were  proposed  and  tried  to  save  it  from  bankruptcy  or  disso- 
lution, but  none  availed  to  ward  off  disaster.  In  1673  it  was  p^a^ 
tically  extinct,  but  it  was  not  till  1674  that  it  was  officially  dissolved 
So  New  Orange  was  held  for  the  Prince  after  whom  it  was  named, 
and  no  dilly-dallying  merchants  at  home  were  to  be  consulted  about 
the  fortifications.  The  people  were  lustily  taxed  to  their  utmost 
ability  after  a  careful  list  had  been  prepared  expressing  that  ability. 
Buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  were  removed  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struct the  range  of  its  guns.  A  formidable  array  of  these  of  brass 
and  iron  was  supplied  from  the  departing  fieet,  and  any  foe  who  had 
presumed  to  summon  Foil  William  Henry  to  surrender  would  have 
met  with  a  very  hot  response  in  the  negative. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  surrender  again,  only  a  friendly  transfer. 
Early  in  1674,  perhajjs  before  the  parties  engaged  in  negotiation  had 
heard  the  news  from  America,  Holland  and  England  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Westminster,  detaching  the  English  King  from  his  unnat- 
ural alliance  with  France  against  a  kindred  nation.  By  the  terms  of 
this  peace  all  conquests  on  either  side  were  to  be  restored.  As  Hol- 
land had  not  lost  Surinam  while  England  was  losing  New  York,  the 
bargain  of  Breda  was  still  in  force,  and  the  restoration  of  New  Neth- 
erland  was  counted  a  small  loss  as  long  as  the  southern  possession 
was  safe.  No  doubt  rejoicing  on  his  part  that  his  Province  of  New 
York  was  again  his,  the  Duke  of  York  appointed  Edmund  Andros  as 
its  Governor.  On  October  22, 1674,  the  latter  arrived  inside  the  Nar 
rows  with  two  frigates,  and  anchored  there  to  await  the  action  of  the 
Dutch  authorities.  The  formalities  of  the  transfer  were  conducted 
with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  courtesy.  First  the  English  Got- 
ernor  received  graciously  Burgomasters  Steenwyck  and  Van  Bragh, 
and  Schepen  William  Beekman,  on  board  his  frigate,  and  assured 
them  that  the  privileges  or  guaranties  for  the  Dutch  citizens  which 
they  solicited  would  be  freely  granted.  On  November  9  Governor 
Colve  met  the  Burgomastei's,  Schepens,  and  Schout  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  discharged  them  of  their  oaths  to  the  Dutch  Government,  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  morrow  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  command 
of  the  Province  would  by  him  be  tendered  to  the  Governor  sent  out 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  Thus  on  November  10,  1674,  after  one  year  and 
three  months  exactly  of  the  old  familiar  Dutch  rule,  New  York  for 
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the  second  time  became  an  English  city,  to  remain  so  until  independ- 
ence made  it  finally  and  permanently  American,  owning  no  man 
master  across  the  seas. 

While  Andros  was  still  aboard  ship  in  the  bay,  as  a  result  of  the 
Tisit  of  the  three  prominent  Dutch  citizens  aforesaid,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  set  at  rest  any  fears  that  might  be  felt  regarding  his  inten- 
tions toward  people  of  that  nationality.  They  were  to  occupy  an  equal 
footing  with  the  English  in  all  matters  of  right  or  privilege.  It  was 
distinctly  stated  in  this  paper  that  "  all  former  grants,  privileges,  or 
concessions,  heretofore  granted,  and  also  all  legal  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, during  the  late  Dutch  government,  are  hereby  confirmed." 
Debts  contracted  during  the  occupancy  of  the  Dutch  could  not  be 
disallowed  now,  and  people  who  owned  property  or  acquired  it  then, 
could  not  be  dispossessed.  Even  Dutch  forms  and  cei'emonies  were 
to  be  respected,  just  as  NicoUs  promised  in  the  Articles  of  Capitula- 
tion. But  Andros  kept  his  word  better  as  to  the  titles  of  property 
than  did  his  predecessor.  Yet  there  was  more  trouble  than  before 
about  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  March  13,  1675,  all 
citizens  were  required  to  I'epair  to  the  Town  Hall  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England,  the  one  formerly  taken  being  in- 
validated by  the  interruption  of  English  rule  under  Colve.  This 
seemed  reasonable  enough;  but  the  citizens  conceived  the  fear  that 
the  freedom  of  religion  might  be  threatened  by  the  new  oath,  and  it 
certainly  would  imply  that  at  some  time  or  other  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  bear  arms  against  the  mother  country.  And  they  claimed 
that  the  re-taking  of  the  oath  was  unnecessaiy,  as  the  capitulation 
with  Nicolls  in  1664  w^as  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Westminster,  and 
unless  the  oath  expressly  saved  them  from  either  of  the  above  contin- 
gencies it  would  be  a  violation  of  that  peace.  But  Andros  did  not  like 
this  opposition.  It  smacked  too  much  of  a  liability  on  the  part  of 
these  influential  Dutchmen  to  repeat  their  conduct  in  refusing  to 
fight  against  Evertsen  and  Colve,  should  another  such  emergency 
arise.  He  refused  to  attach  a  condition  or  promise  to  the  oath  to  be 
taken.  Then  followed  proceedings  of  a  determined  nature  on  both 
sides.  Sheriff  Antony  De  Milt,  ex-Burgomasters  Van  Brugh,  De 
Peyster,  and  Luyck,  Schepens  William  Beekman  and  Jacob  Kip,  ex- 
Mayor  Steenwyck,  and  Secretary  Nicholas  Bayard,  signed  a  petition 
asking  to  be  "  exempted  from  taking  an  unconditional  oath,"  or  else 
to  be  permitted  "  to  dispose  of  their  estates  and  remove,  with  their 
families,  out  of  the  colony."  This  was  taking  a  tone  which  the  Gov- 
ernor resolved  to  rebuke  with  vigor.  He  cast  all  of  the  eight  petition- 
ers into  prison  as  the  instigators  of  rebellion.  De  Peyster  was  the 
first  to  yield  under  this  vigorous  treatment;  the  others  stood  trial  and 
were  convicted  of  violating  an  Act  of  Parliament  "  in  having  traded 
without  taking  the  oath."  But  they  were  released  on  bail,  and  finally 
were  wise  enough  to  submit  to  the  undoubte<l  right  in  the  matter. 
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swearing  allegiance  to  the  power  whose  subjects  they  now  were.  To 
plainly  intimate  that  they  would  not  fight  for  the  sovereign  agaiiuiit 
any  specified  nation  was  to  leave  the  w^ay  open  to  treason  or  desertion 
should  war  ever  occur  with  that  nation. 

The  Dutch  citizens  having  had  their  say,  there  was  next  a  demon- 
stration from  the  Englishmen.  They  did  not  like  the  heavy  taxes 
and  partial  confiscations  which  had  come  upon  them  as  the  result  of 
the  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  Dutch.  Governor  Lovelace  had 
been  punished  by  disgrace  and  confiscation  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  Captain  Manning  was  only  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  the  sen- 
sible view  which  King  Charles  took  of  the  situation.  Forty  soldiers 
and  a  dilapidated  fort,  with  four  hundred  armed  citizens  behind  him 
ready  to  back  the  enemy  rather  than  himself,  left  Manning  in  a  quite 
hopeless  condition  before  fifteen  grim  Dutch  warships  carrying  six- 
teen hundred  fighting  men.  But  on  Manning's  return  to  New  York, 
William  Dervall,  just  appointed  Mayor,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, induced  several  citizens  to  join  him  in  formal  charges  of 
"  neglect  of  duty,  cow^ardice,  and  treachery."  The  case  was  so  clear 
in  his  favor,  even  without  sworn  depositions  showing  the  defenseless- 
ness  of  his  position  before  the  enemy,  and  these  when  brought  for- 
ward were  so  strongly  corroborative  of  the  obvious  facts,  that  it 
seems  incredible  any  verdict  at  all  should  have  been  brought  against 
the  Captain.  What  is  to  be  thought  then  of  a  sentence  of  death? 
This  outrage  upon  justice  was  averted,  but  Manning  was  declared 
forever  incapacitated  from  holding  office  either  military  or  civil.  He 
managed  to  live  in  comfort,  however,  and  even  to  acquire  wealth  in 
the  colony.  He  owned  Blackwell's  island,  and  went  iAy  dw^ell  upon  it 
and  cultivate  it.  After  his  death  it  fell  to  his  daughter  Mary,  who 
had  married  Robert  Blackwell,  and  hence  the  name  which  still  at- 
taches to  the  island.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  a  man  who  had  under- 
gone a  criminal  procedure  and  had  but  just  escaped  execution,  how- 
ever innocent,  should  have  been  the  first  to  be  prominently  identified 
with  this  island  in  historj',  and  to  have  in  a  manner  exiled  himself  to 
it. 

No  governor  that  New  York  ever  had  was  more  personally  active  in 
securing  the  improvement  of  the  city's  appearance,  of  its  sanitary 
conditions,  of  its  safety  and  its  commercial  interests,  than  Governor 
Andros.  He  went  about  the  streets  marking  this  or  that  defect  in 
buildings,  or  observing  what  would  threaten  health,  or  where  the 
defenses  needed  strengthening.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
prominent  Dutchmen  already  noted,  he  yet  gratified  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  that  nationality  by  allowing  the  Burgomasters  to  re- 
main in  office  until  their  term  expired  on  Februaiy  2, 1675.  Then  Will- 
iam Dervall  was  api)oiuted  Mayor.  But  in  1676  Andros  appointed 
Nicholas  De  ]Meyer,  rated  worth  50,000  florins  on  the  tax  list  drawn 
up  for  Colve  in  1674.    He  was  bom  in  Holland  and  had  married  the 
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daughter  of  Ensign  Heniy  van  Dyck,  who  won  fame  in  Kieft's  Indian 
wars.  One  of  hia  daughters  married  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Albany. 
Finding  that  the  town  records  were  kept  in  a  loose  and  irregular 
manner  at  Secretarj'  Bayard's  private  residence  in  Beaver  Street  (be- 
tween Broad  and  William,  once  called  the  Prince-gracht  and  then  the 
Smith  Sti-eet  Lane),  Andros  insisted  that  they  be  taken  to  the  City 
Hall  and  kept  there  in 
as  safe  a  place  as  those 
tlniPH  affoi-ded.  As  the 
records  now  under  the 
city's  care  reach  back 
to  1647,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  place  of  safety 
was  sufficient  for  their 
p  p  e  8  e  r  V  ation.  The 
*'  train  bands,"  or  citi- 
zen soldiery,  were  or- 
ganized into  regular 
companies,  and  steps 
taken  to  improve  their 
inarksmnnship.  Such  as  had  guns  (for  all  were  not  tlius  provided) 
were  directed  to  keep  them  loaded  in  the  house. 

It  was  under  Andi-os,  and  as  a  result  of  his  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  city's  needs,  that  the  important  matter  of  street  cleaning 
began  to  receive  attention.  Heaps  of  garbage  had  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate indifferently  in  places  most  convenient.  Now  every  house- 
holder was  made  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  street  in  front  of  his 
house  and  yard,  and  the  garbage  that  would  otherwise  gather  was 
carried  away  in  carts,  as  it  is  to-day.  The  canal  in  Broad  Street  not 
being  80  much  of  an  ornament  as  it  might  be,  and  proving  a  decided 
nuisance  when  the  tanners  began  to  empty  their  vats  in  it,  the  tan- 
ners were  removed  to  their  present  "  swamp,"  still  malodorous  as  the 
leather  district,  and  the  canal  itself,  spite  of  all  its  loving  reminis- 
cences of  old  Amsterdam,  was  filled  up,  so  that  a  truly  "  broad 
street "  has  ever  since  been  the  result.  To  utilize  the  flow  of  water 
beneath,  so  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  natural  springs,  and  to  have 
large  reservoirs  of  water  always  on  hand  in  case  of  fire,  four  wells 
were  dug  in  the  center  of  this  street  on  the  line  of  the  former  canal. 
Two  similar  wells  or  reservoirs,  boarded  over,  but  readily  uncovered, 
were  provided  on  Bi-oadway,  one  to  the  south,  and  one  just  north  of 
Exchange  Place;  and  at  the  same  time  this  thoroughfare  was  care- 
fully laid  out  as  a  road  or  street  ae  far  om  the  later  Commons,  or  still 
later  City  Hall  Park.  A  seventh  well  was  located  in  Wall  Street,  at 
the  intersection  with  the  present  William,  then  Smith  Street. 

Markets  and  market  days  were  and  are  a  great  feature  of  every 
Dutch  town.    Andros,  in  seeing  to  this  particular,  must  have  again 
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greatly  pleased  bis  Dutch  citizens.  Broad  Street,  where  the  bridge 
had  been,  received  a  market  house  of  primitive  design ;  but  the  space 
before  the  fort,  now  Bowling  Green,  was  also,  as  in  Stuy vesant's  day, 
used  for  the  display  of  vegetables,  or  meat,  or  fruit,  or  live  cattle,  and 
game  and  poultr3\  The  space  now  known  as  Hanover  Square  was 
another  spot  thus  utilized.  Saturday  was  market  day,  when  people 
came  over  from  Breuckelen  and  Communipaw  to  sell  provisions  to 
the  city  folk.  We  know  at  least  of  one  Communipaw  fanner  who 
sold  his  mutton  in  1679  for  three  cents  (Dutch,  or  1  1-5  cents  U.  S.) 
per  pound.  This,  with  rent  for  a  good  house  only  |14  per  annum, 
kept  one's  household  expenses  within  a  very  moderate  figure.  The 
liquor  traflttc  was  a  sore  puzzle  for  this  ancient  New  York,  as  it  is  for 
the  modern.  Kough  times  were  had  at  taverns,  and  especially  was 
great  mischief  done  by  the  illegal  selling  of  rum  to  the  insatiable 
Indians.  The  Governor  had  a  map  of  the  little  city  prepared  to  indi- 
cate the  location  of  the  dram  shops,  and  it  was  found  that  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  houses  olBfered  for  sale  brandy,  tobacco,  and  beer.  It 
was  attempted  to  regulate  the  retail  traffic  by  licenses,  but  the  ordi- 
nance was  evaded  to  a  sad  extent.  Andros  could  do  no  more  to  stop 
such  business  than  the  most  rigorous  police  commissioner  of  the 
present  day.  He  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  which  provided  that  if 
a  red  man  or  a  white  were  seen  intoxicated  in  any  street,  and  there 
were  taverns  on  it  (and  there  were  few  where  there  were  none), the  en- 
tire street  should  be  lined,  unless  the  precise  tavern  where  he  got  his 
liquor  could  be  pointed  out.  Yet  it  is  ^ti'ange  to  note  how  many  re- 
spectable persons  were  brewers  and  kept  taverns.  Ex-Burgomaster 
van  Cortlandt,  and  very  likely  bis  son  Stephanus,  who  was  made 
Mayor  in  1677 — the  first  native  of  New  York  to  hold  the  position — 
were  brewers.  Nicholas  Bayard  was  a  brewer.  So  also  was  a  verv  in- 
teresting  personality,  Jean  Vign^,  who,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  65 
years,  was  mentioned  to  visitors  as  the  first  white  male  child  bom 
in  New  Netherland.  Thus  he  must  liave  been  born  in  1614,  very  likely 
at  Fort  Orange  or  Albany,  of  parents  who  had  come  from  Valen- 
ciennes, now  in  France,  then  one  of  the  Belgian  provinces.  He  was  a 
man  of  eminent  respectability  and  good  means,  his  wealth  put  down 
at  2,500  florins.  Yet  he  kept  a  tavern  in  connection  with  his  brewerv, 
in  the  Smith's  Valley  (now  Pearl  Street,  between  Wall  and  Franklin 
Square),  facing  the  river,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  there  were  lively 
times  in  his  beer-shop.  None  the  less  were  he  and  his  wife  members 
in  good  and  regular  standing  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  0 
fcnrpora,  O  mares!  ITow  the  times  do  change,  and  the  manners  with 
them! 

Again,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  a  wharf  was  built,  reaching 
from  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  State  to  a  point  opposite  the  City 
Hall  at  the  head  of  Coonties  Slip.  Intending  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  by  an  increase  of  trade,  Andros  allowed  trading  ves- 
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Bels  to  freely  pass  up  the  river,  to  get  peltries  from  the  Indians  in 
the  interior.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  protective  ideas  of  that  time. 
The  Dul;e  of  York  forbade  such  liberal  policy,  and  even  vessels  from 
New  England  and  other  colonies  were  compelled  to  stop  at  New  York 
and  make  their  purchases  of  peltries  there.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
that  they  "  stopped  "  somewhere  else.  The  fishing  industry  was  one 
much  in  vogue  in  that  day,  and  it  is  stated  that  whales  were 
caught  in  New  York  Bay.  It  was  under  Andros,  too,  that  the  monop- 
oly of  bolting  flour  was  granted  to  the  city  in  1679.    Some  years  later, 
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under  Dongan,  the  monopoly  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  not  only 
bolting,  but  also  packing,  and  the  export  of  bread.  During  the  period 
that  this  monopoly  was  in  force  the  shipping  visiting  the  poi-t  in- 
creased from  three  to  sixty  vessels,  and  over  six  hundred  houses  were 
built,  while  real  estate  values  increased  to  ten  times  their  former 
status.  The  currency,  which  had  been  the  despair  of  Stuyvesani,  also 
tempted  Andros  to  deal  with  it  and  correct  it.  But  it  proved  as  diffi- 
cult a  subject  for  him  as  for  his  predecessor  or  his  succfssors  iri  au- 
thority at  the  present  day.  The  fiat  money,  and  mutilated  depi-pci- 
ated  bead-coins,  were  hard  to  get  out  of  the  way;  the  honest  efforts 
of  the  Governor,  on  the  old  plan  of  rigorously  fixing  values  for  certain 
amounts  of  the  wampum,  only  made  the  ronfusHni  worse  confounded. 
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He  received  nothing  but  reprimands  from  the  Duke  for  his  pains,  and 
his  recall  perhaps  grew  out  of  this  verj^  matter.  It  was  not  till  Will- 
iam the  III.'s  day,  and  after  the  combined  genius  of  Locke  and  Kew- 
ton  had  dealt  with  the  question,  that  the  problem  of  replacing  de^ 
based  currency  by  genuine  coin  was  solved  in  England. 
•  As  we  approach  the  important  eiK)ch  in  the  city's  history  when  it 
received  its  first  charter,  when  it  was  laid  out  into  wards,  and  in  everr 
way  became  a  thoroughly  English  municipality,  let  us  take  a  survey 
of  wliat  tli(*  city  then  looked  like,  and  observe  some  of  the  phases  of 
everyday  lif<^  in  it.  Among  the  results  of  Andros's  personal  efifurts 
to  improve  the  city,  the  houses  that  were  put  up  became  increasingly 
handsome*  or  substantial.  The  Dutch  clung  tenaciously  to  the  style 
so  prevalent  in  the  mother  country — crow-stepped  gables,  frontinj: 
on  the  street.  Some  houses  (often  with  the  dates  worked  in  in>D 
braces  among  the  bricks)  rose  to  the  height  of  three  storied.  Others 
of  less  elevation  were  picturesque,  with  roofs  rising  to  sharp  ridges 
and  curving  down  to  the  low  eaves,  dormi^r  windows  breaking  the  m<v 
notony  of  the  long  slo])e.  But  most  of  the  houses  were  still  very  small, 
their  triangular  gables  facing  the  street,  in  close  ranks,  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  gigantic  saw.  When  a  severe  rain  storm  prevaile<l  for 
a  number  of  hours,  it  was  often  complained  that  not  a  dry  place  to  lie 
down  in  could  be  found  in  some  of  these.  Men  like  Steenwyck,  or 
Van  Cortlandt,  built  broad  mansions  of  two  or  three  stories  high,  and 
these  were  comfortably  and  even  elegantly  furnished.  An  inventorr 
of  Steenwyck's  property  after  his  death  in  1684  reveals  the  fact  that 
his  n'oonkafnn\  or  living  room,  contained  "  twelve  rush  leather  chairs, 
two  velvet  chairs  with  fine  silver  lace,  one  cupboard  of  French  nut- 
wood, one  round  table,  one  square  table,  a  cabinet,  thirteen  pictures, 
a  large  looking-glass,  five  alabaster  images,  a  piece  of  tapestry  work 
for  cushions,  a  flowered  tabby  chimney-cloth,  a  pair  of  flowered  tabby 
window  curtains,  a  dressing  box,  a  carpet."  Almost  every  house  of 
consequence  had  an  ample  garden  back  of  it,  or  around  it,  and  no  ga^ 
den  was  without  its  orchard.  The  apples  were  the  admiration  of  peo- 
ple fresh  from  Europe;  some  of  them  so  large  that  flfty-six  of  them 
would  fill  up  a  bushel  basket.  Peaches  were  so  plentiful  in  city  and 
country  that  they  lay  rotting  in  the  roads,  the  very  pigs  being  satiated 
with  the  plenty  of  them.  Grapes  too  seemed  to  have  been  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  these  vines,  or  others 
like  them,  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  that  it  was  recorded  by  tourists 
who  visited  eveiy  part  of  Manhattan  Island  and  vicinity  in  1679  that 
"in  passing  through  the  island  there  was  sometimes  encountered  such 
a  sweet  smell  in  the  air  that  we  stood  still,  because  we  did  not  know 
what  it  was  we  were  meeting."  They  found  too  that  although  all  the 
land  on  the  island  was  taken  up  by  owners,  yet  a  large  part  was  not  as 
yet  under  cultivation.  The  rich  merchants  or  brewers  in  the  oitv  usn- 
ally  invested  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts,  to  be  reserved  for  later 
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generations.  Richest  of  all  theBe  was  Frederick  Philipse,  rated  at 
80,000  florins  in  1674;  Steenwyck  and  De  Meyer  came  next,  each 
with  50,000  to  his  name;  then  there  was  OlofE  van  Cortlandt  with 
45,000,  ex-Mayor  John  Lawrence  with  40,000,  and  Jerome  Eb- 
bingh,  last  of  the  "  very  rich,"  with  a  rating  of  30,000.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  then  no  squalid  and  suffering  poverty;  Andros  was 
able  to  inform  his  master  in  1678,  •'  there  are  no  beggers  in  the  city, 
but  all  the  poor  are  cared  for." 

An  attempt  to  reach  various  parts  of  the  present  great  corpora- 
tion was  attended  in  those  days 
with  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  physical  exertion. 
You  could  go  to  Harlem  on  foot 
or  horseback,  for  the  "  wagon 
road  "  had  not  yet  materialized 
to  any  comfortable  degree.  If 
you  walked  it  would  take  three 
hours  of  an  easy  pace,  and  this 
was  lovingly  remembered  by 
the  Dutchmen  as  the  exact  time 
it  took  to  walk  from  the  old 

Amsterdam  to  the  old  Harleiu  old  new  york  housks. 

at  home.    You  would  leave  by 

the  "  land  gate  "  at  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  and  in  the  immediate 
suburbs  you  would  find  liuddling  alongside  the  road  little  wretched 
cabins.  Here  lived  a  colony  of  negroes  who  had  been  slaves  owned  by 
the  West  India  Company,  but  who  in  the  course  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
its  fortunes  and  of  those  of  the  city  had  become  free  in  some  way. 
Negroes  in  plenty,  however,  were  held  as  slaves  in  the  city,  every 
household  having  a  goodly  number  of  such  servants.  <TOvernor 
Andros  had  strictly  forbidden  anyone  holding  Indians  as  slaves. 
IJut  we  are  on  our  way  to  Harlem,  through  woods  and  wilds. 
It  is  now  a  "  tolerably  large "  village,  and  i-ejoices  in  a  house 
of  ontertaJDment  If  we  wish  to  go  to  Bi-ooklyn.  thei-e  is  the  feiT>' 
at  the  place  where  nature  suggested.  It  was  farmed  ont  by  the 
year,  and  brought  a  good  income,  for  Long  Island  was  populous, 
and  the  people  always  had  plenty  of  things  to  come  over  to 
New  York  with  to  sell.  It  cost  3  stivers  seawan.  or  6  cents 
Dutch  (2  2-5  cents  TJ.  S.)  per  person  to  cross  over;  but  somehow, 
by  reason  of  the  incalculable  values  of  the  Indian  bead-coins,  the  ex- 
pense would  really  be  less  than  half  a  penny  of  our  present  money.  If 
the  wind  favored,  a  sail  was  set,  else  the  laborious  oar  moved  the 
clumsy  craft  at  a  snail's  pace  across.  The  roads  on  Long  Island  were 
such  that  you  could  be  taken  from  town  to  town  in  a  wagon,  but  walk- 
ing was  more  frequently  indulged  in.  If  you  had  it  in  mind  to  go  to 
the  Staten  Island  section  of  Greater  New  York,  your  best  way  was  to 
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cross  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn,  not  too  late  in  the  day,  walk  or  ride  to 
Gowanus,  and  spend  the  night  there.  Then  starting  very  early  the 
next  morning,  three  hours  or  more  would  take  you  across  to  your  des- 
tination. 

We  now  come  upon  the  memorable  epoch  in  the  city's  history,  when 
New  York,  much  be-chartered  since,  went  through  its  first  experi- 
ence of  that  kind.  The  first  charter  was  granted  when  Thomas  Don- 
gan  was  Governor  of  the  Province.  His  advent  was  auspicious  in 
other  ways.  He  came  with  instructions  to  allow  the  people  in  their 
various  towns  to  elect  representatives  to  a  General  Assembly,  which 
was  to  constitute  a  sort  of  Lower  House,  with  the  Governor's  Council 
as  the  Upper  House  of  Legislation,  the  Governor  acting  as  the 
sovereign,  to  approve  or  veto  the  bills  passed.  The  Assembly 
was  to  meet  once  in  three  years  at  least,  and  to  number  not 
more  than  eighteen  members.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  Octo- 
ber 17,  1683,  in  New  York  Qty,  with  Matthias  Nicoll,  of  the 
city,  as  speaker.  The  famous  "  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privi- 
leges" was  passed  by  it,  which  simply  put  into  the  form  of  one 
of  its  own  laws  the  instructions  of  the  Duke  which  had  called 
it  into  being.  As  an  obvious  concomitant  to  representation,  the 
province  needed  to  be  divided  into  counties,  and  this  \¥a8  done 
by  the  first  Assembly.  Twelve  counties  were  carefully  defined: 
New  York,  Westchester,  Richmond,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Dutchess 
(or  Duchess),  Orange,  Ulster,  and  Albany.  The  other  two  counties 
lay  quite  outside  the  present  limits  of  our  state;  one  was  Duke's 
County,  embracing  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Elizabeth's  Isl- 
and, and  No  Man's  Land ;  the  other,  Cornwall  County,  lying  away  up 
in  Maine,  comprising  Pemaquid  and  adjacent  territories.  It  is  of  im- 
portance also  to  notice  here  that  the  same  assembly  created  much 
needed  courts  of  justice.  These  were  of  four  classes:  Town  Courts, 
County  Courts,  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  a  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province,  and  consisting  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council ;  there  was  allowed,  however,  an  appeal  from  the  lat- 
ter to  the  King. 

As  upon  his  assumption  of  the  governorship  Dongan  read  to  the 
assembled  citizens  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  Coenties  Slip  his  in- 
structions, some  of  New  York's  leading  men  took  notice  that  among 
tliem  was  one  requiring  the  Governor  "  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  propriety  of  granting  to  New  York  City  immunities  and  privi- 
leges beyond  what  other  parts  of  my  territory  do  enjoy.''  Before 
three  months  had  passed  a  petition  came  before  Dongan,  signed  by 
Cornelius  Steenwyck,  Johannes  van  Brugh,  John  Lawrence,  John  P. 
Morris,  James  Grnham,  and  Nicholas  Bayard.  It  recited  the  fact  that 
the  city  had  been  incorporated  under  the  present  English  form  in 
1605,  and  now  begged  that  to  "the  ancient  customs,  privileges,  and 
immunities"  might  be  added  certain  others.    They  asked  for  a  divi- 
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sion  of  the  city  into  wards,  from  which  aldermen  and  assistant-alder- 
men might  be  elected  by  the  people  therein  i-esiding.  While  the 
mayor  and  sheriff  and  clerk  should  be  appointed  as  before  by  Gover- 
nor and  Ck)uncil,  they  desired  added  to  the  officers  a  recorder  and  a 
coroner,  also  tl^us  appointed;  but  that  the  corporation  itself  might 
select  their  own  treasurer.  Finally,  they  petitioned  that  these  privi- 
leges and  immunities  be  elaborated  in  a  charter  regularly  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  sovereign,  thus  to  be  confirmed  in  perpetuity,  as  was 
the  custom  in  England. 

Demurring  at  first,  Dongan  very  soon  acceded  to  the  desires  of  the 
petitioners.  He  had  already  appointed  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for 
1683;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1684  he  appointed  only  the  Mayor,  Gabriel 
Minvielle,  while  aldermen  and  assistants  were  for  the  first  time 
elected  by  the  people.  James  Graham  was  appointed  Recorder  in 
December,  1683.  In  order  to  enable  the  election  to  take  place,  the 
city  had  been  divided  by  the  previous  mayor  and  aldermen  into  six 
w^ards.  The  first,  or  South  Ward,  began  at  the  river,  and  its  bound- 
ary ran  along  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street  to  Beaver;  west  along 
Beaver  to  Bowling  Green;  south  past  the  fort  to  Pearl;  east  along 
the  river  to  starting  point.  The  second,  or  Dock  Ward,  extended 
from  the  river  at  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad ;  along  the  then  shore  to 
Hanover  Square;  along  William  to  Beaver,  to  Broad,  and  to  the  river 
again.  The  third,  or  East  Ward,  began  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Hanover  Square,  ran  along  shore  to  the  "  water  gate  "  at  the  foot 
of  Wall  Street,  along  Wall  to  William,  and  followed  the  curve  of 
William  from  Wall  to  Old  Slip,  or  the  river,  as  it  then  was.  The 
fourth,  or  North  Ward,  boundary  started  at  Beaver  and  William 
streets,  ran  along  William  to  Wall,  west  along  Wall  to  a  point  near 
where  Nassau  Street  now  begins,  then  along  Broad  to  Beaver,  and 
along  the  latter  back  to  William.  The  fifth,  or  West  Ward,  ran  from 
Beaver  along  Broad  to  Wall,  along  the  palisades  to  Broadway,  down 
Broadway  to  Beaver,  and  so  back  to  Broad  Street.  The  sixth,  or 
Out  Ward,  was  a  bold  excursion  into  the  country ;  it  comprised  all  the 
rest  of  the  island  above  Wall  Street,  in  which  Harlem  was  now  the 
only  settlement. 

The  particular  immunities  and  privileges  asked  for  by  the  peti- 
tioners in  November,  1683,  had  thus  all  been  granted,  and  put  into 
practical  operation.  It  needed  now  only  the  charter  to  confirm  them. 
In  1686  Nicholas  Bayard,  Mayor,  and  James  Graham,  Recorder,  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  such  charter.  This  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  Assistants,  and  engrossed  for  presentation  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council.  On  April  27,  1686,  it  was  there  duly  read,  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  interesting 
document  is  still  preserved  intact  in  a  tin  box  at  the  City  Hall.  It 
made  the  city  a  corporation  under  the  style  of  "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York  " ;  the  officers  were  a  Mayor, 
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Recorder,  Ton'U  Clerk,  six  Aldermen,  six  Assistant  AldermeD,  a 
Cliamberlain,  a  Sheriff,  aud  a  Coroner.  As  already  seen,  the  alder 
men  and  assistants  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  each  ward. 
The  Mayor,  Kecoi-der,  Town  Clerk,  and  Sheriff  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  ilayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  constituted  a  Conn 
of  Common  Tleas  for  debts  and  other  minor  cases.  The  corporation 
was  to  "  have  perpetual  successiun. 
with  power  to  get,  receive,  and  h<d(] 
lands,  rents,  liberties,  franchises,  and 
chattels,  aud  to  transfer  the  same." 
The  fort,  the  Governor's  garden,  near 
its  j;ate  on  the  west,  and  the  King:*s 
farm  just  outside  the  land-gate  on 
Broadway,  were  excepted  from  the 
city's  holdings  or  control.  The  city 
after  whose  municipal  government 
that  of  New  York  was  now  modeled 
was  not  old  York,  but  Norwich,  then 
the  third  city  of  England.  Even  in 
UiS(J  New  York  was  the  first  incorpo- 
rated and  chartered  city  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  although  it  might  boast 
a  much  earlier  existence  as  such, 
under  the  J)iitch  form  since  16i>3,  and  under  the  English  since  166.*». 
As  truly  as  of  any  city  in  the  United  States,  it  could  be  said  of 
the  metrojjoiis  what  was  said  of  it  iu  tlie  quaint  phraseology  of  the 
charter  even  in  HiSO:  "The  City  of  Xew  York  is  an  ancient  cilj" 
wilhiu  the  said  province,  and  tlie  citizens  of  the  said  city  have  an- 
ciently been  a  body  iMditic  aud  corpoi-ate."  Its  antiquity  could  not 
have  beeii  vciy  oiqn-essive  two  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  when  a 
miin  born  only  five  years  after  the  discovery  of  its  site  was  a  hale  and 
hearty  citizen  seventy-two  yeai-s  of  age. 

An  event  <»f  some  concern  to  the  ju'ovince  and  city  of  New  York 
was  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.,  in  Kisr*.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother, the  Duke  of  York,as  James  IL.aud  thus  his  property  in  Amer- 
ica became  a  ci-own  possession.  The  chief  influence  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Xew  York  was  that  now  it  seemed  possible  to  carry 
into  effect  a  plan  which  Pongau  had  recommended.  By  reason  of 
the  different  pi-oprietorships  of  the  various  colonies,  no  uniform  rule 
of  import  or  export  duties  prevailed.  An  article  heavily  taxed  in 
New  York  might  be  free  in  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  The  customs 
at  New  York  suffered  greatly,  and  trade  was  thrown  into  much  confu- 
sion, by  reason  of  vessels  running  over  to  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the 
river  and  there  unloading  their  goods.  These  were  gradually  smafr- 
gled  into  New  York,  and  sold  at  a  price  below  that  of  articles  which 
had  honestly  passed  the  Custom  TTonse.     Donpan,  therefore,  ni^ed 
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the  expediency  of  consolidating  all  the  King's  colonies  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  and  including  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  It  was  not 
regarded  with  much  favor  in  New  York  City,  either  by  the  English  or 
the  Dutch.  The  English  and  Dutch  in  the  provincial  town  harmo- 
nized well.  There  was  much  more  affinity  between  these  elements 
than  between  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  English  citizens 
of  New  York.  Yet  the  consolidation  was  finally  effected.  But  Don- 
gan  was  recalled  as  the  result  of  it.  He  was  too  much  in  favor  of 
popular  liberties,  and  had  conceded  too  many  privileges  of  that  sort 
to  promise  to  be  a  strong  hand  in  administering  this  larger  constitu- 
ency. Andros,  now  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  was  therefore  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  combined  provinces  of  New  Jersey,  New 
Y'ork,  and  New  England. 

The  only  church  in  the  place  during  most  of  this  period  was  the 
old  stone  church  in  the  fort  It  had  a  shingle  roof  and  a  wooden 
tower,  with  a  bell  in  it,  and  though  it  had  no  clock,  a  sun  dial  upon 
its  southern  side  served  to  indicate  the  time  of  day.  Still  over  the 
entrance  was  Kieft's  stone  with  the  inscription  announcing  that  he 
had  "  caused  the  community  "  to  build  this  church.  On  the  Sunday 
this  building  was  used  by  three  different  congregations,  who  wor- 
shiped in  as  many  different  languages.  First  came  the  Dutch  ser- 
vices, beginning  possibly  at  nine,  if  not  half-past  eight.  The  Dutch 
domines  possessed  the  gift  of  continuance,  and  the  sermon  and 
psalms  would  not  be  finished  inside  of  two  hours.  But  by  noon  they 
had  to  be  over,  for  then  came  the  Walloons,  and  the  refugee  Hugue- 
nots, who  had  left  France  before,  and  especially  after,  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  There  was  a  service  in  French, 
which  might  last  not  much  longer  than  two  o'clock;  for  at  2.30  the 
English  soldiei-s  and  the  Governor,  with  family  or  retinue,  would  file 
into  the  same  audience  room  to  hear  the  English  prayer-book  read 
or  hear  an  English  sermon.  In  1679  the  Rev.  Charles  WooUey  was 
chaplain  in  the  fort.  He  preached  to  an  average  audience  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  people.  Accordingly  he  must  have  had  much 
leisure  time  on  his  hands,  which  he  improved  by  writing  a  very  good 
description  of  his  experiences  in  the  New  World.  This  he  published 
in  1701,  under  the  title:  "  A  Two  Years'  Journal  in  New  York  and 
Parts  of  Its  Territories  in  America."  He  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  joining  a  party  in  hunting  a  bear  which  had  strayed  into  an 
orchard  between  Maiden  Lane  and  Cedar  Street.  It  gave  him  "  great 
diversion  and  sport.'^  The  French  had  no  minister  till  1682,  when,  at 
the  request  of  the  Dutch,  Rev.  Pierre  DaiI16  came  over  from  London. 
His  congregation  was  materially  increased  after  the  Revocation.  In 
1686  fifty  or  sixty  Huguenot  families  had  fled  to  New  York  from  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  before  Dongan  left  over  two  hundred  fami- 
lies were  settled  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  surrender  to  the  English  in  1664,  the  Dutch 
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cliiireh  had  three  ministers:  the  two  Megupolenses  (vau  Meckelen- 
burgs,  in  plain  Dutch),  father  and  son,  and  Domine  Drisius.  For  ]\m 
one  hundred  yeai's  after  this  the  congregation  worshiped  in  Dutch, 
the  first  English  pastor  not  being  called  till  1764.  Yet  even  at  this 
time  some  had  in  mind  the  inevitable  change  of  language.  The  elder 
Megapolensis  saw  to  it  that  his  son  could  pi-each  in  Elnglish^  and 
Drisius  was  called  in  1652  for  the  express  reason  that  he  understood 
English  well,  and  could  preach  in  it  if  required.  In  1669  the  venter- 
able  Megapolensis  died;  a  year  before  his  son  had  left  to  go  and  settle 
in  Holland.  Mr.  Drisius  was  disabled  by  age  and  near  his  end,  and 
no  Dutch  minister  could  be  induced  to  settle  in  America  among  an 
alien  people.  So  in  1670  Governor  Lovelace  took  the  matter  in  hand 
to  secure  for  the  Dutch  congregation  what  they  had  failed  to  do  for 
themselves.  He  sent  word  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  that  he  would 
pay  any  scholarly  and  godly  minister  whom  they  would  recommend 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  guilders  (|40())  yearly,  and  furnish  him  b«^ 
sides  with  a  dwelling  house,  rent  fret*,  and  free  fii-ewood.  This 
brought  over  the  Rev.  William  Nieuwenhuys,  who  Ava«  sensible 
enough  to  stick  to  his  Dutch  name  and  make  no  Novadomus  of  it.  He 
was  a  shoi^t,  corpulent  gentleman,  and  those  who  did  not  Hke  his  doc- 
trine complained  of  his  "  slabbering  speech."  He  aiTived  just  about 
when  Domine  Drisius  died,  in  1(>71,  and  held  forth  alone  till  bis 
death,  ten  years  later.  Then  was  the  Dutch  church  again  pastorles* 
until  the  Kev.  Henricus  Selyns  came  over  in  1682.  This  was  his 
second  appearance  in  America.  He  had  been  pastor  at  Breuckelen 
from  1660  to  1664,  and  used  to  come  over  on  week  days  and  hold  ser 
vices  at  Stuyvesant'S  Bouwery.  He  was  in  many  ways  a  notable  man, 
and  his  connection  with  tlie  church  of  New  York  marked  an  epoch  in 
its  history.  Like  Bogardus,  he  was  a  widower,  and  again,  like  this? 
predecessor,  he  waitc^l  till  he  could  find  the  likeliest  and  richest 
widow  in  the  city  before  he  consoled  himself  for  his  former  loss.  In 
1()S4  Mavor  Cornelius  Sten^nwvck  died,  and  two  veal's  or  more  later, 
Domine  Selyns  married  Mi*s.  Steenwyck,  no  doubt  carrying  with  her 
some  of  the  Mayoi-'s  50,000  florins,  and  some  of  that  fine  plenishing  of 
the  mansion  on  Whitehall  Street.  We  have  a  list  of  church  members 
and  their  addresses  in  his  handwriting,  dated  1686.  He  writes  home 
to  Holland  of  his  gratification  at  tin*  love  of  his  people,  who  were 
building  him  a  jnu-sonage  all  of  stone  (or  brick)  three  stories  high. 
But  he  complains  i  hat  the  work  is  too  much  for  one  pastor.  His  list  of 
members  shows  nearly  four  hundi'ed  families.  Besides  this,  neighbor- 
ing communities  were  constantly  asking  his  services  on  week  days, 
in  consideration  of  which  these  outlying  settlements  agreed  to  jwy 
the  minister.  The  Communipaw  people  gave  the  New  York  pastor 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  for  administering  the  Communion  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

New  York  was  cosmopolitan  as  to  nationalities.    It  w^as  so  also  as 
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regards  phases  of  religious  belief.  Dongan,  himself  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, writes  home:  "  New  York  has  a  chaplain  belonging  to  the  fort,  of 
the  Church  of  Euglautl;  secondly,  a  Dutch  Calvinist;  third,  a  French 
Calviiiist,  and  fourth,  a  Dutch  Lutheran.  There  be  not  man.v  of  Eng- 
land; a  few  Roman  CathoHeH;  abundance  of  Quaker  preachers,  men 
and  women;  singing  (^uakei-s,  ranting  Quakers,  Sabbatarians,  anti- 
Sabbatarians,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Independents,  some  Jews;  in 
short,  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  tJiere  are  some,- and  the  most  part  of 
none  at  all."  The  last  was  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation, 
perhaps  not  quite  waraauted  by  tlie  facts,  for  all  men  were  of  some 
religious  sect  or  other  then,  although  not  therefore  the  more  pacific. 
Under  the  English  rcffUnc  the  Luthe- 
rans were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
minister,  and  they  built  a  church  near 
the  fort.  But  Colve  demoli8he<i  the 
church  because  it  was  in  the  way  of  his 
guns,  and  under  Lovelace  their  pastor, 
the  Rev,  Jacob  Fabritius,  had  to  be 
dismissed  on  account  of  bad  conduct. 
On  the  basis  of  theological  differences, 

he  dedineii  to  exchange  greetings  on  ^j,  ^jj^j  j,  j,(,(  ^j 

the  street  with  Domine  Nieuwenhuys; 

while  a  Voetian  or  Cocceian  leaning  set  the  Jiearts  of  the  Dutch 
domines  against  each  other.  Perforce  there  was  toleration  of  Jews 
and  Catholics  and  Quakers  and  Baptists  and  Lutherans,  because  the 
English  governors  would  not  listen  to  anything  else;  especially  under 
Dongan  the  policy  was  to  tolerate  everybody,  because  James  himself 
wished  to  be  tolerated  at  home  for  his  Catholic  faith.  The  Quakers, 
however,  were  tined  for  refusing  to  do  militarj'  duty,  biit  then  this 
was  a  stretch  of  religion  into  civil  life  which  could  not  be  safely  per- 
mitted by  the  magistrates.  The  Jews  too  labored  under  some  restric- 
tions; they  could  not  sell  goods  at  retail,  and  when  they  asked  for 
liberty  to  exercise  their  religion,  it  was  officially  or  formally  refused. 
But  it  was  allowed  informally,  no  interference  being  made  with  their 
religious  services  in  a  private  house  or  hall.  A  few  Catholics  were  in 
the  habit  of  gathering  with  Governor  Dongan  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Governor's  House  in  the  fort,  he  having  brought  with  him  one 
Thomas  Harvey,  a  Jesuit,  as  private  chaplain. 

A  test  of  the  enlightenment  of  a  community  in  that  age  might  well 
be  made  of  the  way  that  witchcraft  was  treated,  and  by  this  test  New 
York  comes  out  creditably.  In  1667  Ralph  Hall  and  his  wife  Mary,  of 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  having  procured  the 
death  of  a  man  and  an  infant  by  wicked  arts  of  the  devil.  Upon  the 
jury  8er\'ed  Jacob  Leisler,  a  name  later  to  become  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  province  and  city.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for 
tlie  busbaud,  bat  they  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  wife,  yet  the  only 
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penalty  inflicted  was  that  he  give  bonds  for  lier  good  conduct.  In  1668 
Nicolls  cleared  them  even  of  this  obligation.  A  year  or  two  after,  a 
case  of  witchcraft  arose  in  Westchester,  with  the  result  that  here  too 
the  accused  w^as  declared  innocent.  When  Captain  Colve  ruled  New 
York  a  case  of  witchcraft  was  brought  before  him,  but  he  made  shon 
work  of  it.  Balthazar  Bekker,  the  Dutch  clergyman,  had  not  in  vain 
labored  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  of  that  foolish  and 
wicked  superstition  which  brought  unjust  misery  and  untold  horrors 
and  cruel  death  upon  so  many  innocent  persons,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  No  small  part  of  this  enlightenment  was  due  to  schools. 
The  opportunities  for  children  to  acquire  the  rudiments  in  the  yonng 
city  were  quite  abundant.  We  can,  indeed,  find  no  record  of  school 
buildings.  But  private  houses  were  rented,  or  the  church  was  util- 
ized for  the  purpose,  and  some  teachers  received  classes  at  their  own 
residences.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  the  City  Corporation  in  1666  by 
one  Casper  Steinmets,  who  owned  a  house  on  the  Brouwer  Street,  now 
Stone;  the  house  had  been  rented  for  the  use  of  a  public  school,  and 
the  bill  for  the  year  was  260  florins  ($104).  Evert  Pietersen  Keteltas 
was  the  teacher  of  this  school,  and  exercised  his  profession  until  Don- 
gan's  time.  As  he  had  been  appointed  and  paid  by  the  West  India 
Company,  tlie  change  of  regime  affected  him  closely.  He  was  in  no 
hurry,  however,  to  get  himself  adjusted  to  the  ne\^  environment.  On 
September  19,  16()5,  he  came  before  the  mayor  and  council  asking 
that  a  salary  be  paid  him  by  the  town  authorities.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life  an  assistant  was  appointed.  In  1679  we  leam  of  one  Abra- 
ham Lannoy,  or  de  la  Noy,  brother  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  who 
kept  school,  and  also  conducted  the  Catechism  class,  at  which  about 
twenty-five  young  persons  attended.  Indeed,  the  schoolmaster  waa 
a  part  of  the  church  machinery;  he  not  only  taught  the  rudiments  on 
w^eek  days,  and  instructed  the  children  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
but  on  Sundays  he  was  voorleser  and  precentovj  reading  the  law  and 
the  creed  and  the  scripture  lesson  for  the  minister;  leading  the  sing- 
ing of  the  people,  and  for  the  consistory  or  board  of  elders  he  kept  the 
record  of  baptism.  De  la  Noy  was  made  Keteltas's  assistant  in  all 
these  functions  about  the  year  1686.  The  name  of  this  early  city  ped- 
agogue  would  indicate  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  honorable  an- 
cestor of  a  family  prominent  in  New  York  society  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A   CLASH    OF  TABIIES. 


SPECIAL  Providence  seems  to  have  been  at  work  to  make  it 
easy  for  tlie  Dntcli  inliabitants  of  New  York  Province  and 
City  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  in  becoming  English  sub- 
jects. If  there  were  any  rankling  sense  of  shame  or  annoy- 
ance by  reason  of  the  sudden  incursion  of  the  aliens  and  the  half- 
forced  surrender  to  them  in  1664,  it  was  amply  avenged  and  wiped  out 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  1673,  in  retaking  what  was  their  own  by 
their  gallant  countrymen.  This  brief  restitution  of  all  things  Dutch 
was  indeed  again  superseded  by  the  rule  of  the  English,  but  there 
was  no  surrender  to  bring  about  the  second  occupancy ;  it  was  not  by 
the  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  terms  of  diplomacy.  And  scarce  had 
their  Lord  Proprietor  become  a  king,  thus  making  their  province  a 
crown  possession,  when,  who  of  all  persons  should  ascend  the  throne 
of  England  but  their  own  beloved  Prince  of  Orange,  in  whose  name 
their  town  had  been  retaken  in  1673,  and  in  whose  honor  it  had  been 
called  New  Orange. 

It  was  a  pity  that  a  change  in  dynasty  so  gratifying  to  the  prepon- 
derating element  in  our  city's  population  should  have  entailed  so 
much  hurtful  disturbance  and  have  planted  so  many  roots  of  bitter- 
ness within  its  limited  boundaries.  For  the  change  of  kings  in  Eng- 
land brought  on  here  the  eventful  Leisler  episode,  a  drama  of  several 
acts,  of  which  the  last  was  a  tragedy.  As  the  place  of  its  enactment 
was  our  city,  and  all  the  chief  personages  residents  of  it,  it  deserves 
careful  consideration  as  one  of  the  most  thrilling  events  in  our  city's 
history.  It  is  significant  also  as  the  first  uprising  here  of  the  people 
of  moderate  means  and  without  political  recognition — i.e.,  the  so- 
called  masses — against  what  had  hitherto  been  the  ruling  class,  the 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  now  for  a  generation  or  more 
had  been  occupying  positions  of  authority  and  power  in  the  provin- 
cial or  municipal  government,  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  favor  of  the 
Governor  or  King.  Therefore  the  episode  bore  fruit  in  a  long-standing 
antagonism  between  these  orders  of  citizens,  throwing  the  hitherto 
perhaps  only  apparent  harmony  of  municipal  life  into  the  confusions 
of  party  conflict.  Dislike  and  distrust  may  previously  have  smol- 
dered like  hidden  fires,  or  may  have  muttered  words  of  anger  under 
the  breath.    But  after  events  had  suddenly  brought  on  the  open  and 
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furious  clash  of  pui-tieB,  tbe  ravages  of  the  conflagration  for  a  brii^ 
period  disfigured  the  fair  face  of  our  city's  peace,  and  the  eehoeeof 
the  explosion  of  pent-up  wrath  long  resounded  within  the  nannw 
precincts  of  the  little  colonial  seapoi-t. 

Sir  Edmund  Andi-os  had  been  invested  with  the  office  of  Govemur 
General,  or  sort  of  viceroy,  over  the  combined  Provinces  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  New  Jei-sey.  This  appointment  involved  Don- 
gan's  resignation  as  Governor  of  New  York,  on  August  11,  1688.  An- 
droB  made  Boston  the  seat  of  govermnent,  so  as  to  be  near  the  tnm- 
blesome  Indians  in  Maine,  and  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson  was  madf 
Lieutemnt  Governor  o\ei  the  Province  <if  Xeiv  York.    The  latter  ar- 

ii^ed  in  the  city  on  Oi- 
tober  1.  1(J88,  and  liis 
( ounoil  was  compose<l 
of  Anthony  Brookholln. 
a  Catholic  English  gen- 
tleman.  who  had  been  a 
member  of  council  un- 
der former  governors, 
and  once  or  twice  bii<l 
acted  as  their  iieiiten- 
int  in  their  abKenc^': 
and  the  three  promine.it 
iPMdents  of  New  Yort. 
I  rederick  Pliilipse  (the 
richest  man  in  town). 
Stephen  van  Cortlamli. 
who  was  now  the  Mayor, 
and  Nicholas  Itayard.  wlio  was  Mayor  a  few  years  before,  and  bail 
occupied  various  other  ])ositioii8  in  ])rovinria!  and  city  affairs.  It  is 
well  to  bear  these  names  in  mind. 

On  November  5,  1G88,  William  of  Orange  lauded  in  Euglanil.  The 
Revolution  was  happily  bloodless,  and  iu  February,  1689,  William 
and  Marj'  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen.  The  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  William  had  been  enough  to  determine  tlie  people  of  New  Enf;- 
land  what  action  to  take,  and  in  April,  1689.  Andros  suddenly  fouml 
himself  deposed  and  a  prisoner,  while  a  government  of  their  own  w?? 
set  up  by  the  i)eople.  The  news  of  the  event  in  England,  and  of  its  con- 
sequence in  Hoston,  came  simultaneously  to  New  York  late  in  April, 
and  it  is  no  woiider  that  Nicholson  receive<l  it  with  small  eqnanimiiy. 
The  Lieutenant-<iovernor  drew  his  sword,  and  putting  it  to  the  breast 
of  the  excited  Dutchman  who  brought  it,  threatened  to  run  him 
through  the  body  "  if  he  would  not  be  silent  of  it."  Now,  why  tiis 
fear  of  publicity,  which,  of  coiii"se,  could  not  be  prevented  under  any 
threats?  The  example  of  Boston  might  prove  contagious.  But  wbT 
did  Boston  act  as  it  did,  and  why  should  New  York  do  likewiseT    The 
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flight  of  the  Catholic  King  James  to  France  would  let  loose  upon 
England  and  her  colonies  all  the  power  of  that  alien  country,  with  all 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  back  her.  This  was  a  fonnid- 
able  threat  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  only  three  years  old;  and  France  and  Catholicism, 
with  the  resources  of  Louis  XIV.  behind  them,  were  very  close  at 
hand  in  Canada.  With  James  a  refugee  in  France  and  the  prot6g6  of 
I^uis,  all  of  James's  ofllcials  might  be  allies  of  so  dreadful  and  so 
near  an  enemy.  The  safest  policy  was  to  deprive  them  of  power  be- 
fore waiting  to  see  to  whom  they  would  be  loyal.  Hence  Andros 
went  down  swiftly  in  Boston,  and  Nicholson  might  look  for  no  better 
treatment  here.  Yet  the  people  of  New  York  did  not  act  hastily. 
And  Nicholson  too  at  first  showed  tact  in  inviting  the  militia  of  the 
city  to  co-operate  with  the  regulars  in  guarding  the  fort  and  the  de- 
fenses of  the  town,  and  in  consenting  that  the  oflBcers  of  the  various 
militia  companies  should  take  turns  in  commanding  the  watch. 

It  has  been  told  how  in  the  days  of  Andros's  first  term  the  train- 
bands  had  been  efficiently  organized.  There  were  now  five  companies 
of  them,  with  Nicholas  Bayard  as  their  Colonel,  and  the  Captains,  be- 
ginning with  the  senior,  Jacob  Leisler,  Abraham  De  Peyster,  Nicholas 
Stuyvesant,  Francis  De  Bruyn,  Charles  Lodowick,  and  Gabriel  Min- 
vielle,  all  men  of  substance,  good  and  true,  of  honorable  name  and 
doing.  These  citizen  soldiers,  as  told  before,  were  always  to  keep 
their  firearms  ready  loaded  in  the  house.  In  case  of  alarms,  drums 
were  to  be  beaten,  whereupon  each  company  was  to  repair  at  once  to 
the  residence  of  its  captain,  and  form  in  front  of  his  house.  It  was  now 
arranged  that  each  company  in  turn  should  go  from  day  to  day  to  the 
fort,  its  captain  setting  the  watch  from  among  his  men;  and  thus, 
with  some  sense  of  security,  the  citizens  awaited  the  dreaded  on- 
slaught of  the  French,  and  hoped  to  avert  some  as  greatly  dreaded^ 
but  much  less  likely,  plot  of  the  handful  of  Catholics  in  the  town.  All 
went  well  until  May  31, 1689.  Nicholson  on  that  evening  complained 
of  the  posting  of  a  certain  sentinel.  Captain  De  Peyster's  company 
had  the  watch  that  night,  and  his  Lieutenant,  Henry  Cuyler,  replied 
that  the  sentinel  was  there  by  his  Captain's  or  his  own  order.  This 
reply  irritated  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  he  flew  into  a  passion  and 
dismissed  the  militia  officer  from  his  presence  with  the  perilous  ob- 
servation *'  that  he  would  rather  see  the  town  on  fire  "  than  be  dic- 
tated to  by  them.  Now  the  firing  of  the  town  by  the  adherents  of 
James  was  the  very  thing  looked  for  by  the  citizens,  and  here  Nichol- 
son himself  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  contemplating  its  occur- 
rence. The  drums  beat;  all  the  other  companies  not  on  duty  rushed 
to  arms  and  formed  in  front  of  their  Captains'  houses.  What  was  the 
matter?  The  word  was  passed  around  that  Nicholson  intended  to  fire 
the  town.  Small  difference  did  it  make  that  this  w^as  not  altogether 
true  in  those  inflammable  times.    What  Nicholson  had  said  was  quite 
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enuiigli  to  start  an  explosion.    Colonel  Bayard,  of  the  Royal  Council, 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Nicholson,  or  at  least  not  to  mistrust 
him,  endeavored  to  allay  the  fears  or  suspicions  of  the  militia.   Bm 
it  was  in  vain;  to  tiaist  the  friends  of  the  deposed  King  was  already 
a  long  way  toward  being  an  adherent  one's  self,  as  people  then  rea- 
soned.   The  whole  council,  even  their  three  fellow  residents,  came 
under  suspicion.    Who  could  be  trusted  in  those  days?     How  soon 
might  not  the  French  be  upon  them?    Quick,  decisive  action,  disann- 
ing  all  enemies  of  the  true  religion,  was  the  only  safety.     The  militia 
marched  into  the  fort.    The  senior  Captain,  Jacob  Leisler,  drew  up  an 
agi'eement  which  all  the  captains  signed,  that  they  should  in  turn,  as 
before,  keep  guard  there,  and  hold  the  town  for  William  of  Orange 
till  he  could  be  heard  from.    *'  The  captain  whose  watch  it  is  to  be 
for  that  time  captain  of  the  fort."    Four  hundred  citizens  affixed  their 
names,  besides  the  captains;  and  now  the  people  breathed  more 
freely.    The  date  we  have  now  reached  is  June  3,  1689. 

When  the  militia  captains  took  command  of  the  fort  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor summoned  the  councilor  to  meet  at  the  City  Hall  on 
Coenties  Slip.  They  had  not  been  long  in  session  when  Captain  Lodo- 
wick,  "  Captain  of  the  fort "  for  that  day,  entered  the  room  and  de- 
manded the  keys  of  the  fort  and  of  the  city.  The  unmistakable  atti- 
tude of  the  entire  force  of  the  train-bands,  with  the  population  to 
back  them,  compelled  Nicholson  to  yield.  He  gave  up  the  keys,  be- 
took himself  to  an  English  ship  in  the  harbor  ready  to  sail,  and  went 
to  England.  There  was  an  opportunity  now  for  the  members  of  the 
council  to  act  according  to  their  preferences,  the  flight  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  situation  by  their  chief  leaving  them  free  so  to  do.  Bay- 
ard, Philipse,  and  van  Cortlandt  might  have  taken  sides  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  surely  the  company  of  De  Peyster  or  Stuyvesant 
or  Minviello  need  not  have  repelled  them;  while  Leisler  was  related 
by  maniage  to  Bayard  and  van  Cortlandt  both.  But  they  chose  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  popular  movement.  Bayard  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  regain  pow  er  by  ordering  the  militia,  as  their  colonel,  to 
disband.  He  also  contested  the  appointment  of  a  collector  of  the 
port  by  the  popular  party  in  the  place  of  the  Catholic  incumbent,  and 
in  a  personal  encounter  at  the  Custom  House  doors  he  received  some 
rude  handling.  Then  he  went  to  Albany.  Philipse  also  left  the  city, 
but  Mayor  van  Cortlandt  remained  at  his  post. 

On  June  6,  1689,  the  news  reached  New  York  that  William  and 
Mary  had  been  crowned  King  and  Queen,  but  it  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  appointments  to  office.  Then,  on  June  10,  Leisler  and  the 
other  captains,  still  acting  as  of  equal  authority  among  themselves, 
issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  counties.  This 
convention  met  on  June  26.  It  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety, 
whose  action  now  for  the  first  time  brings  into  prominence  above  the 
rest  of  the  popular  party  the  man  with  whose  name  this  whole  episode 
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is  associated,  and  who  himself  tasted  the  most  bitter  fruit  of  it.  The 
committee  made  Jacob  Leisler  captain  of  the  fort  permanently,  with- 
out rotation  with  the  other  captains;  and  later,  on  August  16,  1689, 
they  requested  him  to  assume  the  military  command  of  the  province, 
voicing  in  this  the  desire  of  the  residents  of  the  various  counties. 

In  the  good  ship  the  "  Otter,"  arriving  at  New  Amsterdam  on 
April  27,  1660,  there  was  a  company  of  fifteen  soldiers  for  the  re-en- 
forcement of  the  garrison.  Second  on  the  list  stands  the  name  of 
"  Jacob  Loyseler,  from  Francfort"  His  father  was  pastor  of  a  Re- 
formed Church  in  that  German  City,  and  in  1670,  when  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant  and  Oloff  Stevenson  van  Cortlandt  were  in  the  consistory  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York  as  elders,  Jacob  Leisler  was  one 
of  the  deacons.  In  1662  he  married  Elsje  Loockermans,  the  widow 
of  Cornelius  Vanderveer,  a  niece  of  Anneke  Jans  ;  and  by  this 
marriage  genealogists  assure  us  he  came  into  qiiite.  near  rela- 
tionship with  Councilors  Bayard,  Philipse.  and  van  Cortlandt. 
He  was  now  a  prosperous  merchant,  owning  ships,  and  sailing  in 
them  himself  at  times,  and  he 
occupied  a  substantial  brick 
house  on  the  "  water  side,"  or 
on  Whitehall  Street,  between 
State  and  Pearl,  west  side 
He  had  one  son,  Jacob,  and 
two  married  daughters,  one 
Mary,  the  wife  of  an  English 
man,  Jacob  Milbome,  who 
after  the  tragedy  which  de 
prived  her  of  father  and  hue 
band  at  one  fell  blow,  became 
the  wife  of  Abraham  Gouver 
neur,  who  was  also  a  promi 
nent  adherent  of  Leisler's.  In 
1667  we  saw  Leisler,  as  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  one 
of  a  jury  acquitting  a  man  and 
woman  accused  of  witchcraft 
At  the  beginning  of  the  pres 
ent  troubles  he  had  protested 
against  paying  duties  on  his  ship  in  port  to  a  Catholic  Collector,  and 
as  he  championed  his  cause  stoutly  before  the  council,  it  had  brought 
him  favorably  before  the  people  as  a  man  of  decision  and  courage.  As 
senior  captain  of  the  train-bands  he  had  also  necessarily  been  some- 
what in  the  public  eye.  A  firm  hand  and  determined  spirit  being  now 
in  demand,  and  Leisler  possessing  these,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  choice  of  leader  should  have  finally  fallen  upon  him. 

We  advance  another  month,  and  on  September  29,  1689,  by  direc- 
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tion  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  line  with  the  principle  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  which  was  now  the  vogue,  an  event  took  place 
hithei'to  unprecedented  in  the  histoiy  of  this  city,  and  not  to  be  re- 
peated until  1834,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  later.  The 
people  gathered  in  their  several  wanls  and  voted  not  only  for  tb«* 
Aldermen  and  Assistants  of  each  ward,  but  also  for  the  Mayor  aud 
the  other  appointive  officers.  Peter  de  la  Noy,  Collector  of  the  Port  in 
1679,  and  brother  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  elected  Mayor;  John  John 
son.  Sheriff,  and  Abraham  Gouverneur,  Clerk.  On  October  14  thesje 
men  were  inducted  into  their  offices  by  proclamation  of  the  •*  Captain 
of  the  Foil."  But  ^layor  van  Cortlandt,  w^hile  ousted  from  the  City 
Hall,  would  not  recognize  the  validity  of  his  successor's  election,  and 
refused  to  yield  up  the  books  and  seals. 

Leisler  was  as  yet  only  what  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  made 
him.  Captain  of  the  Fort  and  Military  Commander  of  the  Province. 
By  a  curious  conjunction  of  circumstances,  a  letter  from  their  majes- 
ties now  unwittingly  conferi-ed  upon  Leisler,  by  royal  sanction,  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Province.    It  was  dated  July  30,  1689,  and 
reached  New  York  early  in  December.    The  superscription  read,  "  Tu 
Francis  Nicholson,   Esq.,   Lieutenant-Ciovernor  and  Commauder-iu- 
Chief  in  our  Province  of  New  York,  and,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as  for 
the  time  being  take  care  for  preseiTing  the  peace  and  administering 
the  laws.''     It  is  easy  to  surmise  why  William  and  Mary  had  con- 
cocted so  peculiar  an  addi*ess.     ^Vhat  had  taken  place  in  England 
might  well  have  been  supposed  to  occasion  similar  changes  in  the 
dependent  colonies.     Who  could  know  what  had  happened  at  New 
York?    If  Nicholson  ruleil,  all  right;  be  he  still  our  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; if  some  one  else,  then  be  he  the  man.    Certainly  Nicholson  was 
"a?AV(7/f ;  quite  permanently  so.     CeHainly  Jacob  Leisler  *' for  the 
time  being  "  was  taking  can^  of  the  pea(*e  and  administering"  the  laws. 
Tlie  Committee  of  Safety  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Leisler 
should  now  regard  himself  "  for  the  time  being,"  and  until  another 
incumbent  should  arrive,  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  of  New  York.     And 
the  occupation  of  the  Committee  being  also  now  gone,  Leisler  re- 
solved it  into  a  council,  composed  of  eight  members. 

Small  notice  need  here  be  taken  of  Leisler's  acts  so  far  as  these 
relate  to  affairs  outside  of  the  city.  Yet  it  cannot  be  left  without 
emphatic  remark  that  it  was  due  to  him  that  there  convened  the  first 
colonial  congress,  and  took  place  the  first  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  tlie  colonies  in  their  own  defense.  In  February,  1690,  oc- 
curred the  massacre  and  burning  of  Schenectady  by  the  Indians,  in- 
stigated by  the  French.  At  once  Leisler  raised  and  sent  to  Albany 
a  force  of  armed  men  under  Jacob  Milbome,  his  son-in-law.  He  sum- 
moned a  Provincial  Assembly  to  provide  means  and  supplies  for  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  Indians;  and  not  deeming  that  enough  had 
been  done,  he  sent  the  members  of  his  council  as  emissaries  to  the 
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various  colonies  to  urge  them  to  unite  in  an  attempt  to  end  French 
and  Indian  attacks  by  a  concerted  movement  against  Canada.  A 
congress  of  deputies  to  consult  on  this  question  met  in  May,  1690. 
Not  much  was  accomplished  in  the  end,  for  the  colonies  were  hardly 
ripe  as  yet  for  a  policy  so  advanced.  But  by  means  of  it  the  authori- 
ties of  New  England  and  a  few  other  colonies  oflScially  recognized  the 
validity  of  Leisler's  position  as  temporary  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  York. 

In  the  mean  time  the  deposed  and  scattered  members  of  Nicholson's 
Council  had  not  been  idle.  Van  Oortlandt  had  remained  in  town  to 
fight  it  out;  Philipse  saw  no  good  reason  for  staying  away  from  New 
York,  and  even  Bayard,  who  had  most  strenuously  set  himself 
against  the  new  regime,  came  back  from  Albany.  These  men  were 
able  to  rally  quite  a  following.  No  sooner  was  Leisler  raised  to 
power  above  the  other  captains  than  their  jealousy  was  awakened, 
and  for  slight  reasons  one  after  another  detached  himself  from  his 
cause.  As  early  as  November  Captains  Stuyvesant,  De  Peyster,  and 
Minvielle  had  i-esigned  their  commands.  De  Peyster,  however,  ac- 
cepted an  important  office  later  and  remained  friendly  to  Leisler  to 
the  last.  Bayard's  party  constantly  represented  Leisler^s  following 
as  composed  entirely  of  "  the  rabble."  A  paper  purporting  to  have 
been  signed  by  several  citizens,  and  two  ministers  among  them,  com- 
plained that  Leisler  gathered  about  him  and  put  into  office  men  of 
low  and  criminal  antecedents.  This  was  certainly  not  true  of  the  orig- 
inal movement.  The  train-band  captains,  men  of  eminent  respecta- 
bility, stood  with  him  as  one  man  in  the  opposition  to  James's  officials. 
The  militia  and  the  people  back  of  them  may  have  been  plain  artisans 
and  tradespeople  of  lowly  rank  in  the  community,  but  while  these 
people  did  not  belong  to  the  office-holding  or  patrician  class,  to  char- 
acterize them  as  low  and  criminal,  was  slanderously  unjust.  It  was 
hoped  that  many  would  be  shamed  out  of  their  connection  with  Leis- 
ler, and  doubtless  this  policy  met  with  more  success  than  it  deserved. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  toward  the  last  Leisler  was  driven,  partly 
by  the  taste  of  power  and  partly  by  the  excessive  annoyances  of  the 
opposition,  to  measures  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  nature.  He  perhaps 
used  his  power  of  imprisoning  his  opponents  rather  too  freely. 
Domine  Varick,  pastor  of  several  Long  Island  churches,  had  indulged 
in  strong  language  against  Leisler.  His  freedom  of  speech  soon  led 
to  tlie  restraint  of  his  person  at  the  fort,  where  he  describes  the  state 
of  things  during  six  months  in  a  letter  still  extant,  which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  model  of  exactitude.  He  had  com- 
fortable quarters  enough  himself,  but  others  were  kept  in  rooms  with 
the  windows  boarded  up,  and  some  had  chains  on  their  legs.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1690,  Bayard  was  arrested,  a  fate  which  van  Cortlandt  escaped 
by  hasty  flight.  A  court  was  summoned,  and  Leisler^s  most  deter- 
mined foe  was  condemned  to  death  for  treason  on  the  ground  of  his 
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opposition  to  the  reigning  King^s  representative.  Bayard  sued  for 
pardon  in  a  very  humble  fashion,  even  recognizing  Leisler  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by  addressing  him  as  such.  As  the  intention  was  to 
frighten  him,  the  sentence  of  death  was  readily  commuted;  but  he 
remained  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  Leister's  term,  or  for  the 
space  of  about  fourteen  months. 

A  year  very  quickly  passed,  the  events  up  the  river,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  colonial  union  against  the  savages  and  French, 
filling  up  most  of  the  interval.  At  last,  in  January,  1691,  began  to 
arrive  a  part  of  the  fleet  accompanying  the  Governor  appointed  by 
William  III.  to  supei'sede  Andros  and  Nicholson.  A  storm  having 
separated  the  vessels,  the  first  to  arrive  was  Major  Richard  In- 
goldsby,  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  a  party  of  soldiers.  On  landing 
he  peremptorily  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Nicholson's 
representations  had  naturally  enough  put  him  in  anything  but  an 
impartial  frame  of  mind,  and  the  patrician  party  found  him  heartily 
committed  to  their  side.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  papers  to  sustain 
his  demand.  They  were  on  board  the  Governor's  ship,  and  that  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Hence  Leisler,  considering  himself  the  King's  rep- 
resentative on  the  strength  of  the  letter  received  in  December,  1689, 
firmly  but  courteously  declined  to  comply,  unless  the  proper  papers 
showing  his  authority  were  in  evidence.  This  refusal  sent  Ingoldsby 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  opposing  party  a  more  determined  friend 
than  ever,  as  furious  a  hater  as  they  of  Leisler  and  his  "  rabble."  For 
several  weeks  matters  thus  stood.  The  common  people  seeing  the  old 
favorites  re-enforced  by  the  King's  appointees,  were  driven  to  desper- 
ation. Crowding  once  more  in  Leisler's  rear,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore, they  committed  an  act  of  rashness  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove. They  swarmed  into  the  fort,  and  some  of  the  more  violent  ones 
mounting  the  walls  fired  its  guns  at  His  Majesty's  troops,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  one  man  and  injuries  to  others.  Leisler  disavowed 
the  act,  but  it  could  not  be  recalled.  At  last  the  strain  was  relieved 
on  March  19,  1691,  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter,  the 
Royal  Governor.  Now  exchanges  are  swiftly  made:  the  new  Gov- 
ernor to  the  fort,  the  new  Council  into  power,  the  old  Council  to 
prison,  and  Leisler  with  them.  The  Governor's  Council  consisted  of 
Philipse,  van  Cortlandt,  Bayard,  Minvielle,  and  a  few  others,  an 
ominous  combination  for  the  friends  of  the  people,  whose  strife 
seemed  now  to  have  been  all  in  vain. 

No  time  was  lost  in  bringing  charges  of  high  treason  against  Leis- 
ler and  all  his  council.  A  special  court  of  eight  judges  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  of  whom  Richard  Ingoldsby  was  one.  Leisler 
denied  the  right  of  the  court  to  try  him,  and  appealed  to  the  letter  of 
December,  1689.  The  judges  evaded  a  decision  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  status  this  gave  to  Leisler  as  the  acting  Governor  in  Nichol- 
son's place.    They  referred  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  Governor 
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and  his  Council,  whereby  the  very  men  who  were  Leisler's  bitterest 
enemies,  thirsting  for  revenge  for  personal  injuries,  became  the  real 
court  to  judge  him.  The  verdict  might  have  been  anticipated.  Ob 
April  13, 1691,  Leisler  and  Milborne  and  six  more  of  the  Council  wen* 
convicted  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death.  The  six  had  their 
sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment,  or  at  least  tjieir  death  war- 
rants were  never  signed.  But  the  bitterness  of  personal  hatred  would 
not  thus  allow  the  two  principal  actors  in  the  late  upheaval  of  the 
people,  or  populace,  to  escape. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  impartiality  in  treating  of 
an  episode  which  so  powerfully  stirred  the  feelings  on  both  sides, 
and  thus  has  elicited  accounts  so  strongly  conflicting.  Yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  sentence  of  death  against  Leisler  were  unjust,  and  its 
execution  the  result  of  a  deliberate  and  implacable  thirst  for  revenge 
on  the  part  of  his  chief  opponents.  A  court  or  council  disposed  to 
be  fair,  and  not  too  eager  to  proceed  to  extremities,  would  have  given 
Leisler  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  regarding  the  letter  of  December, 
1689,  and  not  thrown  it  out  of  court  altogether.  Indeed,  from  some 
accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  trial  proceeded  only  upon  Leisler  s 
conduct  after  the  arrival  of  Ingoldsby.  Occupying  the  position  he 
did  d€  factOj  at  the  instance  of  a  representative  body  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, his  course  then  was  not  blameworthy  at  all  in  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  papers  to  accredit  the  authority  of  the  new  comer. 
Indeed,  this  most  convincing  consideration  was  made  the  ground 
upon  which  the  revei*sal  of  the  attainder  against  Leisler  was  granted 
by  Parliament  in  1695.  At  that  time  an  impartial  and  dispassionate 
review  of  the  situation  compelled  the  conclusion  '^  that  Leisler  had 
been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  until  their  Majesties'  pleasure 
should  be  further  known;  that  he  was  afterward  confirmed  in  his  au- 
thority by  their  Majesties'  letter  dated  July  30, 1689  [received  in  New 
York  December,  1(589];  that  while  he  held  this  power  by  virtue  of 
said  authority,  Major  Ingoldsby  had  arrived  in  January  and  de 
manded  the  suri'ender  of  the  fort  without  producing  any  legal  au- 
thority.'' He  having,  upon  tlie  arrival  of  Governor  Sloughter,  turned 
over  the  fort  into  his  hands,  all  that  could  have  been  expected  from 
a  loyal  subject  was  done  by  the  deceased,  and  he  was  declared  free 
from  the  stain  of  high  treason  for  which  he  had  been  put  to  death. 

It  is  sad  to  observe,  therefore,  the  desperately  murderous  enmity 
wliich  had  sprung  up  between  fellow  townsmen  in  so  small  a  com- 
munity, and  among  persons  actually  related  by  marriage.  Leisler 
and  Milborne  must  die.  The  death-warrants  for  the  other  condemned 
men  might  remain  untouched;  theirs  must  be  signed.  It  is  charged 
by  some  historians  that  an  appeal  to  the  King  was  held  back.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Bayard  or  van  Cortlandt  could  have  been  so 
fiendishly  cruel  as  that.  Sloughter,  however,  declared  that  he  would 
not  sign  their  death-warrant  until  the  King  could  be  heard  from. 
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But  he  signed  it  on  May  15,  a  niontb  and  two  days  after  the  verdict, 
and  there  were  neither  telegi-aph  nor  ocean  greyhounds  in  tliose  days. 
Slougbter  was  a  habitual  drunliard,  it  is  stated,  or  at  least  easily  in- 
ducfd  to  go  too  deeply  into  his  cups.  And  there  was  a  banquet  with 
its  customaiy  deep  potations  on  or  near  the  day  of  the  fatal  signature. 
Some  tell  of  a  message  to  Bayard  from  Albany  that  the  Mohawks 
could  only  be  conciliated  by  the  removal  of  I^eisler,  or  else  the  French 
would  get  the  benefit  of  a  treaty  with  them.  How  shall  we  estimate 
the  value  or  truth  of  iiJl  these  accounts  or  suspicions?  All  we  can 
say  is  there  need  have  been  no  sentence  of  death  if  the  trial  had 
been  dispassionate.  But  if  this  we  could  hardly  expect  under  the 
circumstances,  then  at  least  the  utmost  punishment  that  the  heat  of 
party  spirit  need  have  inflicted  on  I^eisler  and  Milborne  was  to  have 
commuted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
prisoners.  On  no  theory  can  we  exonerate  from  deliberate  homicidal 
intentions  the  leaders  of  the  faction  against  Lelsler. 

On  Thursday.  May  15.  1691,  the  death-warrant  against  Leisler  and 
Milborne  was  signed  by  the  (SoA-emor.  On  Saturday,  May  17,  at  an 
early  hour  they  were  led  forth  to  execution.  It  was  a  drearj,  rainy, 
cold  spring  morning,  yet  it  is  said  that  a  great  crowd  of  jjeople  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  sad  spectacle.  It  seems  strange  that  a  spot 
HO  distant  from  the  town  was  chosen  for  erecting  the  gallows.  Where 
the  Printing  House  square  now  is,  about  opposite  the  building  of  the 
New  York  8nn,  and  in  later  days  the  site  of  the  original  and  then  re- 
spectable Tammany  Hall,  Leisler  and  Milborne  paid  the  penalty  for 
their  brief  elevation  above  their  fel- 
lowmen.  The  elder  victim,  we  are 
told,  was  in  a  forgiving  mood;  to  the 
last  averred  that  he  would  have  given 
up  the  fort  to  Ingoldsby  had  he  pre- 
sented proper  credentials;  confessed 
such  errors  as  all  flesh  is  liable  to  com- 
mit, and  wished  to  die  at  peace  with 
Jill,  even  his  enemies.  Milborne  per- 
reived  in  the  crowd  Robert  Livingston, 
who  had  defied  his  authority  when  he  '  -  v'^'-waUfci^ 

acted  as  Leisler's  deputy  at  Albany.  lbisler's  tomb. 

Aware  how  much  he  had  had  to  do 

n'ith  bringing  about  this  fatal  moment,  he  challenged  him  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  God.  Thus  fell  the  first  victims  of  political  hatred 
in  New  York.  They  were  buried  in  a  lot  hard  by  the  scaffold,  be- 
longing to  Leisler's  wife,  and  once  the  property  of  Govert  Loocker- 
nians,  her  father.  But  seven  years  later,  when  all  that  tardy  justice 
fould  do  to  wipe  out  the  injury  inflicted  that  day  had  been  done,  the 
remains  were  removed  from  their  place  of  dishonor,  and  buried  with 
honors,  under  the  supervision  of  the  then  Royal  Governor,  the  Earl 
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of  Bellomont,  near  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church  on  Garden  street,  now 
Exchange  Place. 

A  change  of  Governors  was  soon  necessary.  Two  months  after 
Leisler's  execution,  Sloughter  died  suddenly.  Was  it  poison?  That 
is  the  supposition  of  the  party  of  the  government.  Was  it  remoree? 
So  say  those  affected  by  the  prejudice  of  the  popular  party.  Cer 
tainly  if  Sloughter  had  signed  the  warrant  against  his  better  convic- 
tions while  stupefied  by  drink,  his  awakening  after  the  fatal  event 
cannot  have  been  to  a  comfortable  state  of  mind.  It  is  told  that  he 
spumed  the  supplications  of  Leisler's  wife  and  daughter  for  the  lives 
of  their  husbands.  They  had  begged  him  to  give  these  men  but  half 
an  hour^s,  but  one  minute's,  hearing,  to  offset  the  exclusively  one- 
sided accounts  which  he  had  alone  permitted  to  come  to  his  ears.  But 
in  vain  was  even  so  reasonable  a  request.  The  recollection  of  snch 
an  incident  must  also  have  contributed  to  disturb  his  sober  moments. 
But  as  these  were  all  too  few,  it  may  have  been  after  all  nothing  but 
a  vulgar  delirium  tremens  which  deprived  New  York  of  its  first  Gov- 
ernor under  its  Dutch  King.  He  died  on  July  23,  1691,  and  was 
buried  by  tlie  courtesy  of  the  Stuy  vesant  family  in  their  vault  next  to 
the  remains  of  the  Director. 

The  agitations  produced  by  the  clash  of  parties  which  had  just 
ended  so  fatxilly  for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  side,  were  not  subdued 
for  several  decades,  and  kept  troubling  the  administrations  of  many 
royal  governors.  These  usually  came  to  their  post  committed  openly 
to  one  party  or  the  other,  which  neither  conduced  to  their  own  com- 
fort or  success,  nor  served  to  allay  the  passions  of  the  contending  cit- 
izens. Governor  Fletcher,  who  arrived  in  August,  1692,  was  the  first 
to  encounter  this  hitherto  unusual  state  of  things,  and  it  was  his  cue 
to  favor  the  aristocratic  or  anti-Leisler  party.  Yet  his  instructions 
compelled  him,  among  his  first  acts,  to  pardon  the  six  members  of 
Leisler's  Council  who  had  received  sentence  of  death,  and  were  wait- 
ing in  prison  for  its  execution.  He  managed,  however,  to  spoil  some 
of  the  effects  of  this  clemency  by  demanding  their  word  of  honor  not 
to  leave  the  Province  without  his  pennission.  It  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  party  Fletcher  wished  to  favor  to  keep  Leisler's  adherents 
from  pleading  their  cause  in  England,  where  a  mere  recital  of  events, 
or  the  report  of  the  outrageous  trial  would  be  certain  to  cause  trou- 
ble for  the  men  in  power  now.  Abraham  Gouvemeur,  therefore, 
fled  from  the  city.  Escaping  from  surveillance  by  assuming  a  dis- 
guise, he  took  passage  in  a  fishing  boat  and  went  to  Boston.  Gov- 
ernor Phipps  received  him  cordially  and  encouraged  him  to  go  to 
England  to  plead  his  cause.  Accordingly  he  and  young  Jacob  Leisler 
crossed  the  ocean  and  laid  their  case  before  Parliament  and  the  King, 
with  the  result  already  noted  that  the  attainder  for  high  treason  was 
reversed,  and  the  estates  of  all  the  condemned  were  restored.  This 
was  in  1695,  and  thus  a  second  time  Fletcher  was  compelled  to  do  a 
favorable  turn  to  the  Leislerians. 
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Wlu'thtT  in  spite  of  liis  deelareii  leaning  to  the  otlier  party,  lie  was 
still  denii-oiiK  of  placating  the  people,  and  if  possible  reconcile  the 
factions  by  c(»ncession8,  he  cei"tainly  in  one  important  particular  hon- 
ored the  adliei-euts  of  the  defeated  Leisler.  In  1691  Abraham  De 
PevRtei-  had  been  appointed  Mayor  by  Slonghter.  Jn  two  sncceesive 
years,  HiJ>2  and  l(i93,  he  was  reappointed  by  Fletcher,  and  in  1694 
Charles  I^oilowifk  received  the  appointment.  We  at  once  recogniae 
these  names  as  among  those  six  captains  of  militia  who  ehareil  with 
I.»eisler  the  responsibility  of  deposing  Nicholson  and  his  council.  In- 
deed, Lodowick  was  the  one  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  demand  the  keys  of 
fort  and  city  from  the  Lieiifenant-Oovemor.  For  the  remainder  of 
Fletcher's  tenn  the  Mayoralty  was  intniste*!  to  Captain  William 
Merritt,  who  was  appointed  three  years  in  snccession.  He  was  an 
Englishman  who  gave  up  the  sea  and  became  a  merchant  in  New 
York  in  1671.  His  store 
and  residence  were  on 
Broad  street  between 
Stone  and  Marketfield 
streets,  thus  almost  oj*- 
posite  the  outdotn-  ex- 
change on  the  bridge  | 
over  the  cnnal.  as  long  j 
as  it  was  held  there,  lie  | 
once  flfiST]  repn'sented  i 
the  Out  Ward  as  Alder-  I 
man.  living  then  about 
where  Chatham  Square 
i«  noAV,  Hut  in  IfiOl  he 
is  bark  in  the  Pock 
Wiird.  It  is  said  that  he 
belonged    to    the    anti- 

l^eisler  party,  but  no  one  can  complain  that  ])artiality  made  the  (lov- 
crnor  select  him  fin*  Mayor  after  the  two  i>r(?vious  appointees  to  the 
office. 

A  curious  and  characteristic  feature  of  life  in  New  York  came  to  its 
«-nlin)uati<m  during  the  i)eriod  we  have  now  under  consideration. 
New  York  was  ])i*e-emine»tly  a  seaport;  from  its  situation  it  could  not 
well  be  anything  else.  All  that  belonged  to  sea-life  in  those  days 
found  ample  reflection  in  the  purauits  and  ambitions  of  her  citizens. 
Thei-e  was  no  enconragement  for  ma  nu  fa  etui-el's.  Enteri>riHe  in  this 
direction  was  systematically  repivssed.  Every  attempt  was  met  by 
a  stubborn  refusal  for  many  generations.  "  The  prejudice  of  our 
manufactories  at  home"  rose  up  constantly  before  the  minds  of  the 
Htatesmen  of  the  mother  country' ;  and  the  people  of  the  colonies  must 
not  be  allowed  to  do  anything  that  would  liave  such  a  baneful  effect. 
Yet  in  1708  three-quarters  of  the  linen  stuffs  of  the  coarser  sort  in  use 
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in  the  colony  of  New  York  were  made  by  tlie  people  themsekes. 
Doubtless  the  home  work  of  the  women  could  not  be  so  easily  strau- 
}i;led.    But  when  one  of  the  Provincial  Council  asked  leave  to  engage 
in  ship  buildinj::,  and  showed  to  how  <2:reat  advantage  to  Kngland  it 
could  be  carried  on,  he  received  a  flat,  rc^fusal.    The  same  policy  of 
taxes  and  restrictions  on  the  colonists,  to  the  advantage  of  England, 
prevailed  in  the  matter  of  commerce  and  trade.     The  colonies  were 
permitted  to  engage  in  tra<le  with  England  only,  in  ships  built  in 
England,  commanded  by  English  or  colonial  captains.     The  people 
here  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  5  i)er  cent,  on  all  ^jjoods  exported  or  imported; 
there  was  also  a  tax  on  trade  between  the  colonies  themselves;  ex- 
ports to  countries  other  than  England  were  forbidden   altogether. 
Now  in  the  course  of  the*  fr(M]uent  wars  among  the  sevei-al  Eurojieau 
])owers,  it  had  come  to  Ix^  a  practice  to  fit  out  privateers.     The  New 
York  mer<*hants  (Migaged  enthusiastically  in  this  business.     A  priva- 
Uh^v  might  get  itself  sent  to  the  bottom;  but  then  also  it  might  ivturn 
with  the  spoils  of  sc^veral  valuable  ])riz(^,  and  in  such   a  case  the 
profits  on  tlu*  original  investment  were  enormous.    So  the  risks  were 
fre(pu^ntly  taken.     But  when  war  languished  profits  grew  less.    It 
was  then  that  the  i)rivat(^ers  v(»ntured  upon  more  questionable  \m^ 
ceedings.    They  still  brought  in  valuable  cargoes  of  all  soi-ts,  and  it 
soon  began  to  be  whispenMl  about  that  the  privateers  had  become 
pirates.    No  v(»ry  searching  incjuiries  were  made.    The  captains  who 
brought  home  rich  ])rizes,  on  which  vast  profits  were  made  by  tlie 
merchants  who  sent  them  out,  wen*  tr(»ated  with  gi'eat  consideration 
by  all  class(»s  of  citiz(»ns.     Tlie  crc^ws  oftcMi  gave  trouble  and  occa- 
sioned riots  in  the  strei^ts,  but  tliis  only  added  picpmncy  and  stir  to 
the  life.of  the*  siuipoi-t.    Kut  in  ord(»r  to  realize  the  greater  pi-ofits,  it 
was  nec(»ssary  to  (nade  tlu*  custom-house  officers,  and  so  a  brisk  can^r 
of  smuggling  was  added  to  the  other  accomplishments  of  the  mer- 
chant marine*.     Co()p<*r's  *'  \\'at(»rwitch  ■'  makes  ns  acquaintcnl  with 
one  of  those  gallant  skip])ers,  who  might  be  privateer,  ])irate,  and 
smuggler  combined,     ^lany  of  the*  youn<i:er  sons  of  merchants  had 
gained  (\\i)erience  of  a  varied  kind  on  tin*  ships  of  their  sires.    The 
most  approved  course  usually  juirsucMl  was  to  load  a  ship  with  goods 
for  exchange  or  sale  on  the  island  of  Madagascar.    TJuni  costing  two 
shillings  ix*r  gallon  in  New  York  would  fetch  fifty  to  sixty  shilling?  in 
Madagascar.     A  pipe  of  Madeira  wine  costing  nineteen   pounds  in 
New  York  could  b(»  sold  for  three*  hundred  pounds  in  that  distant 
island.    Not  that  just  so  much  specie  would  be  given  for  these  articles 
there.    But  here  was  the  rcMidezvous  of  the  pirates  or  buccaneers  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  goods  they  offered  in  exchange  were  ex- 
tremely costly.     Frederick  Philipse  and  others  of  his  rank  and  class 
found  great  returns  in  such  investments,  and  many  a  ship  was  fitted 
out  by  them  for  the  Madagascar  trade. 

So  open  had  been  the  countenance  given  to  these  questionable 
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transactioDs  by  Governor  Fletclier,  that  it  resulted  in  his  reeaH,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bellomont  was  made  his  successor  with  express  instruc- 
tions to  suppress  them.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  nobleman  that 
our  history  comes  upon  that  interesting  and  romantic  individual, 
Captain  William  Kidd,  the  hero  of  legend  and  myth,  of  haunted 
shores  and  phantom  ships.  The  storj-  begins  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
prosaic.  In  order  to  rid  the  seas  of  the  pirates  that  infested  them  in 
every  direction.  Captain  Kidd,  known  as  a  bold  and  skillful  mariner, 
was  provided  with  a  good  sliip  at  a  genei-ous  expense,  so  tliat  she 
might  be  well  equipped  for  her  perilous  service.  Several  individuals 
shareil  the  burden  of  this  outfit,  among  them  no  less  ai  pei'son  than 
King  William  III.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  not  as  yet  Governor,  some 
other  English  noblemen,  and  Kobert  Livingston,  of  the  New  York 
colony,  also  foniied  a  part  of  this  uniciue  company.  Of  course  the 
treasures  Kidd  should  recover  from  the  vanquished  pirates  would 
serve  as  a  return  for  their  investment  in  this  laudable  enterprise. 
Captain  Kidd  did  fine  work.  lie  started  in  October,  1(>9(>,  and  for  a 
wiiile  captured  pirate  after  jurate  on  the  Atlantic,  duly  rei)orting  his 
achievements  from  time  to  time.  But  it  was  a  fatal  moment  for  him 
when  he  went  into  the  Indian  ocean  and  breathed  the  air  of  Mada- 
gascar. He  now  changed  vessels  and  became  a  pirate  himself.  It 
may  be  suspected  he  had  had  a  taste  of  that  i)rofession  before,  and 
that  because  a  thief  was  set  at  catching  thieves,  the  original  plan 
a])peai'ed  so  feasible.  On  his  return  to  America  it  was  his  fate  to  be 
captured  by  one  of  the  jiartners  in  the  enterju-ise  as  first  c<mceived. 
The  Earl  of  Bellomont  was  now  Oov(»ruor  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  before  him,  at  Boston,  Kidd  was  brought  on  July  6,1699. 
He  had  sought  to  evade  aiTest  by  hi<ling  among  the  bays  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  At  Block  Island  and  ( Gardiner's  Island  he  had  spent 
some  time,  and  met  with  friends  or  relatives.  Before  he  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Bellomont,  it  is 
said  he  buried  his  ti^asure  on  Gardiner's  Island.  He  made  no  secret 
of  it  before  the  jiroper  authorities,  and  the  ti'oasure  was  duly  removed 
laiter.  But  the  rumors  of  this  i)roceeding  went  through  the  colonies, 
aiiul  down  to  this  day  anxious  searchers  have  hoped  to  find  pots  of 
jjijold  and  silver  coins  anywhere  along  the  northern  or  southern 
shores  of  the  Sound.  Kidd's  piracy  was  too  clearly  pi*ove<l  to  leave  a 
doubt  of  it,  or  to  make  it  possible  for  the  great  people  who  had  sent 
bini  forth  upon  an  honest  quest  to  save*  him  fi*om  the  gallows.  He 
Avas  ex(H*uted  in  May,  1701. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  somewhat  exciting  topic  of  the 
jrirates,  involving  in  discredit  the  most  noted  and  highly  placed  citi- 
zens as  well  as  Governor  Flet(»her  himself,  to  an  act  that  was  entirely 
meritorious.  Fletcher  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  a«  well  as  of 
New  York,  and  he  had  at  one  time  been  called  to  Philadelphia  to  ex- 
ercise judicial  functions  at  the  trial  of  a  Philadelphia  printer.  Will- 
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iam  Bradford,  who  had  printed  something  to  the  distaste  of  the 
Quaker  authorities.  Fletcher  seized  the  opportunity  to  invite  Brad- 
ford to  settle  in  New  York  City,  transferring  his  presses  and  work- 
men thither.  At  Fletcher's  instance  he  was  offered  a  salary  of  forty 
pounds  per  annum,  over  and  above  what  he  might  earn  at  the  exer- 
cise of  his  trade.  This  was  a  very  commendable  proceeding.  While 
printing  had  been, introduced  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  long  before 
this,  it  was  here  first  that  it  was  encouraged  by  government  aid,  and 
that  the  printer  who  established  himself  was  recognized  as  an  official 
of  the  colony.    The  council's  resolution  creating  the  office  was  dated 

March,  1693.    In  April  Brad- 
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ford  had  already  begun  his 
work,  establisliinji:  his  shop 
on  Hanover  Square,  comer 
of  William  Street,  and  ser- 
eral  pamphlets  and  placards 
proceeded  from  his  press 
during  this  year.  He  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  note  in  fol- 
lowing chapters.  Thirty-two 
years  after  his  s<4tleui(»nt  in  our  city,  he  began  the  issue  of  the  first 
New  York  newspaper.    In  1093  he  was  just  thii-ty  years  of  age. 

It  was  during  Fletcher's  time  that  the  "  Bolting "  monopoly, 
granted  uu<ler  Andros  sixteen  years  before,  and  enlarged  by  Dongan, 
was  finally  abolished,  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  city 
fathers.  They  showed  what  prosperity  had  come  to  the  city  from  the 
monopoly,  and  presaged  disaster  from  its  abolishment.  But  the 
measure  bore  too  heavily  against  the  outlying  towns,  and  New  York 
has  managed  to  survive  and  pros])er  without  it.  New  streets  were 
added  about  this  time.  In  1096  Maiden  Lane  was  laid  out,  the  first 
street  to  be  ventured  on  outside  of  ^^'all  strcn^t;  and  at  the  same  time 
Nassau  Street  was  begun  as  a  cartwav.  It  was  indicated  bv  a  rather 
lengthy  description:  "the  sti'eet  that  runs  by  the  piewoman's,  lead- 
ing to  the  city  commons."  The  name  of  Kip  Street  was  first  applied 
to  it.  The  first  bridge  that  ever  connected  this  island  with  the  main- 
land, or  other  islands,  Avas  built  in  1003  by  Frederick  Philipse.  Pro- 
vided he  would  build  a  substantial  drawbridge  over  the  Spuyten 
Duyvil  creek,  connecting  his  manor  of  Philipseburg  with  Manhattan, 
the  Common  Council  y)ermitted  him  to  charge  certain  specified  fares 
for  passsengers,  wagons,  and  cattle.  From  time  to  time  proclama- 
tions would  be  issued  by  the  Governor  in  English  and  Dutch,  per 
mitting  collections  of  money  to  be  made  for  the  ransom  of  citizens 
from  the  hands  of  Turks,  Moors,  or  pirates.  Tn  apprehension  of  an 
incursion  of  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  the  old  palisades  on 
Wall  Street  were  again  repaired,  and  a  part  of  the  Battery  Park 
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filled  in,  so  as  to  make  a  platfomi  for  the  planting  of  cannon  in  front 
of  the  fort,  whence  both  the  East  and  the  North  rivei*s  could  be  com- 
manded. In  1G9T  the  important  matter  of  lighting  the  streets  was 
first  attended  to.  At  every  seventh  house  a  pole  was  projected 
over  the  roadway,  from  which  was  suspended  a  lantern  with  a  can- 
dle. Wlien  there  was  a  "  light  moon  ■'  the  lantern  was  not  hung  out; 
and  the  expense  was  further  lightened  by  each  of  the  seven  houses 
sharing  the  burden  of  it.  A  night-watch  of  four  men,  carrying  the  old 
rattle  as  of  yore,  patrolled  the  streets  at  night,  to  render  the  slum- 
bers of  the  citizens  more  secure. 

New  York  during  the  earlier  years  of  Governor  Fletcher's  term 
had  a  population  of  about  four  thousand  souls.  It  was  natural  that 
it  was  tliought  the  time  had  come  for  more  extensive  church  accom- 
modations. Still  did  the  Dutch  and  English  congi^gations  repair  to 
the  old  church  in  the  fort,  and  take  their  turns  at  woi-ship  in  the  now 
somewhat  dilapidated  edifice,  which  had  attained  the  venerable  age 
of  half-a-century.  As  soon  as  it  was  vacated  Governor  Fletcher 
spent  1)00  pounds  for  repairs  in  order  to  put  it  into  good  condition 
for  use  as  a  Chapel  for  the  garrison.  It  was  therefoi-e  a  matter  of 
necessity  much  more  than  one  of  pride  which  induced  the  Dutch  con- 
gregation to  think  of  building  a  new  Church, — its  appearance  to  be 
somewhat  more  in  accord  with  their  increased  wealth,  and  its  size 
more  adapted  to  their  increased  numbers.  In  April,  1688,  with  this 
object  in  view,  tlie  Board  of  Elders  and  Deacons  had  requested  Gov 
ernor  Dongan  that,  "  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Minister  or  Min- 
isters, Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  Protestant  Kef  ormed  Dutch  Church," 
he  would  grant  them  incorporation,  so  that  they  as  a  body  might  be 
*^  capable  in  law  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  lands  and  tenements."  For 
it  was  necessai*}^  to  go  outside  of  the  fort,  and  land  must  be  acquired 
for  the  new  Church.  \Vliei*e  should  they  go?  There  was  a  new  street 
parallel  to  Wall,  and  south  of  it,  branching  off  from  Broad  just  at  the 
point  where  the  head  of  its  canal  used  to  be.  It  was  called  Garden 
Street,  for  tliere  were  not  many  houses  on  it  yet,  mostly  gardens. 
The  widow  of  Domine  Drisius  had  an  orchard  there,  and  for  a  merely 
nominal  sum  she  offered  a  piece  of  ground  sufficient  for  the  Cliurch. 
But  it  was  objected  that  it  was  too  far  uptown!  The  majority  of  the 
officei*s  or  people,  how^ever,  determined  to  build  there.  It  was  pos- 
sible the  town  might  grow  up  around  the  vicinity  of  the  Church:  it 
was  possible  it  might  grow  even  beyond  that  distant  region!  So  in 
that  wild  hope  the  widow's  land  was  bought  in  1690.  But  the  con- 
struction w^as  not  begun  till  some  time  after,  for  the  church  was  not 
ready  for  services  till  1693,  and  even  then  it  was  not  quite  finished. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  record  of  its  cost  and  of  its  exact  appearance, 
matters  of  no  small  interest  as  we  consider  that  this  church  was  the 
first  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name  in  our  city,  now  adorne<l  by  so  many  structures  that  may  well 
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challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world.    Its  total  cost  slb  estimated 
in  1(>95  when  it  was  fully  done,  was  04,178  florins  or  f27,G71,  and  a 
contemporary  manuscript  furnishes  the  following  description  of  it: 
'*  It  was  an  oblong  square,  with  three  sides  of  an  octagon  on  the  east 
side.    In  the  front  it  had  a  brick  steeple,  on  a  large  square  foundatiuu. 
so  as  to  admit  a  room  above  the  entry  for  a  consistory  room.    The  wiu- 
<lows  of  the  church  were  small  panes  of  glass  set  in  lead.    The  most  of 
them  had  coats  of  arms  of  those  who  had  been  elders  and  magis- 
trates."'   It  is  said  the  church  would  seat  twelve  hundred  people  and 
Domine  Selyns's  preaching  was  so  much  liked  that  the  pews  were 
filled  every  Sunday.    He  was  getting  along  in  yeai'S,  so  that  he  ncHnlc^l 
an  assistant:  but  no  additional  pastor  was  called  until  1699,  two  years 
before  his  death,  when  Domine  (iualterus  (Walter)  Du  Bois  began  a 
pastorate  which  was  destined  to  exceed  half  a  century.    Selj'ns  was  a 
man  of  various  paris;  an  ehxjuent  si)(»ak<»r;  a  poet  of  some  merit  both 
in  Dutch  and  Latin;  and  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  church.     It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Dutch  Church 
obtained    a    charter     in     1()9(>;    and    that    charter    saved    it — and 
every  other  Dutch  Church  that  secured  one  in  imitation   of  Xew 
York's   example — from    serious    annoyance   if    not    actual    destruc- 
tion.   Metcher  had  come  over  to  America  full  of  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing the  ( 'hurch  of  England.     He  repeatedly  sought  to  force  an  act 
through  the  Assembly  which  would  have  compelled  the  appointment 
of  vestrymen  and  wardens  in  eviM-y  community,  and  enforced  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  for  an  established  ministi'y.    Had  this  gone  thi-ough 
the  members  of  Dutch,  French,  Lutheran  and  other  Churches  would 
have  had  to  support  ministers  of  the  English  Church,  as  well  as  their 
own,  and  this  double  support  of  the  (Jospc^l  could  hardly  have  been 
long  kept  up.     Domine  Selyns  saw  the  dang(»r  ahead,  pi'epared  and 
secured  his  (»harter  before  the  act  was  passed;  and  by  virtue  of  it  the 
Dutch  Church  was  enabled  to  hold  ])ropei*ty,  and  could  collect  tithes 
from  its  members  for  the  support  of  their  own  ministers,  thereby  ex- 
<*luding  such  demands  for  ministei*s  of  any  other  Church. 

If  the  Dutch  peojile  began  to  find  the  Church  in  the  fort  unsuitable, 
so  did  the  English  congregation.  Hence  steps  were  soon  under  way 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  petition  for  aid  in  the  nmtter  was  addi^essed  to  Governor 
Fletcher,  and  he  grantcMl  permission  to  collect  moneys,  and  also  gave 
the  petitioners  a  piece  of  land  to  derive  an  income  fi-oni  for  seven 
years  beginning  with  August,  1(597.  In  1704  this  land  was  given  out 
and  out.  It  wa.s  the  property  called  the  King's  Farm,  formerly  the 
West  India  Company's  Fann  or  Carden,  and  it  is  in  the  jjossession 
of  Trinity  Church  to  this  day.  Thus  encouraged  the  petitioners  be- 
gan to  build  a  church  on  the  site  now  so  well  known,  opposite  Wall 
Street  on  Broadway,  still  further  ui)t()wn  than  the  Dutch  church. 
But  it  was  now  1097,  four  yeai'S  since  the  other  was  completed.    Be- 
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fore  Trinity  Clinrch  was  done  a.  ivotor  was  caUeA,  the  Rev.  William 
Vesey.  Meanwhile  occasioually  Hie  Knulish  congregation  had  wor- 
shiped in  tlie  (hirden  Street  ehni-ch,  and  hei-e  wlien  Mr.  Vesey  had 
been  duly  oi-dained  by  the  Bisliop  of  Loudon,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  i-ectorship  Christmas  day,  1(J9T, 
by  tlie  aid  of  Bomine  Selyns,  and  oiie 
other  Dutch  niiinster,Domiue  Xucella. 
mimmoued  fi-om  Kingston  Tur  I  hit 
purpose  by  the  Governoi  In  Lihiii 
ary.  I(i9!:>,  the  first  of  Tiinit\  s  .  dihc .  ^ 
was  ready.  It  was  aiteitd  \in\  in 
larged  in  1737,  and  stood  until  dt 
stroyed  by  fii^e  in  177C.  it  h  i 
tail  steeple,  which  is  said  | 
to  have  been  badly  con 
8ti'HCte<l.  and  '■  fell  by  its 
own  weight  "  in  170S.  The 
chapel  in  the  fort  was  noM 
i-eserved  for  the  gaiTison 
only,  and  the  Itev.  John 
Miller  was  the  chapl  iin 
there. 

In  mm  the  uumbers  of 
the  French  refugees  hid 
so  increa8C<l  that  they  i)ut 
II])  a  small  building  in 
Markettield  Street  for 
their  religious  services, 
tliiiH  leaving  the  clmrch-ii 
prospering  as  the  years  went  by, 
the  building  of  a  substantial  church 
near  Nassau.     A  square  tower  like 

the  side  wall,  a  little  octagonal  extension  by  its  side  giving 
access  to  the  interior.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  8,  1704.  So 
that  at  the  close  of  the  lieriod  of  which  we  ui-e  now  treating.  New 
Yorkers  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  three  church  e<litices  of  ipiite  re- 
spectable appearance,  besides  the  renovated  chapel  in  the  fort. 

It  is  worthy  of  i-emark  that  three  of  the  govemoi-s  who  ruled  the 
Province  and  resided  at  New  York  during  the  period  to  which  we 
have  restricted  oni-selves  in  this  chapter,  belonged  to  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain:  the  Earl  of  Belloniont,  Viscount  Combuiy  (who  be- 
came Earl  <'la]"endon  before  lie  left  the  country),  and  Lord  Lovelace, 
Baron  of  Hurley,  Of  these  the  fii-st  and  third  were  men  of  the  highest 
character.  Bellomont  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  popular  rights, 
and  sided  strongly  with  the  I^islerian  party.  His  integrity  was  full 
proof  against  the  temptations  to  condone  piracy  and  custom-house 
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evasions,  to  which  Fletcher  had  succumbed.  But  of  coui-se  his  faith- 
fulness to  duty  in  these  particulars  hardly  conduced  to  his  popu- 
larity. Yet  on  his  death  in  March,  1701,  there  was  a  universal  expi-e«- 
sion  of  grief  and  appreciation  of  his  real  worth.  In  New  England  a 
fast  day  was  appointed.  The  Earl  was  buried  in  a  leaden  coffin  in 
the  chapel  in  the  fort,  and  in  1790,  when  the  fort  was  taken  dowu 
finally,  the  coffin  was  removed  to  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  that  Loi*d  Lovelace  also  met  with  his  death  at  his 
post.  He  arrived  in  the  winter  of  1708-9,  one  of  the  sevei-est  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  of  Europe.  His  vessel  having  been  driven 
up  into  Buzzard's  Bay  by  a  stoiiu,  he  came  down  the  Sound  towanl 
New  York.  But  the  i(*e  in  the  East  Kiver  was  so  solid  that  he  was 
compelled  to  land  at  Flushing,  take  a  long,  slow  ride  through  drifts 
of  snow  over  Long  Island  roads  to  the  ferry,  and  spend  a  tedious  and 
chilling  time  crossing  the  ice-choked  river.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  three  sons.  Befoi*e  five  months  were  gone  two  of  these 
sons  and  Lord  Lovelace  himself  had  fallen  victims  to  some  pulmonary 
complaint,  perhaps  pneumonia,  contracted  during  these  wintry  ex- 
periences. 

Of  these  three  peel's,  of  whom  the  two  just  mentioned  wei-e  among 
the  best  governoi*s  ever  sent  over,  Lord  Cornbury  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  by  far  the  worst  as  (lovernor  and  the  unworthiest  as  a 
man,  who  ever  ruled  this  province.  In  1702  King  William  III.  was 
succeeded  by  (^ueen  Anne,  and  Anne's  mother  was  the  sister  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  Cornbury's  father.  This  close  relationship  with  royalty 
made  him  excessively  vain.  It  had  not  prevented  him  fi-oni  shame- 
lessly deserting  his  uncle,  James  II.  He  exhibited  the  same  utter 
absence  of  gratitude  and  common  de(*ency  soon  after  his  arrival. 
During  the  first  summer  of  his  residence  in  New  York  a  pestilence 
visited  the  city.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  infliction  of 
the  yellow  fever  scourge  so  often  destined  to  deplete  our  populatiou, 
a  ship  fi'om  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  spreading  the 
contagion.  Cornbury  and  family  and  all  the  Council  fled  to  Jamaica, 
L.  I.  The  pastor  of  the  Pivsbyterian  Church  there,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, at  once  vacated  his  commodious  parsonage  to  accommodate  the 
Governor,  contenting  himself  with  more  inconvenient  quarters.  A 
year  or  more  later  Conibury  gave  orders  to  the  Sheriff  to  dispossess 
the  pastor  and  people  of  church  and  manse  and  glebe,  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  ground  that  "the 
Church  and  PiU'sonage  having  been  built  by  Public  Act," — i.e.,  the 
Assembly  under  Fletcher  having  given  them  permission,  like  the 
Dutch  Church,  to  collect  tithes  from  their  membei-s  to  finish  the 
building  and  pay  the  minister, — "  it  could  belong  to  none  but  the 
( ■hurch  of  England.-'  It  was  not  till  172S  that  the  Presbyterians  got 
back  their  own  again  pennanently.  Of  a  piece  with  this  exhibition 
of  conscienceless  bigotry  was  the  imprisonment  of  two  Presbyterian 
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ministens  iu  Hew  York  in  1707.  The  Kevs.  John  Hampton  of  Mary- 
land and  Francis  Makeniie  of  Virginia  passed  througU  tlie  city  on 
theii*  way  to  Boston.  The  Presbyterians  bad  as  yet  no  chui'ch  in  New 
York,  but  held  theu'  seiTices  in  private  houses.  Hut  no  sooner  did  the 
Dutch  and  French  people  learn  of  the  presence  in  town  of  these  two 
divines,  than  they  at  once  offered  them  the  use  of  their  churches  to 
preach  in  on  the  next  Sunday,  provided  they  would  obtain  the 
Governor's  consent.  As  they  were  licensed  to  preach  in  theu*  iH^spec- 
tive  provinces  they  declined  to  ask  peiinission.  Makemie  preached  at 
a  private  house  in  the  city,  and  Uampton  in  the  church  at  Newtown, 
L.  1.  For  this  they  were  cast  into  prison  by  Cornbury.  Theii*  trial 
resulted  in  their  acquittal,  but  not  till  after  they  had  suffered  seven 
weeks  of  confinement.  The  proceeding  wrought  up  the  citizens  of 
every  pei*suasion  to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation  that  the  cowardly 
Cornbury  took  fright,  and  sought  to  justify  himself  for  his  action  be- 
fore the  Lords  of  Trade  in  England. 

But  the  people  of  New  York  had  far  moi-e  serious  complaints 
against  their  '*  noble "  Governor.  He  was  thoroughly  corrupt  in 
money  mattei-s.  Funds  raised  by  subscription  among  the  citizens  to 
erect  fortifications  at  the  NaiTows  and  other  points  in  the  harbor, 
wei-e  fraudulently  diverted  by  Oornbui-y  to  his  own  use.  He  con- 
tracted debts  right  and  left,  which  he  could  not  be  made  to  pay  w  hile 
in  office.  Immediately  upon  his  recall  his  creditoi*s  caused  his  ari-est 
and  imprisonment;  but  that  is  all  the  satisfaction  they  obtained;  for 
while  thus  in  prison  his  father  died,  making  him  Earl  of  Clarendon 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  now  exempt  by  Eng- 
lish law  fi-om  being  held  for  debt;  and  he  took  advantage  of  this  law 
to  leave  the  country  without  paying  those  whom  lie  owed.  Judge 
William  Smith,  a  contemporai-j,  in  his  history  of  New  York  sums  up 
Cornbury 's  career  in  the  following  unmistakable  terms:  ''  We  never 
had  a  Governor  so  univei*sally  detested,  nor  any  who  so  richly  de- 
serves the  public  abhoiTence.  In  spite  of  his  noble  descent,  his  be- 
havior was  trifling,  mean,  and  exti*avagant.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  him  to  di-ess  in  a  woman's  habit,  and  then  to  patrol  the  fort  in 
which  he  lived.  Such  freaks  of  low  humor  exposed  him  to  the  univer- 
sal contempt  of  the  wiiole  people.  Their  indignation  was  kindled  by 
his  despotic  rule,  savage  bigoti-y,  insatiable  avarice  and  injustice, 
not  only  to  the  public,  but  even  his  private  creditors." 

In  1700,  the  closing  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  New  York  had 
a  i)opulation  of  about  foriy -two  hundred  souls.  The  bounds  fonuerly 
s<*t  to  it  by  the  palisades  along  Wall  StitH?t,  had  now  been  exceedinl 
from  time  to  time.  Along  Broadway,  and  Maiden  Lane,  and  Nassau 
Stre(»t,  liousc*s  were  going  ui>.  And  the  appearance  of  theses  houses 
was  very  attractive.  They  were  now  mostly  built  of  brick,  of  various 
colors  sometimes,  and  t^istefully  or  curiously  arranged  in  blocks,  or 
squares,  or  diamonds,  of  diffei*ent  hues.    Cardon  Street  Church  and 
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Trinity  dii  linmilwii^'  lent  dignity  to  the  gi-owiug  city;  tiiid  it  was 
iKiw  felt  tliut  ii  luiiiiit-ipal  building  c»f  sonie  in-etension  should  takt  the 
plyce  (if  till'  (lid  t'ily  Hall  which  had  done  service  since  lt>53,  udO 
was  bnill  for  a  taveiii  or  hotel  as  long  ago  as  l(i42.  It  Jiad  become 
iinlil  for  nse,  and  the  Coiii-ts  and  (.Vmncil  were  accustomed  to  meet 
at  the  honse  of  a  private  cili- 

^- —  ■       -  — :  :--~^      zen    next   door.      Kx-Maycir 

Abraham  De  Peyster  owutnl 
several  lots  on  the  nt>rth  »ide 
of  Wall  Street,  aud  he  donati-d 
to  the  oity  one  facing  Bnuid 
for  the  iHii'pose  of  ei-ecting  a 
City  Hall  upon  it.  Fuuds  weiv 
raised  by  selliug  the  old  biiilil- 
ing  (bought  by  one  J<dNi  1£ikI- 
man  for  ti20  {Hinuds)  and  mort- 
gaging the  feii-y  lease  for  tif- 
teen  y(*ars.  Work  was  beguu 
in  Hi!»!t  and  completed  iu  17W). 
it  stood  on  the  site  now  otcui>ied  by  the  Snb-Treasury  Building,  was 
honored  in  being  used  as  the  hrst  (.'apitol  for  the  sessions  of  the 
(.'ongifHS  of  the  Kepublic,  and  here  Washington  was  inaugunited 
in  ITSy.  The  original  building  was  two  stories  high,  with  a  portio) 
between  two  i>roje(iing  wings.  On  tli<'  second  »\v>\rj  wei-e  tlie  wmhus 
for  the  Common  Council  and  the  Pi-ovincial  Couucil  iu  either  wiug, 
while  the  coni't-nKUU  was  in  the  centi-al  part.  In  the  cellar  weiv  cells 
for  the  iniiirisonmenl  of  offendei-s. 

Scarce  was  this  building  a  year  old  when  it  became  the  scene  of  n 
serious  niuuici]>al  coiilcst,  growing  out  of  the  division  of  the  citi7,ciii> 
into  (he  two  i)arli('s  of  the  Leislerians  aud  anti-I*eislerians,  In 
the  year  1700  Isaac  De  Uiemer  was  Maj-or.  He  was  conneeteil  by  aii- 
ceslry  with  tlie  tlouverneur  family,  and  was  himself  of  the  I..eislcr 
liiU-ty.  In  1"(H  Thoniiiw  Noell,  an  auti-Leisleriau,  received  the  aji- 
jHiiuliiiciit  of  .Mayor,  au<I  Altrahiim  Ciouverneur,  now  the  husband  (if 
Mrs.  Milborne,  Leisler's  daughter,  was  made  llecorder.  The  election 
for  Aldernien  and  Assistants  in  the  various  wards  resulted  iu  the  ua- 
disjiuted  election  of  anii-lA'isIerians  in  Hie  Hock  Ward,  aud  of  Jjcis- 
leriiiiis  in  the  Out  Ward  aud  Xortli  Waiil.  The  results  in  the  other 
three  wards  were  doubtful  and  the  i-et»rns  close.  The  Leislerian  cao- 
didates  cliiimed  the  election,  but  fearing  that  the  new  Mayor  would 
refuse  to  concede  it  ami  decline  to  administer  the  oaths,  they  had 
thenisclves  swoni  in  by  the  ivtiriug  JIayor,  who  was  of  their  party. 
Mayor  Noell  iis  pixnuptly  admiuisteivd  the  oaths  to  the  anti-Tieisler- 
ian  candidates  of  t!io  disputed  wards.  Thus  there  were  two  sets  of 
Couucihneu  who  claimed  to  be  duly  inducted.  Xo  business  could  be 
done  a1  (he  first  session  in  October.     In  November  matters  had  not 
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grown  moi-e  pacific;  twenty  members  instead  of  the  proper  twelve 
took  their  seats  in  the  Council  i-oom,  and  business  was  again  at  a 
standstill.  The  Mayor  now  gave  the  decision  into  the  hands  of  the 
Provincial  Coui-t,  and  the  Chief  Justice  allayed  the  trouble  in  Decem- 
ber by  seating  the  Leislerian  candidates  of  the  East  Ward,  and  the 
anti-heislerians  of  the  West  and  South  Wards,  leaving  the  (V)uncil 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  parties. 

Another  echo  of  the  fatAl  clash  of  parties  earlier  in  this  period  was 
heard  after  the  death  of  Bellomont.  The  Earl  had  taken  decisive 
ground  against  the  enemies  of  Leisler,  and  had  himself  honoi-ed  by 
his  presence  the  reburial  of  Leisler's  and  Milborne's  remains  in  the 
(Jaiilen  Street  churchyai'd.  But  his  hand  was  strong  enough  to  re- 
strain excessive  reactionary  vengeance  on  the  part  of  those  now  in 
power.  No  sooner  was  he  dead  than  the  Leislerian  majority  in  th(» 
Council  and  Assembly  seized  the  opportunity  to  do  violence  to  their 
old  opponents.  Kobert  Livingston  was  expelled  from  the  Council, 
and  his  property  confiscated,  while  Nicholas  Bayaitl  was  arraigned 
for  treason  on  the  ground  of  a  law  he  had  himself  been  the  means  of 
enacting  in  order  to  condemn  Leisler.  On  MtU'ch  9,  1701,  Bayard  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Yet  it  must  have  been  intended  to 
frighten  him  rather  than  really  desti*oy  him.  The  trial  was  allowed 
to  linger  on.  A  reprieve  was  granted  so  the  King  could  be  heard 
from,  but  yet  not  until  a  humiliating  confession  had  been  forced  from 
him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bayard  was  a  coward,  which  nmy 
account  for  his  cnielty  in  the  case  of  Leisler.  He  cringed  to  the  latter 
when  his  life  seemed  in  danger  in  1690,  and  was  pardoned;  he  did  the 
same  thing  now  under  the  infiuence  of  terror  and  to  save  himself  from 
death.  The  reprieve  meant  his  eventual  safety:  for  Cornbury  came 
aniied  with  instructions  to  release  and  restore  him  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  province. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  we  have  reache<l  the  end  of  the  fii-st  full 
century  since  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  in  1609.  Enoniious  as  is 
the  difference  in  conditions  between  1710  and  1897,  yet  surely  during 
that  first  round  centuiy  great  changes  had  also  taken  place.  The 
lonely  wilderness,  echoing  only  to  the  song  of  birds  or  the  whoop  of 
the  savage,  now  possessed  evidences  of  civilization  and  cultivation  in 
every  direction.  Upon  Manhattan  Island  a  compact  town  with 
nearly  a  thousand  houses  had  established  itself,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  six  thousand  souls,  carrying  on  a  brish  trade  which 
filled  her  one  dock  or  basin  with  small  craft,  and  lined  her  vet 
limited  shores  with  many  a  larger  vessel.  Encroachments  upon  the 
river  had  already  commenced,  and  Water  Street  ran  from  Old  Slip  to 
John  Street,  rendering  the  old  "  Strand  "  along  Pearl  an  inland 
thoroughfare,  with  houses  on  both  sides.  The  paving  of  the  streets 
began  to  be  attended  to.  Usually  broad,  flat,  and  very  red  bricks  were 
laid  as  a  sidewalk  nearest  the  houses.    Then  followed,  on  the  same 
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level,  the  pavement  of  cobble  stones  for  the  ruder  traffic  of  wa{j:on8. 
Tlie  gutter  was  thei-eby  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  sti*eet,  conveying 
the  rain  to  the  fire-wells  or  cisterns  in  the  center  of  Broad  Street, 
Broadway,  and  Wall  Sti*eet.  While  hogs  were  useful  as  scavengers, 
and  served  the  city  thus  till  far  into  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  even 
at  this  time  the  problem  was  also  intrusted  to  human  ingenuity,  and 
men  appointed  (a  woman,  too,  at  one  time)  to  see  that  garbage  was  re- 
moved. With  comfort  in  travel  by  pavements,  and  cleanliness  in 
looks,  came  also  the  desire  for  beauty,  and  people  were  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  plant  trees  in  front  of  their  residences;  but  they  must 
not  endanger  travel  in  the  dark  by  putting  up  tie-posts.  Against  firo, 
protection  was  sought  not  only  by  the  seven  Large  cisterns,  but  flre 
wardens  were  appointed  who  were  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  chim- 
neys, and  to  take  a  look  at  the  hearths  inside  the  people's  homes. 
These  hearths,  by  the  way,  are  worth  a  moment's  attention.  One  who 
had  access  to  manv  New  York  homes  in  1704  writes  of  them  with  en- 
thusiasm  and  admiration.  "  The  Hearth  is  of  Tvles  and  is  as  farr  out 
into  the  Room  at  the  Ends  as  before  the  fire,  w*'^  is  (lenerally  Five 
foot  in  the  Low^r  rooms,  and  the  piece  over  where  the  mantle  tree 
should  be  is  made  as  ours  with  Joyner's  work,  .  .  .  the  hearths 
were  laid  w'**  the  finest  tile  that  T  ever  see,  .  .  .  and  so  are  tlu* 
walls  of  the  Kitchen  w*"**  had  a  brick  floor.''  The  ])rice  of  buildinir 
lots  was  about  thirty  pounds,  and  gradually  the  farms  beyond  Wall 
Street  were  being  cut  up  into  these.  The  city  had  not  come  <iuite  as 
far  as  the  Collect  Pond  yet,  but  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  this 
deep  and  clear  water  was  purchased  by  someone  in  1703  for  one  liun- 
dred  pounds.  Ere  the  solitude  was  here  broken  the  place  was  tlie 
resort  of  anglers  or  idlers  or  lovers  of  nature.  The  foviy  to  Long 
Island  was  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  citv:  it  was  usuallv  leased  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  yielded  a  sum  of  from  one  to  two  hundre<l  pounds 
per  year.  A  ferry-house  was  built  by  the  city  at  the  landing-place  on 
Long  Island. 

It  was  under  Kieft  in  1038  that  negro  slaves  were  first  brought  to 
Xew  York  Pity.  There  was  hardly  a  family  that  did  not  have  from 
half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  or  more  in  their  sen-ice,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
census  of  the  year  1703.  At  the  death  of  Frederick  Philiose,  the 
richest  citizen,  in  1702,  an  inventory  showed  that  his  household  slaves 
counted  forty.  "White  slaves"  were  also  found  in  plentv;  men  or 
women  who  served  out  their  passage  money,  or  had  bound  themselves 
to  service  without  pay  for  some  other  reason.  Frequent  cases  of 
cruelty  occurred  against  these:  negroes  and  Indians  were  often  wan- 
tonly put  to  death,  so  that  royal  governors  were  repeatedlv  instruct- 
ed to  forbid  such  murders  and  punish  them  with  death.  Negro  slaves 
cost  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  at  this  period.  The  slave  trade 
was  made  part  of  the  pretext  for  sending  out  ships  to  Madacrascar  or 
on  piratical  errands.    A  slave-market  was  established  at  the  foot  of 
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Wall  Street,  in  an  old  blockhouse,  in  1709.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  Kector  V'esey,  of  Trinity,  that  he  opened  a  catechising  school  for 
negi-oes  in  1704.  Kindness,  however,  was  not  often  resorted  to.  The 
citizens  knew  they  were  introducing  a  dangerous  element  into  their 
midst,  constituting  neai'ly  one-sixth  of  the  population.  Kiiles  were 
made  to  hold  the  danger  in  check.  Negroes  and  Indians  wore  not 
allowed  to  collect  in  groups  of  more  than  three  or  four.  They  must 
not  go  abroad  after  dark  without  a  lantern.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  an  cmtbreak  would  one  day  occur  as  it  did  some  thirty  j'eaw 
later,  but  many  smaller  act*s  of  vengeance  presaged  the  coming  storm. 

Educational  interests  were  advanced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  petitioned  to 
send  out  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1705  Andrew  Clarke  came  over,  part 
of  the  procee<ls  of  the  King's  Faim  being  devoted  to  his  support.  But 
])reviously  Cornbuiy  and  the  Assembly  had  appointed  George  Muir- 
son  to  the  position.  Other  English  teachers  conducted  private 
schools,  and  at  least  two  schoolmasters  are  found  among  the  French, 
one  of  whom  also  taught  English.  The  bigotry  of  Cornbury  led  him 
to  attempt  interference  with  the  Dutch  in  their  maintenance  of 
schools  and  appointment  of  teachers,  but  they  had  the  subject  too 
d(»ei)ly  at  heart  to  be  easily  moved  from  their  purpose  in  going  on 
with  that  work.  They  appealed  to  their  charter,  and  its  provisions 
ami)ly  covered  the  case. 

Many  merchants  and  professional  men  had  now  accumulated  a 
competence.  They  had  fine  residences  on  Broadway,  or  Bi-oad  Street 
or  Wall;  ev(»n  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  was  still  fashionable.  In  Stone 
Street  resided  John  Harpending,  the  leather  merchant.,  who  gave  a 
large  tract  of  land  to  the  Dutch  Church,  running  from  Broadway  to- 
ward the  East  Biver  between  Fulton  and  John  Streets,  the  latter  a 
reminder  of  his  Christian  name.  Augustus  Jay,  the  grandfather  of 
the  great  John  Jay,  a  native  of  France,  was  living  in  town,  havinjr 
married  the  daughter  of  Balthazar  Bayai-d.  Caleb  Heathcote,  son  of 
the  Mayor  of  Chester  in  England,  had  come  to  this  "  wild  country  " 
to  assuage  a  hefirtaclie,  and  found  consolation  in  the  love  of  the 
daughter  of  William  Smith,  called  Tangier  Smith  to  distinguish  him 
from  Judge  William  Smith.  These,  with  many  a  Dutch  merchant  or 
patroon,  dwelt  in  comfortiible  style  in  their  old  colonial  mansions: 
not  so  closely  packed  together  but  that  space  was  pennitted  to  gar- 
den, or  orchard,  or  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  river^s  edge.  They  liveil 
in  a  style  of  elegant  abundance  and  generous  hospitality.  Strangers 
were  ever  welcome,  the  wide  halls  always  open  to  receive  them,  and 
the  boards  groaning  with  cheer,  five  or  six  dishes  ready  to  be  sen-ed 
at  any  meal,  choice  beer  and  wine  and  cider  to  wash  down  the  eat- 
ables. The  Sabbath  was  not  too  strictly  kept,  yet  decently,  except 
perhaps  in  the  suburbs,  whither  went  forth  the  young  rakes  and  rois- 
terers, mayhap  the  wild  crews  of  privateers  or  slavers  or  buccaneers, 
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who  recked  little  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  There  some  anxious 
observers  saw  not  the  "  least  footsteps  of  ivlijjjion  "  ;  and  Sabbaths 
were  spent  "  in  vain  sports  and  lewd  derision."  But  even  in  the  city, 
the  }»:entlenien  and  ladies,  the  tradespeople  and  their  dames,  mi{j:ht  be 
Heen  on  fine  Sunday  afternoons  walking:;  out  into  the  woods  near  the 
Colleet  Pond  (where  the  Tombs  Prison  recently  stood),  or  down 
around  the  foi*t,  to  view  the  verdant  shoi-es  of  Jei-sey  or  Staten  or 
Ix)nj2:  Island,  across  the  gleaminj?  waters  of  the  Ray.  And  as  the 
pedestrians  jmssed  thronjjh  the  streets,  they  would  see  the  r(*sid(»nts 
seated  on  the  stoops,  ready  for  a  chat  or  a  jrenial  word  of  cordial 
friendshi]).  The  women  loved  finery,  their  finjjjers  beinjx  beset  with 
rings,  and  rich  pendants  of  gold  or  jewels  hanging  from  th(»ir  eai's, 
as  in  the  fatherland.  Sunday  would  be  the  day  to  dis])lay  these 
<*hoice  ])ossessions  and  adornments.  And  what  liarm?  Witlioul  so 
much  ostentation  of  piety  as  was  thrust  into  view  in  other  colonies, 
there  was  a  greater  moral  soundness  at  the  coiv.  No  better  commen- 
tary can  be  desired  on  the  genuine  worih  of  these  men  and  women  of 
New  York  than  the  testimony  of  one  who  lived  among  them  and  had 
ample  opportunities  of  comparing  them  with  others.  Not  so  strict  in 
keeping  the  Sabbath,  but — they  "  sec^m  to  <l(*al  with  great  (exactness  as 
farr  as  I  see  or  Deall  with." 


CHAPTER  V. 


IMMIGRATION    A2fD   JOURNALISM. 
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IT  iiiny  seem  suinewhiit  inelcvaiit  lo  make  ii  pdiiit  of  iiiiiiii;;ni- 
tiou  iis  iimi-kiu;;;  any  pt-riiKl  in  oiu'  city's  liistory.  Witlnmi 
tlip  hiinii^fration  of  KuroiK-ans  Xew  York  Hoiild  nevpi-  luivf 
been  founded.     It  liiid  of  (-ourHO  ;;]'Own  to  be  what  it  wn 


at  tie     10  I  I      e    ■(      lib       e  so       f  't      ITtle  t 

t    tt  e   nil   \    f  settl  is  1     1  b  ei  f    n   b  t  t    o         oti  es 
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Holland  and  Kn^rlaiid.  If  NVallooDH  or  llu^ueuots  liad  also  roiiie  it 
was  lyally  tliiixi^h  tlu'se  two  mother  countries  of  the  New  Ym-k 
coluiiy  that  they  had  first  passed,  having  become  denizens  or  citi- 
zens (if  these  lirst.  Hut  now  it  becomes  uecesRary  to  notice  an  iin- 
nii^i-ation  of  a  diffej-ent  sort:  not  from  eitlier  of  tlie  two  countries 
which   iniglit    be  expected   to  send   fortli   colonists   to   a   possession 
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of  their  own.  It  was  more  like  modern  immigration;  indeed  the 
first  wave  of  that  which  has  since  attained  the  proportions  of 
a  deluge,  and  from  one  of  those  many  foreign  countries  that  have 
sent  their  myriads  to  these  shores  during  the  present  century.  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  ItaJy  have  successively  and  generously  bestowed  their 
subjects  upon  us,  supplying  our  Republic  in  general  with  millions  of 
moi'e  or  less  valuable  citizens,  aiding  us  in  drawing  forth  our  natural 
resources  and  converting  them  into  wealth;  and  at  the  same  time 
these  tides  of  immigration  have  left  large  deposits  upon  the  soil  of 
Manhattan  Island  and  vicinity.  It  is  as  the  advance  guard  of  that 
German  immigration  which  has  made  Greater  New  York  a  city  of  the 
first  rank  among  those  with  German  populations,  that  the  hitherto 
unprecedented  number  of  immigrants  suddenly  pivcipitated  within 
a  brief  period  upon  the  colony  and  city  early  in  the  18th  century,  be- 
comes interesting  and  noteworthy. 

These  people  all  came  from  one  province  or  section  of  Germany,  the 
Pfalz  or  Palatinate.  Any  one  who  has  stood  before  the  gaping  side 
<^f  the  '*  GeHprvnfftc  Tluirm,^^  or  Blown-up  Tower,  of  Heidelberg 
Castle,  looks  upon  one  of  the  evidences  of  that  vandalism  and  devasta- 
tion which  drove  forth  the  Palatines  from  their  homes.  Louis  XIV 
bears  the  unenviable  responsibility  for  much  of  the  ruin  of  the  splen- 
did pile  at  Heidelberg.  He  laid  waste  the  country  in  1688.  It  had 
scarce  recovered  from  the  blow  when  war  again  raged  throughout 
this  region,  until  in  1704  the  victory  at  Blenheim  enabled  Marl- 
borough to  force  the  French  to  retreat  from  Genuany.  The  Palati- 
nate was  utterly  exhausted  and  impoverished.  For  scores  of  years, 
until  after  the  Revolution,  the  churches  of  Pennsylvania  founded  by 
these  people  had  to  be  supported  out  and  out  by  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land. And  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  "  Queen 
Anne's  War,"  with  England  at  the  head  of  the  combined  powers  in 
their  assault  on  France,  it  was  natural  that  the  suflfering  Palatines 
should  look  to  England  for  relief.  Thousands  went  over  to  England, 
and  most  of  these  asked  to  be  transported  to  her  colonies  in  America. 

In  June,  1708,  a  petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  before  Queen  Anne, 
signed  by  the  Kev.  Joshua  Kochertal  in  behalf  of  many  followers. 
Lord  Lovelace  had  just  been  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
fifty-five  of  these  people,  twenty-nine  adults  and  twenty-six  children, 
were  bestowed  among  the  three  ships  which  formed  the  Governor's 
outfit  for  his  journey.  In  1709  some  hundreds  were  sent  over  at  a  cost 
of  from  three  to  four  pounds  each  for  passage,  besides  being  also  sup- 
plied by  the  English  Government  with  agricultural  implements  and 
building  tools  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  a  piece. 

When  Governor  Hunter  arrived  on  July  14,  1710,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  several  vessels  carrying  a  multitude  of  these  Palatine  refu- 
gees. Three  thousand  had  embarked  with  him,  distributed  over  ten 
vessels.    They  all  sailed  together  from  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  but 
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they  were  soon  scattered  by  a  fierce  storm,  and  tbey  arrived  at  un- 
equal times  in  New  York  Bay.  Sickness  of  a  contagious  nature  broke 
out  on  several  vessels;  three  hundred  and  thirty  people  were  ill  on  one 
vessel  at  one  time;  four  hundred  and  seventy  died  before  port  was 
reached.  Indeed,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  were  so  apprehen- 
sive of  disease  breaking  out  in  the  city  from  the  landing  of  these  peo- 
ple, that  they  requested  the  Provincial  Council  to  order  them  to  be 
placed  on  Governor's  Island.  Carpentei-s  were  hastily  set  at  work 
building  huts  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  quite  a  while  the 
Palatines  were  kept  in  a  sort  of  quarantine  on  this  coDTenient  spot. 
A  month  later  Governor  Hunter  established  courts  there  for  their 
protection,  A  ship  carrying  tools,  tents,  and  other  supplies  for  these 
poor  people  was  wrecked  off  Montauk  Point.  Thus  it  seemed  as  if 
disaster  was  bound  to  attend  the  enterprise  from  beginning  to  end. 
Ultimately  the  greater  portion  of  this  immigration  was  distributeii 
among  the  river  counties,  Orange  and  Ulster  and  Dutchess.  In  course 
of  time  several  forced  their  way  into  Schoharie  County.  But  a  greai 
number  also  remained  in  and  around  New  York.  Sixty-eight  young 
boys  and  girls  were  apprenticed  to  trades  in  New  York  and  on  Long 
Island.  The  large  access  of  fellow-countrymen  also  enabled  the 
Lutherans  to  build  another  church  in  lieu  of  the  one  Captain  Colve 
had  demolished.  It  was  erected  almost  uuder  the  shadow  of  Trinity, 
on  the  comer  of  Rector  Street  and  Broadway,  where  afterward  Grace 


Chuich  nas  bu  1  I  eflect    1    t  the  la  ^est  number  of  mmi- 

erants  arriving  at  one  time  before  this  was  one  hundred  in  one  ship, 
and  that  during  the  years  1(>57  to  1664,  a  period  of  unusually  brisk 
immigration,  tlie  whole  number  of  arrivals  reached  only  1 ,132,  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  this  sudden  advent  of  three  thousand  persons  at 
once  must  have  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  little  town  of  sis 
thousand  iuhabitants.  In  the  proportion  of  population  to  immigra- 
tion, such  a  startling  accession  has  never  taken  place  in  our  day,  enor 
mous  as  are  the  numbers  that  arrive  from  year  to  year. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  Cooper's  "  Waterwitch,"  Governor  Hun- 
ter— carefully  designated  by  Combury  as  Mr.  Hunter — is  mentioned 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  that  disgraced  and  incarcerated  peer. 
Evidently  the  short  incumbency  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Lovelace 
had  escaped  the  novelist  altogether.  But  Combury's  execrably  bad 
conduct  had  had  one  good  effect.  It  had  unified  parties  in  a  common 
opposition  to  a  government  which  disgusted  and  threatened  all  alike. 
Parties  indeed  divided  again  upon  other  lines,  but  not  with  memories 
so  bitter  and  with  hatred  so  deadly  as  had  been  the  case  when  Leisler- 
ians  and  anti-Leislerians  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  A  definite  line 
of  battle  gradually  marked  itself  out  upon  the  question  of  granting 
supplies  or  salaries  by  the  Assembly.  The  popular  party  insisted 
upon  granting  supplies  of  money  only  from  year  to  year  and  with  ap- 
plications specified,  thus  fixing  the  salaries  for  Governor  and  other 
otticials  only  per  annum  and  by  name,  so  that  obnoxious  persons  were 
in  danger  of  being  left  unpaid.  The  Governor's  or  Court  Party 
wanted  supplies  granted  in  bulk  and  for  a  number  of  years  at  once. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  resist- 
ance to  the  Stamp  Act;  it  was  the  rooting  in  the  thoughts  and  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  principle,  "  No  Taxation  Without  Representa- 
tion,'' which  had  its  issue  in  the  Revolution  and  Independence.  The 
refusal  to  grant  supplies  for  government  expenses  or  for  defenses,  was 
often  particularly  annoying  to  the  Koyal  Governors,  because  during 
several  terms  expeditions  were  regularly  fitted  out  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  Leisler's  plan  of  campaign,  which  embraced  the 
assembling  of  the  colonial  forces  on  the  upper  Hudson,  and  penetrat- 
ing to  the  Canadian  frontier  along  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  was 
usually  the  one  adopted  in  subsequent  efforts.  But  these  were  uni- 
formly unsuccessful,  even  when  the  plan  was  made  to  include  a  naval 
expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such  a  campaign  was  organized 
with  much  eclat  under  Lord  Lovelace,  and  undertaken  immediately 
after  his  death.  Again  under  Governor  Hunter  another  one  w^as 
entered  upon.  And  then  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  put  a  stop  to 
hostilities  for  a  time.  In  all  these  military  enterprises  New  York  City 
bore  her  part  well,  sending  men  to  the  front  and  contributing  moneys 
as  required.  In  connection  with  these  events  occurred  the  first  intro- 
duction of  paper  money  into  the  city.  Sums  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  were  occasionally  voted  by  the  Assembly,  and  bills  of  credit 
issued  for  future  redemption. 

Like  every  other  governor.  General  Hunter  found  that  his  posi- 
tion was  not  a  bed  of  roses;  at  least  the  thorns  were  quite  enough  in 
evidence  to  suit  him.  But  he  possessed  a  pleasant  wit,  and  was  never 
more  happy  in  his  sallies,  as  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dean  Swift 
or  others,  than  when  he  was  most  annoyed.  At  one  time  he  and  Chief- 
Justice  Lewis  Morris,  a  congenial  spirit,  composed  a  farce  together 
entitled  "  Androborus,"  which  hit  off  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  their 
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Opponents  in  a  lively  fashion.  Hunter  waa  a  self-made  man  in  many 
ways,  typical  of  American  public  men  in  later  times.  He  was  an 
apothecary's  apprentice  when  the  notion  took  him  to  enter  the  army. 
He  did  so  with  no  money  or  influence,  as  a  private,  but  rose  by  merit 
and  conduct  and  the  charm  of  his  mental  and  social  qualities  from 
the  ranks,  attaining  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General.  He  had  no  mean 
literary  aptitudes,  and  corresponded  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  some 
of  the  foremost  wits  of  the  day.  He  was  a  decided  accession  to  the 
social  life  of  the  city,  and  added  much  to  its  intellectual  tone.  But  in 
this  he  was  exceeded  by  his  successor.  Governor  William  Burnet.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  famous  Bishop  Bumet,  favorite  of  William  IH. 
While  not  educated  for  the  church,  Governor  Burnet  was  very  fond 
of  theoh>gicaI  studies.  He  ventured  upon  disputes  with  theologians 
with  great  temerity,  promulgated  in  book  form  some  theories  as  to 
the  interpretation  0/  Daniel's  prophecies,  and  took  it  upon  himself  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  young  men  desiring  a  license  to  preach.  He 
would  give  them  a  text  and  shut  them  ui>  in  a  room  to  evolve  a  ser- 
mon out  of  it  in  a  given  time,  and  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark, 
he  would  refuse  to  pass  theiu. 
But  his  tastes  were  also  scien- 
tific; he  possessed  a  telescope 
and  prepared  papers  on  astro- 
nomical subjects,  and  by  care- 
ful observations  fixed  the  exact 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Fort 
George.  While  thus  mentally 
equipped,  he  was  none  the  less 
fond  of  society,  and  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion  became  the  cen- 
ter of  much  social  activity.  This 
was  the  more  naturally  the  case, 
in  that  the  Governor  had  placed 
himself  in  very  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  families  of  his 
capital.  He  came  to  New  York 
a  young,  unmarried  man.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  met  and  feil 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  prominent  and  wealthy 
Dutch  merchants.  Miss  Anne  Marie  Van  Home.  Her  father  was 
Abraham  Van  Home,  whose  residence  and  store  were  located  in  Wall 
Street,  and  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  David  Provoost.  who  was 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  1G99.  and  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Johannes 
De  Peyster.  Thns  the  Governor  allietl  himself  to  the  very  cream  of 
the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  element,  and  no  doubt  there  was  much  re- 
joicing among  them  when  in  the  early  summer  of  1721  the  marriage 
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was  consummated.  Unfortunately  the  happy  union  was  not  of  long 
duration.    At  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  in  1727,  Mrs.  Burnet  died. 

In  spite  of  some  difficulties  with  prominent  individuals  and  annoy- 
ing contests  with  the  Assembly,  which  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  to  so 
many  Governors,  Burnet  liked  his  position  and  was  desirous  of  re- 
taining it.  But  on  the  death  of  King  George  I  and  the  accession  of 
George  II,  he  was  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  a  favorite  of  the 
new  King,  who  had  been  his  groom  of  the  bed  chamber  while  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  given  the  governorship  of  New  York. 

The  new  Governor  was  Colonel  John  Montgomerie,  a  Scotchman  of 
good  character  but  somewhat  dull  parts.  He  was  modestly  conscious 
of  his  deficiencies,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  refractory  Assem- 
bly by  making  no  claims  for  unspecified  supplies,  and  by  avoiding  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  Chancellor,  which  Burnet  was  fond  of 
doing,  but  which  the  popular  party  regarded  as  an  infringement  upon 
their  privileges  and  liberties.  As  a  i-esult  Montgomerie  had  no  con- 
troversies with  the  legislature,  and  they  granted  him  supplies  for  a 
number  of  years  at  once,  a  thing  they  had  persistently  refused  to  do 
for  Lovelace,  Hunter,  and  Burnet.  But  this  reign  of  peace  was  unfor- 
tunately of  short  duration,  for  Montgomerie  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  July  1, 1731.  It  is  not  definitely  stated  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  demise.  But  during  that  summer  the  smallpox  was 
raging  in  the  city,  canning  away  five  hundred  victims  out  of  its  pop- 
ulation of  not  moi*e  than  nine  thousand.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
in  those  days  of  primitive  sanitary  aiTangement,  the  disease  could  not 
be  kept  from  attacking  even  the  inmates  of  the  Governor's  mansion. 

Brief  as  was  his  occupancy  of  the  Governoi^'s  chair,  Montgomerie's 
name  has  become  identified  with  one  of  the  now  numerous  charters  of 
New  Y'ork  City.  In  1708,  or  twenty -two  years  after  the  charter  granted 
by  Dongan  in  1686,  one  was  gi'anted  under  Cornburj^,  refeiring,  how- 
ever, exclusively  to  the  matter  of  feny  privileges.  Twenty-two  years 
after  that,  or  in  1730,  a  third  charter  of  considerable  imi>ortance,  and 
covering  every  point  of  municipal  government  or  interest,  was  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  Provincial  Council.  It  was  referi'ed  to  a 
committee  of  which  the  chairman  was  the  lawyer  James  Alexander, 
the  father  of  General  Lord  Stirling,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  the  hero 
of  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  The  Council  on  August  13,  1730,  unani- 
mously voted  to  grant  the  charter,  and  the  Governor  signed  it.  It 
needed  now  only  what  the  Dongan  charter  never  obtained,  the  sign 
and  seal  of  the  Royal  hand.  But  tliere  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  present  charter  was  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
the  earlier  one.  Diligent  search  has  failed  to  find  a  record  of  any  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  charter  by  the  King  or  his  Council  or  his  Minis- 
ters in  England.  As  late  as  1732  Governor  Cosby  is  found  writing  to 
England,  advising  against  the  approval  of  the  charter,  and  in  the 
collection  of  colonial  documents  published  by  the  State,  there  is  a 
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letter  from  the  Lords  of  Trade  still  later  asking  for  a  copy  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  after  an  interval  of  about  six  months,  giving  time 
enough  for  a  transmission  of  the  charter  back  and  forth  to  England, 
there  took  place  a  public  ceremony  and  formal  pi*esentation  of  the 
charter  by  the  Provincial  Council  to  the  city  authorities.  This  oc- 
curred on  February  11,  1731,  or  exactly  a  year  before  the  birth  of 
Washington,  by  the  Old  Style. 

On  that  day  Kobert  Lurting,  Mayor,  Frederick  Harrison,  Recorder, 
the  Aldermen  and  Assistant  Aldermen,  proceeded  in  a  body  from 
their  room  in  the  City  Hall  to  that  occupied  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.  The  Mayor  stepped  forward,  received  the  instrument  from 
the  hands  of  Governor  Montgomerie,  and  took  the  oaths  of  office  anew. 
He  thereupon  naming  Alderman  John  Cruger  for  the  new  office  of 
Deputy-Mayor,  the  Governor  was  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  him, 
and  administered  the  oath  of  office  at  once.  This  done,  the  Recoi-der 
came  forward  and  read  an  address  of  thanks  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  the  main  purport  of  which  was  that  the  good- 
ness of  the  Governor  had  induced  the  corporation  to  select  this  time 
for  petitioning  for  a  charter.  He  replied  in  the  following  brief  and 
well-chosen  words:  "  I  am  very  glad  that  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  interest  of  the  City  of  New  York,  w^hich  I 
believe  I  have  effectually  done  by  now  delivering  to  your  Mayor  the 
King's  royal  and  most  gracious  charter.  It  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion my  being  fully  assured  that  the  officers  named  in  the  charter  are 
fit  for  their  respective  trusts  and  will  do  their  duty  with  a  strict  re- 
gard for  his  Majesty's  service  and  the  good  of  the  city."  It  would 
seem  from  this  speech,  if  the  Council  minutes  are  to  be  depended  upon 
for  its  exact  verbal  reproduction,  as  if  the  document  had  actually 
been  signed  by  the  King,  thus  making  it  his  ''  royal  and  most  gracious 
charter." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  privilege  of  electing  the  ap- 
pointive officers,  Mayor,  Recorder,  Sheriff,  Coroner,  Towm  Clerk;  but 
this  provision  was  struck  out,  and  they  remained  appointive  as  before. 
There  was  an  addition  of  one  ward  to  the  six  defined  by  the  Dongan 
charter.  Naturally  it  was  parceled  out  of  the  immense  Out  Ward, 
running  along  the  East  River,  and  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  old 
North  Ward,  now"  also  extended  beyond  Wall  Street,  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  was  extended  not  only  over  all  of  Manhattan  Island, 
but  was  made  to  cover  also  all  the  opposite  surrounding  shores  of 
Westchester  and  Long  Island  as  far  as  low-water  mark.  The  officials 
of  the  corporation,  besides  the  Mayor  and  his  deputy,  were  enumer- 
ated as  one  Recorder,  seven  Aldermen,  seven  Assistants,  one  Sheriff, 
one  Coroner,  one  Common  Clerk,  one  Chamberlain,  one  High  Consta- 
ble, sixteen  Assessors,  seven  Collectors,  sixteen  Constables,  and  one 
Marshal.  Wharves  or  docks  were  to  be  forty  feet  wide,  both  for  the 
convenience  of  trade  and  for  the  planting  of  cannon  in  case  of  war. 
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The  quit-rent  was  made  ten  sbillings  higher  than  formerly.  The 
Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  were  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  for  city  and  county.  The  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  three 
of  the  Aldermen  were  to  be  a  committee  with  power  to  administer 
oaths  to  citizens,  and  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  either  as  a  com- 
pliment or  for  a  regulated  price.  A  few  years  before  this  the  price  was 
placed  at  twenty  shillings  for  a  merchant  or  trader,  and  six  shillings 
for  a  mechanic.  A  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  constituted  by  the 
Mayor,  or  Deputy,  with  two  or  more  Aldermen.  Without  going  into 
any  fuither  details,  it  need  only  be  said  that  this  charter  continued  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  city  government  and  municipal  privileges  for  many 
years  and  through  many  political  changes,  with  but  few  modifica- 
tions. Chancellor  Kent,  in  1836,  said  of  it:  "  It  remains  to  this  day 
with  much  of  its  original  form  and  spirit,  after  having  received  by 
statute  such  modifications  and  such  a  thorough  enlargement  in  its 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  branches,  as  were  best  adapted  to 
the  genius  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  to  the  astonishing  growth 
and  still  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  magnitude  of  the  city." 

From  a  map  published  in  1728  we  can  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  what  the  city  was  like  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  Montgom- 
erie  charter.  The  west  side  of  the  city  is  still  for  the  most  part  an 
unoccupied  and  barren  shore.  It  was  only  just  five  years  before  that 
steps  were  taken  looking  toward  the  laying  out  of  Greenwich  Street 
and  Washington  Street,  and  the  tide  watere  at  high-water  and  low- 
water  marks  were  boldly  invaded,  on  paper.  But  not  till  several  years 
after  this  period  was  the  scheme  carried  out.  On  the  East  River  side 
there  was  the  great  circular  basin,  out  into  which  jutted  a  pier  from 
the  foot  of  Broad  Street.  From  Old  Slip  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  ran 
Hunter's  Key  {i.e.,  Quay),  and  fi'om  Wall  Street  to  the  foot  of  Crown 
(Liberty)  Street,  extended  Burnet's  Key;  both  of  them  wharves  for  the 
reception  of  merchandise,  but  parallel,  not  at  right  angles,  to  the  shore 
line.  Pearl  Street  began  where  it  does  now,  but  it  was  called  Dock 
Street  from  Whitehall  to  Hanover  Square,  and  beyond  Wall  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  country  at  Franklin  Square,  it  went  by  the  name  of  Queen 
Street.  William  Street  was  Smith  Street  as  far  as  Maiden  Lane,  be- 
yond which  it  bore  its  present  name.  Beyond  Wall  Street  there  were 
now  several  streets  crossing  Nassau,  then  called  Kip  Street  north  of 
Fulton.  First  came  King,  now  Pine;  then  Little  Queen,  now  Cedar; 
then  Crown,  now  Liberty.  Maiden  Lane  and  John  Street  were  then  as 
now,  but  John  east  of  William  was  called  Golden  Hill,  a  name  destined 
to  become  historic  in  the  ante-Revolutionary  agitations.  Fulton  Street 
was  Fair  Street  then;  Beekman  and  Frankfort  Streets  were  in  their 
places;  but  beyond  these  all  was  country,  the  road  to  Boston  running 
along  the  line  of  Park  Row.  On  the  other  side  of  Broadway  the  outer- 
most thoroughfare  was  Old  Windmill  Lane,  and  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied the  place  of  Cortlandt  and  Dey  Streets  in  its  crooked  progress 
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to  the  Kiver;  and  where  Crown  and  Little  Queen  (Liberty  and  Cedar) 
streets  opened  on  the  Kiver,  there  were  a  couple  of  docks  running 
out  into  the  water.  The  fort  and  vicinity  were  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  formerly,  only  from  fhe  plan  we  notice  that  the  blocks  along 
the  old  streets  were  pretty  aoHdly  built  up.  The  price  of  lots  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  reached  about  an  average  of  £260  each.  The  houses 
were  now  nearly  all  of  brick,  but  still  with  their  pointed  gables,  crow- 
stepped  or  straight  sides,  facing  the  street. 

The  city  in  appearance  and  population  was  still  decidedly  and  prev- 
alently Dutch.  And  upon  the  death  of  Governor  Montgomerie  the 
hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  gratified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Uovernment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Council,  who  happened  to  be  an  out-and-out  Dutchman,  Rip  Van 
Dam.  He  and  his  wife  were  duly  inscribed  upon  the  membership  roll 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  their  fifteen  children  helped  to 
fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Baptismal  Kegister  of  the  same  body.  He  was 
not  even  over-familiar  with  the  official 
language.  Of  him  and  a  fellow  Dutch- 
man in  the  Council  it  was  said  regarding 
their  knowle<lge  of  English:  "  If  they 
understand  the  common  discourse,  'tis 
as  much  as  tliey  do,"  He  was  born  at 
Albany  some  sixty  years  before  this,  but 
came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
where,  after  some  experience  as  a  sea- 
faring man,  a  captain  of  trading  vessels, 
some  of  which  lie  came  to  own,  he  settle*! 
down  to  mercantile  business  on  land, 
and  became  very  prosperous.  He  ap- 
jK-ars  tn  have  been  opposed  to  Leisler. 
but  took  no  pi-ominent  part  in  affairs 
until  he  was  appointed  to  Cornbury's 
Council  in  1702,  twenty-nine  years  be- 
RIP  VAN  DAM,  fore.     By  virtue  of  this  long  service  he 

was  President  of  the  Council,  and  at  the 
deatli  of  the  tiovernor  it  devolved  upon  him  as  such  to  act  as  Chief 
Magistrate  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  appointee.  As  this  did  not 
occur  till  August,  1732,  the  Dutcli  people  particularly,  and  the  colony 
in  general,  were  gratified  at  the  spectacle  of  seeing  one  of  their  own 
number  exercising  virtually  the  functions  of  Governor  for  more  than 
a  year.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  English  Government  had 
left  things  as  they  were;  but  it  was  their  policy  to  rather  intrust  with 
power  the  unworthiest  and  most  incapable  Englishman  than  the  most 
efficient  and  upright  colonist. 

William  Cosby  was  one  of  the  poor  specimens  of  Governors  sent 
over  with  such  exasperating  frequency.    He  had  a  clouded  repntation 
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aa  a  result  of  some  financial  transactions  wLile  he  was  Governor  of 
the  Island  of  Minorca.  He  was  unscrupulous  in  liis  greed  for  money, 
and  recklessly  tyrannical  in  setting  aside  colonial  privileges,  outrag- 
ing the  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  in  court  functious.  He  had  do 
sooner  arrived  than  he  demanded  of  Vau  Dam  one-hnlf  of  hie  salary 
as  Acting  Governor.  While  in  England  Cosby  had  already  received 
fees  and  jwrquisities  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds  as 
Governor  of  New  York  before  ever  exercisinp  its  duties,  and  Van 
Dam  agreed  to  divide  the  salary  if  Cosby  would  also  divide  these  fees. 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  when  Van  Dam  declined 
to  share  Ids  well-earned  salary  the  Governor  instituted  a  suit  against 
him. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  Court  of  Chancery  (with  the 
Governor  as  presiding 
Judge,  and  two  Coun- 
-c  1 1  o  r  s  as  assistant 
Judgt^)  had  been  vig- 
orously reseutefl  by  the 
popular  party  of  the 
Assembly  as  a  serious 
threat  to  their  liberties. 
Burnet,  otherwise  ami- 
able and  worthy,  was 
very  fond  of  exeivising 
the  functious  of  Chan- 
eellor,  and  his  persist- 
ence in  doing  so  Iiail 
made  him  very  unpop- 
ular, and  had  contrib- 
uted to  his  removal. 
<.'osby  defied  the  seiiti- 
nieut  of  the  i)eople  and 
instituted  the  Court 
anew,  himself  presid- 
ing,    with     Councilors 

-James  Ite  Ijincey  and  Adol]>l)  I'hilipse,  his  close  adherents,  as 
assistants.  Mr.  Van  Dam  objected  to  the  case  against  him  being 
trieil  by  a  Court  so  constituted,  of  which  the  presiding  Judge 
himself  was  the  party  chiefly  interested  and  the  ven,-  one  bringing  the 
suit.  His  counsel  were  William  Smith,  the  fatlier  of  the  earliest  lus- 
tonan  of  Xew  York,  and  James  Alexander,  mentioned  a  few  pages  be- 
fore, both  eminent  lawyers,  who  had  settled  in  New  York  some  four- 
teen i»r  fifteen  years  before  and  had  won  for  themselves  i-eputatioa 
and  wealth.  These  men  pressed  Vau  Dam's  plea  that  tlie  Court  had 
no  right  to  try  him.  The  Chief-Justice  of  the  Province  was  Lewis 
Morris,  another  name  destined  to  prominence  in  American  history. 


WILLIAM    SMITH. 
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He  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  on  his  estate  across  the  Harlem^ 
known  by  the  name  of  MoiTisania.  Tired  of  a  humdrum  life,  he  raa 
away  from  home  when  still  a  boy,  got  stranded  at  Jamaica,  had  but  in- 
different success  at  making  a  living  there,  and  finally  returned  home, 
w^here  he  was  pardoned  by  his  uncle,  who  induced  him  to  marry,  and 
settled  him  on  an  estate.  He  had  picked  up  considerable  knowledge 
of  books  and  men,  was  found  to  be  a  congenial  companion  by  Gover- 
nor Hunter,  by  whom  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
New  York.  His  friendship  with  Burnet  had  been  equally  wann. 
Cosby  was  not  quite  sure  how  he  stood  with  regard  to  himself;  but 
when  Morris  felt  compelled  to  favor  Van  Dam's  plea,  and  to  deny  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  as  judge  in  a  suit  instituted  by  himself 
for  the  recovery  of  funds,  Cosby  marked  him  for  vengeance.  He 
removed  him  from  his  oflBice  without  notice  to  himself,  or  without  con- 
sent or  even  the  notification  of  the  Council,  by  whose  joint  action 
with  the  Governor  the  removal  could  alone  have  been  legitimately 
effected.  To  the  oflice  thus  summarily  made  vacant  he  appointed 
James  De  Lancey,  another  name  of  weight  in  colonial  historj\  He 
w  as  a  young  man  as  yet,  the  son  of  Stephen  De  Lancey,  a  member  of 
the  Huguenot  Church,  w^ho  had  attained  wealth  as  a  merchant,  and 
had  served  in  the  Council.  James  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  came  back  to  New  York  in  1725,  began  the  practice  of 
law,  and  in  Montgomerie's  time  succeeded  John  Barbarie  (whence 
Cooper  doubtless  gets  his  "  la  Belle  Barbarie  ")  as  member  of  Council 
on  the  latter's  death.  Espousing  the  cause  of  Cosby  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  he  had  now  received  his  reward  in  being  elevated  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  people  of 
New^  York  would  tamely  bear  these  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  their  Governor.  Their  Assembly  had  humbled  stronger  and  better 
men  than  he.  His  utter  unscrupulousness  and  recklessness  as  to 
measures  were  in  his  favor  for  a  while,  but  the  indignation  of  a  whole 
population  could  not  be  long  defied  wdth  impunity.  Public  opinion 
found  expression  even  thus  early  by  means  of  the  press.  The  aid  of 
the  incipient  but  courageous  journalism  of  the  day  was  summoned  in 
support  of  the  popular  cause,  and  its  bold  stand  on  the  side  of  civil 
liberty  led  to  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

On  October  16,  1725,  William  Bradford,  whom  we  saw  appointed 
Government  Printer  at  New  York  in  1693,  issued  the  first  number  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  which  he  called  the  New  York  Gazette.  The 
news  from  abroad,  the  home  news,  and  the  advertisements,  covered 
just  two  pages,  or  one-half  a  sheet,  of  foolscap  size.  It  was  a 
memorable  undertaking,  although  the  example  had  been  already  set 
by  other  cities,  and  speaks  well  for  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Bradford, 
who  was  now  sixty-two  years  old.    Success  attending  his  modest  ven- 
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ture,  in  172G  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  four  pages,  or  a  full  sheet  of 
foolscap.     But  naturally,  being  in  government  employ,  Bradford 
could  not  allow  anything  to  be  printed  in  this  sheet  reflecting  on  His 
Majesty's  representative.    So  the  paper  afforded  no  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  popular  indignation  that  was  rising  to  a  fever  heat 
against  Cosby.    As  already  seen,  some  men  of  the  keenest  wit  and 
brightest  intellect,  as  well  as  legal  learning  and  political  experience, 
had  been  placed  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Governor.    Morris, 
Smith,  Alexander,  were  men  who  could  wield  a  trenchant  pen,  and 
whose  information  on  the  lines  of  attack  that  suggested  themselves 
was  full  and  varied.    President  Van  Dam,  and  a  host  of  his  admirers, 
possessed  ample  means,  as  well  as  a  willingness  to  join  in  an  attack 
on  the  government;  and  the  combination  of  brains  and  capital  soon 
resulted  in  the  starting  of  a  second  weekly  newspaper.    There  was 
another  printer  in  town.    John  Peter  Zenger  had  come  over  as  a  lad 
in  1710  with  the  Palatines.     He  had  been  apprenticed  to  Bradford, 
served  out  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  had  later  set  up  in  business 
for  himself.    His  printing  oflSce  was  located  in  "  Stone  Street,  near 
the  fort,"  that  is,  not  far  from  the  corner  of  Whitehall.     He  was 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause  against  the  Governor's 
party,  and  backed  by  money  and  the  ready  supply  of  "  copy  "  by  men 
of  ability  and  influence,  he  was  easily  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  de- 
sign of  publishing  a  paper  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  former  master. 
So  on  November  5,  1733,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Journal.     Morris,  Alexander,  and  Smith,  gathered  a  few  kindred 
spirits  about  them  into  a  sort  of  club,  which  met  weekly,  and  at  this 
meeting  the  articles  were  discussed  and  decided  on.    As  was  the  cus- 
tom then  and  long  afterward  writers  wrote  over  nommes-de' plume, 
selecting  for  these  the  names  of  classic  personages,  or  Latin  terms 
expressive  of  their  feelings.     On  November  12,  1733,  in  the  second 
number,  we  find  a  certain  "  Cato  "  asking  "  Mr.  Zenger  "  to  "  incert 
the  following  in  your  next,"  which  was  this  of  November  12,  "  Mun- 
day."    It  was  an  essay  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  "  Liberty 
of  the  Press."    A  lively  war  of  wit  was  waged  with  pen  and  printer's 
ink  for  about  a  year.    Personalities  occur,  for  wit  was  not  delicate  in 
those  days.    Harrison,  the  City  Recorder,  strongly  sided  with  Gover- 
nor Cosby.    He  was  called  a  monkey.    The  Governor  himself  was  not 
handled  with  care.    It  having  been  contended  that  rulers  deserve  re- 
spect, the  retort  was:  "  If  all  governors  are  to  be  reverenced  why  not 
the  Turk,  and  old  Mulev,  or  Nero?"    The  town  was  thrown  into  a 
tumult  because  of  a  letter  found  on  James  Alexander's  doorstep 
threatening  destruction  to  him  and  his  household.     The  Journal 
printed  the  letter  and  bluntly  declared  that  Harrison  wrote  it.    Har- 
rison declared  that  Alexander  wrote  it  himself  to  discredit  his  op- 
ponents.   Cosby  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  information  as  to 
the  author,  while  Zenger  was  threatened  with  a  beating  for  printing 
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Cmain'Mg    the    frefiefi   Advices^    fom^^  moJL    Domtfiek. 


MVSDAT  November  13,  1733. 


Mr.  Zenger.  th^ir  Sovereign,  the  fole  fapmm  Ma- 

'-  '-^rate  i   for  there  being  no  Law  fa 


Ncert  the  following  m  your  next,    thofc  Monarchies,  but  the  vrui  oftha 
and  you  U  oblige  your  Friend,  Prince,  it  makes  it  nccetfary  for  his 

CATO.    Minifters  to  confult  his  Plcafure*  be- 
fore any  Thing  can  be  und«t9«Vti : 
Mlra  temporum  fHidUu  wrfetttm  qudt    He  is  therefore   properly  chargeabl- 
vf/i,  & quM  fm^MidiiereUdt.  with  the  Grievances  of  his  Subjeas, 

Tacit,    and  what  tlie  Minifter  there  afts  bdiq^ 
in  Obedience  to  the  Prince,  he  ougljt 

THE  Liberty  of  the  Prefs    not  to  incur  the  Hatred  of  the  People  \ 
is  a  Subjcd  of  the  great-    for  it  would  be  hard  to  impute  that  ux 
c/l  Importance^    aiid  in    him  for  a  Crimc^^whicih  is  theFruitfif 
which  e%'ery  Individual    his  Allegiance,  and  for  jrefiinng  which 
is  as  much  concern*d  as    he  might  incur  the  Penalties  of  Trea- 
lic  is  in  any  other  Part  of  Liberty :    fon.  -  Befides.  in  an  abfolute  Nlonar- 
Therefore  it  will  not  be  improper  to    chy,  the  Will  of  the  Prince  being  the 
communicate  to  the  Publick  the  Senti-    Law,a^Liberty  of  thePrefe  to  complara 
jpents  of  a  Inic  excellent  Writer  upon    of  Grievances  would  be  complainn^ 
this  Poin%    fuch  is  the  Elegance  and    againft  the  Law,  and  the  Conflitutioo, 
Pcrfpicuity  of  his  Writinc^s,  fuch  the   to  which  they  have  fubmitted,or  have 
iniinitjblc  Fo'-ce  of  his  Roafonin?,  that    been  obliged  to  fubroif,  and  therefore 
it   will  be  diflicult  to  fay  any  Thing   in  one  Senfe,  may  be  faid  to  defervc 
Fiew  that  he  has  not  faid,'  or  not  to   Punifhment^    So  that  under  an  abfb 
dy  that  much  worfc  which  he  has   lute  Monarchy,  I  fay,  fuch  a  Liberty 
faid.  .       w  inconfiftcnt  with  the  ConiHtution, 

There  are  two  Sbrts  of  Monarchies,    having  no  prober  Subjed  in  Politics, 
an  abfolute  and  a  limited  one.    In  the   on  which  it  roi^ht  be  ezercis'd,  and  if 
firft,  theLibcny  of  thcPrcfs  can  never   exercis'd  would  incur  a  certainPcnnky 
be  mintained,   it  is  inconfident  with       But  in  a  limited  Monarchy,  a?  Bug 
it  •  for  v^hat  abfolute  Monarch  would   Und  is,  our  Laws  arc  known,  fixed 
fufer    any    Subjcd    to    animadvert   and  eftablifhcd.    They  are  the  ftrcigh 
on  his  Aftions,  when  it  is  in  bis  Pow-   Rule  and  fureGuide  to  diftft  the  King, 
er  to  declare  the  Crime,  and  to  nomi-   the  Minifters,  and  other  his  Subieas  j 
mieth^  Punilhmcnt?     This  would    And  therefore  ao  Offence  igamft  the 
make  it  vcrydangcrous  to  exerciiefuch   Laws  is  fuch  an  Offence  againA  Jbe 
a  I  ibcrty     BcGdcs  the  Objcfl:  againft   Conftitution  as  ought  to  receive  n  k» 
which  thole  Pens  muft  be  dircfted.  is   per  adequate  Puniftiracnt  j  the  lev^ 

Cottfiu 
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it.    And  thus  the  heat  of  party  strife  grew  ever  more  intense:  there 
must  be  an  explosion  soon. 

Late  in  September,  1734,  occurred  the  elections  for  Aldermen  and 
Assistants.  Now  the  hatred  of  faction  had  a  chance  of  exhibiting 
itself  at  the  polls,  and  at  the  same  to  show  on  whose  side  was  the 
greater  number.  The  contest  w^as  decided  in  favor  of  the  popular 
party.  All  but  one  Alderman  or  Assistant  of  that  side  were  elected, 
so  that  Cosby  had  but  one  man  left  in  the  Common  Council  who  was 
on  his  side.  As  might  be  expected,  the  victory  was  celebrated  with- 
out moderation  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Journal.  There- 
upon Cosby  and  his  party  threw  aside  all  caution.  By  a  series  of 
high-handed  proceedings  they  undertook  to  punish  Zenger  and  to 
silence  his  paper,  hoping  thus  to  quench  forever  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  First  James  De  Lancey,  the  Chief  Justice,  demanded  an  in- 
dictment of  Zenger  from  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Grand  Jury  paid  no 
attention  to  the  demand.  Next  Cosby  called  upon  the  Council  to 
move  in  the  matter.  He  could  not  depend  on  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly. Cosby  refused  to  dissolve  it  for  fear  of  getting  one  with  a  ma- 
jority against  him;  but  yet  he  called  it  together  very  rarely,  prefer- 
ring to  do  his  own  legislating  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  Council 
w^as  more  subservient,  obeying  his  behest  and  sending  a  message  to 
the  "  lower  house  "  anent  Zenger's  "  scunulous  "  effusions.  But 
Morris  was  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  complaint  of  the  Council  was 
'*  laid  on  the  table."  Emboldened  by  these  impotent  efforts  to  harm 
them,  the  contributors  to  the  Journal  tried  their  hands  at  poetry. 
Two  ballads  appeared,  having  for  their  subject  the  recent  election. 
They  must  have  been  of  a  very  pointed  character.  It  threw  De  Lan- 
cey once  more  into  a  rage,  and  he  now  procured  a  presentment 
against  them  from  the  Grand  «Tury.  The  numbers  containing  them 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman  at  the  place  of  execution; 
and  it  was  done.  Encouraged  by  this  slight  advantage,  the  Gover- 
nor's Council  next  ordered  Nos.  7,  47,  48,  49,  of  the  Journal  to  be 
similarly  burned,  in  the  presence  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city. 
The  Aldermen  refused  to  obey  the  mandate,  and  even  forbade  the 
hangman  to  burn  the  papers,  so  the  act  was  performed  on  November 
2,  1734,  by  the  Sheriff's  negro  servant,  in  the  presence  of  no  one  but 
Recorder  Harrison  and  a  couple  of  his  friends  and  a  few  soldiers. 

And  now  came  the  supreme  move  on  the  part  of  the  Governor, 
which  was  only  to  prepare  for  him  a  supreme  discomfiture.  Zenger 
was  arrested  on  November  17,  1734.  The  Grand  Jury  would  And  no 
indictment  against  him,  so  Attorney-General  Bradley,  like  De  Lancey 
a  creature  of  Cosby's,  filed  an  information  for  libel,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  the  Governor's  Council  ordered  Zenger's  arrest.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  common  jail,  in  the  basement  or  ground  floor  of  the 
City  Hall.  A  habeas  eorpus  was  procured,  and  his  deliverance  on  bail 
demanded,  but  the  prosecutors  put  the  bail  at  an  exorbitant  figure; 
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four  hundred  pounds  down,  and  two  sureties  besides  at  two  hundred 
pounds  each.    Thus  Zenger  languished  in  prison  until  the  Grand  Jury 
could  be  induced  to  bring  an  indictment.    This  it  finally  and  formally 
refused  to  do  on  January  28, 1735.    Zenger  should  then  have  been  set 
free.    But  his  enemies  were  not  yet  through  with  him.    The  Attorney- 
General  was  at  once  ready  with  a  new  charge  based  upon  Nos.  13  and 
23  of  the  Journal,  in  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  printed  by  him 
matter  that  was  "  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious."     So  there  was 
to  be  a  trial  after  all  before  the  Court  over  which  James  De  Lancev 
presided.    On  April  16,  1735,  the  case  came  up.    Zenger's  counsel, 
none  other,  of  course,  than  Smith  and  Alexander,  began  by  calling  in 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  Judge,  Morris  having  been  removed, 
and  De  Lancey  appointed  by  the  mere  willful  act  of  the  Governor, 
without  consent  of  Council.    They  were  right  beyond  dispute,  but 
the  Chief  Justice  perforce  must  cover  up  one  act  of  despotism  by  an- 
other.   He  disbarred  the  two  lawyers,  a  checkmating  move  on  the 
chessboard  against  the  popular  party,  appai*ently,  for  thus  Zenger 
was  left  without  defense.    There  was  only  one  other  lawyer  in  town, 
Joseph  Murray,  and  he  was  retained  by  the  government.     But  Zeu- 
gei^'s  friends,  as  will  be  seen,  were  equal  to  the  emergency.     There 
was  a  long  detention  in  prison  for  him  still  in  store,  but  he  was  a 
champion  worthy  of  the  cause.    With  indomitable  resolution  he  con- 
ducted his  paper  from  his  prison  cell,  whispering  directions  to  his 
journeymen  through  a  hole  in  the  cell  door.    At  last  the  preliminaries 
of  the  trial  were  set  for  late  in  July,  a  counsel,  John  Chambers,  was 
appointed  for  the  prisoner  by  the  court,  a  jury  was  selected  by  a  proc- 
ess which  made  it  a  "  struck  jury/'  and  on  August  4,  1735,  the  pris- 
oner was  brought  to  the  bar.    His  counsel  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty,-'  and 
the  argument  began.     The  passages  complained  of  were  read;  they 
represented  a  citizen  of  New  York  who  was  about  to  remove  perma- 
nently to  Pennsylvania,  giving  his  reasons  for  his  change  of  abode. 
In  New  York  liberty  and  property  were  in  danger;  the  people  were 
sinking  into  slavery;  judges  were  removed  without  cause;  new  courts 
erected  in  arbitraiy  fashion;  trial  by  jury  set  aside,  and  an  official's 
info7^matiou  made  suflficient  to  convict;  deeds  were  destroyed,  leaving 
valuable  property  at  the  mercy  of  the*  authorities.    (This  last  outrage 
Cosby  had  perpetrated  toward  certain  landholders  of  Albany.)    The 
Attorney-General  called  such  language  "  false,  scandalous,  and  se- 
ditious."   When  he  had  finished  his  speech  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
courtroom,  aud  a  venerable  figure  rose  and  came  forward  to  address 
the  jury.    Smith  and  Alexander  had  prepared  a  genuine  surprise  for 
the  Court  and  Governor,  for  this  aged  man,  bearing  the  weight  of 
eighty  yeai^s,  was  none  other  than  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  foremost  lawyer  and  forensic  orator  in  the  colonies.     He  an- 
nounced that  he  appeared  for  Zenger,  the  defendant  in  the  cause. 
*'  And,"  he  added,  "  I'll  save  Mr.  Attorney  the  trouble  of  examiniu*r 
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witnesses;  we  admit  the  publication  of  the  papers."  Bradley  there- 
upon exclaimed:  "  Then  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  King."  *'  Not  so, 
neither,  Mr.  Attorney,"  quickly  responded  the  aged  lawyer,  ^*  you 
have  something  more  to  do;  the  words  must  be  proven  libelous." 
This  would  have  been  a  dangerous  expedient  for  Court  and  Governor; 
it  would  have  too  glaringly  exposed  the  ugly  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  illegitimacy  of  their  own  actions.  Hence  Chief -Justice  De  Lancey 
refused  to  allow  the  bringing  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  passages 
-complained  of  were  correct.  He  claimed  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  made 
it  none  the  less  a  libel,  nay,  a  worse  one.  This  was  an  out-and-out 
Star-Chamber  principle,  as  Hamilton  reminded  him,  for  it  was  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  complain  of  unjust  government 
and  oppression.  '^  But,"  he  went  on,  **  since  his  honor  refuses  us  the 
liberty  to  prove  our  case,  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  must  now 
appeal  as  witnesses  of  the  facts;  you  are  to  be  judges  now  both  of 
the  law  and  of  the  facts."  He  thereupon  set  out  to  explain  this  point 
to  the  jury,  exhorting  them  as  men  and  citizens  to  bear  in  mind 
what  was  at  stake;  how  the  government  had  sought  in  every 
way  to  hedge  in  and  cover  its  iniquitous  acts  by  illegitimate 
court  and  civil  proceedings,  till,  to  save  the  cause  of  liberty, 
they  must  go  outside  of  mere  technicalities  and  judge  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  case,  and  the  reality  of  the  facts  complained  of  in  the 
papers,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  verdict  whether  or  not  the  prisoner 
were  guilty  of  libel,  or  had  spoken  the  truth;  a  truth  which  had  need 
of  being  spoken  to  save  an  oppressed  people  from  being  utterly  un- 
done. In  conclusion  the  venerable  counselor  said:  ''  I  am  truly  un- 
-equal  to  such  an  undertaking  on  many  accounts.  And  you  see  I  labor 
under  the  weight  of  many  years,  and  am  borne  down  by  many  infirmi- 
ties of  body;  yet,  old  and  weak  as  1  am,  I  should  think  it  my  duty, 
if  required  to  go  to  the  utmost  part  of  the  land,  where  my  service  could 
be  of  any  use  in  assisting  to  quench  the  flame  of  prosecutions  upon 
informations  set  on  foot  by  the  government  to  deprive  a  people  of  the 
right  of  remonstrating  (and  complaining,  too)  against  the  arbitrary 
attempts  of  men  in  power."  Then  reminding  them  that  the  cause 
before  them  was  not  the  cause  of  a  poor  printer,  or  even  of  New  York, 
but  "  of  every  freeman  upon  the  main  of  America,"  he  ended  with  this 
prophetic  peroration: "  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct  this 
<lay  will  not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love  and  esteem  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  but  every  man  who  prefers  freedom  to  a  life  of  slavery  will 
bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who  have  baffled  the  attempts  of  tyranny, 
and,  by  an  impartial  and  inconnipt  verdict,  have  laid  a  noble  founda- 
tion for  securing  to  ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors,  that 
to  w^hich  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country  have  given  us  a  right — 
the  liberty  of  both  exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  at  least  by  speaking  and  writing  truth." 

When  these  noble  words  had  ceased  to  flow  from  the  aged  lips  an 
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outburet  of  peut-up  feeling  came  from  the  crowd  that  thronged  the 
courtroom.  Bradley  made  a  brief  reply,  very  tame  and  iueflfectual  by 
the  side  of  what  had  just  been  spolien,  Chief-Justice  De  Lancey  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  jury  that  tbey  were  no  judges  of  the  law,  and 
the  facts  not  having  been  proved,  the  verdict  must  go  against  the  ac- 
cused. But  Hamilton's  immortal  plea  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  too  much  for  the  technical  objections  of  a 
judge  notoriously  prejudiced.  Only  a  few  minutes  were  requii-ed  for 
the  jur>-  to  come  to  a  unanimous  verdict.  They  came  back  to  the 
courti-oom.  With  breathless  anxiety  the  crowd  awaited  the  an- 
nouncement, and  when  the  words  "  Xot  Guilty  "  were  uttered,  tpf^ 
niendous  applause  and  h)ud  huzzas  drowned  tlie  voice  of  the  remon- 
strating judge.  Hamilton  was  fairly  carried  from  the  building.  On 
this  and  the  next  day  he  was 
honoretl  by  banquets.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Common  Council.  au<l 
when  he  set  forth  on  liis  return 
to  Philadelphia,  the  thunder  iif 
cannon  bore  salutes  to  him  as 
his  barge  left  the  shores  of 
Manhattan. 

Thus  Cosby  had  given  occa- 
sion to  a  grand  vindication  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  Zea- 
ger  went  back  to  his  office  in 
Stone  Street  and  continued  to 
publish  the  AVir  York  Journal 
until  liis  death  in  1746.  It  was 
then  conducted  by  his  widow 
and  son,  John  Zenger,  until 
the  year  1752.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Xrtr  York  Gazette  had 
undergone  some  changes.  Bradford  was  still  living  in  1743,  being  at 
that  time  eighty  years  old,  and  he  Jived  ten  years  after  that,  but  about 
that  year  he  gave  up  publishing  his  newspaper.  It  was  continued 
then  by  one  James  Parker,  who  published  it  under  the  double  title  of 
the  Xnr  York  (JazctU-  ami  Wnkhf  Poxthnii. 

The  despotic  Cosby  did  not  long  survive  the  famous  trial.  It  is  said 
that  he  suffered  from  consumption,  and  in  March,  1736,  he  died.  But 
he  left  a  legacy  of  trouble  even  after  his  decease.  Some  months  be- 
fore, anticipating  his  end,  he  had  called  his  Council  secretly  anmnd 
him  in  his  sick  chamber  and  announced  that  he  had  suspended  Rip 
Van  Dam  from  the  Council.  It  was  again  an  act  utterly  unwarranted 
and  illegal.    Xo  governor  had  a  right  to  suspend  or  dismiss  a  member 
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from  his  Council  in  this  summary  manner.  After  his  death  Van  Dam 
proceeded  to  take  his  place  as  usual  at  the  Council  table.  Being  Presi- 
dent by  virtue  of  his  long  term  of  office,  he  expected  to  act  as  Gov- 
ernor as  he  had  done  after  the  death  of  Montgomerie.  What  was  his 
amazement  when  he  was  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  a  member, 
and  that  George  Clarke,  formerly  Secretary,  had  been  made  Presi- 
dent by  the  late  Governor.  Van  Dam  was  not  the  man  to  submit 
tamely,  and  he  had  almost  the  entire  population  at  his  back.  When 
Clarke  appointed  the  Mayor  and  other  city  officers  in  September,  Van 
Dam  made  his  own  appointments,  Cornelius  Van  Home  as  Mayor, 
and  William  Smith,  Recorder.  Each  claimant  appointed  also  a  Sher- 
iff and  Coroner.  Clarke  retired  within  the  fort  and  fell  back  upon  the 
garrison.  Van  Dam  felt  quite  as  secure  in  the  support  of  the  people 
and  the  train-bands.  It  looked  as  if  nothing  short  of  civil  war  could 
come  from  the  strained  situation.  But  finally  on  October  30,  1736, 
word  was  received  from  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  Clarke  had  been  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor  until  a  suitable  man  could  be  found  for 
Governor.  Clarke  remained  in  office  several  years,  as  it  was  not  till 
1743  that  Cosby's  successor  aiTived  in  the  city.  lie  earnestly  sought 
to  allay  the  passions  aroused  by  the  previous  administration;  but  by 
making  too  obvious  an  attempt  to  please  both  sides,  he  drew  down 
npon  himself  the  displeasure  rather  than  the  favor  of  either.  The 
years  of  his  government  passed  along  without  such  fierce  partisan 
conflicts  as  had  disturbed  municipal  harmony  in  the  days  of  the 
Zenger  trial,  but  it  was  during  his  tenii  that  the  city  was  shaken  to 
its  foundations  by  a  terrible  event  of  quite  another  nature.  This  was 
the  famous  Negro  Plot  of  1741. 

There  was  a  preliminary  negro  scare  twenty-nine  years  before,  in 
1712.  Though  it  did  not  excite  the  town  nearlv  so  much  as  the  later 
one,  there  was  really  more  cause  for  alarm,  and  considerably  more  of 
a  plot.  On  April  6,  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  negroes  met  in  the 
orchard  of  a  Mr.  Crooke,  in  Maiden  Lane.  An  outhouse  was  set  on 
fire,  and  when  a  number  of  citizens  ran  to  the  place  to  put  out  the 
flames,  the  negroes  fired  upon  them,  killing  nine  persons  and  wound- 
ing six.  Those  who  escaped  ran  to  the  fort  and  gave  the  alarm  that  a 
plot  was  on  foot  by  the  negroes  to  kill  the  whites,  in  revenge  for  ill 
treatment.  Governor  Hunter  took  prompt  action,  sent  a  body  of  sol- 
diers to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  beset  the  points  of  egress  from  the 
island,  and  ordering  out  the  militia  the  woods  wei*e  beaten  for  the 
fugitives,  who  had  taken  to  them  at  the  first  sign  of  the  approach  of 
the  troops.  Twenty-one  of  the  poor  wretches  were  caught  and  ex- 
ecuted in  various  barbai'ous  ways:  hanged,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
burned  at  the  stake,  hung  in  chains  and  left  to  starve.  Six  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  avenging  whites* 

Slavery  was  a  firmly  rooted  institution  in  New  York  as  in  the  other 
colonies,  and  the  slave  trade  one  in  which  great  profits  were  realized > 
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siicb  as  even  royal  persons  deigned  to  sbarQ.  lu  1713  an  English  com- 
pany was  organized  to  which  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  supplying 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  negro  slaves  for  thirty  years,  one-quarter  of 
whose  stock  was  held  bj-  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  another  quarter  by 
the  humane  and  gentle  Queen  Anne  of  England.  The  agreement  was 
to  furnish  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  slaves  inside  that 
term.  Every  householder  of  any  means  possessed  a  number  of  slaves 
for  the  ordinary  domestic  services.  As  has  been  stated,  an  inventory 
of  Frederick  Pbilipse's  estate  showed  as  many  as  forty  negroes;  Will- 
iam Smith  had  twelve  in  bis  house;  others  had  more  or  less.  On  the 
plantations  in  the  Out  Ward,  or  on  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  or  in 
Westchester,  troops  of  slaves  did  the  work  required.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty  negroes  were  imported  into  the  city 
in  one  year.  Prices  varied  from  forty  to  fifty  and  even  seventy-five 
pounds  per  bead.  Even  white  men  and  women  sold  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  slavery  for  debt,  or  to  pay  back  advanced  passage  money; 
but  this,  of  course,  was  not  at  all  like  the  absolute  and  permanent 
and  hopeless  slavery  of  the  blacks.  Neither  was  it  permitted  to  mal- 
treat these  white  slaves  or 
indentured  seirants,  while 
the  restrictions  upon  the 
punishment  of  negroes  wen- 
very  slight;  and  even  the  in- 
fliction of  death  did  odt 
bring  the  consequences  it 
deserved.  The  public  penal- 
SLAVE  MAKKET,  FOOT  OF  WALL  sFREET.  ties  that  Were  inflicted  upon 
negroes  showed  the  extreme 
barbarity  wliirb  the  <-<>mniunity  iillowed  themselves  in  the  treatment 
of  these  unfortunates,  who  wei-e  indeed  a  dangerous  element,  but  were 
not  rendei-ed  much  less  dangei-ous  by  tliis  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
offenses.  The  gross  injustice  of  the  wliole  system  sat  as  a  soi"t  of 
nightmare  on  the  consciences  of  people;  it  made  them  imagine  that 
they  were  in  constant  peril  from  a  vengeance  which  they  were  only 
too  industrious  in  giving  occasion  for;  and  when  even  the  slightest 
intimations  of  its  outbreak  occurred,  it  was  exaggerated  to  vast  pro- 
portions and  created  a  panic  which  seemed  to  deprive  the  citizens  of 
all  reason  or  justice. 

This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  panic  of  1741.  It  was  that  more 
than  a  negro  plot:  there  was  much  more  of  a  plot  in  1 712,  as  has  been 
intimated.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  keeping  in  mind  the  state  of 
people's  feeling  about  the  negroes  they  owned  and  maltreated,  that 
the  events  which  led  to  the  panic  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  re- 
salt.  Early  on  the  morning  of  March  18,  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  roof 
of  the  chapel  in  the  fort,  the  old  historic  church  of  1642,  within  a  year 
of  its  century.    The  chapel,  the  Governor's  mansion,  the  Secretary's 
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office,  the  stables,  all  became  a  prey  of  the  flames.  It  was  a  deplora- 
ble destruction,  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  accident  Plumb- 
ers had  been  at  work  upon  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  one  of  them 
was  thought  to  have  left  some  of  his  coals  carelessly  about  without 
fully  extinguishing  them.  A  week  later  Captain  (afterwai-d  Admiral 
Sir  Peter)  Warren's  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire;  the  contem- 
porai7  historian  Smith  describes  it  as  situated  "  near  the  long  bridge, 
at  the  southwest  end  of  the  city,"  thus  near  the  fort.  Again  a  week 
later,  a  Mr.  Van  Zandt's  store  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  was  on  fire. 
Three  days  later  a  fourth  fire  occurred,  started  among  the  hay  in  a 
cow^  stable.  People  on  returning  from  this  fire  were  called  upon  to 
rush  to  a  fifth,  in  a  room  occupied  by  two  negro  servants,  and  caused 
by  coals  placed  between  two  beds.  Next  morning  came  fii-e  num- 
ber six,  from  coals  under  a  haystack  in  the  coach-house  and  stables  of 
lawyer  Joseph  Murray  on  Broadway.  Next  day  there  was  fire  num- 
ber seven  at  Sergeant  Burns's  house,  opposite  the  fort  garden,  the 
site  of  the  later  Burns's  coflfee-house  at  No.  9  Broadway.  On  the  same 
day  fire  number  eight  occurred  on  the  roof  of  a  Mr.  Hilton's  house, 
opposite  the  Fly  Market  (near  corner  William  and  John  streets). 
The  same  afternoon  a  ninth  fire  destroyed  Colonel  Philipse's  store- 
house. People  were  now"  a  little  warranted  in  growing  suspicious. 
It  was  remembered  how  a  fire  had  been  the  signal  for  the  massacre 
of  1712.  A  ship  manned  wdth  "  Spanish  blacks  "  had  lately  come  in 
port,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves  by  the  Captain,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  men.  Spanish  blacks  were  not  necessarily  negroes:  they  were 
swarthy  whites  or  half-breeds  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  with  much 
more  intelligence  and  spirit  than  the  negroes.  Citizens  began  to  put 
two  and  two  together.  So  many  fires  in  rapid  succession  could  not  be 
purely  accidental;  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  negroes — the  slaves, 
"  the  negro  and  other  slaves,"  as  a  publication  of  the  day  puts  it.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  start  this  theory  to  make  it  gain  full  credence. 
On  April  11  the  Common  Council  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
pounds  and  full  pardon  to  any  one  who  would  give  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  plot  that  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  conspirators. 
There  were  those  in  desperate  need  of  pardon,  and  ready  to  earn  the 
money  besides.  On  February  28,  thus  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
fire  in  the  fort  which  began  the  series,  a  robbery  had  been  committed. 
John  Hughson,  his  wife  and  daughter,  two  indentured  servants,  Mary 
Burton  and  Arthur  Price,  and  a  prostitute  by  the  name  of  Peggy,  were 
all  apprehended  for  the  robbery.  Some  of  the  silverware  had  been 
found  in  Hughson's  place,  which  was  a  low  tavern  or  brothel,  fre- 
quented by  negroes  and  thieves.  These  worthies  were  all  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  as  the  law  then  stood.  They  heard  of  the  offer  of 
pardon  and  money  combined,  and  their  wits  were  set  at  work.  Mary 
Burton  seems  to  have  been  more  inventive  than  the  rest.  She  soon 
had  a  fine  tale  ready.    Twenty  to  thirty  negroes  had  been  meeting  at 
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her  master's  house,  who  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  town  by  fire,  and 
to  massacre  the  whites.  Her  master,  Hughson,  was  to  be  King,  and 
a  negro  of  the  name  of  Caesar,  Governor.  Nothing  better  illustrates 
in  what  a  state  of  mind  the  people  must  have  been  when  such  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  was  accepted  as  serious  truth  on  such  testimony. 
Arthur  Price  and  Peggy  took  the  cue  from  their  worthy  mate,  and 
were  also  soon  weaving  equally  probable  and  circumstantial  stories 
about  midnight  meetings  of  negroes,  and  dreadful  fates  prepared  for 
New  York  citizens.  Evidently  their  imaginations  were  not  of  as  fine 
a  quality  as  Miss  Burton's,  for  they  overshot  the  mark  a  little,  and 
told  things  a  little  too  hard  to  be  swallowed  even  by  people  so  greedy 
for  the  horrible  as  New  Y'orkers  were  then.  Over  a  hundred  and  fiftv 
negroes  had  now  been  implicated  and  imprisoned  on  the  strength  of 
these  "  confessions."  The  negroes  themselves  caught  the  imaginative 
infection  and  told  lies  right  and  left  about  their  own  kind.  But  were 
there  no  white  people  involved?  Could  not  a  popish  plot  be  tacked  on 
to  the  negro  plot?  It  was  only  necessary  to  give  Mary  that  hint,  and 
forthwith  she  had  a  tale  woven  about  a  ^fr.  John  Uiy,  a  gentleman 
who  was  teaching  Latin  in  the  city.  He  was  a  Catholic  clergyman  in 
disguise,  according  to  her,  and  he,  too,  had  come  to  her  master's 
place,  and  had  pledged  the  negroes  by  mysterious  signs  and  chalk 
marks  on  the  floor,  to  murder  the  Protestant  town  folk.  Hughson's 
daughter  was  called  upon  to  corroborate  this  testimony,  and  at  first 
she  denied  having  ever  seen  Mr.  TJr^^  at  her  father's  place.  But  the 
prospect  of  the  gallows  was  held  vividly  before  her,  and  she  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  lying  away  another's  life  to  save  her 
own.  If  ifr.  Ury  was  a  Catholic  priest  it  needed  but  small  persuasion 
to  convince  New  Yorkers  of  that  day  that  conspiracy  and  murder 
were  his  daily  task.  Testimony  just  as  valid  was  brought  by  Mary 
Burton  against  a  dancing  master  of  the  name  of  Cori'v,  but  he  was 
discharged.  Not  so  Uvy,  though  it  transpired  that  he  was  not  a  Cath- 
olic at  all,  but  a  non-juring  Episcopal  clergj-man;  thus  a  Jacobite, 
and  that  was  next  door  to  a  Catholic  in  loyal  Hanoverian  eyes.  On 
April  21  the  Court  met  for  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  not  a 
lawyer  in  the  city  could  be  found  to  defend  them.  On  May  11  begao 
the  executions  of  the  usual  picturesque  varieties:  burning  and  hanjr- 
ing;  and  on  June  fi  the  last  batch  of  negro  culprits  was  sent  to  their 
long  account.  The  Uit  incident  was  a  little  belated,  and  perhaps  con- 
ducted with  a  little  more  deliberation;  at  any  rate  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  not  executed  till  August  29.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  negi*oes  committed  to  prison,  of  which  fourteen  were  burned 
alive,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  seventy-one  transported  to  various 
delectable  regions;  twenty-nine  w^hite  persons  apprehended,  of  which 
two,  Hughson  and  Ury,  were  executed;  this  is  the  record  of  retalia- 
tion taken  on  alleged  conspirators  by  a  community  of  twelve  thou- 
sand souls,  of  whom  one-sixth  were  slaves.     It  is  amazing  that  so 
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many  lives  could  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  testimony  of  persons  so 
utterly  depraved,  and  so  obviously  eager  to  earn  their  own  escape 
from  the  gallows,  and  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  was  un- 
told wealth  to  them.  Long  after  the  panic  w^as  over,  officials  and  citi- 
zens were  still  vindicating  their  severity;  and  in  all  sobriety  the  au- 
thorities appointed  September  24  as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
city^s  escape  from  a  horrible  fate. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vicissitudes  and  during  the  generation  that 
was  nearly  spanned  between  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  and  that 
of  Governor  Clinton,  the  little  city  at  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan 
was  steadily  holding  its  own  on  the  way  to  its  greater  destiny.  With 
regard  to  its  municipal  being,  we  have  noticed  that  the  period  was 
marked  by  the  reception  of  a  new  charter  gi-anting  important  privi- 
leges. A  feature  of  interest,  too,  is  that  so  many  Mayoi*s  held  their 
office  for  long  terms.  Ebenezer  Wilson,  who  was  Mayor  when  Hunter 
arrived  in  1710,  had  been  the  incumbent  for  three  years  previous. 
Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,  a  younger  son  of  old  Burgomaster  Oloflf 
Stevenson  Van  Cortlandt,  and  a  brother  of  Mayor  Stephanas,  was  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  and  held  it  for  only  one  year.  Johannes  Jan- 
sen,  also,  in  1725,  held  the  position  but  for  one  year.  But  all  the 
others  much  exceeded  this.  Caleb  Heathcote  was  Mayor  for  three 
years,  from  1711  to  1714;  John  Johnston,  for  six  years,  fi'om  1714  to 
1720;  Kobert  Walters,  for  five  years,  from  1720  to  1725;  Robert  Lurt- 
ing,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  i-eceiviug  the  new  charter  from  Gov- 
ernor Montgomerie,  was  Mayor  for  nine  years,  from  1726  to  1735. 
Then  followed  Paul  Richard,  with  three  yeai-s,  from  1735  to  1738,  and 
John  Cruger,  with  six  years,  from  1738  to  1744.  These  men  were  all 
eminent  as  merchants,  having  had  a  variety  of  experiences  fitting 
them  for  success  in  life  before  they  settled  down  to  trade  in  New 
York;  and  then  accumulating  fortunes  as  merchants,  or  in  real  estate, 
or  as  auctioneers,  or  vendue-masters,  as  they  were  called  then.  Most 
of  them,  too,  were  made  membei-s  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  were 
led  on  to  other  positions  of  public  trust  after  tasting  of  the  sw^eets  of 
official  power  in  the  Mayor's  chair.  The  municipal  finances  were  not 
as  yet  conducted  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  but  the  expenses  were  almost 
invariably  below  the  income.  Between  1721  and  1727  a  list  shows  the 
highest  income  to  have  been  £721,  in  1723;  and  then  the  expenses 
were  £575,  exactly  the  price  paid  in  1726  for  the  lot  upon  which  the 
Nassau  Street  Church  w^as  built.  In  the  next  year  the  outlay  was 
two  pounds  less  than  the  income,  and  that  was  £430.  The  Common 
Council  meetings  were  appointed  in  1711  to  be  held  on  the  first  Friday 
of  the  month,  at  the  City  Hall,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Eighteen 
rush-bottom  chairs  were  purchased  that  year,  and  an  oval  table  for 
the  Council  chamber.  The  City  Hall  up  to  1716  had  not  been  provided 
with  a  clock.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  town  clock  any- 
where, and  only  a  sun  dial  upon  the  chapel  in  the  fort     When  the 
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wealthy  Huguenot  merchant,  Stephen  De  Lancey,  received  his  ati- 
pend  of  £50  as  Member  of  the  Assembly  upon  its  dissolution  in  1716, 
he  generously  donated  that  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  clock  for  the 
City  Hall  tower.  One  was  put  in  with  four  dials,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
time  to  an  observer  in  any  portion  of  the  city.  From  time  to  time  the 
city  watch  was  increased,  first  from  four  to  six,  and  then  to  ten,  as 
more  streets  needed  protection.  It  was  to  Stephen  De  Lancey's  en- 
terprise also  that  the  city  was  indebted  for  the  importation  of  two 
fire  engines,  of  the  pattern  used  in  London,  to  supersede  tbe  primitive 
passing  of  buckets  from  hand  to  hand.  They  were  placed  with  mucli 
state  in  an  apartment  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  which  was 
flush  with  the  pavement,  forming  an  arched  passageway  to  which  ac- 
cess was  open  at  all  times.  But  a  few  years  later  an  engine  house  was 
built  on  Broad  Street,  and  one  Jacobus  Turk  placed  in  charge  of  the 
machines  In  1737  a  volunteer  hre  bugade  was  organized,  consisting 
of  twenty  file  men  who  in  fonwderation  of  this  important  servirc, 
were  exempt  from  jury  and 
«*^^^|fC^  militia  duty,  and  from  serving 
as  constables.  Quite  early  in 
the  century  the  city  fathers 
were  troubled  about  the  pau- 
per problem;  at  last,  in  1734, 
they  had  got  so  far  as  to  be 
ible  to  put  up  a  substantial, 
'.quare,  roomy  building  as  a 
Poorhouse.  It  stood  upon  the 
Commons,  later  City  Hall 
Park;  there  were  cells  in  the 
basement,  so  that  correction 
might  accompany  charitv. 
particularly  for  tbe  beuelit  of  uegvoes.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  citj 
magistrates  that  tbey  did  not  pi'()pusi'to  get  rid  of  the  poor  by  sacrific- 
ing the  liberty  of  these  unfortunates,  as  they  might  on  one  occasion 
have  done.  In  1738  Captain  Xorris,  of  the  English  man-of-war  "  Tar- 
tar," ariived  in  port.  He  represented  to  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Council  that  he  was  ver>-  short-bamled,  aud  needed  at  least  thirty 
men.  He  therefore  asked  permission  to  send  a  press-gang  ashore  and 
impress  that  number  fi*om  among  the  city's  population.  Clarke  and 
the  Council  granted  tbe  request,  but  Mayor  Richard  and  his  Alder- 
men indignantly  refused  to  allow  tbe  English  Captain  to  let  loose  his 
pang  iii>on  the  streets,  and  Noms  was  fain  to  seek  his  thirty  men 
elsewhere.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  city's  limited  but  evidently 
sufficient  income  was  derived  fi-oni  leasing  ferry  priviieges.  The 
landing  places  even  on  tbe  opposite  sides  of  tbe  rivers  stood  on  prop- 
erty ceded  to  the  city  by  the  ilontgimierie  charter.  In  1708  a  charter 
had  been  made  out  referrinjr  exclusively  to  ferry  privileg««.    A  ferrr 
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to  Staten  Island  was  established  iu  1713,  the  fare  for  a  man  alone,  as 
well  as  with  a  horse,  being  sis  shillings.  A  ferry  to  the  Jersey  shore 
was  established  at  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street  The  fare  to  Long 
Island  was  three  shillings  the  person;  the  old  ferry  was  supplemented 
by  a  second,  boats  leaving  from  Hanover  Square  {or  Old  Slip)  and 
foot  of  Broad  Street,  where  was  the  great  dock.  In  1728  this  ferry 
paid  a  lease  of  £258.  On  the  Long  Island  shore  stood  now  a  goodly 
brick  building  three  and  a  half  stories  high  with  crow-stepped  gable, 
surrounded  by  commodious  bams  and  outhouses,  while  under  the 
shelter  of  the  bold  cliff  now  known  as  Brooklyn  Heights  was  a  pound 
for  the  reception  of  the  cattle  to  be  ferried  across  or  just  brought  over 
from  New  York;  a  short  wharf  ran  out  into  the  river,  and  the  one- 
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masted  open  sloop  was  kept  busy  conveying  passengers  of  the  human 
or  brute  species  as  fast  as  it  could  across  the  swift  current  of  the 
East  River, 

Another  source  of  income  was  the  lease  of  market  privileges.  Mar- 
ket houses  were  built  at  various  times  and  in  different  localities,  A 
market  house  was  erected  on  Broad  Street,  opposite  tlie  City  Hall, 
on  the  slope  from  Wall  Street  to  Exchange  Place.  The  open  space  in 
front  of  the  fort  was  no  longer  deemed  suitable  for  a  market;  some 
genial  citizens  rented  it  for  a  nominal  sum  and  converted  it  into  a 
Bowling  Green.  In  1739  a  lai^e  market  house,  42  feet  long  by  25 
broad,  was  built  in  the  center  of  Broadway  opposite  Crown  (Liberty) 
Street,  presumably  to  accommodate  the  Jersey  farmers  and  truckmen. 
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One  wonders  whether  it  conduced  to  the  comfort  of  Chief -Justice  De 
Lancey,  whose  elegant  house  stood  near  it  on  the  corner  of  Little 
Queen  (Cedar)  Street,  where  the  Boreel  Building  towers  to-day.    A 
great  variety  of  produce  and  provisions  came  in  to  these  markets  from 
the  sun'ounding  country.    In  addition  to  all  the  game,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, lish,  and  what  not,  of  a  former  day,  there  was  added  the  lobster 
in  abundant  quantities.     It  had  not  been  caught  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  until  a  fortunate  accident  happened  in  Governor  Hunters 
time.    A  "  well-boat,"  conveying  a  load  of  lobsters  stored  away  in 
their  native  element,  from  the  regions  of  New  England  to  the  New 
York  market,  struck  a  rock  in  the  ever  perilous  Hell  Gate.     It  went 
to  pieces,  and  thus  released  its  live  freight,  which  ever  after  made  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  their  habitat.    As  for  oysters,  none  better  or 
bigger  or  more  abundant  were  found  anywhere  else  than  in  New  York 
harbor.    To  preserve  so  delicious  a  staple  the  Assembly  passed  a  spe- 
cial act,  No.  9,  of  the  year  1730.     A  too  free  access  to  the  oyster  beds 
was  threatening  the  extermination  of  the  bivalves.     In  1745  Prof. 
Kalm,  a  Swedish  scientist,  descants  on  the  excellence  of  the  oyster, 
and  says  they  were  as  big  as  a  plate;  presumably  a  dinner  plate,  and 
not  a  butter  plate.    It  must  be  added  that  in  1732  a  market  w^as  estab- 
lished at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street  on  the  North  Kiver,  and  this  must 
have  been  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Washington  Market.     Indus- 
tries of  various  kinds  wei'e  still  in  their  infancy.    In  1718  the  first  rope 
walk  was  built,  extending  along  what  is  now  Broadway,  about  the 
whole  length  of  City  Hall  Park  from  Barclay  Street  or  Park  Place  to 
Chambers  Street.    Many  others  soon  sprang  up.    One  ran  all  the  way 
from  Broadway  to  the  river  along  Cortlandt  Street,  cutting  oflf  about 
fifteen  feet  from  every  lot  on  the  north  side;  it  was  owned  or  leased 
by  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Van  Pelt.    It  was  doubtless  in  connection 
with  this  industry  that  the  spirit  of  invention  was  stimulated,  for  we 
find  one  John  Marsh  asking  the  authorities  for  a  patent  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  yeai*s   for   a    process   of  dressing  hemp  and  fiax  by  mill. 
Whales  must  still  have  made  occasional  visits  to  the  bay  or  nearby 
ocean,  for  ''  James  Cooper  and  Company  "  were  given  a  license  to 
catch  them,  in  1721,  on  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  of  five  per  cent, 
of  what  they  got  for  the  oil  and  whalebones.    In  1726  one  Lewis  Hec- 
tor Plot  De  Laugloserie  was  endued  by  legislative  act  with  the  solt 
right  to  catch  porpoises;  he  doubtless  made  his  harpoons  of  the  proper 
length  by  painting  his  name  in  its  full  proportions  along  the  shaft. 
Another  act  made  a  widow  happy  by  allowing  her  to  make  lampblack 
exclusively  for  ten  years;  but  a  futile  attempt  having  been  made  by  a 
certain  citizen  to  become  a  "  sugar  refiner,"  his  monopoly  was  with- 
drawn in  1727.    The  map  of  1728  showed  that  Bayard  had  a  sugar 
house  in  Wall  Street  near  the  City  Hall.    It  seems  rather  odd  that  the 
authorities,  while  thus  encouraging  industries  of  so  many  sorts, 
should  have  refused  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  a  monopoly  for 
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the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  accordingly  established  a  paper  mill 
in  Kew  Jersey.  In  1730  there  was  erected  "  on  the  fifth  lot  from  the 
corner  of  Centre  and  Reade  Streets  "  what  is  described  as  "  a  stone- 
ware kiln  or  furnace."  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  was  the  first 
smelting  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States. 
In  1842  some  portions  of  one  of  the  arches  of  this  kiln  were  still  in 
existence. 

An  evidence  of  the  general  condition  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures is  afforded   by   a  list  preserved  among  the  records  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  showing  total  imports  and  exports  for  several 
successive  decades.    From  1710  to  1720  the  imports  were  £365,645; 
exports,  £392,683.     From  1720  to  1730,  imports  £471,342;  exports, 
£518,830.     From  1730  to  1740,  imports,  £660,136;  exports,  £670,128. 
Thus  within  these  thirty  j-ears  at  least  the  balance  of  trade  kept 
pretty  well  on  the  side  of  the  colony.  The  Custom  House  stood  on  Pearl 
Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad,  or  what  was  then  called  Dock 
Street.  Here  duties  were  collected  on  a  great  variety  of  articles.  Wigs 
were  taxed  to  discourage  the  wearing  of  them.    In  1734  the  duty  on 
tea  was  one  shilling  per  pound,  and  on  cider  one  shilling  i)er  barrel. 
Three  shillings  had  to  be  paid  on  everj'  barrel  of  pork,  and  two  shill- 
ings on  every  ban*el  of  beef  imported.    An  annual  tax  of  one  shilling 
was  laid  on  every  slave  owned;  a  duty  of  foriy  shillings  being  exacted 
for  eveiy  slave  imported  from  Africa  direct,  and  one  of  four  pounds 
for  those  brought  from  other  places.    A  tax  of  three  per  cent,  was  im- 
posed on  auction  sales,  and  as  vendues  were  very  fi'equent  in  the  city, 
a  goodly  sum  must  have  been  realized  from  this  item  alone.    So  con- 
fident were  the  authorities  of  good  returns  from  all  these  duties  and 
taxes  that  the  £10,000  or  £12,000  occasionally  pledged  for  the  Cana- 
dian campaigns,  and  covered  by  the  issue  of  paper  money,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  redeemed  from  their  income.     One  very  active  depart- 
ment of  trade  was  stopped  by  Governor  Burnet.    French  traders  were 
in  the  habit  of  buying  goods  for  their  Indian  trade  at  New  York. 
These  they  carried  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  and  induced  the  Indians 
to  come  to  those  places  for  their  supplies,  bringing  their  furs  in  ex- 
change.    Thus  the  Fi-ench  ingratiated  the  savages  and  made  them 
dependent  upon  themselves  alone,  which  was  useful  in  the  event  of 
war.    Burnet  forbade  the  merchants  of  New  York  selling  goods  to 
these  traders.    It  was  a  patriotic  measure,  but  it  roused  the  bitter  an- 
tagonism of  Philipse,  De  Lancey,  and  other  great  dealers.     The  In- 
dians were  henceforth  compelled  to  get  their  supplies  from  the  Eng- 
lish, causing  more  friendly  relations.    It  also  sent  enterprising  young 
men  from  New  York  mercantile  families  into  the  woods  to  secure  ex- 
changee of  furs.    This  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  in  many 
ways  besides  commercial    profits,    and    Burnet's    act   should    have 
brought  him  lasting  gratitude  instead  of  hostility.    Piracy  was  still 
active  upon  the  high  seas,  and  near  the  principal  harbors,  and  did 
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much  haiiu  to  comme]H:e;  but  it  was  bona  tide  piracy,  receiving  now 
no  countenance  from  royal  governors  or  respectable  New  York  mer 
chants. 

TurniDg  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  interestB  of  the  people, 
we  note  that  the  march  of  churches  uptown-ward  kept  steadily  on. 
Beginning  with  the  church  of  1633  in  Pearl  Street,  the  next  was  put 
up  in  the  fort  in  1642;  and  a  third  in  Garden  Street  (Exchange  Place) 
in  1693.    We  come  upon  a  new  edifice  erected  during  this  period  on 
Nassau  Street,  on  a  lot  reaching  from  Little  Queen  (Cedax)  Street, 
to  Crown  (Liberty).    The  lot  was  bought  for  £575  in  1726,  and  in  1729 
the  building  was  ready  for  worship,  but  was  not  quite  complete  till 
1731.    It  was  a  noble  building  for  its  day,  oae  hundred  feet  long  b.v 
seventy  wide  inside  the  walls.  When  it  was  all  finished  a  copper  plate 
was  made  of  it,  and  as  a  member  of  the  church  was  then  acting  Gover- 
nor, the  jihilc  was  dedicated  to  him.    This  has  led  an  excellent  his- 
torian of  our  city  to  state  that  tlie 
church  was  dedicated  to  Eip  Van  Dam. 
Esq.    In  one  corner  of  the  picture  we 
can  just  see  the  old  French  church  in 
King  (Pine)  Street,  facing  with  its  odd 
tower  toward   Little  Queen   (Cedar). 
Here  some  trouble  had  occurred  b*^- 
tween  the  elders  and  one  of  the  pas- 
tors.   They  had  two  pastors,  the  Kev. 
Mods.  IJou  and  the  Rev.  Mons.  Mouli- 
nars.    The  former  was  brilliant,  but  a 
little  bad;  the  latter  was  jiood,  but  a 
trifle  dull.    The  elders  felt  they  must 
DUTCH  CHURCH  ON  NASSAU         get  rid  of  Mons.  Eou.  and  he  appealed 
8TRECT.    1731.  to  Governor  Burnet,  who  was  a  great 

chum  of  his.  and  who  was  quite  ready 
to  assume  his  seat  upon  the  Chancellor's  bench  to  try  his  case.  There- 
upon the  elders  withdrew  their  cause,  seeing  too  well  what  the  issue 
would  be.  But  what  was  worse,  they  withdrew  from  the  church 
also.  Gne  of  them  was  Stephen  De  Lancey;  he  became  a  deter- 
mined antagonist  of  the  Governor's,  a  state  of  mind  which  was 
not  mended  when  the  latter  called  in  question  his  citizenship, 
and  would  have  excluded  him  from  the  Assembly  to  which  he 
had  been  elected.  There  was  no  way  of  avoiding  annoying  inter- 
ference of  the  state  with  the  church  in  these  colonial  days.  The 
Freuch  church  had  found  so  to  their  cost;  the  Presbyterians  hini 
even  a  worse  experience.  In  171S  they  bought  a  large  lot  on 
Wall  Street,  about  opposite  New  Street.  In  order  to  hold  this 
pi"operty  and  build  a  church  on  it,  they  wished  to  be  incorporated. 
Tlieir  petition  was  refused.  They  tried  again  and  again  through  a 
number  of  vears,  from  1 721  to  1724.    In  vain.    At  last,  in  1724,  Gover- 
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nor  Burnet  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  about  it,  and  they  referred 
it  to  their  counsel,  who  wrote  this  opinion:  "  As  there  is  no  provincial 
act  for  uniformity  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  by  law  such  patent  of  incorporation  may  be  granted  as  by  the 
petition  is  desired."  Accordingly  it  was  done.  But  the  canny  Scotch- 
men had  meanwhile  deeded  their  lot  to  the  General  Assembly  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  1719  had  put  up  a  goodly  building  upon  it.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  their  pastor.  It  has  to  be  said  that  the  Episcopalians 
were  responsible  for  this  ungTacious  delay  in  giving  the  Presbyterians 
their  rights.  They  would  have  it  that  theirs  alone  was  the  estab- 
lished church,  that  no  others  had  a  right  to  exist,  or  to  draw  suste- 
nance from  the  citizens.  Mr.  Vesey  was  led  to  say  very  hard  things 
about  Governor  Hunter  because  he  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  Presby- 
terians of  Jamaica,  so  iniquitously  ejected  fi'om  their  property  by 
CJornbury.  Governor  Burnet  had  the  honor  of  finally  settling  the 
matter  in  the  interests  of  the  rightful  owners  in  1728.  Stimulated  by 
the  activity  of  the  Dutch  in  church  building,  the  people  of  Trinity 
enlarged  and  embellished  their  church  in  1737.  A  steeple  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high  towered  above  all  the  rest  of  the  steeples. 
Inside  a  fine  altar  piece  was  added.  The  tops  of  the  pillars  were 
adorned  with  gilt  busts  of  angels,  and  a  glass  candelabra  hung  from 
the  ceiling.  Not  to  be  behind  its  ancient  sisters,  the  French  church 
put  on  a  new  and  handsomer  form  in  1741.  As  regards  toleration  the 
Quakers  and  Jews  were  given  greater  privileges  than  before.  It  is 
true  that  once  at  a  contested  election  in  Westchester,  when  it  was  a 
question  whether  Adolph  Philipse  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Jews  were  counted  out  as  disfranchised;  as  were  also  the 
Quakers  when  a  similarly  hot  contest  at  the  polls  was  waged  at  Mor- 
risania  between  Morris,  the  ex-Chief-Justice,  and  De  Lancey,  the  in- 
cumbent who  had  been  put  in  his  place.  But  the  Quakers  were  dis- 
tinctly declared  entitled  to  vote  upon  their  affirmation,  instead  of  an 
oath,  when  the  excitement  blew  over.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to 
build  a  synagogue  in  Mill  Street,  now  South  William;  and  also  to  hold 
in  possession  ground  for  a  cemetery,  the  funds  for  which  were  given  in 
1729  bv  a  Mr.  Willev  of  London,  whose  three  sons  were  merchants  in 
New  York.  The  cemetery  was  located  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Chatham,  Oliver,  Henry,  and  Catharine  streets,  far  out  in  the  coun- 
try then.  As  to  schools,  a  draft  for  an  act  establishing  a  free  Latin 
and  Greek  school  was  prepared  by  Adolph  Philipse,  and  passed  by 
the  Assembly,  and  Alexander  Malcom  appointed  the  teacher  of  the 
same.  His  salary  was  £100,  yet  as  some  one  wrote:  "  God  kens,  little 
he  is  skilled  in  Learning,  yet  they  think  him  a  highly  Learned  man." 
The  preamble  of  this  act  caused  much  merriment  at  the  time.  Cooper 
introduces  it  in  his  "  Satanstoe,"  and  discusses  it  with  all  seriousness. 
It  read:  "  Whereas  the  vouth  of  this  colonv  are  found  bv  manifold  ex- 
perience  to  be  not  inferior  in  their  natural  geniuses  to  the  youth  of 
any  other  countrv  in  the  world,  therefore  be  it  enacted." 
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Sanitary  conditions  were  as  yet  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  little 
city,  and  frequent  were  the  scourges  of  the  pestilence.  In  Oornbury's 
time  there  was  an  epidemic.  In  1725  a  vessel  with  smallpox  aboard 
arrived  from  Madeira,  and  one  of  the  sick  men  came  recklessly  into 
town.  He  was  quickly  conveyed  back  aboard,  and  the  ship  ordered 
to  anchor  amid  stream  near  Bedlow's  Island.  It  does  not  appear  thai 
the  infection  spread  this  time.  But  in  1731  the  smallpox  visited 
the  city,  so  that  five  hundi-ed  perished,  and  Governor  Montgomerie 
was  one  of  the  victims.  In  1737  yellow  fever  raged  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  at  once  quarantine  I'egulations  were  established.  A  sloop  was 
sent  out  to  meet  vessels  coming  from  West  Indian  ports,  which  were 
compelled  to  anchor  off  Bedlow's  Island.  In  1739  smallpox  was  again 
in  the  city,  beginning  in  the  spring.  As  it  continued  to  rage  up  to  the 
time  set  for  the  Assembly,  the  Council  and  Assembly  met  at  the 
house  of.  Harmanus  Kutgers,  on  the  Bowery  Road,  near  the  Collect 
Pond.  Curiously  enough  this  very  pond  had  been  complained  of  as  a 
plague  spot  in  Montgomerie's  time.  Kutgers  applied  for  permission 
to  put  into  operation  a  system  of  ditches  and  sluices  whereby  its 
watei-s  could  derive  the  benefit  of  the  changing  tides.  This  he  pro- 
posed to  do  at  his  own  cost  if  the  surrounding  land  could  be  guaran- 
teed to  him  and  his  heirs  in  return.  The  territory  must  have  been 
granted,  and  the  result  of  the  work  done  must  have  been  satisfactory 
if  in  1739  the  neighborliood  was  considered  a  health  resort.  In  1742 
yellow  fever  claimed  two  hundred  and  fifty  victims  in  the  city. 

With  some  disadvantages  like  these,  to  which  cities  all  over  the 
world  were  then  subject;  with  frequently  unfit  or  corrupt  men  as 
governoi-s;  with  much  that  was  crude,  primitive,  tentative,  uncertain 
of  profitable  results,  threatening  disaster,  and  promoting  instability 
of  fortune  or  prosperity;  yet  New  York  was  a  place  worth  coming  to 
for  those  who  found  the  ways  to  promotion  and  wealth  closed  to  them 
at  home.  A  relative  of  lawyer  Joseph  Murray  urged  brothers  and 
sisters  and  friends  to  come  to  New  York.  Trades  were  good,  wages 
high,  provisions  plenty  and  cheap,  "  a  bushel  of  Indian  com  for  a 
day's  work."  Land  was  easily  obtainable,  ^'  ten  pounds  per  acre,  and 
ten  years  to  pay  it  in,"  so  that  small  savings  could  soon  make  one  a 
land-holder.  There  was  a  chance  for  everybody.  Servants  who  came 
indentured  and  had  served  their  time  out,  were  now  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  All  that  a  man  worke<l  for  was  his  own.  No  ravenous 
hounds  "  to  rive  it  from  us  here."  No  one  to  take  awav  vour  corn  or 
potatoes.  "  Every  yen  enjoys  his  ane."  No  wonder  that  such  a  glow- 
ing description,  based  on  facts,  induced  men  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
settle  in  our  good  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A    COLONIAL    CAPITAL. 

IT  New  York,"  writes  the  author  of  that  charming  biogra- 
phy, "  An  American  Lady,"  "  at  New  York  there  was  al- 
ways a  Governor,  a  few  troops,  and  a  kind  of  little  court 
kept;  there  too  was  a  mised,and,in  some  degree,  polished 
Hooiety.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  settlement 
[Albany]  who  had  any  pretensions  to  superior  culture  or  polish,  to 
go  once  a  year  to  New  York,  where  all  the  law  courts  were  held,  and 
all  the  important  business  of  the  pi-ovince  was  transacted.  Here, 
too,  they  sent  their  children  occasionally  to  i-eside  with  tlieir  rela- 
tions, and  to  learn  the  more  ]X)lished  manners  and  language  of  the 
capital."  A  colonial  capital, — that,  then,  is  what  New  York  was  rec- 
ognizee! to  be  at  this  period  iu  its  history.  But  tlie  time  now  is  hasten- 
ing on  when  there  will  cease  to  be  a  colony  here. 
Ere  the  change  cimieH  let  us  take  a  good  look  at 
our  city  under  this  interesting  aspect. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  tliere  gathered  about 
the  Governor's  mansion,  in  the  fort,  what  might 
be  called  "  a  little  court."    The  Governor  was 
the  re]>resentative  of  majesty,  and  tlie  incum- 
coLOMAL  cocKKD      beuts  of  tlu*  oJtice  were  men  sometimes  of  noble 
HAT.  rank,  and  always  of  the  ciirle  of  tlie  court  at 

home,  favorites  of  royalty,  attendants  upon  the 
King's  person.  The  usages  of  English  society  were  industriously 
adapte<l  to  social  life  at  the  capital,  and  these  radiated  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  or  Province  House  as  a  center  and  a  source.  The  ap- 
Ijointments  of  the  Governor's  household  exhibited  tlie  state  which  he 
afifected.  An  inventory  of  Montgomerie's  effects  after  his  death  is  pre- 
sened,  and  this  shows  what  even  a  bachelor  Chief  Magistrate  needed 
to  set  forth  the  dignity  of  his  position.  There  were  iine  coaches  and 
sixteen  horses;  blue  cloth  for  liveries;  elegant  sets  of  harness  for  occa- 
sions of  state;  also  a  barge  of  state  handsomely  decorated  and  uphol- 
stered; and  abundance  of  silver  plate.  Whenever  the  Governor  rode 
nut,  servants  in  livery,  and  outriders,  attested  the  importance  of  the 
personage  approaching.  Cosby  especially  made  the  Governor's  man- 
sion the  center  of  fashionable  entertainments.  However  much  he 
might  have  been  detested  by  the  common  people,  and  by  those  in  offi- 
cial life  whom  he  found  it  expedient  to  antagonize,  the  gay  and  aspir- 
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ing  bon  ton  of  the  cosmopolitan  town  rejoiced  in  the  frequent  invita- 
tions to  functions  of  importance  and  brilliancy  at  his  house.  These 
received  particular  eclat  one  winter  by  the  appearance  of  one  Lord 
Fitzroy,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  sturdy  Ck>mmon 
Council,  defying  Cosby's  commands  to  burn  Zenger's  paper  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  were  quite  obsequious  when  it  came 
to  a  real  live  son  of  a  duke.  They  waited  upon  the  youth  with  great 
solemnity,  and  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  encased  in 
a  box  of  gold.  Cosby's  wife  was  an  EarPs  daughter,  a  sister  of  Lord 
Halifax,  Minister  for  the  Colonies.  Fitzroy's  real  errand  to  New  York 
was  soon  manifest,  when  he  secretly  married  one  of  Oosby's  daugh- 
ters. Another  daughter  married  the  lawyer  Joseph  Murray.  In  such 
circles  the  manners  of  the  court  at  home  were  diligently  followed, 
and  their  influence  must  have  been  felt  in  the  homes  of  people  of 
wealth  throughout  the  city,  so  that  a  certain  polish  would  be  given  to 
society  at  the  capital,  worth  cultivating  on  the  part  of  young  people 
coming  from  Albany  and  elsewhere.  A  "  little  court "  was  kept,  that 
was  certain;  but  however  little,  it  gave  distinction  to  life  in  New 
York. 

But  while  the  Governor  of  New  York  might  reign  supreme  as  a 
social  luminary,  he  found  extremely  little  deference  on  points  of 
public  policy.  No  one  experienced  this  more  constantly  and  keenly 
than  Governor  George  Clinton,  who  arrived  at  his  post  in  1743,  and 
ruled  the  Colony  exactly  ten  years.  He  came  over  with  his  wife  and 
several  children,  among  whom  was  the  future  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  forces  during  the  War  of  the  Eevolution,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  The  Governor  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  so  far  his  appointment  secured  the  maintenance  of  the  traditions 
of  the  little  court.  He  was  a  naval  oflBcer  of  high  rank,  and  not  at  all 
fitted  by  his  experience  or  temperament  to  deal  with  a  colonial  assem- 
bly that  had  had  a  taste  of  liberty,  and  the  exercise  of  important  pre- 
rogatives ever  since  the  days  of  Cornbury.  Then  the  representatives 
of  the  people  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  vote  supplies 
for  the  needs  of  government  only  from  year  to  year,  and  had  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  appoint  a  provincial  treasurer;  all  for  the  rea- 
son that  Cornbury  was  not  to  be  trusted.  These  privileges  once  exer- 
cised in  an  emergency  such  as  the  authorities  at  home  doubtless  rec- 
ognized, and  on  which  account  they  tolerated  them  for  the  moment 
were  not  now  so  easily  to  be  wrested  from  the  Assembly.  Every  Gov- 
ernor from  Lord  Lovelace  to  Clinton,  and  many  an  one  later,  was  ex- 
pressly instructed  to  demand  grants  in  the  lump  sums,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  at  once;  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  New  York  Assembly  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  their  position;  indeed  they  became  more  ag- 
gressive. In  the  course  of  the  controversy  they  even  refused  to  grant 
money  for  salaries  of  officers,  except  by  name;  which  amounted  to  an 
assumption  of  the  appointing  power,  usually  the  province  of  the  exec- 
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utive  alone.  Holding  the  purse,  they  had  a  powerful  advantage  over 
the  Governors,  and  instructions  from  the  home  government  went  for 
very  little,  or  nothing. 

Clinton's  long  term  was  one  incessant  contest  with  the  Assembly, 
much  aggravated  by  his  constant  want  of  tact.  He  gratified  at  first 
the  soaring  ambition  of  Chief-Justice  De  Lancey,  but  when  he  had 
alienated  him  in  some  hasty  moment,  this  able  man  and  all  the  in- 
fluential following  he  could  command  was  turned  against  him.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  after  the  stand  he  took  during  Cosby's  term,  De 
Lancey  might  be  regarded  as  devoted  to  the  "  Court "  party;  and  in 
the  beginning  Clinton  was  prepared  to  take  things  easy,  and  leave  the 
real  brunt  of  government  to  the  Chief-Justice.  During  tliese  days 
of  friendsliip  and  harmony  De  Laucey  constantly  ui^ed  him  to  change 
the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  oflice  from  one  "  at  the  pleasure  "  of 
the  Governor,  to  one  depending  upon 
"  good  behavior."  The  latter,  of 
course,  relieved  the  incumbent  from 
dependence  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
Governor;  he  could  only  be  removed 
for  cause,  and  not  at  a  mere  nod,  as 
Morris  had  been.  Whether  De  Laucey 
was  only  waiting  for  this  change  of 
tenure  in  order  to  show  his  real  hostil- 
ity, as  Clinton  charged,  or  whether 
some  good  cause  for  offense  was  given 
him,  at  any  rate  soon  after  tlie  change 
had  been  effected  the  Chief-Justice 
made  a  complete  turn  about  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  Governor.  It  was  said 
they  quarreled  over  their  "  cups." 
Little  as  the  Assembly  was  oisposed 

to  heed  Clinton's  instructions  before,  now,  under  the  leadei-ship  of  De 
I^ancey  and  his  adherents,  the  opposition  was  unremitting  and  often 
acrimonious.  But  as  another  result  of  this  detachment  of  De  Lancey 
from  the  court  party,  it  must  be  noted  that  thereby,  from  their  invet- 
erate antagonism  to  him,  Smith  and  Alexander,  of  the  popular  party, 
were  perforce  driven  to  side  with  the  Governor. 

This  shifting  ground  of  politics  also  brings  into  relief  another  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  who  deserves  more  than  a  moment's  notice,  and  will 
play  an  increasingly  conspicuous  part  as  the  years  run  on  toward  the 
Revolution.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  after  taking  his  degree  in  medi- 
•cine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1716. 
Two  years  later  he  was  induced  by  Governor  Hunter  to  settle  in  New 
York.  He  soon  turned  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  the  more 
profitable  business  of  landholder.  He  occupied  various  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  in  the  province.  But  while  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  civil  government,  be  was  active  also  in  the  pursuits  of  science 
and  literature.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations," 
printed  by  William  Bradford  in  New  York  in  1727,  which  was  conaid- 
ered  an  authority  of  the  highest  value.  He  kept  up  correspond- 
ence with  men  of  learning  and  science,  including  Franklin  liim- 
self,  and  gained  an  enviable  reputation  both  in  Kurope  and 
America.  In  Cosby's  time  his  liberal  sentiments  placed  him  on 
the  side  of  Smith  and  Alexander,  his  fellow-countrymen;  and 
after  De  Lancey's  change  of  front,  he  still  kept  in  line  with 
them  in  their  unnatural  attachment  to  Clinton.  It  may  be  said 
right  here,  however,  that  before  the  end  of  Clinton's  career  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  even  Golden  had  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port. But  at  first,  in  the  dismay  caused  by  De  Lancey's  sudden 
defection.  Clinton  turned  to  Colden  and  bestowed  upon  him  that 
friendsliip  and  reliance  whicli  the  other  had  forfeited  and  betrayed, 
Clinton  had  conceived  an  idea,  which 
be  was  constantly  pressing  upon  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  that  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  make  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-*  iovernor  a  permanent 
one  concuri-ent  with  that  of  Qovermir. 
He  was  evidently  bent  on  shifting  tbe 
burdens  of  government  as  much  a» 
possible  upon  other  shoulders  tban 
his  own.  That  new  office  be  had  iii- 
tended  for  the  Chief -Justice,  who  had 
been  acting  the  part  of  it  without  tlie 
title.  But  wlien  De  Lancey  turnird 
against  him  he  thought  at  once  of 
<'<ilclen  for  the  jioaition  and  urged  liis 
name.  At  the  same  time  he  argued  that  the  commisaiou  as  Chief-Jus- 
tice slionld  be  taken  away  from  De  Lancey,  intending  thus  to  humble 
his  enemy  in  a  double  May;  for  even  if  the  commission  wei-e  not  n'- 
voked,  Colden.  ns  Lieutf  naut-Govemor,  would  cousidei-ably  reduce  I)e 
Lancey's  importance  in  the  Colony.  It  must  be  said  that  the  result  of 
tliese  macliinations  bore  rather  haixl  on  the  poor  hamssed  Governor. 
De  Laucey  was  a  man  of  powerful  connections.  A  private  tutor  of  Iiis 
while  at  tlie  I'nivei-sity  was  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Captain 
(later  Admiral  Sir  Peter)  Warren  was  the  husband  of  one  of  his  sis- 
tei-s.  Tliese  men  had  a  greater  influence  at  court  than  Clinton.  Hence 
the  commission  of  Chief -Justice  was  not  taken  away  from  De  Lancey; 
and  while  Clinton's  desire  to  create  the  position  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was  granted,  it  was  not  Colden  who  received  the  appointment, 
but  again  De  Laucey,  The  only  way  in  which  Clinton  managed  to  re- 
lieve this  humiliating  situation  was  to  indulge  in  the  somewhat  petty 
spite  of  withholding  the  commission.     It  arrived  in  1747,  but  not 
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until  his  succ(*s8or  had  actiiaHy  landed  in  New  York,  in  October,  1753, 
did  he  hand  it  over  to  the  ai)pointee. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicts  of  a  political  character,  iinbittering 
the  leadinj*'  paHicipants  (luite  snfficiently,  events  wei-e  occnrring  in 
t)tlier  directions  which  bron}i:ht  in  more  of  a  personal  element  than 
was  already  at  hand.  Oliver  l)e  Lancey,  a  brother  of  the  Chief-Jns- 
tic*e,  was  somewhat  of  a  roisterer  and  man  about  toAvn,  fond  of  race- 
horses and  a  hahiiuc  of  taverns.  In  the  summer  of  1749  he  pot  into 
iiu  altercaticm  in  a  tavern  with  a  Dr.  Calhoun,  in  which  knives  were 
<lrawn,  and  Oliver  stabbed  the  doctor,  as  Clinton  Avrote  to  the  Lordh 
<^f  Trade.  How  could  the  offender  be  brought  to  justice  in  a  court  over 
which  his  bi-other  prc^sided?  Thei-e  was  no  lawyer  of  ability  enough 
to  coi)e  with  the  Justice.  A ttorney-( General  Bradley,  of  the  Zenger 
trial  days,  was  now  old  and  fcn^ble.  It  was  (^linton's  desire,  therefore, 
to  ivmove  him,  and  i)ut  in  his  place  William  Smith,  Avhom  I)e  Lancey 
had  disbarred  in  the  coui'se  of  the  same  trial,  Avhereby  we  observe  how 
completely  tliese  nu^n  had  shifted  their  political  aftiliations.  The  next 
summer,  1750,  a  relative  of  the  Ciovernor's  nuide  himself  obnox- 
ious to  tli(^  laws  of  ])eac(*  and  good  order.  There  was  <a  man-of-war 
lying  off  the  city,  in  the  channel  separating  it  fr(un  Governor's  Island. 
It  was  the  "  (ireyhound/'  commanded  by  (^ai>tain  Robert  Ttoddam, 
\\\\i>  ha<l  nmrried  Clinton's  daughter.  One  Cohmel  Ricketts,  Avith  wife 
and  familv  and  servants,  was  <m  his  wav  in  a  sailboat  from  the  citv 
to  Elizabethtowu,  earn  ing  a  tlag.  It  had  come  to  the  eai*s  of  the  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  on  the  **  Oreyhouud  "  that  this  Kicketts  had  boasted 
that  he  would  not  observe*  the*  rule  inquiring  passing  craft  to  salute 
the  flag  of  a  man-of-war  by  lowering  their  colors.  Captain  Roddam 
befng  ashore,  the  lieutenant  acted  on  his  own  responsibility  when  he 
failed  to  see  the  regulation  followed  by  tin*  i)assing  slooj).  He  fii*8t 
sent  a  shot  across  its  bows,  and  when  even  yet  the  Colonel  remained 
obstinate,  the  command  was  given  to  fire  directly  into  the  little  cmft. 
It  crashed  through  the  sail  and  struck  a  servant  girl.  Returninu:  at 
once  to  shore,  the  woman  ex])ired  almost  befoiv  landing.  The  whole 
city  wa«  in  an  uproar.  Cai)tain  Roddam  placed  the  lieut>enant  under 
arrest,  and  sent  the  gunner  ashore.  Fie  was  arrested  by  Chief-Justice 
De  Lancey 's  directions,  and  as  the  i>rovincial  couHs  had  no  right  to 
ivy  a  man-of-war's  man,  which  Avas  reserved  to  the  admiralty  courts 
in  England,  and  as,  in  spite  of  this,  the  trial  Avent  cm,  this  action  be- 
came the  basis  of  another  com])laint  against  the  Chief-Justice.  Clin- 
ton inquired  if  his  usurpation  of  the  jmwers  of  an  admiralty  judge 
wi)uld  not  invalidate  his  commission  as  (^hief-Justice,  hoping  thus  to 
be  rid  of  him. 

A  considerable  i)ai't  of  (^linton's  administi-ation  \\*a»  contemporane- 
ous with  the  War  of  the  Austrian  succession  in  Europe,  tei-minated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha])elle  in  1748.  Such  wars  in  Europe,  in- 
volving France  and  England,  can-ying  with  them  also,  both  in  1715 
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and  1745,  attempts  on  the  part  of  France  to  restore  JaDies  II.V  dt*- 
scendants  to  the  throne  of  Enjjland, — brought  down  upon  the  colonies 
tlie  French  of  Canada  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  best  defense 
against  these  assailants  was  the  Federation  of  Five  Nations  in  West- 
ern New  York.  Frequently  did  Governors  leave  their  comfoi'table 
(luartei-s  in  the  fort  at  New  York  to  travel  into  the  wilderness  about 
the  INIohawk  River  to  hold  pow-woAvs  Avith  the  savages,  in  order  by 
all  means  to  retain  and  cement  the  alliance  with  this  powerful  league. 
Clinton  had  had  his  share  of  these  politic  efforts.  But  in  June,  1753, 
there  Avas  a  variation  in  the  program.  A  conference  w^as  appointed 
to  be  held  in  New  Y'ork.  Thither  came  Hendricks,  one  of  the  five 
"  Kings  "  who  had  been  taken  over  to  England  by  Philip  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  in  1710.  Other  chiefs  attended  him,  and  the  usual  inter- 
change of  presents  and  pledges  took  place.  It  was  just  as  well  that 
the  Indians  should  obtain  some  idea  of  the  sti'ength  and  stability  of 
the  colony,  from  a  view  of  the  city  by  the  sea  with  its  handsome 
houses  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  histoi-A'  of  that  contest  for  prerogative  between  Goveraoi-s  aiiJ 
assemblies  in  New  York,  which  prepai-ed  the  Avay  for  revolution  and 
independence,  has  in  it  one  tragic  incident  Avhich  deserves  nioi*e  em- 
l)hasis  than  it  usually  obtains  in  general  histories.  Governor  Sir 
Danvei's  Osborn  came, to  relieve  Clinton  of  his  onerous  duties  in  1753. 
lie  arrived  in  the  Rav  on  Saturdav,  October  6.  The  next  dav,  Sundav. 
the  7th,  he  landed  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  Clinton  w'as  away 
at  his  country-seat  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  but  the  Provincial  Council  met 
him,  and  a  ban(iuet  was  given  him.  As  the  mansion  in  the  foi-t  was 
undergoing  repairs,  Jlr.  Joseph  Murray,  of  the  Council,  invitcHl  him 
to  his  elegant  home  on  Broadway.  Murray  had  married  one  of  (lov- 
ernor  Cosby's  daughters,  a  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Ilalifax,  and  as  Sir 
Danvers's  deceased  Avif(*  was  also  a  relative  of  that  nobleman,  it  was 
but  natural  he  should  be  Avelcomed  as  a  guest  at  that  house.  On 
Monday,  October  8,  Clinton  came  into  town,  and  there  was  a  private 
conference  between  the  t.Avo.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th,  Clinton  made  a 
formal  call  on  the  ncAv  Governor  at  his  host's,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  presented  to  him.  On  Wednesday,  October  10,  1753,  oc- 
curred the  ceremonies  of  inauguration.  A  pi'ocession  was  foruunl 
which  marched  from  the  mansion  in  the  fort  up  Broadway  and  down 
Wall  Street  to  the  City  Hall.  The  crowds  that  lined  the  streets  gave 
vent  to  their  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  a  new  Governor,  but  they  could 
not  refrain  from  coarse,  ill-natured  expressions  against  the  retirinjr 
incumbent.  This  feature  of  the  proceedings  seemed  to  depress  Os- 
born very  much;  he  said  that  he  fully  expected  to  have  the  tide  of 
favor  turn  against  him  in  the  same  way.  On  Thursday,  the  11th,  he 
received  an  address  from  the  city  corporation,  in  which  was  uttered 
the  hope  that  the  Governor  would  bo  as  "  averse  from  countenancing 
as  we  from  brooking  any  infringements  of  our  inestimable  liberties/' 
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These  words  jarred  upou  the  sensitive  ears  of  Sir  Diinvein.  He  knew 
that  liis  instrnetions  with  i-edoubled  empliaHis  cbar^red  him  to  demand 
what  lind  hitherto  beeu  vainly  urged  l)y  liis  predeces8oi-«, — to  8nl^ 
press  or  eiirtail  the  libei-ties  which  the  Assembly  had  beeu  (piietly 
arrofiatiug  to  themselves.  After  the  ooiijoration  liad  departed,  he 
auked  one  of  tlie  Itoyal  Council  how  the  presentation  of  these  instruc- 
tions would  be  responded  to.  It  was  plainly  told  him  that  not  an  iota 
w<tuld  the  Assembly  yield  in  the  way  of  votiuf;  money  in  annual 
f^rauts  for  specified  puiijoses,  or  even  in  voting  salaiies  to  oflicials  by 
name,  thei-eby  wieldiug  practically  the  api)ointing  tK>wer.  This  an- 
swer seemed  to  oveiwhelui  him  with  gloom  and  dismay.  **  What 
then,"  he  exclaimed,  "  am  I  sent  here  for? "  That  same  evening 
(Thursday,  lltli)  there  was  no  ]H!blic  function,  and  Osboru  dineil 
«|uietly  at  his  friend's  home.  His  depression  of  spirits  during  and 
after  the  meal  was  so  alaraiing  that  Mr.  Muiray  sent  for  the  best  phy- 
sioian  in  town,  a  Dr.  Magraw.  Tlie  Governor  retired  early  to  his  room, 
ordering  some  broth  to  be  brought  up  to  him.  Early  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, October  12,  the  body  of  the  unhappy  man  was  found  suspended 

by    a     handkerchief    from     a , 

I>icket  in  the  fence  of  Mr.  Mur- 
i-ay's  garden.  His  reason  liad 
once  before  been  upset  by  gi-ief 
at  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
hopelessness  of  the  political 
situation  that  so  early  opened 
before  him  had  again  unset- 
tled his  mind,  ami  death  by  his 
own  hand  was  the  startling  re- 
sult.     Nothing    more    vividly 

illustrates  the  determination  of  the  iviuesentatives  of  the  colonists  to 
assei-t.  their  rights  and  liberties  against  the  reju-essive  measuivs  of  the 
British  ('i-own.  If  the  Koyal  (leorges  were  obstinate  in  asserting  their 
j)perogatives  over  England  and  the  ctdonies.  their  obstinacy  found  a 
match  in  that  of  their  subjects  aciijssthe  Atlantic;  for  fifty  years  of 
<-ontinuous  exercise  of  their  prerogatives  had  made  them  invincible 
in  the  puiitose  of  maintaining  them.  It  was  a  ]iity  it  drove  Sir  Dan- 
vers  to  suicide;  but  his  act  was  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  immovable 
resolution  of  the  colonists  to  be  free  and  independent. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Clinton  had  finally  yieldi-d  to  neo-ssity  and 
had  handed  his  c<»mmission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  to  De  Lancey 
upon  the  airival  of  his  successor,  so  that  there  was  no  confusion  re- 
garding the  succession  as  Chief  Magistrate  added  to  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  Osbom'a  unhappy  end.  For  about  two  years  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor exercised  the  functions  of  this  office,  the  first  of  the 
colonists,  and  a  native  of  the  province  besides,  to  be  thns  recognized 
and  kept  in  the  place  by  the  aiithorities  at  home.    His  position  was  a 
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peculiar  oue,  yet  favorable  to  harmony  between  himself  and  the  As- 
sembly. Having  been  so  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  (iovemor  Clin- 
ton's attempts  to  carry  into  effect  his  instructions,  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  were  brought  into  an  awkwai-d  dilemma,  forced  as  he  was  to 
carry  out  the  similar  and  even  more  urgent  instructions  to  Osborn. 
But  the  Assemblv  knew  he  acted  as  the  mere  channel  of  these  instnic- 
tions,  and  in  an  official  way.  As  he  Avas  known  to  be  in  eutire  sympai- 
thy  with  their  position  upon  the  annual  grants  and  salaries,  tliev 
were  little  afraid  to  yield  a  point  now  and  then  on  tJiese  qiiestious, 
having  entire  confidence  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  carry 
out  their  intentions  in  their  own  spirit.  The  appointment  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  as  Governor  in  1755  did  not  cause  any  serious  inter- 
ruption to  T)e  I.ancey's  management  of  aflfaii's.  The  new  incumbent 
was  so  thorough  a  sailor  that  he  AVfinted  to  be  nothing  else.  From  i\w 
first  days  of  his  arrival  at  his  ])ost  he  began  to  importune  the  authori- 
ties at  home  to  s(Mid  him  on  some  naval  exjKHlition,  and  from  the  first 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  leave  the  duties  of  administration  to  De  T^ui- 
cey's  capable  and  Avilling  hands.  In  1757  Haixly's  wish  was  jjrfitifie<l; 
he  was  made  liear  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  again  left  the  sole  res]>onsibl(»  head  of  the  province.  While  he 
was  still  acting  in  this  capacity,  in  1760,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  by 
apo]>lexy  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  whereui)on  Clinton's  wish  was  ful- 
filled at  last,  and  Dr.  ('olden  assumed  the  government.  He  did  so  at 
first  as  Prc^sident  of  the  Council,  like  Rip  Van  Dam  nearly  thirtv 
years  before;  but  a  year  later,  in  1761,  the  commission  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  made  out  for  him.  He  AA-as  then  seventv-two  A'ears  old, 
but  for  fifteen  years  longer  he  bore  with  undiminished  jmwers  tlio 
burdens  of  office,  occasionally  giving  place  to  Govemoi's  who  came 
and  Avent  Avith  bewildering  frequency,  so  that  most  of  the  time  the 
power  Avas  ]>ractically  in  his  hands. 

The  "  half  century  of  conflict  '■  betAveen  France  and  England  in 
America, — which  so  aptly  summarizc^s  the  occasional  but  frequent 
and  more  or  h^s  systematic  attacks  u]>on  the  English  colonies  by  the 
French  in  Canada  during  the  former  half  of  the  18th  century. — had  its 
culmination  at  last,  after  fiftA-  A'ears  of  desultory  warfare,  in  the 
"French  and  Indian  War,"  lasting  seven  or  more  years.  It  would 
be  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  UA^oid  mention  in  a  histon* 
of  our  city  of  a  war  which  swept  oA^er  the  Avhole  of  the  colonial  empire 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  engaging  the  attention  and  demanding  the 
participation  of  the  people  of  eveiy  province.  But  aside  from  this 
general  interest.  New  York  came  to  be  specially  concerned  in  its  con- 
duct in  many  particulars.  The  province  itself,  by  the  very  conforma- 
tion of  natui-e,  Avas  of  nec(»ssity  the  center  of  operations  against  the 
foe.  After  Braddock's  expedition  had  come  to  utter  ruin  in  its  march 
toward  Pittsburg  in  July,  1755,  still  more  was  all  effort  concentrated 
here.    A  highway  to  Canada  was  laid  by  nature  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Hudsou,  over  the  waters  or  along  the  shores  of  I^akes  CJeorge 
and  Chainplaiu;  and  this  phiu  of  eampaigu  always  made  New  York 
City  the  base  of  military  operations.  General  l^ord  Loudoun  came 
to  the  city,  in  June,  175G.  He  had  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  armies  in  America,  the  union  of  all  the  forces  un- 
der one  head  being  intended  to  consolidate  the  several  colonies 
for  more  effective  defense.  The  title  was  bigger  than  the  man. 
In  >Jew  York  he  pi-oved  himself  a  bully  and  blustei-er,  such  as  cow- 
ards and  incapables  ai-e  apt  to  be.  lie  had  sent  ari-ogant  commands 
ahead  to  the  corporation  that  they  must  find  quarters  for  his  soldiei^s 
in  the  pcH)ple's  homes.  The  forced  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  a  popu- 
lation is  not  usually  a  measure  adopteil  in  a  friendly  country.  The 
authorities  built  ha«ty  baiTacks  along  the  line  of  the  present  Cham- 
bei-s  Street,  well  cmt  into  the  country,  just  beyond  the  *•  Fields  "  or 
"  Commons  "  (later  City  Uall  Tark).  There  the  men  of  the  rank  and 
tile  could  have  their  (juariei-s,  but  for  the  ot!icei-s  .no  pn)vision  was 
made.  Loudoun  demanded  that  fi*ee  quai-tei-s  be  instantly  given  to 
otticeiis  also,  and  threateneil  to  bring  all  his  ten  thousand  troops  to 
New  York  and  quarter  them  upon  the  inhabitants  if  the  city  otticei's 
refused  the  demand.  Ciovernor  Hardy  supported  the  Generalissimo; 
the  corporation  hesitated.  The  citizens,  however,  with  Lieutenant- 
Governor  I)e  Lancey  at  their  head,  stood  out  for  their  rights,  and 
flatly  refused  to  obey  the  insulting  and  belligerent  behest.  A  com- 
promise was  linally  effected.  It  was  arrange<l  that  the  otticers'  lodg- 
ing and  board  should  be  paid,  and  Mayor  Cruger  started  a  private 
subscription  among  the  wealthier  citizens  to  meet  the  expense.  But 
the  exasperation  causeil  by  the  incident  put  the  people  of  the  city  into 
an  excellent  frame  of  mind  for  the  pending  revolution.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  might  be  the  objection  to  giving  them  free  (piarters.  New 
York  was  the  place  that  naturally  suggested  itself  for  the  landing  of 
the  troops,  and  for  the  concentration  of  the  naval  forces  sent  fn)m 
England.  I)e  Lancey,  with  an  eye  to  the  commercial  benefit  as  well, 
pointcMl  out  to  the  British  ministry  the  advantageous  location  of  the 
city  for  *'  a  general  magazine  of  arms  and  military  stoivs,**  and  for  the 
source  of  supplies  for  the  commissary  department.  This  was  too  ob- 
vious to  be  gainsaid.  Hence,  whatever  of  that  nature  was  transmitted 
to  America  was  ordered  to  **  be  lodged  in  a  storehouse  at  New  York, 
subject  to  the  controul  and  direction  ''  of  the  <'ommander-in-Chief,  or 
of  the  (iov(*rnor  or  Commander  of  New  York.  This  gave  immense 
stimulus  to  business;  trade  in  arms  and  in  farm  products,  vegetables, 
hoi-ses,  cattle,  inci'easing,  of  coui-se,  very  greatly.  In  conne(*tion  with 
the  most  famous  e])isode  of  the  Fri^nch  and  Indian  war — the  victory 
by  NVolfe  over  Montcalm  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  taking  of 
(^nebec  in  September,  1751) — the  plan  of  campaign,  as  formerly,  in- 
cluded a  movement  u])  toward  the  St.  Lawrence  from  New  York,  and 
in  conducting  it  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Amherst, — as  efti- 
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cient  as  liis  predecessor  was  incapable,  and  that  is  sayiug  much, — 
begau  and  ended  iiis  opeiiitions  at  New  York  City.  When  the  task  of 
the  Concjuest  of  Canada  was  finally  completed  by  the  taking  of  Mon- 
treal, just  a  year  after  Quebec,  in  September,  17G0,  and  Amherst  re- 
turned to  New  Y'ork,  the  impoitance  of  the  achievement  called  forth 
a  cordial  and  eulogistic  addi-ess  from  the  city  coi-poration.  in  this, 
while  they  dilated  courteously  upon  the  glory  won  by  the  Major-Cen- 
eral  for  himself  and  his  country,  they  particularly  emphasized  the 
advantages  secured  for  the  colonies  by  the  removal  fi'om  the  north  of 
the  ever-threatening  danger  of  invasion  and  massacre.  **  The  numer- 
ous settlements,"  they  said,  **  abandoned  to  the  relentless  fury  of  an 
insatiable  foe,  wei-e  soon  rcnluced  to  dismal  and  undistiuguishable 
ruin.  Husbandly  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  waste  of  country,  and 
this  city,  famous  for  its  commerce,  belield  and  wept  the  diminution  of 
its  staple.  .  .  .  But  ("anada  is  no  moi'e.  Tlie  peasant  may  return 
in  security  to  his  fields;  husbandry  will  soon  iinive;  the  face  of  nature 
smile  with  the  blessings  of  ixnice,  and  tliis  flourisliing  city  in  the 
plenty  of  its  markets.'-  This  address  accompanied  the  pivsentation  of 
the  freiMlom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  and  was  graciously  responded 
to  by  General  Amhei'st,  it  b(»ing  his  *'  most  heju'ty  wish  that  this  city 
may  reap  all  the  advantages  it  can  desire  from  this  conquest,  and  that 
it  may  j)rosper  and  flourish  to  the  latest  time."  On  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 2G,  17(50,  a  public  dinner  was  tendered  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  whole  city  put  itself  in  gala  attire,  and  by  booming 
cannons  and  flying  flags  and  illuminations  at  night,  gave  expression 
to  its  joy  and  gratitude  for  the*  fortunate  terminaticm  of  so  prolonged 
and  terrible  a  war. 

M(*anwhile  this  war,  as  alivady  s(H^n,  had  but  served  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  New  Y'ork  was  made  by  nature  and  Providence  to  be  the 
colonial  capital.  Ti-oops  and  generals  seeme^l  there  to  concentrate, 
and  ex])e<litions  to  emanate  thence,  as  by  a  common  confession  of  its 
fitness  to  be  a  center.  In  the  early  days  of  i'linton's  administiiition 
Stephen  Bayai-d,  a  son  of  Nicholas  Bayaiil,  was  Mayor  of  the  city, 
lie  held  the  position  for  thi'ee  successive  yeai's.  Then  followed  two 
long  terms,  one  of  nine  yc^Jii'S  from  1747  to  17r)(),  with  Mayor  Edwaifl 
Holland  in  the  chair;  and  one  of  eight  yeai's,  with  John  Cruger,  Jr., 
the  son  of  the  John  Cruger  who  ivtired  fi'om  the  position  in  1743.  It 
was  a  little  ivmarkable  that  Mr.  Holland  should  have  n^taincnl  the 
])osition  so  long.  He  owckI  the  api)ointment  by  Clinton  to  his  friend- 
shij)  for  that  Governor,  by  reason  of  which  he  had  suffered  a  bit  of 
political  pei*secution.  In  1745  he  had  be<Mi  electe<l  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  for  Schenectady,  although  a  resident  of  New 
York  City.  Perha]>s  to  avoid  a  ])recedent  like  this,  of  electing  men 
non-resid(*nt  in  the  counti<»H  to  be  re]n'esented,  but  mainly  because  he 
was  an  adherent  of  Clinton's,  he  was  refused  admission  to  his  seat. 
Yet  I)e  Lancey  continued  him  in  the  Mayoralty,  which  he  occupied  till 
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his  deiitli  in  175G.  lie,  like  Colden,  may  have  finally  disappi-oved  of 
Clinton'8  course.  Mayor  ('ruger  had  to  bear  the  binint  of  displeasure 
from  the  Commander-in-Chiet  I^)udoiin  for  refusing  fi-ee  quarters; 
and  he  also  showed  a  spirited  regard  for  tlie  citizens  uuder  his  cart 
by  imitating  his  father's  i-esistance  to  the  press  gangs.  When  thev 
proposed  to  come  ashore  and  captui-e  men  for  unwilling  ser\'ice  in  the 
navy,  the  coi-poration  invariably  forbade  it.  But  the  Mayor  could 
not  prevent  the  same  arbitnu-y  proceeilings  far  out  in  the  Bay,  when* 
rei)eatedly  boatloads  of  sailors  from  men-of-war  were  sent  to  board 
merchant  ve«sels  and  force  men  to  enlist.  In  August,  1700,  a  ship 
arriving  from  Lisbon,  a  gang  was  sent  from  a  British  frigate  to  im- 
press a  number  of  her  sailoiis.  The  ci-ew,  on  seeing  theiu  ai)pit>ach, 
seized  captain  and  mates  (iK)ssibly  not  without  coi-dial  consent  on 
their  part)  and  imprisoneil  them  in  their  cabin.  The  officei-s,  thi*ougb 
the  cabin  windows,  informed  the  press  gang,  whom  the  crew  did  not 
allow  to  board,  that  they  were  prisonei-s  and  could  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  Thei-eupon  fire  was  opened  ui)on  the  crew,  resulting  in  the 
killing  of  one  man  and  the  wounding  of  several. 

Just  before  Cruger  became  Mayor  a  regular  ferry  was  establishe<l 
between  the  city  and  Htaten  Island.    The  one  previously  in  operation 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  sulficient  business  f(u-  regular  daily  trips. 
But  now  the  island  contained  twenty-three  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
intercourse  with  the  city  had  become  more  brisk.  Nevertheless,  cross- 
ing the  Bay  was  a  serious  undertaking,  especially  in   unfavorable 
weather;  indeed,  it  was  in  c<miing  home  from  Staten  Island  after  n 
dinner  at  the  country-seat  of  a  friend  there,  that  Jaimes  I)e  Lancev 
caught  a  cold  that  fatally  aggravat<Ml  his  chronic  asthma,  ami  the 
next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  a   chair  in    his  library.     The 
next    year,    175(1,    the    beginning    of    Mayor    Cruger's    t(*rni,    was 
made  memorable  by  two  other  events  in  the  history   of  tran.s|)oi- 
tation.     A  lim*  of  stages   was  started,  advertised   to  run   betw<*eii 
New   York  and    lMiiladeli)hia   ///   thnr  daj/s  only.     In   1733   or  1734 
Solomon    and   James   ^loore    had    Ix^gun    to   carry    passengers   per 
stage  from  Burlington  on  the  Delaware  to   Terth  Aniboy,   the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  b<Mng  by  water.     But  three  days,  all  i>er 
stage,  from  IMiihuh^lphia  to  NeAv  York,  was  a  tmnsit  unconimouly 
quick.    About  the  same  time  a  packet  service  wiis  initiate<l  betwcHMi 
New  York  and   Falmouth,  Enghind.     Mails  weiv  carried   ft>r  four 
]H»nnyweights  in  silver  per  letter.    A  census  in  flavor  Holland's  time, 
in  1749,  revealed  th(»  fact  that  the  city  counted  13,294  souls;  in  17r»(I 
another  census  brought  the  figur<*  somewhat  nearer  fourteen  thou- 
sand, but  the  historian  Smith  for  some  reason  discredits  that  comini- 
tation,  and  ]Mits  the  poi)ulatiou  at  the  round  number,  15,000.     Tin* 
city's   revenue  on  tlu*  same   contem])orary    authority    amountCMl    to 
£2,000.     T1h»  town  militia  had  grown  to  a  body  of  twenty-three  hun- 
dred men;  and  there  were  on<»  thousand  stands  of  arms  held  in  re- 
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serve  for  armiug  the  poor  or  the  sailors  in  case  of  an  emergeiioy,  at 
the  City  Uall. 

While  the  city  had  been  increasing  in  population,  the  commercial 
statistics  do  not  furnish  as  favorable  a  record  dunng  tlie  two  decades 
ending  ITiiO;  for  while  the  figures  indicating  imports  and  exports  are 
la^er  than  they  were  during  the  three  jji-evious  decades,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  against,  instead  of  for,  New  York,  the  exports  being  less 
than  the  imports.  Thus  from  1T40  to  1750  the  imports  amounted  to 
£812,«47;  the  exports  to£708,943,  while  from  1750  to  1760  the  disparity 
between  the  two  amounts  was  still  larger,  and  again  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  sheet — imports  being  £1,577,419,  and  expoi-tsfSOS,*)!!!,  This 
state  of  affaii's  was  doubtless  due  to  the  wai*s;  there  would  be  less 
oXJportnuity  for  manufactures  or  products  to  be  dispensed  to  a  for- 
eign market.  There  would  be  call  for  more  consumption  at  home,  and 
larger  quantities  of  supplies  would  be  bi-ouglit  in  fi-oiii  abi-oad.  As 
these  wouhl  pass  mainly  throujih  the  hands  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, there  need  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  commei-cial  pi-os-  '  ^  ^  " 
perity  attended  the  eondnct  of 
the  war,  to  counteract  its 
drain  ujion  the  pockets  of  the 
colonists.  Rmith  gives  as  a 
reason  for  the  little  manufact- 
uring done  in  the  colony  that 
there  was  too  nnich  land  in 
pro]N)rtion  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  [)e«ple.  Lie  states  that 
about  this  time  felt  was  largely 
uianufactured  in  the  city,  and 
that  felt  hats  were  exported  in 
large  numbers  to  the  AVest  Indies.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which 
the  maniifactm-ei-s  at  home  could  not  permjt  to  cimtinne,  and  pretty 
soon  the  new  article  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  forbidden  exports  by 
i'ai'UauH'Ut.  Between  December  y,  1755,  and  February  23,  175(»,  no 
less  than  12,528  hogsheads  of  flaxseed  were  shipped  to  Ireland  to  be 
couvertetl  into  linen.  The  sowing  of  tlax  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
bad  been  s<miewhat  of  an  exi>erimeiit,  but  the  success  (»f  it  is  evinced 
clearly  by  this  statement.  Undressed  skins  were  sent  to  ilollaiHl,  of 
course  in  English  bottoms,  and  a  trade  in  duck  was  kei»t  up  with 
Holland  and  Hamburg  both.  About  the  year  17(11  it  was  cutiniated 
that  for  some  time  previous  one  hundred  thousand  dollai-s"  worth  of 
dry-goods  had  been  imjHirted  into  the  city  and  province  from  Kngland 
jH'ryear.  There  was  mnv  a  IJoyal  Exchange, somewhat  in  keeinng  with 
these  portentous  transactions.  It  st<H>d  not  far  fmm  the  spot  where 
merchants  were  wont  to  nn-t't,  the  biidge  »)ver  tlu'  canal  in  Ilroad 
Street,  but  at  the  foot  of  Broad  now,  hard  by  the  great  dock  or  basin 
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that  rau  out  into  the  East  Kiver.  It  was  built  in  1752,  a  substantial 
brick  stiucture,  two  stories  high,  with  a  pointed  roof,  or,  to  be  pre- 
cise, a  **  hip  "  roof.  A  cupola  rose  from  the  center  of  the  ridge  whence 
the  bell  rung  to  call  the  merchants  together,  as  is  done  in  Dutch  cities 
to  this  day.  The  lowei*  story  was  open  to  the  view,  beiug  merely  brick 
arches  to  hold  up  the  rest  of  the  building.  Here  business  was  done, 
without  much  shelter  from  either  cold  or  wet.  The  markets  aflfecteil 
by  transactions  in  this  exchange  were  not  so  various  as  at  present, 
when  almost  every  kind  of  merchandise  has  its  own  exchange,  and 
there  is  a  Stock  Exchange  besides.  It  was  mainly  a  **  Produce  Ex- 
change,-' like  that  which  almost  overshadows  the  ancient  spot.  Some 
prices  of  provisions  in  1761  ai'e  presei^ved:  beef  was  quoted  at  4  1-2 
pence  per  pound;  pork  at  5  1-2  pence;  veal  at  fi-om  4  1-2  to  G  pence. 
Butter  was  15  pence  per  pound,  and  milk  sold  for  *'  six  coppers  tiie 
(luart.-'  Bread  was  held  at  four  pence  per  loaf  of  one  pound.  Vege- 
tabh^s  were  plentiful  and  delicious,  thanks  to  the  world-renowned 
skill  of  the  Dutch  farmei-s,  and  the  tiiste  of  the  Dutch  families,  which 
had  passed  over  to  the  English  in  the  city.  Potatoes,  once  grown  in 
city  gardens  for  their  llowei*s,  soon  became  valued  as  a  food.  In  1748 
a  specimen  was  shown  in  the  New  York  market  weighing  7  1-2 
pounds.  Aspai'agus  was  brought  from  Coney  Island  in  stalks  white 
as  snow,  veined  with  delicate  pink,  and  topped  with  bright  green 
heads.  Before  the  Bevolution  several  lai'ge  sugar  houses  had  been 
built  in  the  city.  The  Bayard's  stood  in  Wall  Street,  in  a  line  with  th(» 
City  Hall  and  the  Pi^esbyterian  Church,  perhaps  about  where  the 
Manhattan  and  Merchants'  Bank  building  is  now.  The  Livingston's 
was  located  in  Ci'own  (Liberty)  Street,  near  the  Nassau  Street 
Church;  Van  C^oitlandt's  to  the  noilhwest  of  Trinity,  about  where  tlie 
rear  of  ''  Trinity  Building ''  stands  on  Tnnity  Place.  The  wars 
with  France  stimulated  young  men  of  si)irit  again,  as  formerly,  to 
<Miter  upon  penlous,  but  profitable,  privateering  entei-prises,  mer- 
chants in  the  city  fitting  out  the  ships.  In  17G1  a  petition  was  sent 
in  to  the  Assembly  asking  that  a  lighthouse  be  set  up  on  Sandy  Hook, 
it  l)(»ing  grant<Hl,  a  lottery  furnisheil  the  funds,  but  not  till  17(>3  di<l 
its  light  fiash  foilh  upon  the  sea. 

As  tli(»  years  (*reep  on  toward  the  middle  of  the  century  and  beyond 
to  the  Bevolution,  we  behold  spire  after  spire  rising  from  amid  the 
lowly  <lw(^llings  of  the  colonial  city.  Every  steeple  then  told  against 
t\w  clear  blue  sky,  none  of  them  being  buried,  as  are  even  the  tallest 
now,  among  olticc*  buildings  that  tower  in  all  their  huge  bulk  above 
tlicMr  highest  tapering  point.  Foi-tunately  one  of  these  early  struc- 
tures still  stands  amid  its  modeni  suiToundings,  to  bring  back  to  our 
imagination  tlu*  ai)pearance  of  all  the  rest,  for  we  need  but  look  at  St. 
PanTs  on  Broa<lway  to  behold  Avliat  was  the  appearance  of  its  ancient 
sist(*r  clnirches.  It  was  built  in  ]7()r).  Passing  along  the  line  of 
Broadway  the  Trinitv  of  17.*57,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  on  the  corner 
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of  Rector  Street,  would  be  encountered.  Going  dowu  the  bill  from 
Broadway  along  Exchange  Place,  in  the  latter  eti-eet  on  the  other  side 
of  Broud,  still  stood  the  "  Garden  Street"  Iteformed  Ohui*ch,  long 
past  its  half-century,  therefore  more  fi-equently  called  the  Old  Church 
now,  with  reference  to  the  one  on  Nassau  Sti-eet  and,  again,  desig- 
nated as  the  South  Church,  when,  iu  17(J9,  the  Dutch  congregation 
built  their  third  and  still  handsonier  JHortk  Church  on  Fulton  Street, 
corner  of  William,  which  stood  intact  until  18(i9.  The  Fi-ench  Churtrli, 
altei-ed  and  impi-oved  since  1704,  held  its  old  place  in  King  (Pine) 
Street.  It  i*eceived  a  near  neighbor  in  Little  Queen  (Cedar)  Street  in 
1768,  when  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  aspiring  to  something  more 
blue  than  those  in  Wall  Street  could  exhibit,  built  a  church  for  them- 
selves there,  excluding  carefully 
the  vain  trumperj'  of  a  church 
organ.  The  Wall  Street  congi-ega- 
tion  showed  no  signs  of  sufTering 
from  this  desertion.  In  1768  it  had 
become  so  numerous  as  to  need  a 
new  church,  and  so  jiroBperons  as  to 
be  able  to  build  one.  This  was 
done  "  away  up  town,"'  in  the 
"  Fields,"  or  on  the  block  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Times  and  Potter  build- 
ings, the  triangle  between  Nassau 
and  Beekman  streets  and  ParkKow. 
It  was  familiarly  called  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  name  now 
borne  by  its  succeBBor  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty -seventh  Street.  It 
was  the  farthest  "  up-town  "  church 
of  that  day.  Next  farthest  was  the 
St.  George's  Episcopal  chapel  on 
Iteekman  Street,  corner  of  Cliff,  erected  in  1752;  and  finally  the  three 
]>utch  cliurches  were  nobly  matched  by  thi-ee  Episcopal  ones,  when, 
in  17()5,  St.  Paul's  was  erected  on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  All  the 
others  have  disappeared:  St.  Paul's  alone  abides,  for  Triidty's  vastly 
altered  form  brings  up  no  memories  of  the  days  befoi-e  the  Kevolu- 
tiou.  It  may  be  useful,  if  we  would  vividly  set  before  our  minds  the 
city  as  it  was  during  those  momentous  times,  to  fix  firmly  in  thought 
iind  picture  to  our  imagination  the  numbei",  form,  and  location  of 
these  churches.  Other  municipal  conditions — the  city's  dimeiisious. 
Jippearance,  topography,  its  distribution  of  streets  aud  population^ 
will  then  the  more  readily  rehabilitate  themselves. 

We  have,  in  speaking  of  the  churches  of  the  town,  somewhat  ex- 
c-i-e<le<l  the  limit  of  years  we  had  set  to  ourselves  for  consideration  in 
Ibis  chapter.     But  all  through  the  period  herein  embraced  a  noted 
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1-eligious  movement  swept  over  America  which  had  a  decided  effect 
iipuu  ehurcli  life  m  the  city  a«  elsewhere.  Between  174:0  aud  1770  tbe 
J£ev.  (iLiirge  Wliitetiekl  visited  the  Americun  colonies  seven  tiineH. 
addressing  andiences  in  every  important  city  from  Boston  to  Cbarlefr 
ton.  Everywheix;  he  aroused  the  gi-eatest  entliusiasm.  People  were 
awakeJied  to  a  livelier  interest  in  religion  as  an  emotion  aud  a  lift, 
rather  than  a  profession  by  mental  consent  to  certain  theological 
tinii'ts  tuuglit  in  the  scliools  and  I'ecited  in  the  confirmation  claxM. 
He  arraigned  the  dead  forniaiism  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  of  the 
l)eople.  Bitter  opposition  was  excited  qnlte  as  uinch  as  a  hearty 
assent  given  to  his  just  i-ebukes.  But  the  result  was  a  general  couvir- 
tioii  that  religions  life  and  church-membership  should  be  somethiii;; 
dilTerent  froin  what  it  had  oi-dinarily  been  before — a  thing  more  ti( 
the  heart  and  conduct  than  of  the  head.  Hence  the  worlt  of  AVhitefiehi 
in  America  was  attended  by  i-estiJts  every- 
where which  have  entitled  it  to  be  deni^- 
nated  apiM-opriately  as  the  "  Gi'eat  Awak- 
ening of  1740."  It  is  of  course  of  special 
intei-est  to  us  to  notice  that  Whitefield  also 
visited  Xew  York  City.  On  his  tour 
thi-oiigh  tlie  colonies,  stalling  fi-oni  New 
Kngland  he  fii-st  came  within  the  preweut 
limits  of  our  city  at  East  (,'hester,  vvhei-e  lie 
addrosHcd  an  audience  of  thi*ee  hnnilre<l 
l)eople.  At  Kingsbridge  he  pi-euebed  fi-om 
(lie  steps  of  a  public  house  to  five  hiiudnd. 
but  with  no  effect  that  could  be  visibly  ap- 
in-cciated.  He  arrived  in  the  city  proi)er  «u 
Ort(dM'i'  'Mi,  1740,  and  was  eutei-tained  ai 
the  liouse  of  a  Mr.  Xoble,  an  elder  ia  tbe 
^Vail  Street  Church,  who  had  invited  him 
to  come  to  New  York.  The  Ejjiscopal  niin- 
isters  i-efused  to  let  him  speak  in  their 
cliurrhes,  althongli  he  was  in  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eiighiuil. 
liut  Mr.  I'embei-toii.  pantor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall 
Street,  i'oi-<lially  gave  him  the  ww:  of  his  pulpit.  As  the  churcli 
could  not  accomiiiodate  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  the  famous 
evangelist,  he  adtlressed  au<lieiices  also  in  the  oi)eH  air  "in  tlit- 
(ieMs  "  or  Coiiiinon.  His  tii-st  sermon  was  pi-eached  on  tbe  morn- 
ing of  l''ri<]iiy,  October  'M.  in  the  church,  lie  preached  also  in 
the  evening.  On  Satunlay.  Noveudier  1.  iie  again  preache<I  twice 
to  increasing  crowds.  He  ha<l  come  to  Xew  York  with  misgiv- 
ings, fciu-ing  he  would  have  no  results.  Hut  he  had  no  cans*'  to 
be  discounig^Hl.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  he  preacheil  luorning  anil 
evening.  At  tiie  second  service  the  peculiar  demonstrations  usually 
altendiug  Ills  fxhorliitions  were  apparent  in  full  force.    On  Satunhiy 
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eveniii}^,  indeed,  some  people  had  fainted  aAvay;  but  on  Sunday  even- 
ing **  the  whole  congi-epition  was  alamieil.  Shrieking,  cryinji;,  weep- 
ing, and  wailing  were  to  be  heard  in  every  corner,  men's  heai-t*^  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  many  falling  into  the  arms  of  their  friends."  On 
Monday  Whitefield  again  pi-eaehed  twice  in  New  York,  but  (m  Tues- 
day he  left  to  continue  his  journey  to  rhiladel])hia  and  the  South. 
lie  pi'eached  that  day  on  Staten  Island,  standing  upon  a  wagon,  to  an 
outdoor  audience  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  people.  In  1748  he 
was  again  in  the  country  and  possibly  at  Ncav  York;  but  on  his  visit 
in  1764,  he  writes  that  his  work  here  wjis  attende<l  with  even  more 
marked  effect  than  at  the  first  visit  just  described. 

Other  than  the  leading  sects  possessed  fine  churches.  New  York 
now,  as  of  old,  had  its  share  of  all  kinds  of  sects;  and  they  existed 
without  molestation.  The  Lutherans  had  two  (*hurches,  one  on  Rec- 
tor, the  other  on  Frankfort  streets;  and  the  Quakers  had  a  meet- 
ing-house on  CroAvn  (Liberty)  Street.  The  ^loravians  also  had  a 
congregation,  with  a  modest  chapel  on  Fair  (Fulton)  Street.  Their 
services  were  in  the  English  language,  and  a  contem])orary  says  that 
they  "consisted  princii)ally  of  female  proselytes  from  other  socie- 
ties.'' The  Baptists  had  a  small  me(*t^ng-house  on  Vanderdiflf  (Cliff) 
Street;  and  the  JcAvish  synagogue  in  Mill  (now  South  William)  Street, 
while  of  no  architectural  i)retensions  outside,  was  said  to  be  vei"y 
"  nf*iit  within.''  A  curious  instance  of  a  condition  of  affairs  that  has 
now  utterly  passed  aAvay,  and  an  evidence  that  church  and  state  werv 
not  as  \{^i  sevei*e<l  in  America,  is  the  record  ui)on  the*  Common  Council 
minutes  of  1747,  that  four  pounds  be  j)aid  the  i)ublic  ])rinter  to  defray 
the  cost  of  printing  fifty  copies  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  l)uti(»s  of  Vestry- 
men.'' We  note  once  more  that  William  Bradford  was  still  alive  to 
see  to  this  ecclesiastical  job,  for  he  did  not  die  till  five  years  later.  As 
i-eganls  schools  in  1743,  we  find  as  yet  no  buildings  i)ut  uj)  for  their 
special  accommodation;  and  in  regard  to  their  (|uality,  we  have  only 
the  most  gloomy  contemporaiy  testimony:  "The  schools  aiv  in  the 
lowest  order,  and  the  instructoi-s  want  instruction."  In  1748  the  first 
schoolhouse  was  put  up  on  Bector  Sti'eet  for  the  Episcopal  children; 
and  in  the  same  year  one  was  built  by  the  Dutch  |>eople  in  Ciarden 
Street,  opposite  the  church,  containing  also  accommodations  as  a 
i-esidence  for  the  teacher.  In  1743  a  school  had  been  oix^-netl  by  the 
Dutch  deacons  in  a.  house  in  Coi-tlandt  Stre<*t,  with  Abraham  De 
Lahoy  as  teacher,  presumably  a  son  and  namesake  of  the  person  who 
taught  school  for  the  Dutch  congi*egation  in  1()70.  Fi'ce  education 
was  an  establisluMl  fact  in  the  citv  as  earlv  as  1749.  The  chorister  of 
the  Middle  Church,  who  was  its  teacher,  had  at  least  twelve  of  his 
scholars  on  the  free  list,  six  in  reading  and  six  in  writing,  for  whom 
he  ivceived  from  the  consist oiw  a  load  of  wood,  "  half  nut,  half  oak," 
for  each  scholar,  and  £12  10s.  per  annum  in  money. 

A  great  step  forward  in  education  was  taken  in  the  founding  of 
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( 'ohiiiibia  C(»llt';;i',  at  fii-st  calletl  King's.  A  bill  passed  the  Assemblj 
on  October  22,  ]T4(i,  authorizing  the  rnising  of  a  fund  of  £2,250  by  lot- 
tery. Large  gifts  also  caine  from  individuals,  among  them  Gorernor 
llui'dy.  Clastnes  were  not  funned  till  about  1750,  and  in  1753  the  fim 
I'lTsident  was  called,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut ile  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  charter  called  for 
tuembei'ship  in  that  church  as  a  requisite  for  the  position.  This  gave 
gi-cat  offense  to  people  of  other  communions,  and  unfortunateh 
this  excellent  undertaking  led  to  auotlier  division  of  New  York  Citj 
int()  parties,  headed  in  tliis  instance  by  the  De  Lancey  family  and 
following  on  the  side  of  tlie  Episcopalians,  and  by  the  Tjivingston 
family  and  following  on  the  side  of  the  PresbytMians  and  others.  It 
imbittercd  relations  in  ])oIitic8  for  many  years  thereafter.  The  col- 
lection of  funds  went  on  slowly.  Trinity  Church  gave  ground  for  the 
btiildiugB,  cftmprising  the  Wock  bounded  by  Murray,  Church,  and 
Karcliiy  Streets  and  College  PlHce,  and  here  at  last,  on  Angust  21. 
1750.  the  cornerstone  wns   laid  by   Governor  Hardy,     Among  the 

early     graduates    of 
'■  the  college  were  sucti 

names  as  those  of 
John  Jay.  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  and  fioii- 
vemeur  Morris. 

Another     evidenn- 
that  New   York  ]>e<>- 
ple     were     alive    to 
something  more  fluir 
■•'-■?--rTC\:f~^niiu.-r,ii,-vi.,-ji,2-,  "'<■  •  -  commerce    and    \-i\\- 

.-     ■'  ■  tics,    is    afforded   by 

coLiMBiA  (king's)  foLi.i-xjK,  175111  the  fouuding  of  the 

"  Society  Libmry  "  in 
17."i4,  The  corjHU-atioii  liad  come  into  possession  of  a  library  iniioli 
earlier.  In  1700  the  Itev.  Joliu  Hhaiiie,  Jjonl  Belloniont's  chajv 
lain-iu-the-fort.  having  been  much  woiTied  by  Itector  Vesey's  con- 
duct toward  him.  left  to  i-eturu  to  England,  and  generowslv 
diinated  his  lihrary  to  the  city.  This  was  supplemented  in  1728 
by  the  gift  of  another  clerical  librai-^'.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Milliugton 
had  bequeathed  his  books,  over  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  to  the 
"  Society  fortheProi)agation  of  the  tJospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  who  de- 
cide<l  to  beslow  them  uixtn  the  benighte:!  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson.  Thus  the  "  City  Libraiy,"  doubly  theological,  had  attained 
some  respectnble  size,  and  the  coi-poration  devoted  a  room  in  the  Citv 
Hall  to  its  proper  preservation.  As  Mr.  Sharpe  was  back  in  the  coun- 
try,  he  Mas  made  custodian;  but  being  well  stricken  in  years  he  did 
not  long  live  to  attend  to  this  congenial  duty,  and  after  his  death  th<' 
books  fell  into  sad  neglect.    In  the  month  of  March,  1754,  there  were 
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together  at  an  evening  company  the  three  bi-others,  Pliilip,  TJobei-t  K., 
and  WiUiam  Livingston;  with  John  Morin  Scott,  later  to  be  heard 
from;  WHliam  Alexander  (afterward  General  and  Lord  Stirling  of 
the  patriot  army)  and  William  Smith,  Jr.  The  last  two  will  be  recog- 
nized as  sons  of  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith,  respect- 
ively. They  determined  to  start  a  movement  to  fonnd  a  library  "  to- 
ward promoting  a  spirit  of  inqiiiiy  among  the  people,  by  a  loan  of 
books  to  non-snbscribers."  These  few  yonng  friends,  four  of  them 
graduates  of  Yale  College,  went  to  work  so  energetically  that  before 
the  end  of  MiU'ch  six  hundred  pounds  had  been  raised.  Pennission 
was  readily  obtained  from  the  Corporation  to  add  the  City  Library  to 
their  own,  and  to  place  the  whole  in  a  room  in  the  City  ITall. 

Taking  our  stand — anywhei-e  between  the  yeai-s  174;^  and  17(>9 — 
on  the  heights  above  the  Brooklyn  ferry  we  could  have  taken  in  the 
wlioleCity  of  New  York  at  one  glance,  from  i*eck  Slip  to  the  Battery. 
A  few  scattered  houses  might  have  been  seen  on  the  hills  back  of 
Corlaer's  Hook;  then  in  quick  succession  would  have  b(»en  counted 
tlie  steeples  of  St.  George,  Brick  Presbyterian,  Noi^th  Dutch,  St, 
l^aul's,  and  all  the  i-est  down  to  the  one  in  Garden  Street.  Hei-e  and 
there  an  elegant  mansion  might  have  been  picked  out — Walton's, 
and  De  Peyster's,  in  Queen  Street;  possibly  I)e  Lancey's  on  Broad- 
way. Generally  the  houses  were  of  modest  elevation,  and  of  no 
very  great  size,  but  all  very  neat.  Alost  of  the  blocks  between  the  fort 
and  Hanover  Square  were  now  solidly  built  uj);  east  of  Broadway  this 
feature  was  apparent  as  far  as  Wall  Street,  and  east  of  William 
Street  as  far  as  (lolden  Hill,  the  continuation  of  John  Street;  or  even 
as  far  as  Fair  (Fulton)  Street.  But  west  of  Broadway  the  blocks  were 
sparsely  beset  all  the  way  from  the  fort  to  Chambers  Sti-eet,  and  in 
that  far-away  region  the  streets — Warren,  Murray,  Robinson  (Park 
l*lace),  Barclay,  and  Yesey — were  scarcely  more  than  laid  out  on 
paper.  In  1750  a  line  of  palisades  (extended  from  the  North  River 
to  the  East  River,  just  beyond  Chambers,  running  along  the  hill  that 
sloped  down  toward  the  Collect  Pond  (Tombs  l^rison),  and  tluMi  cut- 
ting through  some  of  the  laid-out  streets  on  the  east  side,  leaving  a 
few  clusters  of  dwellings  outside  the  defenses.  Who  could  <»xpect, 
living,  say,  at  Park  Row  and  Pearl  Street,  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city  proper?  It  was  too  unreasonably  far  out  of  town  I 
But  within  the  palisades  there  were  several  large  vacant  s])aces  even 
in  175(>.  For  instance,  the  entire  triangle  bounded  by  FuUon  Street, 
I'ark  Row,  and  Nassau  Street,  was  quite  innocent  of  habitations.  Sev- 
eral streets  were  now  paved;  Broadway  and  others  beset  with  trees. 
Altogether  the  appearance  of  the  town  was  quite  respectable,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  enthusiastic  language  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
British  navy  writing  home  in  1750.  **  The  nobleness  of  the  town,-'  he 
observe^,  "  surprised  me  more  than  the  fei-tile  appearance  of  the 
conntn\.    I  had  no  idea  of  finding  a  place  in  America,  consisting  of 
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iifiirlv  2,WW  hoiiK^'K,  clftiiiiitly  built  of  brick,  raised  on  an  eniineDfc, 
imd  the  stitH-'tK  pav(Ml  and  8i)a<-iuuK,  fuiiiished  with  commodious  kpvK 
[quays]  and  wait'liouHfM,  and  cmployiuf;  some  hundi-edH  of  vetwwlsin 
its  foi'cijtu  trade  and  tiMlieries — but  sucli  is  this  city  that  a  tpit  few  in 
Kn;;tand  can  rival  it  in  its  rIiow,  gentility,  and  hospitality." 

Some  i)ai-ticulai'ly  handsome  jirivate  i-esidences  deserve  nut'nv 
Tlie  finest  of  all  Avas  tliaf  built  by  a  nieivliaut  of  tlie  name  of  William 
\Valloii,  lie  had  ac«juii"e<i  great  wealth  in  tlie  trade  with  the  S]>anii«]i 
coldiiics.  In  173S  Lieutenant-Vtoveniop  Clarke  had  written  of  him  to 
Kngland  that  he  was  "  the  only  ijerson  in  the  place  whom  the  S]»iii- 
iaitis  permit  to  trade  at  St.  Augustine."  His  means  increnBing  witli 
tlie  years  he  resolve»i  to  build  him  a  house  in  keeping  therewith.  He 
was  living  on  Hanover  S^inaiv,  bul  he  selected  for  his  new  house  a 
Kl)ol  furtlier  up  town,  on  a  hill  along  the  line  of  Queen  (Pear!)  Stn-et. 

where  now  wi- 
have  Franklin 
Square,  and  tlif 
niiinbei-s  324  t" 
32S  I'earl  Street 
will  pretty  near- 
ly indicate  the 
precise  locatimi. 
Mere,  as  hite  as 
18fi7.  a  8ign  still 
announced  "  The 
Old  AValHui 
House,"  it  belli;: 
then  useil  as  a 
boarding  -  Imiiw 
or  hotel  for  sail- 
ors; but  in  ISSI 
it  was  timi  down 
to     make     nHtiii 

for  business.  In  the  New  Vork  Minor  of  .Maich  17.  1832,  there  is  ii 
description  of  its  ai)pearan<-e  as  it  was  then:  "A  brick  e<lili(f 
fifty  feet  in  front  and  tlii-ec'  stories  high,  built  with  HoMaai) 
hricks.  relieved  by  bntwnstone  water  tables,  lentils,  and  jams. 
The  su]>erb  staircase  in  its  ample  hall,  with  mahogony  hand- 
rails and  banisters,  by  age  as  dark  as  ebony,  would  not  disgracf 
a  iiohleman's  i)alace."  A  lady  who  had  seen  it  illuminated  in  <*elc- 
hration  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  ITGC,  sp(>ke  of  it  as  haviuj: 
'•  five  windows  in  fi-onf,  a  double-pitchwl  rmif  covered  with  tiEes,  anil 
a  double  course  of  balnstraiies  therwHi."  The  garden  extendcil  down 
the  hill  as  far  as  the  river.  Xo  wonder  some  one  in  17f»2  i-eferretl  to  it 
as  ••  tlie  nonpareil  of  llie  city."  Sir.  Walton  lived  in  a  style  suitable 
to  his  dwelling-house,  so  that  the  dinuei-s,  the  plate,  the  wines,  were 
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quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  pi-ove  the  wealth  of  the  colonists 
in  an  argument  for  their  taxation.  The  De  Lanceys  also  had  fine 
residences.  Stephen  De  Lancey,  the  foundei-  of  the  family's  foi-tune, 
built  a  noble  mansion  on  Broad  Street  on  the  corner  of  Dock 
^Pearl)  Sti-eet.  This  fell  to  Oliver  De  Lancey,  his  son,  and  became 
later  the  Fraunces  Tavern.  Stephen  De  Lancey  built  another  large 
house  on  BiH)adway,  between  the  Trinity  chui-chyard  and  Cedai* 
Street.  This  became  the  pi'operty  of  his  son  James,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  still  later  was  ti*ansfonned  into  the  ''  City  Hotel." 
Abraham  De  Peyster  had  long  before  this  built  a  broad  mansion  on 
Queen  (Pearl)  Street,  just  opposite  Little  Queen  (Cedai*)  Street,  it 
was  within  sound,  therefore,  of  that  beautiful  bell  which  he  had 
ordei-ed  cast  at  Amsterdam,  and  had  donated  to  the  Nassau  Street 
Church;  and  which  still  rings  out  from  the  48th  Street  Collegiate 
Church  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  life  in  New  York  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  colonial  capital.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  strictly  Cimservative  colonist,  who  would  never 
liave  had  it  anything  else  but  a  colonial  capitiil,  it  had  at  this  time 
i-eached  a  very  ideal  condition.  *'  In  the  year  1752  New  York  was  in 
its  happiest  state,'^  wrote  a  loyalist  historian  aftei^^^ard,  deploring 
sevei"ance  fi'om  the  mother  country.  To  lilm  this  wais  the  **  Golden 
Age  of  New  York,"  which  could  not  be  improved  upon.  ''  The  colony 
was  extending  its  trade,  encouraging  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  culti- 
vating its  lands.  Its  inhabitants  were  daily  increasing  in  riches  and 
wealth  and  opulence.  They  were  at  the  same  time  hxborious,  indus- 
trious, and  frugal,  lived  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  though  with 
gi-eat  economy."  It  was  too  bad  that  all  this  should  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  struggle  for  independence,  but  theiv  are  some  that  do  not 
regix?t  it  quite  so  much  as  honest  Judge  Thomas  Jones.  Perhaps  one 
reason  that  the  people  could  not  be  kept  contented  with  a  meek  colo- 
nial condition,  in  which  they  might  be  happily  robbed,  and  prosper- 
ously trampled  upon,  was  that  newspapers  were  increasing  among 
them,  for,  of  course,  their  business  is  to  find  fault  with  all  existing 
things.  The  old  New  York  Gaztitc^  as  already  stated,  was  taken 
in  hand  by  James  Parker  in  1743  suid  published  under  the  name  of 
the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Postboy.  In  a  conflict  of  au- 
thority between  Clintxin  and  the  Assembly  in  1747,  James  Parker 
boldly  defie<l  the  Govenior.  But  Avhen  the  Assembly  ordered  the 
aiTest  of  him  and  his  partner  in  1750  for  having  ci-iticise<l  sharply  the 
people  of  some  of  the  upper  counties,  the  two  editors  very  meekly 
apologized  and  retracted  their  statements.  The  New  York  Jour- 
tial  held  on  to  life  until  1752,  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat  pre- 
carious, for  in  1751,  in  the  issue  of  February  25,  we  find  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  "  countrs'  subscribers  "  to  pay  their  arrears.  Some  of 
them    were    behind    upward    of    seven    years..   "Now,"    continues 
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voHiiy:  Zeuger  witb  iiiuoli  pathos,  "  as  I  have  served  them  so  long,  I 
lliiuk  it  is  time,  ay,  high  time,  too,  tliat  they  give  me  luy  outset,  for 
thev  may  veiily  believe  tlmt  my  very  cloiithes  (sicj  are  filmust  wtirii 
out."  In  174(i  the  Ihviiiiiy  Post  was  iiilded  to  the  uumber  of  llie 
L'ity  journals,  ami  died  soou  from  a  "  looseness  iu  grammar  and  com- 
plications  in  orthography."  In  1752,  Hugh  (iaine,  printer  and  book- 
seller at  the  Higii  of  the  "  Bible  and  Crown,"  iu  ilanover  Squai-e— 
where  he  sold  theatre  tickets,  as  duly  recorded  in  Cooper's  "  SataiiK- 
toe  "- — added  aluo  tliis  other  service  to  the  public  by  Btartiug  a  news- 
paper, which  he  jjave  the  airy  title  of  the  New  York  Mercury.  It 
was  well  conducted  and  won  fame  as  tlie  best  paper  iu  the  col- 
onies, in  I7(i3  the  name  was  changed  to  ^ew  York  (JazcHf  and 
^y<•(■kIjf  MrrcHnj:  it  was  then  inclined  to  be  patriotic,  but  its  \w\\- 
tics  changed  with  the  advent  iif  the  Ilriti«li  in  town.  Out  of  the  wm- 
ti-ovei-sy  betw<'eii  Kpiscnpanan  and  Pii'sbyterian  leaders  aueut  the 
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he  establishment  of  a 
peiiodieal  tliat  was 
scmiewhat  of  the  natiuv 
4)f  I  magazine.  If  was 
(  ill*  d  the  huh-iH-iHltnl 
Utfiidvr.  Its  fii-st  issue 
w  IH     dated     Xuveniber 

HI  1752.  but  its  luM 
i.  line  out  as  early  as 
<)<t»ibn-.  17rj:t.    Itsliter- 

in  st  imlanl  was  ipiitf 
in  uhance  of  its  coii- 
t(  iitporaries.  and  it 
counted  among  its  coii- 
itui  Burr,  I^residcnt  uf 


tributors  William    Livingston,  the 
Princeton  College,  and  William  Alexander. 

The  sociability  and  hosi)itality  of  New  York  jteople  an'  constantly 
Kpoken  of  by  thow  whose  words  have  come  d<iwn  to  us  from  these 
early  days.  It  was  tlicir  uniform  ti-stiniony  that  New  York  was  one 
of  the  most  so<ial  plac«^  in  the  world.  Smith,  the  historian,  tells  of 
weekly  clubs  among  the  men,  and  doubtless  it  was  at  one  of  those 
liapl>y,  infonnal  meetings  in  .March,  17">4,  of  which  he  writes,  that  the 
jiroject  of  t  he  Society  Library  was  started.  The  ladies,  he  sjiys.  were 
not  i-eaders;  but  they  wen-  extremely  tine  honsekeepei-s,  Avhich  he 
is  just  enough  to  ascribe  to  t  he  influence  of  Dufeh  traditions.  A'et  tlie 
ladies  enjoyed  "  concerts  of  music,"  while  balls  and  receptions,  tixt, 
were  not  infre([ucnt.  These  lliat  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  great, 
were,  of  <-ours<',  exclusive.  Hut  there  were  also  those  of  a  more  pnblii' 
and  pronnscuoiis  sort,  wlii<h  were  held  usually  in  the  large  assembly 
or  recej)! ion-rooms,  called  "  Ijong  Kooms,"  of  the  principal  taverns; 
and  frequently  also  in  the  s]iacious  hall  in  the  second  stoi-i,-  of  the 
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Koyal  Exchange  in  15ioad  Street.  It  is  stated  that  dancing  assem- 
blies were  held  once  a  fortnight  during  the  winter  seasous.  Uayeties 
like  these  were  of  course  quite  in  keeping  with  the  city's  character  as 
a  colonial  capital,  and  would  give  the  youug  peojjle  from  up  the  river 
all  the  polisli  they  needed  iu  the  elegancit»«  aud  graces  of  society. 
Again,  as  a  result  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  troops  in  the  city, 
these  entertainments  were  supplemented  by  performances  on  the 
stage.  There  had  been  theatrical  perfonnances  in  New  York  before 
this  jH^riod,  in  storehouses  on  the  wharves,  and  other  places.  In  1750, 
however,  something  more  nearly  lik(*  a  thealiM*  was  begun  in  a  barn- 
like structure  on  Kip  (Nassau)  Street  not  far  from  the  Dutch  Church, 
which  had  belonged  to  Kip  Van  Dam,  and  could  hold  only  about  three 
hundred  people.  Here,  still,  in  November,  175:$,  Shakespearian  plays 
were  given,  followed  always  by  some  brief  farce.  It  was  then  called 
the  New  Theater,  so  that  the  place  tii-st  occupiinl  in  17v)0  may  have 
btH^n  enlarged  and  better  adapted  to  its  purjujses.  A  second  theater 
ninst  have  b(»en  put  up  soon  after,  for  in  1754  tlu»  (UmmI  for  a  lot  at  144 

Fulton  Street  mentions  that  it^s  situaition  wuh  in  '•  the  rear  of  the 

• 

theater-h»t.''  This  brings  the  theater  at  17  John  Stivt^t,  between 
J^i-oadwav  and  Nassau.  In  Januarv,  1700,  Lieutenant-tiovernor  De 
Lanc(*y  gave  ijermission  to  build  another  theater  in  Chapel  Street, 
lu^'ar  J^eekman.  In  November  it  was  i-eady  for  th(»  public,  a  tragedy 
being  presented,  followed  by  a.  farce,  according  to  the  regulation- 
[irogram  of  those  days.  J$ox(*s  were  sold  for  8s.  Tickets  for  the  pit 
cost  5s,  for  the  gall(M-ies  3s.  But  tlu*  population  (^f  New  Y'ork  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  this  advanced  state  of  "  capital  "  (*xist<*nce.  When  Colden 
granted  a  license  for  another  thi^ater  in  Heekman  Street,  the  Assem- 
bly disai)proved  of  his  acl.  Mayor  Crugc^-  ev(Mi  urge<l  the  passage  of 
a  law  forbidding  theatrical  performanc(*s  altogether,  an<l  in  17()(>  a 
mob  destroved  tlie  l^i^kman  Street  theater. 

Thei-e  were  other  evidences  that  New  York  was  as  yet  quite  pro- 
vincial, however  much  of  a  <M)lonial  cai)ital.  The  dress  was  mod<*led 
after  the  costumes  of  the  (VjuH  of  St.  Janu^^s.  (lentlemen  in  evening 
companies  Avore  long-waiste<l  coats  of  velvet  of  various  colors,  em- 
bi^oideivd  with  gold  or  silver  hue;  the  vests  were  long  and  of  brilliant 
patterns  and  hues;  small  clothes  of  rich  stuff*,  silk  stockings,  with  dia- 
mond, or  gold,  or  silver  buckled  sho(»s.  There  was  of  course  the 
peruke  ui>on  the  head,  an<l  the  handsome,  straight  rapier  by  the  side. 
The  ladies  dressed  tlH»ir  hair  low  or  high,  whatever  the  latent  mode 
demanded;  wore*  stitT-laced  bodices,  high-h(M»l(Ml  coloi-ed  shoes,  or  slip- 
pei-s  of  the  daintiest  make.  They  cairiiHl  costly  fans.  Yet  while  these 
fashions  remind  one  of  ])olite  circles  '*  at  home,''  theit*  is  something 
suggestively  bucolic  about  the  fact  that  when,  in  1757,  the  wife  of 
(Jenei-al  (iates  was  seen  riding  abroad  in  a  riding-habit  such  as  Eng- 
lish ladies  Avere  accustome<l  to  wear,  iKM)ple  raised  their  hands  in 
holy  hoiTor,  saying  that  sh(»  woiv  '"  men's  clothes,''  aud  prot<*sted  that 
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'*  the  mannei^s  of  the  times  did  not  admit  of  such  female  display."  A 
serious  drawback  to  the  city's  growth  in  good  social  mateiial  was  the 
abominable  practice  of  the  transportation  of  criminals  to  which  the 
mother  country  was  addicted.  There  wei*e  bitter  complaiuts  in  the 
Independent  Refleeior  on  this  subject,  the  transportation  of  felons 
to  the  colonies  being  freely  characterized  as  an  outrage  to  the  deceui 
element  there — relieving  one  part  of  the  British  dominions  from  the 
plagues  of  mankind,  to  cast  them  upon  another.  The  climate  of 
the  city  was  so  good  that  to  this  cause  was  attributed  the  fact  that  so 
few  suicides  occurred  thei*e.  Nevertheless,  the  increasing  populatiuu, 
without  sanitary  jjrecautions  on  the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  knowl- 
edge, entailed  ujjon  New  York,  as  upon  cities  in  Europe,  frequent  visi- 
tiitions  of  the  pestilence.  It  was  lamented  that  thei'e  were  such  loust* 
regulations  about  physicians.  "  We  have  no  law  to  protect  the  lives 
of  tlie  King's  subjects,'-  writes  William  Smith,  Jr.,  about  the  yeai- 
171)2,  **  from  the  malpractice  of  pretendei-s."  Any  man  might  set  up 
for  a  physician,  or  apothecary,  or  surgeon.  No  candidates  for  thest* 
important  profetjsions  were  examined,  licensed,  or  sworn.  In  175»S 
New  Y'ork  had  forty  doctors,  and  the  Independent  Ri:fievioi\ 
taking  up  this  question  of  public  interest  also,  recommended  earn- 
estly that  regulations  should  be  established  to  save  tlie  people  from 
quacks.  In  1700  rigid  provisions  of  that  kind  wei*e  enacted  by  the 
Provincial  Assembly. 

The  capital,  with  English  gentlemen  in  it,  officials,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  withal,  plenty  of  the  fair  sex  tinged  with  English  uotious  of 
what  was  au  fait — could  hiu'dly  fail  to  have  mcing  among  its  attrac- 
tions. A  race  track  was  laid  out  in  1742  on  the  Church  property 
where  the  Astor  Ilouse  now  stands,  and  eight  years  later  it  was  still 
there,  for  Lewis  Moiris,  Jr.'s  hoi-se  won  a  prize  fi'oni  five  entries. 
There  was  a  racecoui-se  also  at  (ii-eenwich  in  1753,  on  Admiral  War- 
ren's estate,  Oliver  De  Lancey  being  in  charge  of  the  **  events."  A 
third  coui-se  was  laid  out  at  Harlem.  Meiinwhile  the  track  at  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  was  still  very  iK)pular.  *'  Society  "  in  ehaii's  and 
chaises  crossed  the  ferry  on  the  day  befoi-e  the  races  and  si)ent  the 
night  in  taveiois  conveniently  n(»ar.  In  May,  1750,  it  was  estimated 
that  as  many  as  a  thousand  horses  had  collecteil  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  175r>  there  was  a  famous  boat  race  on  the  river.  Sixteen  whale- 
boats  had  gathered  at  N(*w  Yolk,  all  fi'oni  Cai)e  Cod.  Thc^e  wore 
mann(Ml  by  fisheiinen  who  had  b(HMi  engaged  to  do  ba teat u-ser vice  on 
the  Canada  waters,  in  the  (•anii)aign  then  planning.  One  of  thesi* 
boats,  manncMl  by  six  nu^i,  was  i)itted  against  a  boat  manneil  by  six 
of  N(*w  York's  best  oai'smen.  But  it  was  hard  to  cope  with  sucli 
sturdy  knights  of  the  oar  as  the  men  from  Cape  C*od,  who  weiv  in  con- 
stant and  hard  jnactice  all  their  lives  long.  They  easily  beat  the  men 
of  the  city. 

In  the  early  months  of  175()  our  little  colonial  capital  was  thrown 
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into  a  Hiitter  of  ])leaHaiit  excitement  by  the  ari-ival  of  a  verj'  impor- 
taiit  iK*i'80iia;j;e,  wlio  was  woi*tli  iiioi*e  than  all  the  royal  (itivernoi'n 
shire  Unrnet  pnt  togetiier,  with  a  few  t!;euerals  like  lAtudonn  and 
Aberei-onibie  into  the  bargain.  The  fame  of  the  hero  of  "  Bnuhlofk'H 
tlefeiit  "  iiad  jjone  thi*onnh  all  the  rolouies,  since  that  nielauoholy 
event  <iJi  the  banks  of  the  ^lonongaliela,  Jnly  9,  1755,  "  Your  name," 
wnite  some  one  from  Phihulelpbia,  "  is  nioi-e  talked  of  in  Philadelphia 
than  thai  of  any  other  imtroii  in  the  army."  We  refer  of  coni-se  to 
<ieorne  Washinfrton,  now  Colonel  and  0<Hnniaiider-in-Obief  of  all  the 
Virftinia  militia.  A  captain  of  tlie  i-egnlar  army,  with  a  company  of 
thirty  men  nnder  him,  claimed  to  ontrank  the  ^lilitia-Colonel,  making; 
considenible  ti-ouble  for  \Vashinston  in  coiidncting  liis  oi)eration8 


BROAD  8TRKET  AND  CITT  HALL. 

ajjiainst  hostile  Indians  ou  the  bordei-s.  So  he  i-esoived  to  come  North 
and  have  this  vexations  qnestion  of  rank  settletl  once  for  all.  The 
successor  of  Braddock  was  Jlajor-tieneral  Shirley,  whose  head^jnar- 
tei"H  wei-e  at  Boston,  and  \VaHhinn;ti)n  detennined  to  visit  this  officer 
in  jK-i-son,  and  get  his  dec-ision.  On  Febniaiy  4,  1750,  thus  a  few 
weeks  befoi-e  he  completed  his  twenty-thii-d  year,  he  and  two  com- 
panions starte<l  fi-om  Hit.  Vernon.  They  traveled  on  horeebaok,  and 
each  was  attended  by  a  mounted  black  aen-ant.  The  party  stopped  at 
Philadelphia,  and  were  received  thei-e  ivith  great  enthusiasm.  The 
next  stop  was  at  New  York  City.  It  must  have  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  town  to  behold  tlii*ee  mounted  officers  and  three  servants 
behind  them,  clattering  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  Black 
Horse  Tavern,  on  Garden  Sti*eet  near  Broad,  or  to  the  Royal  Oak  on 
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Broadway,  below  Excliaiifi^e  Place.  Or  perhaps  Wasliinjxton  was  on- 
tei'tained  at  the  home  of  liis  friend  Beverley  Robinson,  the  sou  of 
Speaker  John  Robinson,  of  the  Virj>inia  House  of  Burp^esses.  Ther<* 
was  a  house  on  the  corner  of  Park  Place  and  Broadway  at  that  time, 
and  the  street  running  to  th(*  river  was  not  known  by  the  modern 
name,  but  is  called  Robinson  Street  on  a  map  of  1756.  Possiblv 
young:  Robinson  was  living  there.  He  had  mamed  a  wealthy  Now 
York  lady,  a  daughter  of  Adolphus  Philipse,  the  prominent  merchant, 
landholder  and  councilor.  The  cavalcade  must  have  excited  c<m- 
siderable  attention.  Washington's  figui-e  was  a  splendid  one,  in  size 
and  propoi'tion  beyond  ordinal'^-  men,  and  his  horses  were  always  of 
the  finest  bre(*d  and  form.  The  three  young  officers  were  g^^i^geous  in 
tlHMr  colonial  unifomis,  sword  knots  of  gold  and  scarlet,  hats  of  the 
latef^t  fashion,  glittering  with  gold  lace.  Fpon  the  honsinjrs  of  man 
and  master  was  embroid(»red  the  Washington  crest.  They  woi*e  flow- 
ing militar>^  cloaks,  adorned  with  gold  lac(».  The  servants  too  wen* 
richly  attired:  what  in  the  master's'  accouterment  was  crold-laccfl 
was  silver-laced  for  them,  and  Washington's  was  in  complete  liverv 
corresponding  to  the  (»o1or  of  the  arms  of  his  house. 

After  a  brief  stay  the  pai'ty  sp(Ml  along  out  of  town  by  the  Bowcit 
Road,  throuL»'h  Harlem  and  so  on  to  Kingsbridge  on  their  way  to  Bos- 
ton. But  off  a  little  from  the  road,  standing  high  on  the  bluffs  be- 
yond the  Village  of  Harlem  and  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the 
countrv  bevond  the  river,  stood  a  handsome  countrv  house.  We  will 
come  across  it  later  as  the  ^Forris  House,  airain  later  as  the  Jumel 
IFansion,  and  as  such  we  can  go  and  look  at  it  as  it  stands  in  its  oriiri- 
nal  position  on  101st  Str(H»t.  near  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  This  was  tlie 
countrv  seat  of  Beverley  Robinson,  and,  of  course,  the  party  must  hnlt 
hei*e.  Washington's  mission  at  Boston  was  accomplished  after  a  stnv 
of  ten  davs,  the  commander*  of  thirtv  men  being  put  into  his  pi-oper 
place.  He  and  his  friends  then  started  back  for  home.  A  second  time 
they  stopped  at  New  York;  but  we  read  of  no  second  soiourn  at  Philn 
delphia.  Was  it  then  true  that  the  impressionable  Washinirtou,  Jil- 
readv  hit  hard  bv  the  arrows  of  Tupid  on  more  than  one  previous 
occasion,  was  smitten  bv  one  of  the  New  York  belles?  Mary  Philipse, 
statelv,  beautiful,  and  wealthv,  Avas  the  sister  of  ^fi^.  Beverlev  Robin- 
son, and  Washinirton  must  have  been  thrown  familinrlv  into  her  so 
cietv.  Hence  tradition  has  it  that  he  fc^ll  in  love  with  her,  but  thnt 
she  declined  his  addresses.  She  must  have  been  obdurate  indeed. 
Washinr^ton  had  all  the  prnces  of  person  to  attract  the  female  eve. 
and  his  famo  for  unnaralleled  braveiw  in  the  field  was  in  the  month  of 
all  the  colour.  His  character  too  was  of  the  finest  and  loftiest  nunl- 
ity.  It  seems  as  if  he  must  haA'e  been  irresistible.  Perhaps  he  made 
no  advances:  the  Philipse  blood  was  not  inclined  to  pulsate  vir^or 
ouslv  on  the  side  of  the  people  ar^ainst  the  crown,  and  even  then  inti- 
mations of  that  loyalism  which  bade  her  finallv  m«nrry  Captain  Roger 
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Morris,  an  Euj^lish  ofticei*,  au<l  prefer  exile  to  England  to  indopend- 
enee  in  America,  may  have  cropped  out.  Such  was  her  imputation  for 
sti-ength  of  mind,  that  some  one  ventured  to  say  that  if  Washington 
had  married  her  he  would  never  have  fought  on  the  side  of  the  pa- 
trit>ts.  This  is  all  conjecture,  of  course,  and  very  doubtful  at  that. 
It  may  have  bc^Mi  this  very  attitude*  of  mind  which  prevented  cordi- 
ality and  alHnity  between  two  young  people  otherwise  so  hand- 
somely matched.  In  March,  175r>,  he  was  back  in  Virginia  over- 
whelmed with  work,  and  though  rallied  about  Miss  Philii)se,  and 
warned  that  Captain  Morris  was  about  to  capture  Iht,  \w  ser(»nely 
kept  on  in  the  line  of  duty,  with  no  evidences  of  a  broken  heai-t. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  in  the  autumn  of  1752  an  import^mt 
change  in  the  calendar  was  niad(»  by  the  English  authorities  for  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies.  The  ten  days  dropped  out  of  the  calendar  by 
Pope  (iregory  in  1584, — the  accumulations  of  a  slight  eiTor  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  length  of  thi*  year, — had  not  heivtofore  becMi  r(M*og- 
nlzeil  by  England  as  it  had  been  on  the  (\)ntinent,  and  th(\v  had  ac- 
cordingly grown  to  eleven  days.  They  W(*re  now  ordered  dropped 
betwcvn  September  2  and  14,  so  as  to  advance  Englan<rs  datcn^  of 
ivcord  an<l  harmonize  them  with  those  of  other  civilized  imtions.  At 
the  same  time  the*  year  was  decr<»ed  to  begin  on  January  1,  instead  of 
on  March  25  or  27,  as  before,  which  had  always  neci^ssitated  a  double 
marking  of  the  year-numb<*r  during  those  nearly  thnn*  mouths.  One 
wondei-s  whether  Washington  celiduated  his  birtlulay  on  the  22d  or 
on  the  11th  of  February,  during  his  visit  to  New  York  and  Bostcm. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PREPARING    FOR    INDEPENDENCE. 

ELL  might  the  eoii)orati(>ii  of  tlie  **  ancient  city  "  of  >rew 
York  pay  coiiipliineiits  to  General  Amherst  and  present 
him  witli  the  freeihuu  of  tlie  city.  Prosperity  was  bouud 
to  visit  her  citizens  at  the  restoration  of  pea(?e,  the  threat 
of  the  North  removcHl  and  tlie  seas  ch*ared  of  the  preying  enemy.  Tlie 
progress  of  the  war,  how(»ver,  had  only  made  the  people  of  New  York 
better  acfpiainted  with  their  own  impoi-tance  in  the  guidance  of  legis- 
lation. They  had  not  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple had  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  government,  because  they, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  held  the  pui-ne-strings. 
Cornburv's  ras(*alitv  had  taught  them  this  useful  lesson.  Thev  lia<l 
assumed  the  right  to  vot(»  ai)proi)riations  in  order  to  save  the  ti'eas- 
ury :  to  keej)  it  uj)  now  was  to  save  the  State. 

The  war  against  tlie  French  and  Indians  of  Canada  had  ha<l  a  glori- 
(ms  issue,  but  it  had  caiused  a  vast  in(*rease  of  England's  public  debt, 
which  now  attained  the  alanning  figure  of  one  hundi-ed  and  foi'ty 
millions  of  pounds.  To  meet  this  lu^avy  obligation  England  had  mM»(l 
of  drawing  ui)on  her  it^sources  in  rvery  quarter  of  the  empiiv.  (Vr- 
tainly  she  might  contidently  look  to  America  for  suppoi-t  in  this  par- 
ticular. Her  colonies  there  were  i)erhai)s  more  directly  and  largely 
benefited  by  the  defeat  of  the  FriMich  and  the  conquest  of  Canada 
than  any  other  ])ai't,  of  the  English  dominions.  They  had  borne  a 
noble  pari,  in  the  conflict,  having  furnished  no  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  No  one  appreciated  more  keenly  than  Pitt,  the  states- 
man to  whose  sagacity  the  pr(»sent  results  were  mainly  due,  how  im- 
portant was  the  shaiv  contributed  by  the  colonial  forces  to  those  re- 
sults and  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom.  Yet  it  was  but  i"easonable 
that  they  should  now  also  bear  a  part  in  the  burden  of  debt.  No  valid 
objection  could  have  been  brought  against  this  proposition:  no  lawful 
com])laint  would  have  been  made  against  the  caiTying  into  effect  of 
any  such  purpose.  It  all  dei)ended  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done. 

It  was  not  apt  to  be  well  or  wisely  done  under  the  King  now  upon 
the  throne.  George  TIT.  had  begun  to  reign  only  a  year  or  so  before 
this.  It  was  his  aim  not  only  to  reign,  but  also  to  govern.  "  Be  a 
king,  George,''  had  been  the  constant  adnionition  of  his  mother,  from 
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his  boyhood  up.  He  had  hardly  iutelligence  enough  to  comprehend 
that  peiTSOual  government  had  become  out  of  date  since  James  II/s 
flight,  and  the  "  Bill  of  Kights  "  under  which  William  III.  consented 
to  sit  upon  the  throne.  Yet  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances he  was  actually  enabled  to  i*epi"oduce  something  of  tlie  state 
of  things  he  desired.  Men  had  their  price  in  that  day,  and  parties 
were  ready  to  split  up  after  standing  nearly  a  century.  Nevertlieless 
it  seemed  as  if  the  region  where  the  most  distinct  assei-tion  of  the 
King's  pei-sonal  will  could  be  most  safely  made,  would  be  England's 
colonies  on  the  American  continent.  Here  certain  crown  pivroga- 
tives  had  been  clearly  usui-ped,  without  Bills  of  Rights  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  seized  in  moments  of  exigency,  and  held  on  to  only  ui)on  the 
practical  but  yet  rather  unconstitutional  basis  that  i>ossesaion  is  nine 
points  in  law.  "  It  is  historically  correct,"  says  Prof.  John  Fiske, 
speaking  of  George  III.,  "  to  regard  him  as  the  person  chiefly  I'espon- 
sible  -'  in  bringing  on  the  American  Kevolution.  "  For  him,  as  well 
as  for  the  colonief*  it  was  a  desperate  struggle  for  political  existence. 
He  was  glad  to  force  on  the  issue  in  America  rather  than  in  England, 
because  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  enlist  British  local  feeling 
against  the  Americans  as  a  remote  set  of  i-ebels,  with  whom  English- 
men had  no  interests  in  common,  and  thus  obscure  the  i-eal  nature  of 
the  issue.  The  victors^  of  the  Americans  put  an  end  to  the  personal 
government  of  the  King." 

The  English  statesmen  had  (]uickly  seen  what  it  meant  when  the 
Assembly  of  New  York,  under  Cornbury,  had  taken  upon  thems<»lves 
to  vote  government  sui)plies  only  from  year  to  year,  to  vote  no  sala- 
ries to  officers  except  by  name,  as  well  as  to  elect  their  own  Treasurer. 
It  rained  instructions  to  every  Boyal  Governor  since,  insisting  upon 
the  abandonment  of  such  i)ractices.  Lord  Lovelace  had  to  meet  the 
first  brunt  of  the  refusal  which  grew  only  the  more  determined  as  the 
demands  were  repeated,  and  as  the  urgency  of  the  rulei-s  at  home  con- 
vinced the  colonists  more  thoroughly  of  the  value  of  the  pi'erogative 
they  had  seized.  Hunter  and  Burnet,  men  of  liberal  sentiments, 
struggled  with  more  or  less  gi-ace  to  be  loyal  to  their  instructions. 
Cosby  trampled  upon  the  most  clearly  established  colonial  rights,  but 
could  do  nothing  with  this,  and  so  the  Assembly  was  neither  called 
nor  dissolved,  and  legislation  and  appropriation  were  paralyzed  to- 
gether. Gov.  Cl.inton,  imagining  he  was  still  the  commander  of  a 
ship,  was  kept  in  a  continual  turmoil  by  vain  eflforis  to  make  his  in- 
junctions tell.  Poor  Osbom  was  driven  to  despair  and  suicide,  but 
the  Assembly  could  not  be  moved  from  their  position,  and  thereby 
commit  political  suicide.  George  TTI.  thought  it  was  high  time  to  put 
an  end  to  this  persistent,  high-handed  disregard  of  the  instructions 
given  to  Royal  Governors.  Neither  he  nor  his  ministers  did  or  would 
see  the  unwisdom  of  coercion.  They  did  not  appreciate  that  this  prac- 
tice, whatever  might  have  been  its  origin,  after  being  the  vogue  for 
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more  than  half  a  centurv,  had  better  be  i'eeo}j:iiized  as  a  right.  After 
all,  the  colonists  were  British  subjects,  and,  respecting  these  pivi-oga- 
tives  of  lepslation,  they  stood  upon  the  precise  {i:round  of  subjects  at 
home.  If  money  had  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies  to  maintain  the  em- 
pire as  now  extended,  or  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  gi-eat  debt^it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  done  so  alonp:  the  lines  hitherto  fol- 
lowed in  the  administration  of  the  colonial  funds.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  there  would  have  been  a  generous  and  cheerful  response.  Sudi 
had  b(»en  made  to  every  appeal  for  the  fi-equent  and  usually  abortivt* 
(Canadian  cami)ai<»:ns,  from  that  of  1710  to  the  last.  There  was  i\w 
warmest  feeling  of  aflfection,  (»ven  of  deference  and  devotion,  toward 
the  home  country.  Benjamin  Franklin  truly  informed  the  Flonse  of 
Commons  that  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  evei-ywiiere  was  '^  the  best 
in  th(»  world.  .  .  .  Tliev  Avei-e  led  bv  a  thi*ead.  Thev  had  not  onlv 
a  respect  but  an  aflfection  for  Oreat  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs 
and  mannei-s." 

Instead,  then,  of  going  to  work  in  the  proper  w-ay,  de])ending  upon 
this  almost  devout  loyalty,  and  recognizing  the  methods  that  had 
grown  to  be  rights, — quite  the  contrary  w^as  done.  To  i-eacli  the  rva- 
sonable  and  commendable  object  of  subsidies  or  appropriaticms  or  a 
rev(*nu(*,  all  former  concessions  were  withdrawn,  and  all  the  ac- 
customed practices  of  legislation  upon  the  model  of  the  Parliament  at 
home,  were  swept  away.  This  was  sowing  the  wind,  and  the  whirl- 
wind was  soon  ready  for  the  reaping.  Tt  was  announced  by  tlit» 
King's  ministers  that  disobedience  to  the  instructions  would  in» 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  Assemblies  could  not  be  allowed  to  limit  tlu* 
supplies  in  amount  or  time,  nor  even  to  discuss  them  at  all,  but  wero 
simply  to  vote  them  a^  demanded.  The  colonies  would  be  taxod 
directlv  bv  Parliament.  A  civil  list  must  be  voted  fii-st  of  all,  thns 
making  utterly  independent  of  the  will  or  criticism  of  the  people's 
r(»presentatives,  the  governors,  judges,  and  all  other  royal  officers. 
^Moreover,  after  this,  tenure  of  tlu^se  offices  was  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  King's  pleasure  without  regard  to  behavior.  To  make  this 
scheme  most  steadily  effective,  the  disturbing  element  of  ])ossible  ao- 
])eals  to  earlier  grants  and  instruments  was  to  be  removed :  that  is,  all 
the  colonial  charters  were  to  be  annulled  at  one  fell  sweep.  The  old 
navigation  laws,  so  rigorous  and  galling  that  they  had  been  rec^ularlv 
evaded  under  everv  governor,  were  to  be  put  into  rigid  execution.  Fi- 
nally, in  order  to  secure  obedience  to  these  various  measures,  a  stand- 
inir  armv  was  to  be  stationed  and  maintained  in  America. 

Tt  can  easily  be  imagined  what  an  eflTect  such  a  program  of  adminis- 
tration would  have  upon  a  people  accustomed  to  all  the  essential 
parts  of  self-irovernment  for  over  fifty  years.  Tt  is  an  exceedingly 
superficial  vicAv  of  the  situation  that  the  historian  Lecky  displavs 
when  he  savs  that  all  that  Pitt  wanted  to  do  was  to  establish  an  amiv 
of  ten  thousand  men  for  the  protection  of  the  colonists,  and  that  lie 
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nKkftI  til**!!!  to  routribnte  to  its  support  oiilv  nhout  £1 0(1,000,  or  a  third 
of  tlie  cost  of  its  iiiaintenaiir*'.  Pitt  in  tlie  fifKt  phicp  liml  notliiii}!;  to 
do  witli  the  nipasHres  just  mentioin'<l.  It  i-fxinii-ed  men  of  otlicr  and 
less  caliber  to  propose  sncli  outrages  upon  five  subjeotK.  While  to 
such  measures  as  desei-ibed  above, — however  mildly  adiuiiiistered. 
hrn\ever  materially  beiieficial  to  themselves,  and  however  lightly 
bearing  npon  their  porkets, — the  rolonists  eonld  not  ronseiit  and  re- 
main worthy  of  freedom.  The  whole  case  was  well  i)nt  by  John  Morin 
Reott,  whom  we  met  as  one  of  tlume  yonn<;  friends  who  founded  the 
Society  Librai-y  in  1754.  and  of 
whom  we  Khali  frequently  hear 
amid  the  atJ'tifi""*'  soon  to  be 
recorded.  In  an  article  in  one  of  the 
jonrnalK  of  the  day  he  wrote:  "  If 
the  interest  of  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  cannot  be  made  to 
coincide;  if  the  same  c<mstitiition 
cannot  take  place  in  both;  if  tin- 
welfare  of  the  mother  country 
necessarily  recpiires  a  saeritice  of 
the  most  valuable  natural  rijjhts 
of  Hie  colonies,  tln'ir  riuhf  of  niak- 
in;:  their  own  laws  and  disjHtsinj; 
of  tlieir  own  property  by  i'ei)resen- 
tatives  of  tlieir  own  choosinj;. — then 
tlie  connection  between  them  ouiilit 
to  cense,  and  sooner  or  later  it  ninst 
inevitablv  cea.se." 

The  doubtful  honor  of  having 
Kunr^jestcd  to  the  En<<;lish  Oovern- 
ntent  the  idea  of  taxinji  the  colo- 
nies by  conipellin<!;  the  use  of 
stamped  paper  in  all  lefJial  and  mer- 
cantile ti-ansnctions.  as  well  as  for 
iiian-iajie  licenses,  —  beIon;js  to 
Lieulenant-Crovernor  Olarke.  It 
was  nr»t  acted  upon  at  his  sufrpes- 
tion.  but  the  times  were  ri))e  for  it  now.  On  Jlarcli  !(,  17tl4,  notice 
was  given  in  Tarlianient  by  Txird  (Ireiiville.  the  I'l-iiiie  Minister,  that  a 
bill  would  be  introduced  shortly  providing  for  the  raising  of  a  ivveuue 
fi-oiii  .\merica  by  stamped  pa])er.  The  Xew  York  Assembly  led  the 
other  Colonial  Assemblies  in  i»etitions  to  King  and  Parliament,  beg- 
ging that  such  a  direct  infringement  npon  their  liberties  be  not  per- 
petrated. The  King's  Privy  Council  advised  liiui  to  jdace  these  ]»efi- 
tions  before  Parliament.  Ttnt  in  his  effort  "  to  be  King."  he  acted  on 
liis  own  counsel,  and  did  not  present  them.    Xearly  a  year  after  Oren- 
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ville's  notice  tlio  fitamp  Act  was  introduced.  It  passed  the  Commons 
on  l^'ebrnary  7,  17(>5,  went  sailing  through  the  Lords  without  debate, 
and  on  Marcli  22,  1705,  received  the  King's  signatui'e  and  became  law. 
In  April  the  news  of  i)assage  and  signature  reached  New  York  CMty. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  this  juncture  the  Chief  Magistracy 
should  have  been  held  by  one  so  entii'ely  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
oAvn  people.  Colden's  cawer  as  Lieutenant-Governor  presents  a  n»- 
markable  record.  The  post  was  advocated  as  a  permanent  one  by 
Clinton  with  the  idea  of  bestowing  it  on  him.  But  it  did  not  come  to 
him  until  a  year  after  the  death  of  James  De  Ijancey,  or  in  1761. 
ThrcM?  months  later  (leneral  Monckton  arrived  to  assume  the  Gover- 
noiship.  But  he  soon  left,  and  Colden  was  in  power  again  for  a  few 
months,  ov  till  June,  17()2.  Monckton  came  back  and  ruled  for  a  year, 
when  Colden  assumed  the  duties  of  administration  from  June  28, 
17r>3,  to  November  13,  1765.  On  that  day  Sir  HeniT  Moore  became 
(lovernor.  He  died  in  September,  1769,  when  Colden  again  oflSciated 
for  thirteen  months,  or  until  October  19,  1770.  Earl  Diinmore,  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  ilooi-e,  remained  only  about  nine  months,  wiien  ho 
became  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  William 
Ti-von,  in  July,  1771.  Tryon  went  to  England  in  1774,  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  when  once  more  Colden  took  up  the  reins  of  jjovemraent 
until  his  return,  or  from  April,  1774,  to  June,  1775.  He  then  finally 
retired  to  his  country-seat  near  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  died  in  1776  at  tlic 
age  of  eighty-eight.  Colden  was  a  thoi\>ugh  Toi'j"  to  the  end.  Al- 
though opposed  to  some  of  Clinton's  most  despotic  tactics,  he  himself, 
in  the  confli(*t  between  the  people  and  the  royal  prerogative,  became 
a  stanch,  uncompromising  ui)holder  of  the  latter,  thereby  niakiiij; 
himself  thoroughly  unpoi)ular.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  meas- 
ure whi(*h  struck  at  the  most  chc^rished  and  vital  rights  of  freebom 
Englishmen,  advising  that  ai)peals  be  allowed  from  the  verdicts  of 
juries,  to  be  decided  in  England.  The  most  conservative  of  the  colo- 
nists were  justly  alarmcnl  at  such  an  innovation.  From  all  sides  )>e- 
titions  AV(»re  addressed  to  the  Ministers  against  the  proposition,  and 
so  oppressive  was  the  scheme  that  even  the  King  and  his  Councilors 
in  their  pres(»nt  temi)er  dared  not  impose  it  on  the  colonies.  They 
decided  that  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
attitude  of  (\)lden  was  all  the  more  discouraging  fi-om  the  fact  that 
he  was  so  closelv  identified  with  the  colonv  and  all  its  interests. 

No  wonder  then  that  he  entii-ely  misrepresented  the  attitude  or 
s])irit  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  "  T  am  fully  persuaded,"  he  wTn>te  a 
month  aft(»r  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  come  to 
New  York,  "  the  People  of  this  Province  will  quietly  submit  to  tlic 
King's  determination,  whatever  it  be."  What  he  learned  of  disaffec- 
tion he  ascribed  to  a  mere  faction.  But  it  was  moiv  than  that,  as  ho 
had  cause  soon  to  know.  The  bui-st  of  indignation  and  resentment 
was  univei-sal  throughout  the  colonies.    And  New  York  was  not  be- 
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hind.  As  some  one  says,  she  did  not  wait  for  inspiration  or  leader- 
shij)  from  elsewhere.  Colden  also  siiw  tliis,  and  wrote  to  the  British 
|J!:overnnient:  **  Whatever  hapi)ens  in  this  plaee  ha«  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  other  colonies."  The  united  sentiment  that  resistaiufe 
must  be  made  to  tiie  attenii^t  now  i>ending  to  U\x  the  coh)nies  in  de- 
tiauc(»  of  their  riglits  and  against  their  custom,  boi-e  fruit  in  a  sug- 
gest icm  that  went  from  one  legishitive  body  to  the  other.  It  was  to 
tlie  ett'ect  that  a  C'ongress  of  delegates  from  all  tiie  colonies  be  calit^l 
to  discuss  the  Stamp  Act,  and  take  meawuivs  to  prevent  itji^  execution. 
Jn  June  and  July,  17G5,  news  came  of  the  appointment  of  Agents  for 
the  distribution  of  stami>ed  paper,  and  also  that  on  November  1,  17(m, 
the  Act  itself  would  go  into  effect.  This  only  stimulatc^l  the  scheme 
of  a  (Amgress,  and  it  was  appointed  for  October  7,  so  as  to  give  ample 
time  for  tlie  discussi(m  of  methods  for  opjiosing  the  Act  b(4*oiv  it  went 
into  force.  The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  was  N(*w  York  (Mty, 
5i«  the  most  central  in  location. 

Much  of  this  determineil  opposition  and  ai^ousiMl  sentiment  as  well 
as  organized  movement  was  due  to  a  body  of  agitators  known  as  the 
**  Sons  of  Libi^rty.'-  The  term  originatiMl,  as  historians  unifonnly  tell 
us,  with  Col.  Barre,  the  (Huupanion  of  Wolfe  in  the  Quebec  campaign. 
Jle  had  b(»en  favorably  impressed  with  the  conduct  of  the  Americans 
in  that  undertaking,  and  always  remained  their  friend  and  defender. 
Townshend  in  the  coursi!  of  a  spet^'h  on  the  colonies  in  rarliameut 
had  uiade  the  remark  that  tin*  Americans  wc^n*  "  children  planted  by 
the  care  of  (ireat  Britain."  At  the  close  of  the  speech  Barre  h^ajuMl 
to  his  feet,  and  in  an  impassioned  defeuse  re])udiate<l  that  statement, 
and  retorted  that  the  Americans  were  **  Sons  of  Liberty.''  This 
phrase  struck  a  sympatlu'tic  cord  in  the  colonies,  and  the  agitators 
for  resistance  to  proi>ose<l  oppressions  selected  that  name  as  a  term 
of  honor.    This  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  usually  given; 

vet  some  writei*s  make  nu*ntion  of  **  Sons  of  Libei-tv  "  as  active*  in  the 

■i  • 

defense  of  Zenger  in  his  famous  trial, the  ju'ocuring  of  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton b(*ing  due  to  them.  Thev  were  also  called  "  Libertv  Hovs  "  at 
tim(*s.  There  aiv  no  deair  evidences  of  their  organization  into  socie- 
ties until  they  had  bcHMi  operating  for  some  time,  because  th(*ir  pro- 
<-eedings  wei-e  in  a  measure  kept  secret,  and  their  earli(*r  exi)loits 
niostlv  conductiMl  under  cover  of  night.  Manv  of  thcMu  nuiintained  a 
discussi<m  of  ]>ublic  (luestions  in  the  journals  of  th(»  day,  the  articl(»s 
being  sigmnl,  as  was  then  the  custom,  by  i)seudonyms.  Th(»  Sons  of 
Liberty  represented  pcM  ha])s  the  rather  more  violent  or  radi<'al  wing 
of  the  popular  l>arty,  and  it  neede<l  at  times  the  restraining  hand  of 
the  more  moderate  patriots  to  keej)  them  within  the  bounds  of  i)ro- 
priety  or  wisdom.  Socleti(»«  seem  to  have  sjuning  u])  spontaneously 
in  everv  colonv,  who  established  communication  among  themsi^lves 
for  the  purpose  of  concertcMl  action.  In  January,  \H\i\,  th(»s(*  i)lans 
for  an  association  on  an  intercolonial  basis  had  assumed  definite 
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shape,  and  now  al»o  tlie  pi-ecautiou  of  secrecy  ceased  to  be  observed. 
The  leaders  oi  the  >^'ew  i  ork  Sons  of  Libei-ty  wei-e  lueu  of  force  in 
several  ways.  \>  e  tiud  familiar  names  among  tiiein.  Among  liie 
more  moderate  men  were  William  Smith  and  Williaui  l^ivingstou, 
the  former  the  son  of  the  lawyer  disbai-red  in  the  Zenger  case.  Joiiii 
Morin  Scott,  another  lawyer,  and  also  a  graduate  of  Vale,  as  wei-e  tlie 
otiiers,  was  tJie  author  of  several  trenchant  ai-ticles  in  the  news- 
papei*s,  usually  signed  "  Freeman,''  boldly  deducing  the  logical  ne- 
cessity of  independence  from  existing  conditions.  He  leaned  to- 
ward the  more  violent  counsels.  A  picturesque  character  was  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Seals:  he  cauie  to  be  called  ''  King  Sears  ■'  in  connection 
with  his  exploits  as  a  leader  among  the  Sons  of  Libeity.  In  1759, 
when  in  command  of  a  privatcn^r  sloop  of  only  fourteen  guu^^y  he  feur- 
k»ssly  attacked  a  Frencli  ship  of  twenty-four.  He  grappled  with  his 
superior  (juariy  three  times,  when  they  wei-e  separated  by  a  gale. 
A  man  ol  such  resolution  would  be  apt  to  engage  in  entei-prises  in- 
quiring courage,  and  the  times  offered  many  such.  John  Lamb  wa.s 
another  leader,  who  championed  their  cause  as  member  of  the  As- 
sembly; and  still  auoth(*r  hero  wa^s  Alexander  McDougall,  of  whom 
more  anon.  Among  the  earliest  (enterprises  indicating  organizaiiou 
among  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  >»'ew  York  was  the  rescue  of  some  im- 
pressed seauHMi.  The  i)ractice  of  impressment,  as  we  have  had  otcii- 
sion  to  mention  more  than  imce,  wa>5  always  hotly  i-esented  by  the 
lRM)ple  of  New  York.  At  the  present  time  it  was  but  adding  fuel  to 
tlu»  Hames  to  (*ngage  in  such  attempts.  In  1704  four  fishermen  weir 
one  day  taken  from  their  boat  in  the  Bay,  and  compelled  to  enlist  ou 
board  of  a  British  man-of-war  lying  in  Harbor.  The  next  evening  the 
captain  of  the  ship  came  ashore,  doubth^ss  without  the  least  thought 
of  being  mol(^ste<l.  ll(*  soon  discovertnl  his  mistake.  A  party  of  men 
met  him  at.  the  wharf,  took  (piiet  possession  of  his  jiei-sou,  and 
marche<l  him  to  the  Merchants*  Coffee  House  in  Wall  Sti-eet,  when' 
he  was  comi)elled  to  sign  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  four  tisher- 
UKMi.  AnotluM*  party  had  in  tlu*  mean  time  dragged  the  cajitain's  boat 
on  shori*  and  bearing  it  in  triumph  to  the  giH?en  on  the  Commons,  thev 
ma<le  a  bonfire  of  it  there. 

The  sunimiM*  of  ITl).")  jmssed  away  and  November  1  Ava«  drawing 
]u»ar  apace,  when  on  .Monday,  October  7,  gathered  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  tluM'ity  Hall  at  New  York  the  Stamp  Act  Congrt^s  calltMl 
for  that  date.  Tw(»nty-eight  membei's  took  their  seats.  The  dele- 
gates had  in  nu)st  eases  been  appoint(Ml  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolinji  had  none  lu-esent,  because  their  Asseni- 
bli(»s  had  Ixmmi  prorogueil.  The  (lovernor  of  Georgia  had  forbidden 
th<*  AssiMubly  to  sen<l  delegates.  New  Hampshii'e  was  not  able  tc» 
s(»nd  any.  Tlu*  N(mv  York  Assembly  was  not  called  tx)gether  by 
(\)ld(»n  and  <*ould  not  a]>point  n^presentatives,  but  the  committee  that 
had  been  in  corresiHMidence  with  other  colonies  were  admitted  as 
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members  of  the  Congress.  These  were  John  Cruger,  just  retired  from 
the  Mayor's  chair;  liobert  It.  Livingston,  I'hilip  Livingston,  William 
Bayard,  and  Leonard  Lispenard.  Thus  nine  of  the  thJi'teen  colonies 
wei-e  repi-eseuted,  the  number  that  was  later  requii-ed  to  make  valid 
the  Federal  Union.  Timothy  Kuggles,  of  MuuijUc-huBetts,  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  the  sessions  were  held  with  closed  doora.  A  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draft  a  "  Declaration  of  Uights  and  Grievances,'"  re- 
ported on  October  19,  and  tlieir  report  was  adopted.  Thei-cupon 
three  committeei  were  appointed:  one  to  prepai"e  a  petition  to  the 
King;  a  second  to  prepai-e  one  to  the  House  of  Loiils;  a  tliiril  one  to 
the  liouse  of  Commons.  On  three  successive  days  these  petitions 
were  discussed  and  adopted,  and  on  a  fourth  a  i-esolution  wjih  passed 
calliug  upon  the  several  colonies  to  appoint  agents  in  England  to 
present  the  petitions  and  to  seek  relief.  Strangely  enough  the  Chair- 
man and  one  member  from  New  Jersey  decline*!  to  sign  these  peti- 
tions. E.vactly  thi-ee  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  session,  or  on 
Monday,  October  the  2Sth.  the 
CongH'ss  adjourned.  It  had 
not  met  with  any  recognition 
from  the  Lieutenaut-tiovernor, 
OS  might  be  expected. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  who 
was  the  first  to  sugj^est  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  i)robably 
Jlassacliusetts.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  whence  came  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  "  Xon-importa- 

tion  Agreement."    No  measure  burks's  coffee  house. 

was  more  effective  in  thwart- 
ing tlie  purposes  of  the  Stamp  Act;  intleed,  it  was  this  which  led 
to  its  prompt  i-epeal  as  tlie  i-esult  of  clamoi-s  by  Kuglishinen  at 
home.  It  was  fitting  that  this  "  agi-eement "  should  (n-iginate 
in  New  York,  even  then  to  so  gi-eat  a  degi-ee  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Atlantic  bonier.  Tlie  New  York  duzvtlv  contained 
a  call  in  its  issiie  of  October  81,  inviting  tlie  nierchauts  of  the 
city  to  meet  that  evening  in  the  Long  liooiu  of  Burns's  Coffei' 
House,  at  No.  1>  Bi-oadway,  opposite  the  Howling  Green.  There, 
on  *'  Hallow  E'en,"  the  evening  befoi'e  All  Saints'  Day,  November  1. 
I7(ir>,  the  fateful  day  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  effect,  two 
Inindretl  or  more  gentlemen  engaged  in  commercial  purHuits  met 
and  subscribed  to  tliese  dniBtic  agreements:  1.  To  import,  no  goods 
from  England  until  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealetl.  2.  To  couutenuand 
all  orders  already  sent,  on  the  same  condition.  3.  To  sell  no  goods 
on  commission  sent  fnmi  England  after  JanuaiT  1,  before  which  date 
notice  of  the  agreement  niiglit  be  expecte<l  to  liave  reached  the  ship- 
ping merchants  there.    4.  To  abide  by  the  agreement  until  abmgated 
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at  n  <»eiu*ial  iiuH^tinj?  called  for  that  purpose.  As  a  corollai*}'  to  tlie»e 
resolutions  retail  uiereliants  agree<l  to  sell  no  goods  after  January  1, 
unless  the  Aet  were  reix,»aled.  This  **  Non-importation  Ajfi-eemeut" 
was  soon  adopted  by  the  merchants  of  other  cities:  in  Philadelphia 
on  Xovenib(*r  7;  in  Boston  on  December  3.  Even  in  Xoveuiber  it  \vas« 
(estimated  that  the  value  of  the  goods  countennanded  would  i-each  ilu* 
(Mioi-mous  sum  of  £7(H),()00.  It  wiis  most  religiously  kept  at  New 
York,  although  its  merchants  weit*  the  heaviest  8ufferei-».  No  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  enforce  it,  but  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  an 
unolticial  way  w(*re  constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  infriugemeuts. 
One  nuM-chant,  Theophylact  Bache,  having  his  iH?sidence  and  sturt* 
on  the  south  side  of  Hanover  S(iuaiv,  receiveil  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
a  ship  on  May  24,  \li\i\,  with  a  cargo  of  goods  consigned  to  him  fnuii 
Hristol.  They  w(*re  of  coui-^e  shippe<l  after  January  1.  Mr.  Baclie 
liad  no  knowledge*  of  its  coming,  and  ch(n*rfully  acqiiieseiHl  when  the 
SiHis  of  Liberty,  hnl  by  *'  King  Sears,"  wcMit  on  board  the  ship,  and. 
st4imi)ing  its  pap(»i-s  with  the  arms  of  New  York,  sent  it  back  to  Eujr- 
land.  A  feature*  of  the  tinu^s  during  which  the  Agi-eeiuent  was  iu 
force*  was  the*  wearing  of  nothing  but  homesjiun  clothing  by  the  men. 
Till*  Nt*w  York  (iazrttc  i>rinted  iu  large  type  on  its  first  page  the 
patriotic  seMitiment:  '*  It  is  better  to  wear  a  homespun  eoat  tliau  to 
lose  our  libeM't  v."  Tuder  the  brick  arches  of  the  IJoval  Exchange,  f(M»t 
of  r»road  Str(*et,  a  sort  of  fair  or  luarket  was  held  for  lionie-niade 
goods  (*xclusivelv. 

Wliile  th(*  Stamp  Act  ("ougri^ss  was  still  in  scission  the  vessel  carry- 
ing stamjied  j^ajM^r  for  use*  in  New  York  arrived  in  the  Bay.  The 
l)a]MM*  ha<l  r(*ach(Ml  Boston  in  September,  and  lMiiladel[)hia  on  October 
.">;  it  r(*ached  N(*w  York  on  ()ct<d)e]*  2.%  17(>r).  Lieutenant -(loveriior 
CohlcMi  appr(*h(Mided  (roid)l(*.  and  had  re<iuested  ('ai>tain  Kenneily,  of 
tin*  maii-of-war  ''  CoviMitry,"  to  watch  for  tin*  arrival  of  the  ship  bear- 
ing tlu*  stauips.  Th(*y  came  in  the  '*  Edward  ''  in  ten  packages,  stowe<l 
jucuniscuously  auiong  th(*  cargo,  without  mention  in  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing, and,  it  was  claiuuMl,  without  the*  knowledge  of  the  Captain.  The 
Edward  was  conduct(*(l  in  stati*  uj)  the  Hay  between  the  (N)ventry 
and  a  smailiM*  war  v(*ss(*l,  and  anchorinl  und(*r  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Cannon  were*  tirc*d  to  announce  tin*  important  arrival,  perhaps  to 
d(»fy  th(»  <*xcited  iK^ojih*.  Two  days  later  (Ndden  summoned  his  Conn- 
<ii;  i)n]y  thre<*  att(Mid(*d.  They  advis(Ml  that  a  sloop  be  hii*^!  to  carry 
th(»  i)ai)er  on  shore*.  Not  on(*  <M)uld  be  obtainnl  for  the  pnri)ose.  Then 
th(*  Captains  of  His  Maj(*sty's  shii)s  agr(*<Ml  to  unload  and  land  the 
nnwclconit*  i)ackag<*s.  Th(*y  were  brought  ashore  and  lodged  care- 
fully within  tin*  walls  of  tin*  fort,  either  in  Colden's  mansion,  or  the 
S(  (ictary's  olTic(*.  Sir  Il(*nry  Moon*  was  exju'cted  at  any  moment,  and 
tin*  ])ackages  w(*re  nof  to  Ix*  oi)(*n(*d  until  he  amved. 

Ev(*]ytliing  was  as  \v\  (juiet.  On  the  arrival  of  the  **  Edward  ''  all 
(he  m(*rchant  shii)s  had  half-nuist(*d  tlM*ir  colors.     On  the  morning  of 
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October  31  the  New  York  Gazette  displayed  mourning  lines  and 
types.    It  contained  a  funeral  oration,  or  sermon,  headed  as  follows : 

"  A  funeral  lamentation  on  the 

DEATH    OF    LIBERTY 

Who  finally  expires  on  this 

31st  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  MDCCLXV, 

And  of  our  slavery, 

A  week  before,  on  the  night  of  the  24:th,  when  the  "Edward"  had  been 
in  port  one  day,  and  was  not  yet  discharged  of  her  papers,  manuscript 
placards  in  large  letters  were  pinned  on  the  doors  of  public  buildings, 
and  on  street  coraers,  bearing  the  words: 

"  Pro  Patria. 

The  first  Man  that  either  distributes  or  makes  use  of  Stampt  Paper, 
let  him  take  Care  of  his  House,  Person  &  Effects. 

Vox  Populi;  We  dare/' 

So  something  was  evidenth^  brewing.  Colden  remained  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  and  was  certain  he  could  put  the  law  in  force  on  November 
1.    His  son,  David  Colden,  solicited 


the    office    of    Stamp    Distributer,        !  /jft^  HJ^^ju 

Tvhich  McEvers,  the  original  in- 
cumbent, had  prudently  resigned 
as  the  result  of  some  unmistakable 
representations  by  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty. In  writing  for  this  appoint- 
ment on  October  20,  young  Colden 
informed  the  Commissioners  in 
London  that  "the  Act  would  be  qui- 
etly submitted  to  in  a  few  days."  liberty  boys'  placard. 
The  prediction  was  hardly  borne  out 

by  the  events.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  felt  safe  in  his  fort,  repaired 
and  strengthened,  with  one  hundred  men  from  a  royal  regiment  of 
artillery  back  of  the  ramparts.  A  Major  James  commanded  the  gar- 
rison. He,  too,  had  to  have  his  saj'  about  the  people  and  their  recep- 
tion of  the  Act.  He  boasted  that  "  he  would  cram  the  stamps  down 
their  throats  with  the  end  of  his  sword,  and  if  they  attempted  to  rise 
he  would  drive  them  all  out  of  town  for  a  pack  of  rascals,  with  four 
and  twenty  men."  It  was  fine  language,  and  the  response  to  it  could 
wait,  but  it  was  not  for  long.  The  day  for  the  Stamp  Act  to  go  into 
effect  at  last  dawned,  and  intimations  of  trouble  began  to  fill  the  air. 
Toward  evening  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  "  Fields  "  (City 
Hall  Park).  Here  was  to  be  seen  a  portable  gallows  upon  which  were 
suspended  two  figures.  One  was  an  effigy  of  the  unpopular  Colden, 
Acting-Governor,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  The  rebel  drummer  of 
1715,"  a  bitter  reminder  of  Colden's  past  disloyalty  to  the  present 
reigning  house,  which  he  served  with  such  unseemly  zeal  against  his 
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fellow-colonists.  The  other  was  a  representation  of  the  devil,  carry- 
in}?  a  boot,  a  somewhat  lame  pun  on  the  name  of  the  King*8  favorite 
minister,  Lord  Bute,  to  whom  was  traced  most  of  the  advice  for  op- 
pressing the  colonies.  While  the  people  were  gazing  upon  th€«e  sug- 
gestive effigies,  a  procession  carrjing  six  hundred  lights  came  in  sight, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  sailor  carrying  a  chair  ou  his  head,  in 
which  was  seated  a  figure  of  Colden  in  paper.  Marching  down  Fair 
(Fulton)  Street  to  Queen  (Pearl),  through  Queen  and  past  the  Fly 
Market  to  Wall,  they  turned  into  Wall,  receiving  encouraging  shouts 
from  the  comi^any  gathered  in  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House  on  the 
corner,  and  giving  three  cheers  for  McEvers  for  having  I'esigned  the 
•  stamp  agency,  as  they  passed  his  house.  On  approaching  the  Citv 
Hall  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  met  the  procession,  attended  by 
constables  with  their  staves.  But  the  leaders,  with  perfect  good 
humor,  yet  unmistakable  fiiinness,  commanded  the  city  authorities 
to  make  way  for  the  Provincial  Chief  Magistrate.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  soon  the  procession  turned  into  Broadway  and  so  down 
to  the  Bowling  Green,  stoj^ping  in  front  of  the  fort  gate.  Here  were 
the  artillerymen  under  James,  and  a  force  of  marines  and  sailors  un- 
der Cai^tain  Kennedy,  drawn  up  upon  the  rampai*ts.  I.x)aded  guns 
were  pointing  their  muzzles  directly  at  the  people.  Some  were  for 
breaking  down  the  fort  gate,  and  many  tauntingly  dared  the  soldiers 
to  fire  into  the  crowd.  The  people  were  prevailed  upon  not  to  storm 
the  fort  gate,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  all  acts  of  violence. 
They  broke  oi)en  Colden's  coach-house,  which  was  outside  the  fort, 
dragged  forth  his  coach, placed  the  paper  eflQgy  within  it,  and  with  the 
sailor,  who  had  carried  it,  on  the  driver's  seat,  the  torchlight  procession 
marched  back  along  Broadway  to  the  Fields.  On  the  way  they  met 
the  paily  w  ho  had  charge  of  the  gallows  with  the  two  effigies  upon  it 
A  halt  was  made,  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  that  no  stones  should  be 
thrown,  nor  windows  broken,  nor  bodily  harm  be  done  to  any  person. 
Then  the  torchlight  crowd  turned  about,  and  the  whole  multitude 
marched  back  to  Bowling  Green.  Here  the  gallows  was  planted, 
around  it  were  piled  the  pickets  and  planks  of  the  fence,  and  upon  this 
heap  of  improvised  faggots  was  drawn  the  coach,  still  occupied  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  paper.  The  torch  was  then  applied  to  the 
pile  and  a  lusty  bonfire  soon  lit  up  the  November  sky,  consuming 
gallows  and  coach  and  effigies  and  all.  Not  verj-  gentle,  or  perhaps 
proper,  proceedings  these,  but  yet  pretty  moderate  for  a  mob  excited 
by  the  threat  of  a  grinding  injustice,  and  the  suppression  of  their 
dearest  liberties.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  now  followed  an  act  of  wan- 
ton rowdyism;  but  Major  James  had  not  had  his  answer  yet,  and  the 
sight  of  him  upon  the  ramparts  in  impotent  rage,  may  have  reminded 
the  populace  that  they  had  a  score  to  settle  w^ith  him.  At  any  rate, 
after  the  holocaust  of  coach  and  gallows  and  effigies,  a  section  of  the 
mob  rushed  up  Broadway  back  to  the  Fields,  and  then  down  Warren 
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Street  to  its  terminus  at  the  river.  Here  stood  an  elegant  villa,  sur- 
roDnded  by  a  beauUful  garden,  with  trellises  and  arbora  and  summer- 
hoQsea.  It  was  owned,  or  occupied,  by  Major  James,  who  must  have 
been  a  man  of  means  and  of  literal?  and  scientific  tastes,  as  well  as 
a  braggart,  for  it  contained  a  library,  costly  sets  of  mathematical 
inBtruments,  fine  furniture,  and  no  end  of  good  wines  and  liquors.  By 
two  o'clock  that  morning  there  was  nothing  left  of  all  this  but  the 
charred  remains  of  the  house,  a  ruined  garden,  and  scattered  wine 
casks.  It  was  the  one  blot  uiwn  New  York's  resistance  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  The  Major  was  afterward  compensated  for  his  losses  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  stamped  paper  packages  were  all  this  time  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  the  fort.  Golden  and  his  Council  wanted  to  remove  them  to 
Captain  Kennedy's  frigate,  but  that  officer  had  a  wholesome  fear  for 
his  many  valuable  houses  in  the  city,  inherited  through  his  wife,  who 
belonged  to  the  Watts  family.  He  declined  to  touch  the  papers.  The 
people  meantime  were  not  content  to  let  the  hate<l  paper  remain  be- 
yond its  reach.  To  avert 
worse  violence  than  had 
hitherto  been  committed, 
the  corporation  resolved 
to  i-equest  that  it  be 
placed  in  their  custody. 
The  Mayor,  accompanied 
by  all  the  Aldermen,  ami 
followed  by  a  gi-eat  mul- 
titude of  people,  loudly 
cheering,  repaired  to  the 
fort,  and  desired  of  Col- 
den  that  the  packages  be 
deposited  in  the  City 
Hall.  Taking  a  receipt 
for  them  Golden  readily 
handed  over  the  dangerous  material.  This  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  On  November  13  Sir  Henrj'  Moore  arrived  in  the 
Minerva,  but  no  consignment  of  stamps  was  aboard  this  ship, 
although  it  was  fully  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case.  Not 
till  January  did  a  vessel  arrive  with  the  second  installment.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty  at  once  boarded  her,  compelled  the  delivery  of 
the  ten  packages  of  stamped  paper  she  had  on  board,  carried 
them  from  Cruger's  Wharf  to  one  of  the  shipyards  further  up  along 
the  East  River  shore,  and  burned  them  in  tar-barrels.  Everything 
was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner.  Meantime  the  rraistance 
to  the  use  of  stamps  which  the  people  had  imposed  upon  themselves 
tested  their  patriotism  severely.  Tradespeople  and  day  laborers  felt 
the  stagnation  of  business  as  a  heavy  drain  upon  their  scanty  income. 
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The  merchants  lost  gi'eat  sums,  but  had  plenty  to  fall  back  upon. 
Yet  all  was  borne  cheerfully  and  patiently,  with  no  infringement  of 
the  non-importation  agreement.    The  boycotting  of  stamped  paper 
affected  family  life  in  other  ways:  as  no  marriage   license  could 
be  issued   without   a   stamp,   marriages   were  performed    without 
licenses,  the  bans  being  proclaimed  publicly  in  church.    But  the  peo- 
ple were  getting  a  powerful  ally  across  the  water  in  the  distress 
caused  in  Great  Britain  by  the  non-importation  agreement.     Manu- 
facturei-s  and  merchants  besieged  Parliament  with  complaints  of  the 
ruinous  falling  off  of  exports  to  the  colonies.  At  last,  on  Februarj'  22, 
17G6,  a  date  to  become  auspicious  in  American  history,  and  at  that 
time  celebrated  only  at  Mt.  Veraon,  the  motion  for  the  i-epeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  first  made  in  Parliament.     Pitt,  in  agony  from  the 
gout,  made  out  to  get  to  his  place  in  the  Commons  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  which  he  said  was  a  debt  owing  "  to  the  liberty  of  un- 
iH*presented  subjects,"  and  should  pi-evail  "  in  gi-atitude  to  their  hav- 
ing supported  England  through  thi-ee  wai-s."    At  midnight,  March  4, 
the  motion  was  caiTied;  on  March  17,  the  llouse  of  Lords  confirmed 
tlie  action,  an<l  on  March  18,  the  King  gave  his  aissent,  but  not  with 
very  good  grace.    Tlie  repeal  was  gi-eeted  with  joy  in  London,    it  may 
be  imagined  with  what  delight  the  news  of  it  was  received  in  Ameri- 
ca.   Pix'mature  ac^'ounts  reached  New  York  at  various  times,  eveu  as 
early  as  April  4.    But  not  till  May  20  did  authentic  information  of  the 
happy  event  get  to  this  city  by  an  express  sent  from  Boston,  where 
one  of  .John  Hancock's  vessels  had  brought  it  from  England.    The 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  at  once  on  lian<l  with  a  celebration.     There  was 
a  dinner  at  Howard's  Tavern  in  the  Fields,  salutes  of  guns,  and  io 
the  evening  bonfires  and  illuminations  galore.    But  the  joy  was  re- 
serv(»(l  for  its  most  effusive  expression  until  June  4,  King  George's 
birthday.    A  ban<piet  was  spread  for  thi'ee  hundred  and  forty  of  the 
best  citizt^ns,  very  n(»arly  the  juvsent  "400"  already,  as  it  appears. 
For  the  more  plebeian  citizens  an  ox  was  i-oasted  whole  on  the  Com- 
mons, fianked  on  either  side  by  platfonns  bearing  twenty-five  barrels 
of  lMM»r.     A  hogshead  was  made  the  receptacle  for  rum,  sugar,  water, 
and  othc»r  ingivdients  for  a  huge  supply  of  punch.    Twenty-five  cords 
of  wooil  were*  i)ile<l  about  a  tall  pole  bearing  on  top  twenty-five  kegs 
of  tar,  amd  a  tine  blaze  the  whole  made  at  night.    The  houses  in  every 
street  wcM*(»  ilhnninated.    Twenty-five  guns  were  planted  on  the  Com- 
mons, for  firing  salutes;  and  eveiywhei-e  the  people  shouted  them- 
s(»lves  lioarsi*  oviT  the  rather  dubious  title:  "  Long  live  the  King,  the 
darling  of  his  lUHjple."     As  this  i>eculiar  darling  was  twenty-eight 
y(*ai>i  oM  in  tin*  yt^ar  1  "<>(),  one  wonders  why  "  twenty-five  "  prevailed 
so  much  in  the  ci^lc^bration  instead  of  the  other  figure.    A  more  per- 
manent form  of  nM*ognition  was  an  appropriation  by  the  Assembly 
for  statnc^s  of  the  King  and  Pitt,  the  great  friend  of  America.    Four 
years  later  thf\v  arrived:  that  of  Oeorge  III.  was  of  lead,  richly  gilt. 
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It  was  placed  in  the  center  of  Bowling  Green,  and  became  useful  for 
making  bullets  which  served  the  cause  of  patriotism  in  1776.  It  was 
unveiled  August  16,  1770.  On  September  7,  Pitt's  statue,  of  marble, 
was  placed  in  Wall  Street  at  its  intersection  with  Smith  (William). 
The  British  soldiers  dealt  severely  with  it  in  the  later  war,  and  its 
headless  remains  are  treasured  among  the  relics  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  at  Second  Avenue  and  11th  Street. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  the  dagger  was  drawn  out  of  the  na- 
tion's heart,  but  a  twist  was  given  in  the  very  act  of  withdrawal. 
Even  Pitt  himself  not  only  had  assented  to,  but  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  Pai'liament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  to  make  laws  binding  on 
the  colonies  ''  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Accordingly  in  May,  1767, 
the  British  Ministry  was  at  work  again  providing  a  measure  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation  for  America,  not  in  the  way  of  stamped 
paper  this  time,  but  by  means  of  port-duties  on  wine,  oil,  and  fruit 
when  carried  directly  from  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  on  various  other 
articles  of  every-day  use,  such  as  glass,  paper,  lead,  painters'  colors, 
and  tea.  In  somewhat  ominous  combination  with  this  action  of  Par- 
liament, an  act  was  passed  forbidding  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
consent  to  the  legislation  of  its  Assembly,  thus  disfranchising  that 
body.  Neither  the  one  action  nor  the  other  was  likely  to  assure  the 
colonists  that  they  might  now  give  up  all  resistance  to  the  mother 
country.  There  was  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  Boston  which  resolved 
to  act  with  regard  to  the  articles  mentioned  as  the  colonists  had  done 
before  with  regard  to  all  goods  until  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
But  there  was  no  great  concerted  movement  again  all  along  the  line 
until  1769,  when  was  formed  the  second  non-importation  agreement. 
As  in  the  former  one  two  calls  for  a  meeting  were  necessarj^  to  bring 
the  New  York  merchants  together.  They  gathered  at  a  place  to  be- 
come historic  later,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  that  has  made  it 
so.  A  tavern  called  the  Queen's  Head  was  kept  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Dock  (Pearl)  streets,  by  two  men  in  partnership.  Later 
it  was  bought  by  Samuel  Fraunce,  who  had  a  place  somewhere  near 
the  Fields  at  this  time.  Fraunce's  Tavern  still  bears  its  old  name  on 
the  old  spot.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  making  the 
agreement  general  among  the  colonies.  Goods  of  all  kinds,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  were  forbidden  to  be  bought  or  sold  on  one's  own 
account  or  on  commission,  if  imported  from  England, — after  October, 
1769, — until  the  Act  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
painters'  colors,  tea,  and  other  articles,  was  repealed.  A  provision 
was  attached  that  Boston  and  Philadelphia  merchants  should  join  in 
the  agreement,  before  June  1st.  Somehow  these  other  cities  did  not 
so  quickly  fall  into  line  as  desired.  Importers  at  New  York  signed 
the  paper  almost  to  a  man.  As  the  merchants  of  the  two  other  cities 
seemed  ready  toward  autumn,  another  meeting  was  held  at  New 
York  on  August  25,  when  the  previous  action  was  confirmed,  forti- 
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fied  by  the  actual  signatures  now  collected.  By  September  5  the  Bos- 
ton merchants  and  traders  had  signed,  and  on  September  22  a  meet- 
ing of  merchants  was  called  at  Philadelphia,  The  agreement  as  now 
made  set  the  time  for  the  non-importation  from  January  1,  1769,  to 
January  1, 1770.  It  was  carried  on  into  the  year  1770,  and  then  when 
Lord  North  had  become  Prime  Minister,  its  effect  became  apparent  in 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  all  the  specified  articles  except  tea.  In 
July,  1770,  the  New  Y^ork  merchants  sent  letters  to  those  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  stating  tliat  they  would  cease  to  hold  themselves  to 
the  non-importation  agreement.  It  was  thought  that  this  action  was 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  duties  from  all  but  the  one  article,  and 
New  Y^'ork  was  bitterly  denounced  then  by  both  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia for  breaking  faith  while  one  of  the  specified  items  still  remained 
in  the  Act.  But  New  Y^'ork  had  another  reason,  which  so  philosophical 
and  usually  so  fair  a  historian  as  Prof.  John  Fiske  seems  to  miss 
strangely.  Bancroft  is  more  just,  and  declares:  "  New  York  alone 
had  been  true  to  its  engagements  ...  it  was  impatient  of  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  renunciation  which  was  so  unequally  kept."  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  merchants  while  openly  making  a  boast  of  ad- 
herence had  shamelessly  broken  it  in  secret.  An  appeal  to  figures 
will  show  the  facts  in  the  case.  While  in  New  England  imports  had 
fallen  off  from  £419,000  in  1767-8,  to  £207,000  in  1768-9;  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  £432,000  to  £199,000,  in  New  Y^'ork  was  realized  the 
enormous  reduction  from  £482,000  to  £74,000.  It  w^as  no  wonder 
New  York  men  were  tired  of  carrying  the  sacrifice  on  their  shoulders 
alone.  Lord  North,  in  his  speech  on  the  I'epeal  of  all  duties  except  on 
tea,  in  March,  1770,  informed  the  House  that  '^  New  Y'ork  has  kept 
strictly  to  its  agi*eenient*s,  but  the  infractions  of  them  by  the  people 
of  Boston  show  that  they  will  soon  come  to  nothing."  And  it  was  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  American  agents  in  England  that  the  whole  of 
the  tax, — that  on  tea  also, — would  have  been  removed  if  "  the  non- 
importation agreement  had  been  as  viriuously  observed  throughout 
America  as  it  had  been  in  New  York."  With  such  plain  statements 
within  easy  reach  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  read  what  some 
men  make  of  history. 

The  non-importation  agreements  were  thus  annulled,  and  at  the 
same  time  no  duties  were  left  but  that  on  tea.  Without  any  special 
concert  in  action  that  one  article  seems  to  have  been  pretty  eflfectu- 
ally  boycotted,  for  the  English  East  India  Company  was  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  by  its  inability  to  export  its  tea  to  America.  There- 
upon, in  August,  1773,  the  Company  made  request  to  export  tea  to 
America  free  of  duty.  Tea  furnished  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  canied  to  America  in  English  bottoms,  was  freely  sold 
there.  The  idea  suggested  itself  to  Lord  North  and  his  Royal  Master 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  grant  the  Company's  request.  By 
taking  off  the  export  duty  of  12  pence  per  pound,  and  requiring  the 
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payment  of  only  3  peace  in  American  ports,  9  pence  per  pound  were 
gained,  and  by  so  much  cheaper  the  Engiisli  Company's  tea  could  be 
sold,  and  thus  undersell  the  foreign  Company.  The  temptation  of 
getting  their  tea  cheaper  than  before  it  was  hoped  would  blind  the 
fH>loni6t8  to  the  fact  that  they  were  introducing  the  taxed  article.  It 
was  a  stupid  subterfuge,  however,  worthy  of  such  brains  aa  those  of 
George  III.  and  his  Premier.  Nobody  in  America  waa  deceived  for  an 
instant.  The  moment  the  East  India  Company  sent  out  its  six  hun- 
dred chests  of  tea,  to  be  distributed  among  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  the  colonists  were  on  the  alert 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  preparing  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
their  cargoes.  All  the  struggle  for  privileges  and  liberties  dear  by 
long  possession  and  exercise  was  coucentrated  on  the  rejection  of  tea 
Openly  at  last  an  announcement  was 
made  that  on  a  certain  day  an  associa- 
tion had  been  formed  under  the  name 
and  style  of  "  The  Sons  of  Liberty." 
Five  resolutions  were  adopted  for  the 
subscription  of  members,  and  all  of 
them  called  for  patriotic  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  expected  tea.  Its  date  was 
November  11,  1773.  But  by  that  time 
there  was  in  the  city  another  organi- 
zation. "  The  Friends  of  Liberty  and 
Trade,"  of  the  more  moderate  men. 
merchants,  and  landholders,  who  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  bum  effigies, 
and  have  bonfires,  or  Hberty-poles,  in 
order  to  show  their  determination  to 
upliuld  American  liberty.  The  Sous  of 
liberty,  who  were  of  the  moi-e  boistiT- 
OU8  and  less  responsible  class,  appealed  to  the  moi-e  dignified  rival 
body,  to  unite  with  them  on  the  tea-question,  and  of  course  they  did. 
Three  merchants  of  New  York,  Henry  White,  Abraham  Lott,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin,  having  received  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  for  the 
sale  of  the  English  Company's  tea,  they  were  waitetl  on  by  a  com- 
mittee of  these  associations,  and  as  a  result  they  declined  to  handle 
the  tea  at  all  if  liable  to  duty.  Governor  Tr\-on,  wlio  was  now  in  the 
chair,  proclaimeil  that  in  order  to  prevent  trouble,  and  out  of  respect 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  he  would  receive  the  tea  in  the  fort, 
and  leave  it  there  undisturbed,  until  satisfactory  measures  could  be 
taken  for  its  distribution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  tliis 
proposition  was  at  once  rejected,  for  it  was  seen  that  if  landed  any- 
where the  duty  on  it  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  people  would  get 
taxed  tea  without  knowing  it.  This  meeting  was  held  on  December 
16, 1773,  the  very  date  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.    It  was  not  till  April 
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18, 1774,  that  the  first  tea-ship  arrived  in  New  York  Harbor.    As  fate 
would  have  it,  now  that  trouble  was  again  at  hand,  Colden  was  also 
again  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Tryon  having  sailed  to  England  April  7, 
on  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill-health,  to  be  gone  about  four- 
teen months.     The  ship  carrying  the  tea  was  the  Nancy,  Captain 
Lockyer.    The  pilot  refused  to  bring  her  through  the  Narrows  until 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  heard  from.    They  permitted  the  captain  to 
bring  his  ship  up  to  the  city,  but  not  to  enter  it  at  the  custom  house. 
The  Nancy  was  therefore  laid  alongside  of  Murray's  wharf  at  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street.    The  captain  came  ashore,  was  conducted  courte- 
ously to  the  consignees,  and  learned  from  them  that  they  would  not 
receive  the  cargo.    He  then  made  preparations  for  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  date  for  which  was  set  on  April  29,  and  a  program  of  cere-' 
monies  arranged  fitly  to  celebrate  the  happy  result  so  peacefully  se- 
cured.    But  on  the  very  day  appointed  another  tea-ship  had  come 
into  harbor,  the  London,  Captain  Chambers.    He  had  told  the  pilot 
he  had  no  tea  aboard,  and  hence  the  London  had  been  permitted 
to  enter.    But  it  was  not  ea*sy  to  deceive  the  "  eternal  vigilance ''  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.     They  had  certain  information  that  tea  kos 
aboard  the  London.     Owners  and  captain  were  summoned  to    ap- 
pear before  an  investigating  committee,  and  then  it  came  out  that 
Chambers  had  eighteen  cases  of  tea  on  board  as  a  private  speculation. 
This  afforded  a  chance  for  a  repetition  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party:  in 
the  evening  a  number  of  Liberty  Boys  boarded  the  offending  ship, 
found  the  tea  cases,  broke  them  open,  and  gave  the  tea  in  a  summary 
way  to  the  watei's  of  the  river.    Although  the  next  day,  April  30,  was 
a  Sunday,  the  ceremonies  intended  to  grace  the  departure  of  Captain 
LockycT  and  the  Nancy  were  now  carried  out.     He  was  conducted 
from  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House  on  Wall  and  Queen  (Pearl)  streets, 
down  Wall  to  Murray's  wharf;  as  he  stepped  into  his  boat,  cheers 
were  given  and  guns  fired,  and  all  this  occurring  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  church  services  were  not  disturbe<l.    It  was  duly 
reported  in  the  evening  by  a  committee  of  observation  at  Sandy  Hook, 
that  the  Nancy  had  cleared  that  point  and  was  well  out  at  sea. 
The  work  of  rejecting  taxed  tea  was  thei-efore  thoroughly  done  at 
New  York.    The  New  England  historians  must  be  of  an  amazing  state 
of  mind,  when  they  carefully  note  how  the  tea-ships  were  treated  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  and  have  not  a  word  to  say 
about  this  city.     Even  Professor  Fiske  is  guilty  of  this  inexcusable 
wantonness  of  historic  unfairness. 

Matters  were  now  rapidly  hunying  on  toward  independence.  The 
King  wanted  a  test  of  obedience,  and  he  staked  the  issue  on  tea.  The 
duty  would  have  brought  in  a  mere  pittance  as  revenue  to  England; 
it  would  have  cost  the  Americans  a  mere  bagatelle  as  tax.  But  it  was 
not  a  question  of  money  now,  and  never  had  been.  Committees  of 
Correspondence  had  been  established  in  New  England  and  Virginia. 
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On  May  12, 1774,  news  came  to  New  York  of  the  paeeage  of  the  Bos- 
ton I'ort  Bill  by  the  ship  Samson,  after  a  record-breaking  voyage 
of  only  twenty-seven  days  from  London,  thus  strikingly  supporting 
the  old  adage  that  bad  news  travels  fast.  On  May  14,  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty"  and  "Friends  of  Liberty  and  Trade"  were  assembled  in 
mass-meeting  in  the  Exchange  on  Broad  Street,  Fraunce's  Tavern 
hard  by  being  too  small  for  them,  Isaac  Low  was  made  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Two  tickets  wei-e  presented  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  "  Sons  "  had  twenty-five  names; 
the  "  Friends,"  j.e,,  the  merchants,  had  these  and  twenty-five  more. 
Some  warm  debate  followed  the  double  presentation,  but  the  larger 
committee  was  elected,  and  one  name  added  later,  making  a  "  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty-one"  of  the  Sew  York  Corresixjuding  Committee. 
Three  days  later  a  character  destined  to  become  picturesque  in  the 
history  both  of  American  Independence  and  its  literature,  came  to 
New  York.  This  was  Paul  Revere,  a  continental  post-rider,  who  came 
with  dispatches  from  the  Boston  Sons  of  Liberty  to  those  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  They  referred  to  measures  to  be  taken  in 
concert  throughout  the  colonies  in  resentment  for  the  despotic  clos- 
ing of  the  i>ort  of  Boston  as  the  punishment  for  her  Tea  Party.  The 
whole  country  was  soon  aflame. 
The  precedent  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  led  to  the  calling  of 
another  to  consider  measures  ex- 
pedient under  the  increasing  mis- 
understanding between  home  coun- 
try and  colonies.  Massachusetts 
sent  out  the  invitation  for  a  con- 
gress of  deputies  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  1774.  She 
appointed  five  delegates.  On  July 
4.  auspicious  date,  New  York  patri- 
ots were  in  excited  session,  the  two 
parties  again  in  conflict,  yet  acting 
aH  beneficial  balance-wheels  to  each 
other.  They  chose  as  New  York's 
deputies  five  men:  three  merchants, 
Philip  Livingston,  John  Alsop.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty- 
one,  and  Isaac  Low;  and  two  lawyers,  Jnmes  Duane,  after^vard 
Mayor,  and  John  Jay,  a  name  destined  to  become  illustrious. 
Jay  was  the  eighth  son  of  Peter  Jay  and  Mary  Van  Cortlandt, 
Peter  was  the  son  of  Augustus  Jay,  the  founder  of  the  family 
in  America,  who  was  a  prosperous  merchant  of  New  York,  with 
a  country-seat  at  New  Roehelle.  Augustus  Jay  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Balthazar  Bayard.     Thus  John  Jay  was  thoroughly 
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identified  witli  tlie  best  life  in  the  city,  of  intermingled  Huguenot 
and  Dutch  blood.  He  was  born  in  1746,  graduated  from  King^s 
(Columbia)  College  in  1764,  was  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  a 
bridegroom,  having  recently  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William 
Livingston,  (iovernor  of  New  Jersey,  an  ardent  patriot;  thus  in 
another  way  linking  himself  with  a  prominent  colonial  New  York 
family,  for  William  was  of  the  numerous  Livingston  elan,  though  in 
official  connection  with  New  Jersey. 

The  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  at  Carpenters'  Hall  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1774.  Jay  had  left  without  any  demonsti'ation  on  August  29. 
The  remaining  four  deputies  took  their  departure  on  September  1 
attended  to  the  feriy  by  a  great  crowd,  carrjing  flags,  and  with  bands 
of  music.  John  Adams  and  the  other  New  England  deputies  passing 
through  New  York  City  were  also  enthusiastically  cheered  on  their 
way.  The  Congress  of  1774  did  much  the  same  work  as  that  of  1765. 
A  declaration  of  rights  was  prepared  and  issued;  a  non-importation 
agreement  was  again  recommended.  On  October  26  it  dissolved,  but 
in  expiring  it  provided  for  a  resurrection  which  meant  the  beginning 
of  independence  and  national  life.  It  was  voted  to  pi'ovide  in  each 
colony  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  another  Congi*ess  to  meet  on 
May  14, 1775.  By  that  time  the  die  had  been  cast,  the  appeal  to  arms 
made,  and  thereafter  union  among  the  colonies  would  be  necessary 
not  only  to  arrange  commercial  tactics,  but  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  a  nascent  nation. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  in  New  York  had  not  mended  the  situa- 
tion but  rather  aggravated  it,  and  inti-oduced  the  elements  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  There  was  a  constant  and  fierce  feud  between 
the  citizens  and  the  troops.  It  began  with  the  sacking  of  Major 
James's  house  on  November  1, 17(>5.  The  guard  there  belonged  to  the 
royal  artillery-  regiment,  and  they  had  to  fly  ignominiously  before 
the  mob  to  save  their  lives.  This  disgrace  rankled  in  their  breasts  and 
was  shared  by  the  entire  regiment,  no  doubt  fomented  by  an  abun- 
dance of  taunts.  In  December,  1765,  an  imperious  demand  was  made 
by  the  British  government  upon  the  New  York  Assembly  to  provide 
free  quarters  for  as  many  troops  as  the  ministiy  might  choose  to  send 
over;  and  to  supply  them  besides  with  firewood,  bedding,  drink,  soap, 
and  candles.  The  Assembly  as  peremptorily  refused;  for  troops  on 
the  march  it  would  pi\)vide  quarters,  but  then  only  after  an  estimate 
of  the  cost.  It  was  for  jjersisting  in  this  refusal  that  the  Assembly 
was  disfranchised,  as  told  on  a  previous  page.  Such  arbitrarj^  de- 
mands and  condign  punishment  on  account  of  the  troops,  were  sure 
to  result  in  collisions  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers  in  town.  The 
first  occurred  on  the  night  of  July  21,  1766.  Four  officers  who  had 
been  indulging  too  freely  in  liquor  at  one  of  the  taverns  in  Broadway 
opposite  the  Commons,  started  out  for  a  lark,  breaking  the  street 
lamps  as  they  went.    Pretty  soon  thirty-four  lamps  along  Broadway 
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toward  Wall  Street  were  in  ruins.  This  naturally  brought  the  City 
Watch  down  upon  the  offlcei-s,  and  a  lively  fray  occurred  in  which 
wounds  and  knock-down  blows  were  libei'tilly  exchanged.  One  of  the 
officers  was  finally  arrested  and  locked  up,  whereupon  the  three 
others  summoned  the  sentinels  stationed  nearby  to  their  help,  and 
rescued  their  companion.  But  the  next  day  he  was  recognized  when 
upon  the  streets,  and  re-aiTested,  and  one  of  the  othei^s  was  also 
caught.  They  were  taken  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  lamps  and  a  heavy  fine  besides.  General  Gage, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  facilitating  the  action  of  the  magistrates  in 
every  way. 

The  main  feature  of  these  collisions  between  the  troops  and  tlie 
citizens  was  the  frequent  altercations  about  the  liberty  poles.  A 
huge  mast,  called  a  Liberty  Pole,  was  first  raised  by  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty at  the  enthusiastic  celebration  of  the  King's  birthday  on  June 
4,  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  stood  on  a  spot  in  the 
Commons  opposite  the  block  between  Chambers  and  Warren  streets. 
A  large  number  of  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  barracks  running  in 
a  line  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Commons,  where  Chambers  Street 
is  now.  As  the  pole  was  raised  to  celebrate  the  triumpli  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  forcing  the  i*epeal,  it  was  peculiarly  annoying  to  the  soldiers, 
and  any  injur?'  to  the  pole  was  sure  to  exaai>erate  the  people  of  the 
town.  After  the  fracas  of  Julv  21,  out  of  which  the  offlcei-s  came 
rather  badly,  the  soldiers  planned  revenge  by  cutting  down  the  Lib- 
erty Pole.  This  was  done  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  August  10,  but  not 
without  being  opposed  by  a  crowd  of  citizens  who  had  got  wind  of  the 
purposed  outrage.  A  battle  royal  was  fought,  with  brickbats  and 
sticks  on  one  side,  and  bayonets  on  the  other,  and  many  persons  were 
hurt.  The  soldiei-s  who  had  done  the  act  belonged  to  the  28th  regi- 
ment, then  in  barracks.  On  August  12,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had 
another  pole  up,  flying  the  coloi's,  and  bearing  the  device  ''  George, 
Pitt,  and  Liberty."  The  soldiers  of  the  28th  were  arraigned  before 
the  ilayor,  and  bail  demanded  for  future  good  behavior.  But  on  the 
night  of  September  23,  the  second  Liberty  Pole  was  cut  down,  but  so 
secretly  that  the  act  could  not  be  surely  traced  to  the  soldiers.  The 
third  pole  was  erected  the  next  day.  It  lasted  till  the  celebration  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  repeal,  March  18,  1767,  going  the  way  of 
the  others  a  day  or  two  later.  Presumably  the  soldiers  had  perpe- 
trated the  act,  but  no  one  saw  them  do  it.  A  fourth  pole  was  set  up 
promptly  the  following  day.  It  was  larger  than  the  others,  and 
bound  with  iron  bands  far  up  from  the  bottom.  Three  nights  later 
gunpowder  was  applied  where  the  ax  could  do  no  execution,  but  it 
did  not  work.  Now  precautions  were  taken  to  frustrate  the  outrage. 
A  watch  was  set  in  a  tavern  near  by  and  when  a  party  of  soldiers 
w^ere  seen  to  approach  the  pole,  they  were  soon  driven  away.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  and  of  the  province  also  interfered  seriously, 
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and  for  a  few  years  the  liberty  pole  was  left  at  rest.  In  1770,  however, 
the  conflict  broke  out  afresh.  Another  regiment  was  now  in  the  bar- 
racks, the  16th  having  superseded  the  28th.  The  new  occupants  took 
up  the  traditions  of  the  former  regiment,  and  began  their  attempts 
to  destroy  the  pole  on  January  13,  1770.  They  failed  and  then 
marched  into  a  tavern  on  Broadway  kept  by  one  La  Montagne  oppo- 
site the  Fields,  breaking  the  windows.  Four  attempts  followed  the 
other,  and  finally,  on  January  16,  the  pole  was  destroyed  and  its  pieces 
piled  up  in  front  of  Montague's  tavern.  An  indignation  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Commons  on  Januai*y  17,  at  which  three  thousand  peo- 
ple were  i)resent.  The  soldiers  w^ere  roundly  denounced,  and  declared 
to  be  public  enemies.  The  citizens  asked  leave  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration to  erect  another  pole  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed.  But  it 
was  feai'eil  that  it  would  only  give  rise  to  more  disturbances,  and  the 
petition  was  denied.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  ready  for  the  emer- 
gency: they  found  that  a  strip  of  land  in  the  Commons,  11  x  100,  was 
private  property.  It  was  at  once  purchased,  and  upon  this  w^as  erect- 
ed, not  far  from  the  former  site,  a  fifth  liberty  pole,  consisting  of  two 
sections,  a  mast  forty-six  feet  high  and  a  topmast  twenty-two  feet. 
It  bore  a  gilt  vane  with  the  word  "  Liberty  "  inscribed  upon  it.  The 
soldiere  did  not  interfere  with  its  erection.  But  on  March  24  trouble 
again  broke  out  on  account  of  the  pole.  A  party  of  fifteen  soldiers 
were  seen  by  some  boys  attempting  to  unship  the  topmast  and  take 
off  the  vane.  They  spread  the  news  and  soon  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
rushed  in  hot  haste  to  the  Commons  to  defend  their  trophy.  The  sol- 
diers drove  them  off  and  they  sought  shelter  in  their  tavern,  Hampden 
Hall.  The  bell  of  St  Paul's  chapel  now  rang  an  alarm,  and  the  sol- 
diers thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  their  baiTacks,  where  their 
colonel  kept  watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty determined  to  disappoint  the  boast  of  the  men  of  the  lOth  to 
csivvy  a  portion  of  the  pole  with  them  when  they  left  the  city.  Their 
departure  having  been  fixed  for  ilay  3,  a  guard  of  Liberty  Boys  sur- 
rounded the  pole  every-  night  until  that  date.  The  16th  was  succeeded 
by  the  26th  regiment,  and  no  further  trouble  was  had  about  the  lib- 
erty pole,  for  the  conduct  of  the  new  regiment  was  so  exemplary  as  to 
win  the  praise  instead  of  the  resentment  of  the  citizens. 

It  was  due  to  the  animositv  awakened  bv  the  offensive  conduct  of 
the  16th  that  New  York  must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  precedence  to 
Boston,  in  spite  of  its  much  famed  "  Massacre,"  for  the  first  blood 
shed  and  fii*st  life  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  independence.  The  Bos- 
ton "  Massacre ''  took  place  in  March,  1770;  the  New  York  ^'  Massa- 
cre," of  quite  as  portentous  a  nature  as  to  numbers  involved,  took 
place  on  January  18,  1770,  on  Golden  Hill,  the  part  of  John  Street 
between  William  and  Cliff.  This  was  the  next  day  after  the  great 
meeting  in  the  "  Fields,"  at  which  the  soldiers  were  declared  to  be 
public  enemies.    In  response  to  this  severe  aspersion,  the  soldiers  of 
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the  16tli  prepared  a  placard,  exalting  their  own  character  and  ser- 
vices, and  full  of  taunts  and  flings  at  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  call  them  rebels.  At  the  bottom  was  printed:  "  Signed  by 
the  16th  Regiment  of  Foot,"  While  a  party  of  three  soldiers  were  en- 
gaged posting  this  placard,  the  resolute  Captain  Sears  {"  King 
Sears  ")  and  another  Liberty  Boy.  Walter  (iuackenboa,  came  upon 
them.  Sears  seized  one  and  Quackenbos  another,  and  when  the  third 
soldier  advanced  upon  Sears  with  his  bayonet,  the  latter  hurled  into 
his  face  the  first  object  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  and  with 
such  force  that  lie  reeled  back.  The  two  patriots  conducted  their  cap- 
tives to  the  Mayor's  oflice  at  the  City  Hall.  Before  they  reached  it 
twenty  soldiers  had  collected  and  prepared  to  rescue  their  comrades, 
but  citizens  in  abundance  had  also  flocked  together,  and  a  battle  was 
imminent.  At  this  juncture  Mayor  Hicks  appeareil  and  oi-dered  the 
soldiers  to  retire  to  their  barracks.  They  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Chambers  Street,  but  when  they 
had  gone  as  far  as  John  Street. 
they  met  a  larger  party  led  by  one 
■who  preteuded  to  be  an  officer  in 
disguise.  A  halt  was  made  at  the 
corner  of  William  and  John 
streets,  and  the  command  given 
to  charge  upon  the  people  down 
the  slope  called  Golden  Hill,  to- 
ward I'earl  Street,  The  citizens 
had  nothing  but  stakes  wrenched 
from  some  sleighs  or  wagons 
standing  near,  the  soldiers  had 
their  bayonets  and  side-arms,  Xo 
bullets  seem  to  have  been  flred. 
but  in  the  fray  some  very  serious 
wounds  were  given.  Sailors  from 
the  merchant  vessels  were  always 
ready  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the 

citizens,  and  one  of  these  sturdy  fellows  received  a  thrust  from 
which  he  died.  Another  man  "  got  his  skull  cut  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,"  of  which  probably  he  died  also,  making  two  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  soldiers  were  pretty  badly  cut  up  also, 
figuratively  as  well  as  literally  speaking,  and  sis  the  citizens  kept  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  completely  surrounding  them  upon  the  hill,  it 
might  have  gone  very  hard  with  them,  had  not  a  detachment  of  their 
comrades  come  up  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd.  As  they  were  about  to 
chaise  and  penetrate  to  the  rescue,  a  party  of  officers  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  back  to  the  barracks,  the  people  open- 
ing their  ranks  to  let  them  through.  The  next  day  two  conflicts  took 
place,  one  on  the  Commons  in  front  of  the  new  jail,  and  the  other  in 
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Chapel  Street  (West  Broadway),  near  Barclay.  No  lives  were  lost  in 
these  afifrays,  however.  '^  We  are  all  in  confusion  in  this  city,"  wrote 
a  citizen  of  New  York  to  a  friend  in  London,  on  January  22,  1770,  '^  on 
Friday  last  (18th)  was  an  engagement  .  .  .  when  much  blood 
was  spilt,  one  sailor  got  run  through  the  body,  who  since  died:  on 
Saturday  (19th)  the  Hall  Bell  rang  for  an  alarm,  when  was  another 
battle.     .     .     .     What  will  be  the  end  of  this  God  knows!  " 

Out  of  the  disaffection  between  citizens  and  troops  also  grew  an 
intei-esting  case  bearing  on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Just  a  month 
before  the  Golden  llill  affair  the  Assembly,  at  Oolden's  instance,  and 
by  some  sudden  and  unaccountable  impulse  of  compliance,  had  voted 
the  supplies  for  the  troops  so  often  refused.  It  roused  the  anger  of 
the  citizens  to  the  highest  pitch.  There  appeared  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  an  article  entitled  "  To  the  betrayed  inhabitants  of  the 
City  and  Colony  of  New  York,"  in  which  the  Assembly  was  openly 
accused  of  having  betrayed  the  common  cause  of  liberty.  The  mem- 
bers were  also  challenged  to  appear  at  a  meeting  in  the  Fields  set  for 
December  18,  when  they  would  learn  what  their  constituents  thought 
of  them.  At  that  meeting  resolutions  denunciatory  of  the  Assembly 
were  adopted.  The  Provincial  Council  offered  a  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  discoveiT  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  John 
Lamb,  secretaiy  of  the  Sons  of  l^iberty,  and  member  of  the  Assembly 
was  summoned  by  the  latter  body  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  He  was 
dismissed,  as  he  claimed  his  action  at  the  meeting  was  not  based  on 
the  paper  declared  to  be  "  an  infamous  and  scandalous  libel.''  Next. 
James  Parker,  the  printer  of  the  Gazette  and  Post  Boy,  was  ar- 
rested, and  upon  information  elicited  fi-om  him  by  Golden  and  the 
Council,  Alexander  McDougal,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  spirits 
among  the  Liberty  Roys,  was  arreste<l  as  the  author  of  the  *'  infa- 
mous" article.  He  refused  to  give  bail  and  was  confined  in  the  new 
jail  on  the  Commons,  the  present  Hall  of  Kecords.  He  was  called  the 
American  Wilkes,  and  as  the  latter's  offending  criticisms  of  the  King 
had  appeared  in  No.  45  of  the  North  Britain,  that  figure  became 
prominent  also  in  McDougaPs  case.  The  prisoner  held  regular  recep- 
tions at  the  jail  every  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  six. 
On  March  18,  1770,  another  annivei'sarj^  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  forty-five  toasts  were  drank  to  Wilkes  and  McDougal  at  the 
Hampden  Hall,  a  tavern  put  up  on  ground  purchased  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  opposite  the  Commons,  upon  the  site  of 
the  recent  Herald  building.  After  the  banquet  the  company 
marched  over  to  the  jail  and  gave  McDougal  forty-five  cheers.  The 
day  happened  to  be  the  forty-fifth  of  his  imprisonment.  His  case  lin- 
gered along  for  over  a  year,  part  of  which  time,  from  April  to  Decem- 
ber, he  was  out  on  bail.  In  December,  1770,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly;  he  refused  to  answer  and  was  committed  to  jail 
for  contempt.    On  April  17, 1771,  he  was  finally  released  from  jail  on 
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demand  of  his  counsel,  John  Muriu  Scott,  upon  his  own  recognizance. 

Among  the  many  meetings  called  in  order  to  take  action  in  concert 
with  the  other  colonies  to  manifest  their  detestation  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  must  not  be  forgotten  one  held  in  the  Fields  on  July  0,  1774. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  July  4,  five  delegates  bad  been  elected 
to  represent  New  York  at  the  Colonial  Congress  called  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  September.  But  there  bad  been  some  friction  be- 
tween the  more  violent  and  the  more  moderate  spirits,  and  to  secure 
final  harmony  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to  assemble  at  the  City 
Hall  on  the  7th  at  noon  "  to  concur  in  the  nomination  or  choose 
others."  The  more  aggressive  party,  led  by  Sears  and  McDougall,  is- 
sued a  call  the  next  day  (5th)  for  a  mass  meeting  on  the  Commons  on 
July  6,  and  at  this  open  air  assembly  McDougall,  the  American 
AVilkes,  presided.  The  people  were  treated  to  a  genuine  surprise. 
After  several  addresses  had  been  made, 
they  beheld  the  slight  figure  of  a  boy 
making  his  way  to  the  speakers'  stand. 
It  was  a  piece  of  immense  audacity,  and 
no  wonder  the  bold  boy  was  a  little  em- 
bun-assed  as  he  began  to  speak.  But  to 
tlie  amazement  of  the  audience  the  em- 
baiTassment  soon  changed  into  the  ease 
and  confidence  of  the  practiced  orator. 
Words  of  eloquence,  closely  packed  with 
thought,  reason,  and  logic,  at  white  heat, 
marked  even  that  maiden  speech,  as  it 
marked  the  thiuking  and  speaking  of 
that  i-emarkable  boy  all  through  his 
eventful  life.  He  was  recognized  as  an  alexandkr  mcdougall. 
attendant  at  King's  College;  "  it  is  a  col- 
legian, it  is  a  collegian,"  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  it  was; 
it  was  no  less  an  individual  than  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  just 
about  seventeen  yeai-s  of  age. 

In  the  midst  of  the  events  and  agitations  that  were  preparing  the 
people  of  New  York,  along  with  those  of  the  other  colonies,  finally  to 
assert  and  battle  for  their  iii dependence,  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
played  an  important  part.  There  were  three  that  were  published 
regularly  through  the  period  now  in  hand.  The  New  York  Gazette 
OHrf  Weekly  Post  Boy  was  printed  and  edited  by  John  Holt.  It 
sen'ed  the  cause  of  the  patriots  consistently,  publishing  the  boldest 
attacks  on  the  oieasui'es  of  oppression.  In  1774  Holt  adopted  as  a  de- 
vice on  the  first  page  of  the  paper  he  then  published  a  snake  broken 
into  pieces,  with  the  motto  beneath  "  Unite  or  Die,"  derived  from  the 
cut  in  Franklin's  Philadelphia  pajxr  when  he  was  advocating  union 
against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1754.  In  1775  Holt  printed  the  cut 
with  the  pieces  united.    Huge  Gaine,  of  Hanover  Square,  still  con- 
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tinued  liis  New  York  Alcrcury,  in  which  the  Tories  sometimes 
found  a  vent  for  their  ideas,  but  its  columns  were  open  also  to  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  In  1766  James  Parker,  who  had  taken  over  the  (jOr 
zette  from  Bradford  as  far  back  as  1743,  resumed  its  publication,  and 
Holt  started  the  New  York  Journal,  or  General  Advertiser,  which 
was  again  consolidated  with  Parker's  Gazette;  whereupon  the 
Journal  appeared  as  a  separate  publication.  The  most  notable  ar- 
ticles published  in  these  exciting  days  were  those  signed  "  Freeman," 
by  John  Morin  Scott.  A  series  of  letters  in  the  Gazette  and  Po^ 
Boy  on  Liberty  were  signed  "  Sentinel,"  and  were  also  attributed 
to  Scott,  or  Livingston,  or  William  Smith,  but  they  were  inferior  to 
the  others.  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  President  of  King's  (Columbia)  College, 
tried  to  set  the  colonists  of  New  Y^'ork  right  on  their  duties  to  the 
home  government  in  a  number  of  ponderous  articles  in  the  news- 
papers. To  his  astonishment  they  were  not  only  answered  but  com- 
pletely refuted  by  some  writer  of  the  patriot  party.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  ever  learned  that  his  brilliant  opponent  w^as  none  other 
than  that  precocious  boy  in  his  college,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  churches  were  just  pouring  forth  their  audiences  at  noon  of 
Sunday,  April  23,  1775,  when  the  devout  frame  of  mind  of  the  wo^ 
shipera  was  ver^'  much  upset  by  a  rumor  that  they  found  circulating 
among  the  people  who  had  not  been  in  church.  It  was  said  that  a  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  between  English  soldiers  and  New  England  mili- 
tia, or  '*  minute  men,"  four  days  before,  on  Wednesday,  April  19,  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  There  was  not  much  sleep  the  night  follow- 
ing such  a  rumor,  we  may  be  sure,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  ilonday,  April  24,  the  express  fi'oni  Boston  with  the  official  infor- 
mation, found  Isaac  Low,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Observation, 
awake  and  ready  to  sign  his  dispatches,  and  to  pass  him  on  upon  his 
way  to  Philadelphia.  Prompt  action  was  taken  on  the  basis  that  the 
revolution  had  now  been  begun,  and  that  a  new  order  of  things  must 
prevail  in  the  city.  On  May  la"  committee  of  one  hundred ''  was 
chosen,  with  Isaac  Low  in  the  chair,  to  take  charge  of  the  municipal 
government.  Captain  Isaac  Sears  happened  to  be  under  arrest  for 
some  treasonable  language.  He  was  at  once  released.  He  was  just 
the  man  for  the  present  emergency.  The  Sons  of  Liberty,  led  by  Sears 
and  Lamb,  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall,  seized  the  stands  of  arms  there 
kept  for  sudden  invasions,  and  distributed  them  among  the  people. 
All  vessels  in  the  harbor  laden  with  provisions  for  the  British  ai*my 
were  embargoed.  The  collector  of  the  port  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
keys  of  the  custom  house.  The  employees  were  dismissed,  the  build- 
ing closed,  and  the  money  and  arms  taken  into  custody.  Yet  the 
change  to  independence  was  not  yet  permanently  established  in  New 
York.  A  Provincial  Congress,  called  to  consider  the  emergency, 
which  met  on  May  22,  was  found  to  be  decidedly  Tory  in  complexion. 
Its  members  were  for  proposing  measures  of  conciliation  instead  of 
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making  rigorous  preparations  for  war  in  line  with  tlie  other  colonies. 
On  June  28.  Governor  Tryon,  ordered  to  hasten  back  to  his  post,  ar- 
rived, superseding  Colden  for  the  last  time.  But  the  last  Colonial  As- 
sembly also  had  met,  and  afterward  it  was  formally  declared  that 
Royal  Kule  in  New  York  ended  on  April  19, 1775. 

But  few  words  will  need  to  be  added  to  complete  the  picture  of 
municipal  life  during  this  period  preparatory"  to  independence,  be- 
cause, amid  the  startling  events,  we  constantly  catch  glimpses  of  the 
city,  its  streets,  its  buildings,  its  people.  We  anticipated  the  period 
of  this  chapter  in  the  last  to  complete  the  account  of  the  churches 
which  gi-aced  the  streets  of  Xew  York  befor<^  the  Itevolution.  We 
must  add  that  the  Methodists  began  to  hold  services  in  the  city  in  a 
humble  May  in  a  rigging  loft  on  William  Street,  in  1766.  Two  years 
later,  on  the  site  of  the  present  moilest  structure,  was  built  a  church 
forty-two  feet  wide  by  sixty  long,  on  John  Street,  between  Broadway 
and  Nassau.  At  that  time  the  society  had  a  membership  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  As  late  as  1775,  on  the  vei-j"  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
the  (Quakers  put  up  a  meeting-house  on  Queen  (Pearl)  Street,  near 
Oak,  a  little  above  Franklin  Scjuare.  It  will  serve  later  to  locate  the 
precise  spot  where  John  Jacob  Astor  began  business.  It  affords  a 
curious  and  instructive  insight  into  the  comp<isiti()n  of  the  New  York 
population  to  observe  that  a  large 

section  of  the  inhabitants,  occupy-  -■.'.->     

ing  and  filling  three  of  the  largest 
and  finest  churches,  were  still  ac- 
customed to  worship  in  a  foreign 
language,  up  to  this  ver;v'  time,  aud 
were  only  just  now  beginning  to 
make  arrangements  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  their  surround- 
ings in  church-life,  as  they  already 
had  abundantly  done  in  other  direc- 
tions. We  refer  of  course  to  the  . 
Dutch  congregation.  In  1764.  ex-  jqhn  street  methodist  cjilhch. 
actly  one  century  since  the  sur- 
render of  New  Amsterdam  to  the  English,  the  Consistory,  or  Board 
of  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Dutch  Befonned  Church,  called  their 
first  English  pastor,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Laidlie.  He  had  been  pastor 
during  four  years  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Flushing,  Holland,  so  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  Dutch  language  and  customs.  There  he  had 
preached  in  English  amid  Dutch  surroundings;  here  he  was  to  do  the 
same  with  no  Dutch  surroundings  except  in  his  own  church.  In 
March,  1765,  Dominie  Laidlie  arrived,  and  on  April  15  preached  his 
inaugural  sermon  in  the  renovated  church  on  Nassau  Street.  Five 
years  later  a  young  man,  raised  in  the  Dutch  Church,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  and  of  the  Theological  department  of  the  University  of 
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Utrecht,  Holland,  was  called  as  the  second  English-speaking  pastor, 
and  the  church,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William  streets,  was  just  ready 
for  his  occupancy.  This  was  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Livingston,  a 
scion  of  the  important  colonial  family  of  that  name.  The  name  is 
enough  to  indicate  that  he  was  favorably  affected  toward  the  patriot 
cause.  So  were  all  the  Dutch  Reformed  pastors,  those  who  preached 
in  Dutch  as  well,  for  they  all  left  the  city  when  the  English  came  m 
to  occupy  it  in  177G.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen. 
They  kept  to  the  traditions  of  their  church,  non-resistance  to  the 
crown  however  arbitraiy  its  measures  and  unconstitutional  its  op 
pressions.  They  took  an  active  share  in  the  newspaper  debates 
against  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

The  Mayors  during  this  exciting  period  were  John  Cruger,  Jr.,  and 
Whitehead  Hicks.  The  latter  assumed  the  chair  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Quaker  family  of  that 
name  prominent  on  Long  Island,  and  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  merchant, 
which  was  unusual  for  New  York.  He  was  not  so  ardent  a  supporter 
of  the  movement  for  independence  as  his  pi'edecessor,  yet  he  leaned  to 
that  cause,  and  was  not  sufficiently  friendly  to  the  home  government 
to  wish  to  remain  in  the  city  during  the  occupancy  of  the  British. 
He  ceased  to  be  Mayor  in  1776,  and  then  retired  to  a  farm  or  country- 
seat  at  Bayside,  L.  I.,  where  he  died  in  1780,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-two  yeai*s.  He  seems  to  have  made  no  resistance  to 
the  temporary  charge  of  municipal  affairs  taken  by  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  in  1775.  His  term  was  signalized  by  one  achieve- 
ment for  peace  and  compassion,  amid  such  a  multitude  which  were 
warlike  and  bitter.  The  comei^stone  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was 
laid  on  September  2,  1773,  by  Govenior  Ti-yon.  The  site  is  familiar 
to  New  Yorkers  of  middle  age,  between  Duane  and  Anthony  (now 
Thomas)  streets  on  Broadway.  The  walls  were  up  and  roof  and  in- 
terior nearly  completed,  when  a  fire  completely  gutted  the  building. 
During  the  Revolution  in  this  its  incomplete  state  it  afforded  good 
barracks  for  the  troops;  after  the  war  the  construction  was  carried  on 
as  originally  planned,  and  the  edifice  was  first  opened  as  a  hospital 
in  1791. 

John  Adams,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  in  1774  to  attend  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  was  astonished  at  the  evidences  of  luxury  he  had 
discovered  in  New  York.  There  were  indeed  several  people  of  the 
kind  classified  by  Carlyle  as  keeping  a  "  gig."  In  1770  twenty-six 
New  York  families  possessed  coaches  of  the  same  elaborate  pattern 
as  that  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Col  den's,  which  graced  the  torchlight 
procession  of  November  1, 1765,  and  then  became  a  prey  to  the  flames 
on  Bowling  Green.  Thirty-three  persons  were  able  to  keep  a  chariot 
or  post-chaise,  of  less  pretentious  proportions,  but  still  elegant,  and 
indicating  wealth.  Twenty-six  again,  still  of  comfortable  competence, 
owned  phaetons,  which  were  two-wheeleni  vehicles  in  those  days,  and 
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more  like  the  typical  "  gig."  Yet  people  lived  simply  even  where 
there  was  wealth.  The  gentleman  of  the  household  in  person  visited 
the  markets  before  breakfast,  and  ordered  the  meats  and  vegetables 
for  the  day's  dinner.  The  dinner  hour  w  as  fi*om  1  to  3  o'clock,  becom- 
ing later  with  the  influx  of  English  customs  to  suit  the  oflicers  quar- 
tered in  the  city.  Tea  was  in  the  early  evening,  which  might  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  social  supper  among  a  number  of  friends  at  the  tavern 
or  hotel  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  repair  for  the  exchange  of 
news,  an  important  matter  in  the  scarcity  of  newspapers.  On  June 
15,  1768,  some  one  wrote  to  England  complaining  of  the  weather. 
**  So  uncertain  is  this  climate,  that  in  the  morning  you  may  wear  a 
suit  of  cloathes,  at  noon  sit  in  your  shirt  with  windows  and  doors 
open,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  wrap  yourselves  up  in  a  fur 
cloak.''  Even  then  Philadelphia  was  "  slow ''  compared  with  New 
York,  for  the  same  gentleman  w^rote:  "  This  is  a  better  place  for  com- 
pany and  amusements  than  Philadelphia;  more  gay  and  lively.  I 
have  already  seen  some  pretty  women."  Yet  to  a  European  life  was 
dull  even  at  New  York.  "  With  regard  to  the  people,  manner,  living, 
and  conversation,  one  day  shows  you  as  much  as  fifty.  There  are  no 
diversions  at  all  at  present.  The  plays  are  over.  .  .  .  You  may 
tell  my  sister  that  I  get  acquainted  with  families,  and  drink  tea,  and 
play  at  cards,  and  go  about  to  assemblies  [receptions],  dancing  min- 
uets." 

The  interests  of  commerce  were  so  closely  linked  with  the  progress 
of  political  events  that  the  picture  of  life  in  that  sphere  is  pretty  well 
complete.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  stopping  to  note  one  year  amid  all 
the  rest  when  trade  seemed  brisk  and  the  pressure  of  politics  was 
lifted  from  its  operations.  This  was  in  1768.  The  exports  that  year 
were  principally  bread,  peas,  rye,  sheep,  beef,  pork,  meal,  corn,  horses, 
and  eighty  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  With  Hamburg  and  Holland  a 
trade  was  carried  on  in  which  £246,522  were  handled.  The  ships  that 
entered  the  harbor  in  1770  numbered  one  hundred  and  ninety -six; 
sloops,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one;  ships  cleared,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight;  sloops,  four  hundred  and  twenty-four.  But  an  event  of 
prime  importance  was  the  foundation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  this  same  year.  On  April  8,  1768,  twenty-four  merchants  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  met  in  the  Long  Room  at  the  Queen's  Head,  later 
Fraunce's  Tavern,  corner  of  Broad  and  Dock  (Pearl)  streets,  and 
formed  an  association  under  the  name  and  stvle  of  "  The  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "  ;  ex-Mayor  John  Cruger  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Elias  Desbrosses,  Treasurer.  On  March  13,  1770,  a  charter 
was  granted  by  Lieutenant-Governor  C-olden.  "  This,"  writes  John 
Austin  Stevens,  its  secretary  for  many  years,  and  its  historian;  "  this 
was  the  flrst  mercantile  society  formed  in  the  colonies,  and  the  mod- 
est beginning  of  the  important  institution  which  has  since  maintained 
its  organization  without  break,  and  to-day  has  a  membership  of  one 
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thousand  of  our  principal  merchants,  and  the  finest  gallery  of  mer- 
chant portraits  on  the  American  continent." 

The  population  of  the  city  was  put  at  twenty  thousand  in  1768.  It 
remained  about  the  same  up  to  the  Revolution.  The  streets  were  be- 
ginning to  be  laid  out  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  beyond  the  Com- 
mons (City  Hall  Park).  One  block  of  Reade  was  graded,  and  about 
the  same  extent  of  Duane,  the  Hospital  standing  quite  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  Fresh  Water  Pond  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  sloping  rapidly  down  east  of  Broadway,  Along  the  Bowery 
road  quite  a  network  of  streets  are  seen  in  1782  (on  paper  mostly) 
between  Bayard  on  the  south  and  Hester  on  the  north,  extending 
eastward  toward  Division  Street  or  East  Broadway.  Chatham 
Square  is  quite  deserted  as  yet,  but  there  are  streets  laid  out  as  far  as 
Mott,  west,  and  James,  east,  of  Park  Row.  The  streets  in  the  more 
populated  portions  were  lighted  at  night  by  means  of  lamps  and 
lamp-posts  put  up  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 


HE  discharge  of  Major  ritcairn's  pistols  on  the  green  of  Lex- 
ington had  sounded  the  signal  for  the  uprising  of  a  nation. 
*'  From  the  19th  of  April,  1775,"  said  a  speaker  on  its  first 
anniversaiy,  '*  will  be  dated  the  liberty  of  the  American 
world."  The  news  of  that  great  occurrence,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous 
chapter,  reached  Xew  York  on  Sunday,  April  23.  The  dispatch  car- 
ried by  the  express-rider  was  dated  at  Wateitown,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, near  10  o'clock.  It  read:  ''  To  all  friends  of  American  liberty  be 
it  known :  That  this  morning  before  break  of  day  a  brigade,  consisting 
of  about  1,000  or  1,200  men,  landed  at  Phip's  Farm,  near  Cambridge, 
and  marched  to  Lexington,  where  they  found  a  company  of  our  colony 
militia  in  arms,  upon  whom  they  fired  without  any  provocation  and 
killed  (j  men  and  wounded  4  others.  By  an  express  from  Boston  we 
find  another  brigade  are  upon  their  march  from  Boston,  supposed  to 
be  about  1,000.  The  bearer,  Israel  Bessel,  is  charged  to  alarm  the 
country,  quite  to  Connecticut,  and  all  pei'sons  are  desired  to  furnish 
him  with  fresh  horses,  as  they  may  be  needed."  The  dispatch  was 
signed  by  a  member  df  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety. 
Copies  of  it  were  soon  printed  and  the  placards  posted  where  the  peo- 
ple wouhl  be  most  likely  to  see  them. 

The  die  was  now  cast.  The  call  everywhere  was  to  arms.  Boston, 
all  Xew  England,  had  been  severely  punished  before,  and  the  colonies 
had  rallied  the  best  they  could  to  neutralize  the  punishment  or  pro- 
test against  it.  But  this  open  exchange  of  battle  between  New  Eng- 
land men  under  arms  and  British  soldiers  could  mean  and  bring  only 
one  thing — war.  That  war  must  be  shared  by  all  the  sister  colonies, 
and  independence  must  be  the  result.  New  York  saw^  the  issue  thus 
raised,  cheerfully  accepted  it^  and  rose  to  meet  it.  Yet  there  was  ap- 
parent an  early  hesitancy  which  savored  of  caution,  as  if  the  matter 
was  deemed  too  serious  to  be  entered  upon  with  rashness.  The  ele- 
ment represented  by  Sears  and  McDougall  were  for  headlong  meas- 
ures, and  carried  out  some  plans  of  immediate  violence,  one  of  which 
w^as  the  seizure  of  a  storehouse  at  Turtle  Bay.  But  men  such  as  Jay 
and  Duane  and  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  more  slowly,  yet  with  no 
less  steadiness  of  force  and  purpose.  Under  their  influence  it  was  still 
voted  to  address  a  petition  to  King  or  Parliament.    It  was  odd,  also, 
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with  war  trembling  on  tbe  horizon,  to  observe  with  what  considera- 
tion the  movements  of  British  soldiers  were  treated.  On  May  26, 1775, 
the  British  frigate  Asia,  of  64  guns,  Captain  Vandeput.  came  into 
the  harbor  to  take  on  board  and  convey  to  Boston  the  regiment  quar- 
tered at  tbe  fort.  Congress  had  previously  given  instructions  that  the 
landing  of  troops  should  not  be  opposed.  It  was  advised,  however,  to 
prevent  them  from  erecting  fortifications;  while  tbe  people  were  told 
to  be  in  readiness  to  answer  force  with  force.  Thus  peace  and  war 
measures  were  strangely  mixed.  New  York's  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, presumably  in  the  spirit  of  these  Congressional  directions,  an- 
nounced that  the  "  Royal  Irish  "  regiment  might  betake  itself  to  tbe 
Asia,  but  the  men  must  not  carrv  more  arms  with  them  than  those 
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upon  their  persons.  Accordingly,  pi-eparations  wei-e  made  to  leave 
their  (juai-ters  in  tlie  fort  about  noon  on  June  4,  1775.  They  were  to 
march  aci-oss  tbe  Bowling  Cireeu  down  Beaver  to  Broad,  and  so  to  the 
foot  of  Broad,  whei-e,  in  tbe  Great  Dock,  lay  transports  to  carrj-  them 
to  the  Asia,  out  in  the  Iliver.  Crowds  collected  as  usual,  and  xetn 
soon  they  belu-Id  something  wbicli  needed  prompt  attention.  After  a 
corporal's  guard  had  issued  from  the  fort  gate,  a  rumbling  of  carts 
was  lieard,  and  four  or  five  of  these  vehicles  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sidu.  hiaded  with  stacks  of  arms.  Woi-d  of  this  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  tlie  soldiery  Hew  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon  came 
to  the  ears  of  some  of  the  Liberty  Boys,  who  were  together  at  a  tavern 
frequented  by  the  patriots  in  Water  Street,  near  Broad.    They  imrae- 
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diately  started  forth  into  the  sti'eet,  led  by  Marinus  Willett,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Mayor  of  New 'York  in  1G(55.  lie  reached  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Beaver  just  as  the  first  cart  was  about  to  turn  into  the  for- 
mer street.  Now  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  not  much  liked  the  moderate 
stand  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  They  had  wished  to  arrest 
the  whole  regiment  in  their  barracks,  rather  than  let  them  go  unop- 
posed to  aid  the  forces  in  Boston  against  their  fellow-patriots.  When, 
therefore,  the  soldiers  made  themselves  guilty  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
the  opportunity,  as  well  as  necessity,  for  decisive  action  seemed  to 
have  come.  Willett  w  as  the  man  for  that  critical  moment.  He  boldly 
seized  the  horse  by  the  reins,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  turn  about. 
The  sudden  stop  of  the  procession  of  carts  brought  the  commanding 
officer  to  the  front,  who  naturally  demanded  an  exjjlanation.  This 
brought  other  citizens  around  the  bold  aggressor  and  the  officer,  and 
in  these  few  moments  evidences  were  given  of  the  different  spirits  that 
actuated  the  men  of  our  city  in  the  pending  crisis.  Fii-st  spoke  David 
Matthews,  w^ho  remained  a  Tory  all  thi-ough  the  war,  and  was  made 
Mayor  of  New  York  during  the  British  occupation.  He  expressed  his 
surprise  that  Mr.  Willett  should  so  endanger  the  peace  of  the  city 
and  invite  bloodshed,  when  he  knew  that  the  troops  had  permission 
to  depart  unmolested.  Willett  did  not  give  much  weight  to  this  re- 
monstrance from  a  well-known  Tory  and  British  sympathizer.  But 
the  next  speaker  almost  staggered  him.  It  was  Gouverneur  Morris^ 
a  prominent  patriotic  agitator,  the  friend  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. He  unaccountably  supported  the  future  Mayor  in  his  remon- 
strance and  disapproval.  Morris  had  only  recently  maintained  in 
Congress  that  the  mother  country  had  the  right  to  regulate  trade, 
and  that  the  colonies  were  in  duty  bound  to  aid  the  royal  treasury 
by  grants  made  by  the  local  Provincial  Assemblies.  He  was  acting 
now  in  keeping  with  this  pacific  attitude.  Willett  was  wellnigh  per- 
suaded to  retreat  from  his  bold  stand,  when  our  old  friend,  John 
Morin  Scott,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred.  He  heartily  seconded  Willett  against  Mat- 
thews and  Morris.  "  You  are  right,"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  above  the  increasing  din.  "  You  are  right,  Wil- 
lett, the  Committee  have  not  given  •them  permission  to  carry  off  any 
spare  arms."  No  sooner  were  the  words  of  encouragement  uttered 
than  Willett  turned  the  horse's  head  back  up  Beaver  Street  to  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  proceed  in  that  direction. 
He  did  so,  the  Major  commanding  making  no  protest.  As  the  last 
cart  was  about  to  turn,  Willett,  at  Scott's  suggestion,  jumped  upon 
it,  and  addressed  the  troops  marching  behind  it,  urging  them  to  give 
up  the  unnatural  business  of  shedding  the  blood  of  their  countrymen, 
and  promising  protection  to  any  who  should  leave  the  ranks  and  come 
forward.  One  man  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  he  was  loudly 
cheered  by  the  crowds.    Thereupon  the  Major  ordered  his  men  to 
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march  back  to  the  fort,  while  the  carts  with  their  chests  of  arms  were 
conducted  up  Broadway  to  the  comer  of  John  Street.  Here  was  a 
bowling  alley  and  yard  kept  by  one  Van  Wyck,  a  friend  of  the  good 
cause,  and  the  arms  were  deposited  in  the  alley,  under  his  care.  They 
were  afterward  used  in  equipping  the  first  companies  of  soldiers 
raised  in  our  city  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  remark  that  the  ofl&cer  whose  cowardice  or  moderation  pre- 
vented a  bloody  encounter,  resigned  his  commission  the  next  month. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  it  was  a  sincere  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies which  prompted  him  in  both  of  those  actions.  A  tablet  with  a 
bas-relief  representation  of  the  incident  of  June  4  is  properly  placed 
on  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Beaver.  Marinus  Wil- 
lett  became  a  Colonel  in  the  patriot  army,  was  appointed  Mayor  of 
New  York  in  1807,  and  died  in  1830  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years. 
Thus  we  shall  meet  him  again  in  this  histor}\ 

Less  than   a  month  after   Lexington,  on  May  1775,  Congress  had 
adopted  a  general  plan  for  the  creation  of  an  army.     Its  points  were: 
A  Commander-in-Chief;  troops  to  be  enlisted  "  for  the  war,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  provincial    levies    that  served    but  for    three 
months,  or  less  than  a  year  at  a  time;  a  provision  for  the  care  of 
soldiers'  families,  or  pensions;  the  troops  to  serve  wherever  needed, 
not  for  particular  duties  only;  a  loan  for  the  equipment  of  the  army, 
which  was  to  be  designated  "  The  American  Continental."     Under 
the  limitations  of  their  financial  condition,  the  matter  of  uniform  for 
the  army  was  left  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  a  motley  assortment  tljat 
the  defenders  of  libei-ty  usually  presented  all  throngh  the  war.     As 
late  as  eTuly  24, 1776,  Wasliington  issued  an  order  declaring  that  "  he 
feels  unwilling  to  order  any  kind  of  unifoi'm,  but  as  men  must  have 
clothes  and  appear  decent  and  tight,  he  encourages  the  use  of  hunting 
shirts,  with  long  breeches  made  of  the   same   cloth,  gaiter-fashion, 
about  the  legs."     In  this  Washington  had  an  eye  to  inspiring  a  w^hole- 
some  fear  in  the  breast  of  the  enemy.     The  hunters  were  know^n  to  be 
remarkably   good   marksmen.     They   charged   their   long   carbines 
with  three  or  four  bullets  at  once,  and  each  discharge  was  wont  to  go 
through  somebody  of  the  opposing  ranks.      A  Hessian  officer  wrote 
home  that  these  rifiemen  w^ere  terrible;   the  only  consolation    and 
safety  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  pieces  could  not  carry  further  than 
eighty  paces.     Four  New  York  counties  each  formed  one  regiment  for 
this  Continental  army — New   York,  Albany,  Ulster,  and    Dutchess. 
Of  the  New  York  county  (or  city)  regiment,  our  truculent  pamphle- 
teer,   the    American    Wilkes,    Alexander    McDougall,    was    made 
Colonel.     Secretary  John  Lamb  undertook  to  organize  one  company 
of  artillervmen. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  mixture  of  things  early  in  the  war 
may  be  noted  the  passing  of  Washington  through  New  York,  on  his 
journey  to  take  command  of  the  army  before  Boston.    On  June  14, 
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1775,  three  days  before  Bunker  Hill,  be  bad  been  appointed  Comman- 
der-in-Chief by  the  Ctnigress,  on  motion  of  John  Adams.  On  Sunday, 
June  25,  he  reached  New  York.  He  had  been  met  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
by  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Gouverueur  Morris  and 
Gichard  Montgomery,  so  soon  fated  to  die  in  his  adopted  country's 
cause  before  tlie  wails  of  Quebec.  The  party  crossed  the  river  from 
Hoboken.  and  landed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  about  the  foot 
of  Laight  Street,  near  Greenwich,  Here  eight  or  ten  companies  of 
militia  under  arms  met  the  distinguished  visitor,  and  escorted  him  to 
his  hotel,  presumably  the  old  Fraunce's  Tavern.  Early  the  next 
morning  Washington  started  for  Boston,  escorted  for  some  distance 
out  of  town  alonj;  the  Bowerj-  and  King's  Bridge  roads  by  the  militia. 
At  eight  o'clock  of  the  same  day  on  which  Washington  arrived.  Gov- 
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ernor  Tryon  i-eached  his  post  again,  after  a  hurried  shortening  of  his 
leave  of  absence.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Patriot  Army  had 
been  received  iu  state  in  the  afternoon;  the  representative  of  the 
old  regime  was  none  the  less  honorably  recognized.  A  delegation  of 
magistrates,  attended  by  companies  of  militia,  met  him  at  his  land- 
ing place,  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  It  still  looked  as  if  the 
Colonists  were  trying  to  serve,  or  felt  obliged  to  serve,  two  masters. 
Yet  none  the  less  went  forward  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  extrem- 
ities of  war.  Only  three  days  after  this  double  demonstration  Colonel 
McDougail's  regiment,  and  Captain  Lamb's  artillery  company  com- 
pleted their  organization. 

It  was  this  artillery  company  which  set  the  ball  rolling,  both  figura- 
tively and  literally  speaking.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
August  23  a  number  of  the  Liberty  Boys  proceeded  to  carry  out  a 
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request  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  remove  the  guns  from  the  Bat- 
tery, so  that  they  might  be  transferred  to  fortifications  up  the  river. 
To  cover  their  exploit  a  part  of  Colonel  Lamb's  company  stood  guard, 
and  when  a  barge  sent  from  the  Asia  to  reconnoiter  the  suspicious 
movements  on  shore  came  near  enough,  they  sent  a  volley  of  musketry 
into  the  boat,  killing  one  of  the  occupants.  Instantly  putting  back,  a 
broadside  was  opened  upon  the  town  from  the  ship.  Several  houses 
were  damaged,  one  ball  going  through  the  roof  of  Praunce's  Tavern, 
and  three  citizens  were  badly  wounded.  The  whole  town  was  soon  in 
a  frenzy  of  excitement.  Several  families  gathered  their  portable  prop 
eily  together  and  fled  into  the  woods  and  fields.  Others  raged  around 
mob-fashion,  threatening  the  lives  of  Tories.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Loyal- 
ist President  of  Columbia,  was  chased  through  the  streets  to  his 
home.  The  crowd  were  about  to  beat  down  the  door,  when  they  were 
c(*nfronted  by  that  strange  youth  who  had  harangued  them  in  the 
Fields  the  year  before.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  joined  Lamb's  artil- 
lery company,  and  had  just  been  seen  doing  duty  valiantly  at  his  post. 
He  had  divined  the  purpose  of  the  mob,  and  now  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  College,  arguing  the  mob  out  of  their  mad  design  to  hurt  the 
poor  doctor.  It  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  day  when  the  same  mag- 
nanimous patriot  would  defend  Tories  at  the  risk  of  his  life  against 
cruel  retaliations  after  the  war.  He  appeased  the  violence  of  the 
people,  and  saved  Dr.  Cooper,  although  the  old  gentleman  cried  lust- 
ily from  a  top-story  window  not  to  heed  the  mad-cap  boy  whom  he 
supposed  was  urging  them  to  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  did.  The 
guns  meanwhile  had  been  safely  captured  and  were  sent  northward 
to  serve  in  a  better  cause. 

To  the  convenient  Asia,  so  ready  to  use  her  guns  against  the  citj', 
although  commanded  by  a  captain  whose  name,  Yandeput,  suggests 
a  Dutch  aucestrv  or  derivation,  it  was  found  best  for  Governor  Trvon 
to  retire.  He  occupied  certainly  a  most  peculiar  position  as  Royal 
Governor,  with  rebel  Commanders-in-Chief  crossing  his  path,  and  Pro- 
vincial Congresses  ordering  the  guns  of  his  fort  to  be  removed,  and 
war  waging  in  a  neighboring  Province,  in  which  his  own  was  bound 
to  bear  a  part.  Early  in  October  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  pa- 
triotic Congress  at  Philadelphia  had  recommended  his  arrest.  The 
Mayor  assured  him  that  he  would  guarantee  his  safety,  but,  neverthe- 
less, on  October  13,  he  removed  his  family  and  effects  on  board  the 
British  frigate.  He  continued,  however,  to  annoy  his  former  gov- 
ernment. In  the  first  place  he  took  away  the  records  from  the  sec- 
retary's office,  so  that  hardly  any  landholder  could  prove  title  to  his 
estates  in  a  court  of  law.  They  were  carried  to  England  three  years 
later,  but  again  three  years  after  they  were  returned.  Nevertheless, 
much  harm  had  been  done  by  these  unnecessaiy  travels  of  papers  so 
important,  and  so  necessary  to  be  kept  in  a  permanent  situation.  On 
October  19  Tryon  took  up  his  abode   on  the   sloop-of-war   Halifax, 
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and  again  later  on  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  whence  he  acted  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  as  best  he  could.  In  December  his  influence  was 
exerted  to  prevent  delegates  from  counties  strongly  T017,  such  as 
Queens  and  Richmond,  from  attending  the  Provincial  Congress.  And 
when,  in  the  next  year,  a  plot  w  as  concocted  to  remove  Washington 
by  poison,  it  was  not  without  the  connivance  or  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
Koyal  Governor.  Golden,  who  was  superseded  as  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor for  the  last  time  when  Trj  on  came  back  in  June,  1775,  was  not 
living  in  the  city.  He  had  retired  to  his  country-seat  near  Flushing, 
and  died  there  in  September,  177G. 

The  verj^  last  day  of  the  year  1775  had  been  marred  by  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  the  Canadian  campaign  before  the  gates  of  Quebec. 
During  the  early  months  of  1776  Washington  kept  drawing  the  lines 
tighter  around  Boston,  occupying  the  time  spent  in  waiting  in  trying 
to  make  something  like  an  army  out  of  the  enthusiastic  crowd  of  pat- 
riots called  from  plows,  or  fishing  boats,  or  counting-houses  by  the 
whirring  bullets  at  Lexington  and  the  glorious  action  of  Bunker  Hill. 
At  last,  in  March,  1776,  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  now 
came  New  York's  turn.  It  was  morally  certain  that  this  city  would 
be  the  next  point  of  attack.  Its  openness  to  attack  by  a  power  in  ab- 
solute command  of  the  sea  was  notorious,  and  its  situation  was  such 
that  without  a  navy  to  support  the  army,  defense  on  land  was  hardly 
possible.  Therefore  the  Continental  Army  began  to  wend  its  way 
hither.  Some  months  before  the  movement  had  already  begun.  In 
January,  1776,  Washington  received  word  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
left  Boston  for  New  York  with  a  man-of-war.  General  Charles  Lee 
was  thereupon  hurried  off  to  the  latter  city,  and  reached  it  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  the  same  day  that  Sir  Henry  came  into  port.  At  once  there  was 
much  ado,  but  it  proved  to  be  about  nothing.  Sir  Henry  was  one  of 
the  numerous  sons  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  and  he  had  spent  ten 
voars  of  his  bovhood  life  in  New  Y'ork.  He  informed  the  citizens 
through  the  Mayor  that  he  had  only  come  to  visit  Governor  Tryon, 
and  to  renew  his  juvenile  impressions  of  the  place.  Meantime,  al- 
though it  was  a  Sunday,  loaded  carts  and  boats  full  of  passengers 
were  leaving  town  as  fast  as  they  could,  under  the  supposition  that 
Lee  and  Clinton  must  necessarily  have  a  battle  in  the  streets.  I..ee 
did  not  have  the  best  of  feelings  toward  the  town  he  came  to  defend. 
The  Provincial  Congress,  still  tampering  with  pacific  endeavors, 
had  sent  word  to  him  not  to  come  on  the  verv  dav  before  he  left  the 
camp  before  Boston;  he  came  therefore  with  the  idea  that  he  must 
overawe  the  city  as  a  Tory  stronghold.  Whether  welcome  or  not, 
however,  his  undoubted  familiaritv  with  militaiT  science  enabled 
him  to  put  New  York  into  as  good  a  state  of  defense  as  circumstances 
made  jiossible.  A  redoubt  protected  by  fascines  was  stretched  across 
Broadway  where  it  faced  the  open  country.  Bayard's  Mount,  later 
called  Bunker  Hill  (also  sometimes  called  Mount  Pleasant),  covering 
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the  space  now  bounded  by  Grand,  Centre,  Broome,  and  Elizabeth 
streets,  afforded  an  advantageous  position  for  fortification,  t-om- 
manding  a  view  acroBB  country  all  the  way  to  Greenwich.  Further 
out,  Horn's  llook,  or  Gracie's  Point,  opposite  liell  Gate,  now  part  of 
the  park  at  Eighty-sixth  Street,  East  Kiver,  was  also  fortified  by  Lee. 
while  he  occupied  Jacob  Walton's  elegant  country-seat  tbei-e  as  a 
headquarters.  After  Boston  was  evacuated  nothing  was  looked  for 
but  the  appearance  of  the  British  in  the  Port  of  New  York.  Guards 
were  stationed  at  the  Narrows  and  at  Uockaway  to  watch  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  signals  arranged  to  quickly  com- 
municate the  fact.  On  April  i  General  Putnam  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  city,  superseding  the  more  scientific  but  less  popular  Lee. 
The  work  of  fortifying  points  of  vautage  went  on  diligently.  Ked 
Hook  was  provided  with  bn^astwoiks  and  cannon.  Governui-'s  Island 
received  a  garrison.  On  Bedlow's  Island  buildings  intended  as  an 
asylum  for  banished  Tory  New  Yorkers  wei-e  burned,  and  stores,  such 
as  clothing  ami  poultry  and  tools  for  making  trenches,  secured.  Three 

companies  of  ri- 
fi  e  m  e  n  w  e  r  (■ 
placed  on  Htateii 
Island  to  worry 
boats  landing 
fi-om  the  enemy's 
ships.  On  Ai)ril 
14  Washington 
himself  came  tn 
the  city,  and 
carefully  s  u  r- 
veyed  what  had 
been  done.  His 
main  anxiety  was  getting  the  raw  troops  into  soldierly  trim,  with 
which  their  thirst  for  independence  sadly  interfered.  In  fact,  he  ac- 
tually was  forced  to  send  many  home  again,  because  they  refused  to 
go  through  the  necessaiy  drills.  Alarm  signals  were  aiTanged.  to 
consist  of  two  cannon  firtnl  in  quick  succession,  either  in  the  day  or 
night ;  in  daytime  this  signal  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  flag  hoisted 
above  the  General's  headquarters,  and  at  night  two  lanterns  similarly 
hoisted.  These  headquarters,  according  to  some  authorities,  were  at 
Ko.  1  Broadway;  others  place  tbem  at  Richmond  Hill,  a  fine  country- 
seat,  about  where  now  lie  the  blocks  between  Charlton  and  Spring 
streets,  on  Varick.  This  would  seem  rather  far  away  for  the  utility 
of  danger  signals.  On  still  other  authority  Washington  resided  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  of  his  stay  at  the  old  De  Peyster  house  in  Pearl 
Street,  opposite  Cedar.  No.  1  Broadway  was  General  Putnam's  resi- 
dence during  his  command  of  the  city.  It  was  estimated  that  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  troops  had  been  collected  in  and  around  the  city 
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before  the  end  of  April.  By  request  of  Congress,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut were  to  hold  their  militia  in  readiness  to  serve  in  New  York 
at  the  first  call  for  them,  during  which  service  they  would  receive  pay 
as  Continental  regulars.  A  brigade  under  John  Morin  Scott  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  city  itself;  another  along  the  East  Kiver  shore  within 
the  city  boundaries;  a  third  from  the  shipyards  above  Peck  Slip  along 
the  East  River  beyond  Kip's  and  Turtle  Bays,  as  far  as  Jones's  Wood. 
Lord  Stirling  (William  Alexander)  and  MacDougall's  brigade  were 
stationed  near  Bayard's  or  Bunker  Hill,  and  another  brigade  along 
the  Hudson  shore  from  Greenwich  down  to  Canal  Street.  A  brigade 
under  General  Mifflin  was  placed  at  Foi-t  Washington,  and  one  under 
General  (Jeorge  Clinton  at  King's  Bridge.  At  the  same  time  exten- 
sive defenses  had  been  erected  on  all  the  elevated  points  on  Ix)ng 
Island  now  within  the  limits  of  Brooklyn,  reaching  from  Wallabout 
to  Gowanus  and  Red  Hook.  Back  of  these  ran  a  line  of  intrenchments 
within  a  narrower  circle,  making  a  sort  of  fort  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Fulton  Feriy.  It  was  not  yet  certain  that  the  enemy  would 
ai)proach  that  way,  and  only  General  Nathaniel  Greene's  division  was 
stationed  among  these  defenses.  Naturally  of  the  troops  concen- 
trated here  for  her  defense  those  of  New  Y^ork  City  herself  were  found 
most  active  and  ready  for  service.  The  regiments  already  organized 
in  1775  were  re-organized,  as  the  terms  of  some  had  expired,  and  they 
had  seen  service  in  the  Canada  campaign.  Colonel  MacDougall  was 
soon  made  Brigadier-General.  Captain  Lamb,  of  the  artillery  com- 
pany, had  been  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Quebec,  and  but  thirty 
of  his  seventy  men  returned  home.  It  needed  building  up  again,  and 
now  became  "  the  New  York  Provincial  Company  of  Artillery,"  choos- 
ing for  Captain,  on  March  14,  177(),  the  youthful  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, whose  versatile  mind  had  rapidly  mastered  the  principles  of 
artillery  service.  While  drilling  his  men  one  day  on  the  Commons, 
his  superior  knowledge  and  ability  in  training  his  men  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Greene.  He  introduced  the  youthful  prodigy  to 
Washington,  and  thus  began  that  intimate  relation  between  the  two 
men  which  became  of  such  immense  service  to  their  common  country, 
and  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  Washington's  life. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Tories  in  the  city,  the  upholders  of 
the  old  state  of  things,  would  not  be  looked  upon  with  a  very  friendly 
eye.  Their  British  friends  sought  to  provide  a  place  of  safety  for 
them  on  Bedlow's  Island,  but,  as  we  saw,  this  scheme  was  frustrated 
by  the  patriots.  The  more  violent  party  among  the  populace  could 
not  be  altogether  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  by  the 
generals  in  command.  In  the  month  of  June  outbreaks  of  hostility 
occurred  more  than  once.  An  eyewitness  tells  of  Tories  being  hauled 
about  through  the  streets  by  night,  lighted  candles  being  placed  in 
their  hands  and  forced  into  their  faces.  A  few  days  later  the  aggres- 
sors became  bolder,  and  in  broad  daylight  they  took  several  people 
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of  standing  in  the  community,  stripped  tliem  naked  and  rode  them 
around  on  rails.  Perhaps  they  were  tarred  and  feathered  also,  as  was 
done  frequently  in  country  districts.  Putnam  had  great  trouble  in 
dispersing  the  mob  and  stopping  such  discreditable  business.  And 
yet  there  was  much  to  provoke  the  people  at  that  very  time.  During 
this  same  month  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  w^hich  had  for  its  object 
the  poisoning  of  Washington  and  other  generals  of  the  patriot  army. 
A  free  use  of  gold  was  made,  issuing,  without  doubt,  from  the  Gover- 
nor's ship.  Several  arrests  were  made,  the  most  prominent  one  that, 
on  June  21,  of  David  Matthews,  the  Tory  w  ho  opposed  Willett,  at  the 
corner  of  Beaver  and  Broad  streets,  and  who  was  made  Mayor  when 
the  British  came  in.  A  gunsmith  and  some  other  tradespeople,  and 
Thomas  Hickey,  a  private  of  Washington's  bodyguard,  were  also 
taken  into  custody.  Investigation  pointed  clearly  to  some  significant 
dealings  between  Governor  Tryon  and  Matthews  and  a  few  more  citi- 
zens, in  regard  to  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  suspicious 
purposes;  but  nothing  could  be  proved,  and  the  prisoners  were  re- 
leased. It  was  different  with  Hickey,  who  had  made  definite  propo- 
sitions to  cooks  at  headquarters,  so  that  a  case  was  made  out  against 
him  for  attempt  at  poisoning,  as  well  as  holding  communication  with 
the  enemy.  On  June  28  he  w^as  hanged  for  the  offense,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  large  gathering  of  people. 

The  somewhat  anomalous  conditions  under  which  the  war  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  were  relieved  very  greatly  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  On  June  7,  1776,  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
had  offered  his  famous  resolution  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  ''  that 
these  united  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent states."  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  the  motion, 
and  its  discussion  was  made  the  order  for  the  day  at  10  o'clock  on 
June  8.  The  9th  was  Sunday;  on  ^londay  the  debate  was  resumed, 
when  a  motion  to  postpone  action  for  three  weeks  was  carried,  with 
the  proviso  that  in  the  mean  time  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
should  be  drafted  and  be  submitted  at  the  next  discussion.  On  the 
12th  of  June  the  committee  to  draft  this  paper  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing, as  is  well  known,  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  Robert  R.  Livingston.  On  July  2  the  resolution  of 
Independence  was  adopted,  and  the  discussion  of  the  Declaration, 
written  almost  unaided  by  Jefferson,  began.  It  was  finally  adopted 
on  July  4,  which  thenceforth  became  the  date  to  mark  the  birth  of  the 
nation. 

The  news  of  the  event  that  occurred  at  Philadelphia  on  the  Fourth, 
reached  New^  York  a  few  days  later,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  prepara- 
tions w^ere  made  for  paying  proper  honors  to  the  occasion.  All  the 
troops  within  the  city  were  ordered  to  collect  on  the  Commons,  form- 
ing a  hollow  square  about  where  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  is 
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n<»w.  Washington  rode  into  the  center  of  it  with  his  staff.  The  Decla- 
ration was  then  read  in  the  hearing  of  all.  It  was  an  important  instru- 
ment for  the  army.  Well  had  Washington  said  in  the  general  order 
calling  the  assembly  together:  "  The  General  hojjes  this  important 
event  will  serve  as  a  fresh  incentive  to  every  oflScer  and  soldier  to  act 
with  fidelity  and  courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety 
of  his  country  depend  (under  God)  solely  on  the  success  of  our  arms, 
and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  State  possessed  of  sufficient 
power  to  reward  his  merit  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  a 
free  country."  There  were  no  salvos  of  cannon  or  musketry  to  greet 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration,  but  a  burst  of  hearty  applause  rose 
from  the  assembled  troops  and  citizens.  The  latter  rushed  to  the  City 
Hall  and  tore  down  the  portrait  of  George  III.,  cutting  it  into  frag- 
ments and  trampling  upon  it  in  the  street.  The  soldiers,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  an  enthusiasm  which,  while  not  altogether  commendable, 
and  properly  rebuked  by  Washington,  was  yet  quite  natural,  showed 
their  zeal  that  evening  by  pulling  down  the  leaden  statue  of  his  royal 
majesty  on  the  Bowling  Green.  Its  head  was  recovered  afterward 
by  Engineer  Montressor  and  sent  to  England;  the  saddle  and  horse's 
tail  were  found  at  Wilton,  Connecticut,  in  1871,  and  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Uistorical  Society,  at  Elev- 
enth Street  and  Second  Avenue,  where  mav  also  be  seen  the  stone 
slab  on  which  the  statue  originally  stood.  The  rest  of  the  statue, 
horse,  man,  and  all,  was  wisely  utilized  by  being  converted  into  bul- 
lets for  patriotic  purposes  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  The  recognition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  army  was  ere  long  supplemented 
by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. This,  as  has  been  noted,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  (or  of  Safety).  By  their  order  the  citizens  were  called 
together  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday,  July  18,  at  exactly 
twelve  o'clock  noon.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read,  and 
greeted  again  with  enthusiastic  approval  and  applause.  The  King's 
coat  of  arms  was  removed  from  the  courtroom  and  burned  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude  as  a  token  of  the  new  order  of  affairs.  For 
already  the  Province  of  New  York  had  ceased  to  be.  On  July  9,  while 
the  troops  were  listening  to  the  Declaration  in  New  York,  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Convention  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  York."  John  Jay  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution.  New  York  having  become  the  seat  of  war,  it  was  not 
till  March,  1777,  that  Jay  was  ready  with  his  report.  In  April  the 
convention,  then  sitting  at  Kingston,  in  a  house  still  sacredly  pre- 
served, adopted  the  Constitution,  and  under  its  provisions  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  1777,  General  George  Clinton  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. John  Jay  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  Chancellor.  Five  citizens  of  New  York,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  were  elected  delegates  of  the  State 
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to  the  ContiaeDtal  CoDgress:  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  Fran- 
cIb  Lewis,  William  Dner,  and  Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  made  facing  both  ways  on 
the  part  of  the  Municipality  or  the  Provincial  Congress  impossible. 
The  lines  between  submission  to  English  authority  and  the  effoit  for 
independence  and  nationality  were  now  sharply  drawn.  It  was  obey 
or  fight;  and  the  English  were  at  hand  to  give  plenty  of  exercise  to 
the  second  alternative.  On  June  29  Washington  wrote  to  Congress 
that  the  first  view  had  been  obtained  off  Sandy  Hook  of  the  approach- 
ing fleet  of  the  enemy.  By  July  2  a  fleet  of  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels,  sliips-of-tlie-line,  frigates,  tenders,  transports,  were 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay.  The  few  American  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Staten  Island,  and  on  July  2  and  3  General  Howe 
landed  a  part  of  his  forces  there,  distributing  them  over  the  island  so 
as  to  guard  against  approaches  by  the  patriots.  On  Friday  morning, 
July  12,  Lord  Howe,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  arrived,  attended  by 
**till  more  ships.  About 
three  o'clock  that  same 
ifternoon  the  people  of 
the  city  were  treated  to  an 
unpleasant  surprise. 
\\  ashington  had  already 
warned  them  that  a  bom- 
b  irdment  of  tlie  town 
imght  be  expected  hourly, 
in  view  of  the  great  naval 
force  of  the  enemy  so  clos^e 
it  hand,  and  had  recom- 
mended the  removal  of 
women  and  children  and 
aged  men  to  the  countij,  both  foi  then  own  safety  and  in  order  to 
permit  greater  freedom  for  the  mamHUA"ers  of  the  troops.  The  bom- 
bardment seemed  now  to  have  been  actnally  initiated.  Two  of  the 
enemy's  biggest  ships,  each  followed  by  its  tender,  were  seen  coming 
through  the  Narrows  and  up  to  the  city  at  a  lively  rate,  favored  by  the 
tide  and  a  southerly  breeze  filling  out  to  the  f«U  every  inch  of  canvas 
set.  They  reserved  their  fire  till  past  the  batteries  on  shoi-e.  which 
blazed  away  at  them  without  much  effect.  When  nearly  opposite 
Trinity  Church  they  opened  their  broadsides,  damaging  houses  all 
along  the  river  as  far  as  Greenwich  and  killing  three  American  sol- 
diers, three  others  suffering  death  from  careless  or  unskillful  hand- 
ling of  a  cannon.  The  six  were  buried  in  one  grave  in  Bowling  Gi-een, 
Meantime  the  two  ships  (the  Rose  and  the  Phcenix)  had  gone 
rapidly  up  the  river.  The  intention  of  the  movement  had  been  to  cut 
off  communication  between  the  city  and  interior,  to  destroy  some  ves- 
sels building  for  the  patriots  at  Poughkeepsie.  and  to  replenish  the 
larder.    The  ships  met  with  little  success  in  either  of  these  particn- 
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lars,  aud  were  fain  to  return  a  month  or  more  later  (August  17).  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  to  prevent  tlieir  return,  and  to  keep  other  ships  from  re- 
peating the  experiment,  had  devised  a  soil  of  chevaux-de-frise  in 
water.  Between  ships  placed  two  by  two  seventy  feet  apart  three 
large  logs  were  stretched,  by  which  means  a  length  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  of  the  river  was  obstructed,  the  vessels  being  sunk 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Kose  and  Phoenix  on 
their  way  down  had  no  trouble  in  evading  this  obstruction,  however; 
but  the  batteries  at  Paulus  Uook  and  on  the  city  shore  did  better 
work  this  time,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  shot  into  their  hulls. 
Fire  ships  up  the  river  too  had  caused  the  loss  of  one  of  the  tenders. 

Before  the  actual  clash  of  arms  soon  to  startle  the  country  with  its 
results,  and  destined  to  leave  our  city  for  so  many  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest,  tilled  with  the  sweet 
mui  uiurings  of  an  attempted  conciliation  and  peace.  Lord  Howe  had 
been  authorized  by  tlie  home  government  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  in- 
cluding pardon  for  all  acts  of  rebellion.  He  began  the  effort  at  recon- 
ciliation by  sending  an  officer  with  a  letter  to  Washington.  A  boat 
with  a  white  flag  was  seen  approaching  the  city,  and  Colonel  Beed, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  American  forces,  was  sent  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief to  meet  it  half  way.  As  the  two  barges  touched  in  mid- 
stream, the  bearer  of  the  letter  handed  it  to  Colonel  Beed,  informing 
him  that  it  was  intended  for  Mr,  Washington.  The  Colonel  replied 
that  there  was  no  such  person  in  New  York  City.  The  letter  was 
then  produced  bearing  the  superscription,  ''  George  Washington, 
Esq.''  Again  Beed  insisted  that  he  knew  of  no  such  person,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  one  whom  he  surmised  was  meant  would  under  no 
circumstances  receive  a  letter  so  addressed.  The  disappointed  officer 
was  therefore  compelled  to  return  to  his  principal  without  accom- 
plishing his  errand.  A  few  days  later,  July  19,  Howe,  abandoning 
the  attempt  to  forward  a  letter,  sent  a  representative  in  the  person  of 
Colonel  Patterson,  the  British  Adjutant-General.  He  was  accorded 
an  interview  at  General  Putnam's  headquarters,  No.  1  Broadway. 
But  the  conference  came  to  nothing,  and  as  to  the  pardon,  Washing- 
ton observed  that  the  term  was  quite  irrelevant  in  connection  with 
the  American  colonists,  as  nothing  requiring  pardon  had  been  com- 
mitted by  them. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  war,  and  England's  formidable 
array  of  land  and  naval  forces  was  now  marslmled  together  for  the 
long-dreaded  assault.  The  list  of  Howe's  forces  before  New  Y^)rk  in 
177(5  is  preserved.  There  were  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Begi- 
ments  of  Dragoons;  a  regiment  of  foot  guards,  eleven  hundred  strong; 
twenty-three  regiments  of  infantry;  the  Forty-second  Begiment  of 
Koyal  Highlanders;  the  Seventy-first  Begiment,  or  Frazer's  Battal- 
ion, numbering  nearly  thirteen  hundred  men;  six  companies  of  artil- 
leiT,  and  two  battalions  of  marines  counting  eleven  hundred  men. 
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There  were  also  nearly  fourteen  thousand  Hessian  ti'oops.  The  whole 
force  numbered  33,014  men,  of  whom  24,404  were  in  actual  condition 
for  battle.  Four  hundred  transport  boats  had  been  collected  to  con- 
vey the  army  from  Staten  Island  to  any  point  chosen  as  the  most  expe- 
dient for  attack.  For  some  reason  discarding  the  use  of  his  gi-eat 
naval  support,  to  which  the  Americans  had  absolutely  nothing  tu 
oppose,  Lord.  Howe  determined  to  approach  New  York  by  way  of 
Long  Island.  On  August  22,  fifteen  thousand  troops  were  conveyed 
across  the  l^ower  Bay  and  landed  on  the  beach  at  the  head  of  Graves- 
end  Bay,  between  New  Utrecht  and  Gravesend  villages.  The  story  of 
what  follows  is  familiar  to  all.  The  march  on  the  intrenched  camp 
in  Brooklyn  in  three  columns;  the  surprise  effected  by  the  detour 
made  by  one  of  these  columns,  and  its  descent  upon  an  unguarded 
point  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army;  the  heroic  but  fruitless  tight; 
the  utter  defeat; — all  stand  vividly  before  the  mind  as  we  recall  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island  of  August  27,  1770.  Not  less  thrilling  is  the 
stoi-y  of  Washington's  masterly  withdrawal  of  his  army  from  the  trap 
in  which  they  would  have  been  otherwise  inevitably  caught.  But  the 
stoi-y  in  its  details  belongs  more  especially  to  the  history  of  our  sister 
city,  now  one  with  the  Greater  New  York,  and  a  place  for  it  must  be 
reserved  in  the  next  volume.  We  must  hasten  on  to  the  results  ami 
such  subsequent  events  growing  out  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  as 
had  for  their  scene  the  island  of  Manhattan  more  particularly.  There 
aie  enough  of  these  to  more  than  occupy  the  space  allowed  here. 

Washington  had  saved  the  army  from  capture  by  Howe,  but  it  was 
in  a  sadly  demoralized  condition.  It  was  dropping  to  pieces,  too,  for 
militiamen  were  returning  to  their  native  States  and  towns  by  coni- 
panic^s  and  even  whole  regiments  at  a  time.  When  there  was  a  chance 
to  look  ai'onnd  at  the  remnants,  it  was  found  that  General  Putnam, 
with  the  brigades  of  Parsons,  Scott,  James  Clinton,  and  two  other 
biigadi(*is,  occnined  a  position  in  the  city  and  out  as  far  as  a  Udc 
across  the  island  about  where  Fifteenth  Street  is  now.  Six  brigades, 
among  them  that  of  ilcDongall,  took  post  at  different  points  alou*^ 
tin*  East  J\iv(»r,  extending  their  line  as  far  as  Uorn's  llook,  opposite 
11(^11  Gate.  Generals  Il(»ath,  MilHin,  and  George  Clinton  w-ere  sta- 
tioned at  King's  Bridge  as  before.  None  of  the  troops  wei'e  in  a  very 
good  frame  of  mind  for  lighting  the  enemy,  while  the  latter  were  ju^e- 
paring  to  make  an  attack  with  both  their  naval  and  land  forces  at 
on((\  They  poss(»ssed  a  feai-ful  advantage.  On  September  3  the 
Kose  frigate  sailed  up  the  East  River  and  anchored  in  Wallabout 
Bay.  She  was  tiicMl  on  by  our  batteries,  but  without  effect.  On  the 
14th  four  more  frigates,  among  them  the  Phoenix,  sailed  past  the 
patriot  batteries  and  joined  the  Pose  in  the  Wallabout.  All  this 
wns  but  in  prc^paration  for  tin*  effort  contemplated  for  September  15. 
Early  that  morning  the  five  frigates  sailed  up  the  river  and  anchored 
opposite    Kip's   Bay,    at    Thirty-fourth  Street.     The  same  favoring 
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breeze  took  three  men-of-war  up  the  North  lliver  as  far  as  Bloomiii*^^ 
dale.    No  American  forces  could  get  in  the  rear  of  the  British  in  the 
East  Kiver,  for  there  was  a  long  line  of  posts  occupied  by  the  enemv. 
including  Governor's  Island  at  the  south,  and  Montressor's  (Kau 
dall's)  and  Buchanan's  (Ward's)  islands  at  the  northern  extremity. 
Troops  were  stationed  also  on  the  hill  at  Astoria,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  approaches  of  11  ell  Gate  on  both  sides,  and  a  line  of  posts  ran 
down  through  Newtown  to  Wallabout  and  Gowanus.    Thus  masters 
of  the  situation  in  every  particular,  the  British  proceeded  to  accom- 
plish their  design    in    a    very    elaborate  and  picturesque  mann<*r. 
Eighty-four  boats  were  filled  with  troops,  standing  up,  muskets  in 
hand,  in  the  middle,  while  six  or  more  sailors  were  at  the  oars  in  eacli. 
They  were  rowed  leisurely  in  two  lines  toward  the  head  of  Kii^s 
Bay.     As  they  started  the  five  frigates  poured  in  a  deadly  tire  from 
decks  and  tops  upon  the  spot  selected  for  landing,  the  smoke  in  tlu* 
mean  time  hiding  the  boats.     Whether  the  American  forces  were  in 
a  condition  to  withstand  the  enemy  and  i)revent  the  landing  may  be  a 
question:  it  was  certain  no  one  was  there  to  dispute  their  progress. 
Two  Connecticut  regiments  had  been  stationed  near  Kip's  Bay.  Wlu^n 
Washington  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  fii-ing  he  met  them  on  the  road 
that  then  ran  across  tlie  island  to  Turtle  Bjiy,  about  where  Forty- 
third  Street  is  now.     On  the  site  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  he 
stopped  and  sought  to  rally  them,  but  it  was  too  late.    Biding  toward 
the  river  he  met  still  more  of  the  fugitives,  pursued  by  a  party  of  sixty 
or  seventy  of  the  enemy.    Washington  in  disgust  threw  down  his  hat 
and  sat  motionless,  facing  the  pursuers;  only  after  much  urging  could 
the  staff  olticers  induce  him  to  leave  the  spot,  so  that  he  was  nearly 
captured  or  shot.    There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  British  marchin'r 
down  the  Boston  i)ost-r()ad  into  the  city,  and  Putnam's  division  was  in 
ifiiminent  danger  of  b(*ing  caught  there.    Stationing  lookouts  on  Bay- 
ard's, or  Bunker  llill,  near  Grand  and  Elizabeth  streets,  Putnam  held 
his  men  ready  for  any  emergency.    At  this  critical  moment  a  youn<r 
officer  of  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr  dashed  up  to  the  General  and  prom 
ised  to  conduct  him  (mt  of  the  trap,  by  the  use  of  his  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  topography  of  the  island.    Ue  led  the  division  across  coun- 
trv  to  the  road    called    Monument   Lane,    now    Greenwich  Avenue. 
Thence  it  was  an  easy  march  to  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  which  was 
then  followtnl  with  occasional  retirement  into  the  woods,  to  escape 
the  view  of  the  British  ships  in  the  North  River.    It  is  said  that  tlic 
opi)oi*tunity  would  have  come  too  late  if  General  Howe  had  not  been 
detained  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Murray,  a  Quakeress,  on  Murray  Hill. 
As  it  was,  by  forced  marching,  hampered  by  superfluous  baggage,  ac 
companied  and  obstructed  by  the  terrified  multitudes  of  escaping  citi 
zens,  under  a  fearful  heat  which  claimed  many  a  victim  by  the  road- 
side, the  last  remnant  of  the  American  army  was  safely  removed 
from  the  city  it  had  vainly  undertaken  to  defend.     The  Americans 
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uow  camped  on  llarlem  Heights,  and  Washington  established  his 
headquai'ters  in  the  Roger  Morris  mansion  (now  called  the  Jumel 
mansion,  and  still  preserved  on  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Street 
near  St.  Nicholas  Avenue),  the  property  of  his  former  reputed  flame. 
Miss  Mary  Philipse,  now  the  wife  of  Morris,  and  an  escaped  Tory. 

The  l()th  of  September  was  destined  to  cause  a  slight  rift  in  the 
clouds  of  adversity  that  were  settling  over  the  patriot  cause.  Early 
that  morning  two  battalions  of  light  infantry  and  a  few  companies  of 
the  Forty-second  Highlanders  made  a  sally  beyond  their  lines,  which 
ran  from  Bloomingdale  Heights  to  Horn's  Hook  on  the  P^ast  River. 
They  crossed  the  deep  depression  through  which  Manhattan  Avenue 
now  runs,  and  drove  in  the  pickets  and  some  posts  on  the  extreme  line 
of  the  Americans  above  the  Point  of  Rocks.  They  pursued  the  retir- 
ing Americans  about  as  far  as  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Street, 
or  where  Audubon  Park  is  now,  and  then  returned,  sounding  in  defi- 
ance a  fox-hunter-s  peal  upon  their  bugles.  Washington  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  them.  Sending  out  some  troops  to  deploy  in  their 
front  in  the  plain  or  valley  north  of  Bloomingdale  Heiglits  (i.e.,  Man- 
hattan Avenue)  to  engage  their  attention,  or  to  tempt  them  down  from 
the  hill,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  rangers  under  Colonel  Knowlton  and 
another  of  A^'irginian  troops  under  Major  Leitch,  to  get  into  their  rear, 
by  going  around  the  heights  on  the  land  side  (or  Morningside  Park) 
and  the  river  side  (or  Riverside  Park),  respectively.  By  some  blunder 
of  an  aide  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  made  too  soon,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
(*ans  struck  the  enemy  in  the  flank  instead  of  in  tlie  rear.  Neverthe- 
less, the  British  troops  wer(^  driven  back  to  their  lines,  and  the  Battle 
of  Harlem  Heights  may  be  claimed  as  a  victory  for  the  patriots,  the 
first  one  achieved  in  a  contest  with  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Tt 
cheered  the  army  of  Washington,  restoring  some  of  that  confidence 
which  the  occuiTences  of  the  few  previous  weeks,  and  especially  of 
the  dav  before,  had  brought  to  a  verv  low  ebb.  Yet  it  cost  the  lives 
of  two  valuable  officers,  the  two  leaders  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch.  They  fell  almost  side  by  side,  about 
where  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street  runs  now,  and  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  Recently  the  spot  has  been  marked  by  a 
memorial,  although  some  time  before  a  tablet  was  placed  in  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  near  where  the  slight  preliminary  affair  of 
the  morning  took  place,  and  which  has  been  often  mistaken  by  writ- 
ers for  the  real  battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Knowlton  died  almost 
immediately,  Leitch  lingered  till  nearly  October.  From  the  Point  of 
Rocks,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twentv-sixth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue, 
Washington,  attended  by  Putnam,  Greene,  and  riinton,  watched  the 
engagement,  stimulatinjj:  the  men  to  do  their  best  under  the  eyes  of 
tlie  rommander-in-rhief.  A  week  later,  on  September  24,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  advantage  of  a  vei'y  dark  night  to  deal  the  enemy  a  blow  in 
another  quarter.     On  Montressor  (now  Randall's)  Island  the  British 
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had  located,  as  a  place  of  security,  a  goodly  quantity  of  auiiiiuuitiuu 
and  other  stores.  Major  Henley,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Heath, 
commanding  at  King's  Bridge  and  along  the  Westchester  side  of  the 
Harlem,  knew  of  this.  Being  familiar  with  the  vicinity,  he  offered  to 
guide  a  battalion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Colonel  Jack- 
son to  the  island.  The  suri3rise  would  have  been  complete  in  the 
darkness  had  not  a  careless  soldier  discharged  a  gun  too  soon.  The 
alarm  having  thus  been  given,  the  enemy  quickly  manned  the  earth- 
woi'ks,  numbering  at  least  five  hundred  men.  The  case  of  the  patriots 
was  now  desperate,  but  they  boldly  attacked  the  superior  force  be- 
hind their  breastworks.  They  were,  of  course,  repulsed.  Major  Hen- 
ley and  twenty-two  men  were  killed,  but  they  retired  in  good  order 
from  the  island,  taking  with  them  the  Major's  body,  which  was  buried 
bv  the  side  of  Colonel  Knowlton's. 

Lord  Howe,  with  his  accustomed  deliberation,  undertook  no  deci- 
sive movement  a  gainst  Washington  until  October  12.  His  purpose  was 
to  get  into  the  patriot  army's  rear.  Accordingly,  transports  with 
troops  were  sent  through  Hell  Gate,  and  on  the  18th  a  large  force 
was  landed  near  New  Bochelle.  But  Washington  had  been  advised 
of  the  movement,  and  marched  toward  the  Bronx  Biver.  The  Brit- 
ish then  proceeded  northward,  and  Washington  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Bronx  marched  up  in  a  line  parallel  to  theirs.  The  result  of  these 
maneuvers  was  the  engagement  at  White  Plains,  on  October  28,  177r>, 
a  drawn  battle,  but  with  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a  victory  for  the 
Americans.  When  Washington  left  ^lanhattan  island  he  stationed  a 
considerable  force  under  Colonel  Magaw  in  Fort  Washington,  over- 
looking the  Hudson  Kiver.  Tt  was  much  against  his  own  judgment, 
but  he  was  overruled  by  the  advice  of  his  generals,  Greene  anion*: 
them;  his  counsel  being  to  abandon  all  posts  on  the  island,  or  wher- 
ever in  the  way  of  the  enemy's  overwhelming  forces,  as  they  could 
not  be  held  by  the  undisciplined  troops,  and  a  more  effective  warfare 
could  be  carried  on,  more  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  American 
army.  Events  justified  Washington's  idea.  On  November  15,  177r». 
the  British  troops  under  Percy  Knyphausen,  Cornwallis,  and  Rahl. 
the  leading  officers  of  their  army,  invested  the  fort  on  all  sides.  A 
powerful  ship  of  the  line  took  up  a  position  opposite  the  fort  in  the 
river.  The  demand  to  surrender,  on  the  alternative  of  being  put  to 
the  sword,  was  refused  with  proper  spirit,  but  when  the  attack  was 
made  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  hours  to  reduce  the  stronghold  to 
the  necessity  of  surrender.  This  was  made  on  honorable  terms,  bnt 
over  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  were  compelled  to  linger  in  the 
deadly  prisons  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  already 
too  sadly  lacking  in  the  number  of  defenders.  Greene  acknowledged 
the  mistake  of  not  having  abandoned  the  fort,  and  never  again  set  his 
own  judgment  against  Washington's.  With  an  army  that  could  do 
no  conquering,  and  only  an  occasional  spurt  at  fighting,  brave  indeed 
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to  temerity,  but  utterly  without  trainiiijj:  for  re<j:iilar  (^ugagemeuts.  it 
was  Wasbiiigtoii'8  greatest  glory  that  he  had  saved  this  army  from 
capture  during  the  campaign  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

The  whole  island  of  Manhattan  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemv.  We  mav  therefore  return  to  the  little  citv  at  tlie  southern  ex- 
tremity  and  see  wliat  was  going  on  there  under  tliese  new  and  start- 
ling circumstances.  Governor  Tryon  could  now  ag.ain  leave  his  float- 
ing castle  and  resume  the  reins  of  government  on  terra  flrnia.  On 
September  16,  while  the  Harlem  Heights  battle  was  going  on,  Howe 
began  to  march  his  troops  into  the  town.  The  Tories  were,  of  course, 
in  high  feather,  and  were  very  zealous  in  marking  the  houses  of  their 
patriot  neighbors,  which  were  forthwith  confiscated  by  the  conquer- 
ors. With  gratuitous  wantonness  the  libraries  in  the  City  Hall  and 
Columbia  College  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiers\  Howe,  after  a 
while,  made  the  Kennedy  house  at  1  Broadway  his  headquarters, 
where  Clinton  also  resided  when  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command. 
The  Beekman  house  in  Hanover  Square  was  taken  by  Admiral  Digby, 
and  was  the  headquarters  for  the  naval  force  on  the  station. 

On  Saturday,  September  21,  the  city,  now  thoroughly  English 
again,  was  visited  bv  a  tremendous  calamitv.  Some  drunken  fellows 
in  a  tavern  kept  in  a  frame  house  on  Whitehall  Street,  near  the  slip, 
got  into  a  brawl  and  set  fire  to  the  building.  A  brisk  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  southeast,  and  the  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
neighboring  houses.  The  fire  engines  were  found  to  be  out  of  rei)air, 
and  those  skilled  in  handling  them  had  left  the  city.  There  was  not 
much  water  in  the  fire  wells,  and  the  soldiery  made  but  an  awkward 
attempt  to  do  the  work  of  firemen.  Thus  the  fire  raged  practically 
unrestrained.  It  swept  along  the  blocks  between  Whitehall  and 
Broad  streets  as  far  as  Beaver.  There  a  shift  in  the  wind  carried  it  to 
the  west  side  of  Broadwav,  carrving  down  in  the  fierv  flood  the  Luth- 
eran  Church  and  the  English  School  on  Bector  Street.  Trinity  suc- 
cumbed, its  tower  surmounted  by  a  wooden  stee])le  appearing  like  a 
pyramid  of  flame,  and  its  blackened  walls  soon  stood  a  roofless  and 
windowless  ruin.  St.  Paul's  Church  was  saved  with  difticultv,  but  the 
fire  sped  to  near  the  Columbia  College  buildings.  Four  hundred 
and  ninetv-three  houses  had  been  consumed.  The  blame  was  thrown 
upon  the  "rebels,"  and  two  hundred  arr(*sts  were  made,  but  nothing 
definite  could  be  proved  against  these  persons.  It  is  said  that  dui'ing 
the  progress  of  the  fire  many  of  the  patriotic  citizens  remaining  were 
cruelly  thrust  into  the  flames  by  the  exasperated  soldi(Ms.  In  1778 
there  was  another  fire,  starting  on  Cruger's  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Coen- 
ties  Slip,  which  destroyed  about  fifty  houses.  The  soldiers  made  their 
inefficiency  as  firemen  so  disastrously  conspicuous  at  this  time,  that 
an  order  was  issued  from  headquarters  forbidding  their  interference 
again. 

Far  awav  from  the  scene  of  th<*  fire,  at  the  Beekman  countrv-seat,  at 
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Fifty-first  Sti-eet  aud  Second  AveDue,  there  was  Roiii;;  on  anothci- 
nieiiioi-able  <'vent  of  wliich  tlie  city  lias  no%vn  fittinj;  moniinuMit  to  ]vw|i 
it  from  forgetting.  Eveiytliing  about  niilitai-j-  afTairH  was  so  new  ami 
primitive  tliat  (-ven  in  the  matter  of  secret  scrviee  tliere  wei-e  none 
bnt  crnde  pntvisions.  Washington  was  in  need  of  information  abour 
tlie  movements  and  pnrposesof  Howe  after  tJie  batth'  of  I^ong  Island, 
and  thei-efore  asked  eommandei*s  of  ivgimeiits  or  compniiieK  to  send 
him  the  nnines  of  persons  williTig  lo  m-t  as  spies  or  soouts.  Anions 
___  _^  ^         --r.  tlie  nanies  sent  in 

was  that  of  Xathaii 
FInle.  a  captain  in 
Knowlton's  lEan- 
gerV  lie  was 
about  twenty-one 
yeni-s  of  age,  tail, 
liandsoiiie,  bravi-. 
intelligent,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  ji 
native  of  <'onn<'eri- 
eiit.  llewasaslied 
wiietiiei-  he  wjis 
willing  to  do  ]][<• 
work  of  a  si.y.  ami 
risk  its  ignomi- 
nious ]»iiriislinieiii. 
lie  replied  thai  ii<> 

servi<efoillie<: I 

of  his  eonnlryriiiilil 
Ii  e      disiionorablc. 
lie     ei-ossed      ..v.r 
from       t'oiiiieelii-ul 
to  I.oii<.'  Island.  :is 
Sliming  ihe  <'hiii"(i- 
ter    of    a     Yanko- 
selioolmaster,    sm- 
(ceded    in     gath<T- 
ing  valuable  infor- 
mation,   aud     was 
it  to  the('omniandei-in-(.'liief.  having  got  as  far 
lien  he  was  met  on  th<t  sliore  by  a  boat  fi-oiii  a 
A  Tory  relative  had  reeognized  him  and  given 
lie  did  not  deny  his  identity  or  liis  mission, 
■rie^l  into  Ihe  pi-esenee  of  tteneral  Howe,  wliosi- 
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on  his  way  baek  M'ith 
as  lliiiitingtoit  Tlay,  v 
Itritish  man-of-war, 
I  lie  cue  (o  the  enemy 
and  was  therefore  hn: 
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headipiarters  just  tlien  wei-e  at  the  Iteekman  house  aforesaid.  Tliere 
was  no  escape  possible,  of  course,  and  after  a  drumhead  ronrt-mar- 
tial.  llaU-  was  eondenined  to  be  hanged  on  the  next  ni<n'ning,  which 
was  Sunday.  Se}»leinber  22.    Ihiring  Ihe  night  lie  was  confined  in  a 
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jXi'eenhouse  under  guard  of  the  Provost-ifarshal,  Cunningham,  who 
added  to  his  unhappy  situation  by  needless  and  ungenerous  cruelties. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  write  to  his  mother,  and  when  a  compassionate 
lieutenant  gave  him  materials  for  writing,  the  Provost  tore  up  the 
letter.  Both  clergyman  and  Bible  were  denied  him.  He  was  hanged 
from  a  tree  in  the  orchard,  and  his  body  thrust  into  an  unmarked 
grave.  All  this  was  in  painful  and  disgraceful  contrast  with  the 
treatment  accorded  the  spy  Andr^  a  few  years  later.  Nevertheless, 
posterity  has  come  to  learn  the  noble  manner  of  the  young  hero's 
death,  and  the  glorious  sentiment  uttered  by  his  dying  lips:  "  I  onlv 
rejrret  that  T  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  mv  countiy."  In  City  Hall 
Park,  at  its  southwestern  corner,  near  the  General  Post  Office,  and 
facing  the  busy  throngs  passing  up  and  down  Prondway  all  day, 
stands  a  bronze  statue  erected  by  the  Sons  of  the  Pevolution,  repre- 
senting Captain  Hale,  bound  with  I'opes,  ready  for  his  martyrdom.  It 
was  cast  in  Paris,  modeled  by  the  American  sculptor,  McMonnies,  and 
in  the  Salon  of  1891  received  a  gold  medal.  The  unveiling  took  place 
on  November  25 — "  Evacuation  Dav  " — 1893. 

The  echoes  of  events  during  the  progress  of  the  Pevolution  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  occasionally  penetrated  to  the  ears  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  Put  their  chief  evidence  of  what  was  going  on  lay  in 
the  details  of  prisoners  brought  in  occasionally  after  some  defeat  of 
the  ])atriots.  Sugar  houses,  churches,  prison-ships,  the  jail  on  the 
Commons,  nil  swarmed  with  prisoners,  and  their  treatment  was  so 
horribh*  that  it  seems  best  to  draw  the  veil  over  it.  How  England 
can  endure  the  disgrace  of  some  of  her  actions  toAvard  her  open  and 
fair-handed  o])ponents,  from  William  Wallace  nnd  Joan  of  Arc  down 
to  our  P(^volution,  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  B(^sid<»s  the  un- 
si>eakabl(»  miseries  inflicted  upon  prisoners,  whereby  the  civilized  and 
Christian  Pritons  easilv  outdid  the  worst  cruelties  of  the  denizens  of 
cannibal  islands,  thev  had  other  I'efinements  of  crueltv  which  needed 
civilization  to  think  out.  Pains  wei'e  actuallv  taken  bv  thePritish  mil- 
itary  authorities  in  New  York  to  communicate  the  smallpox  through- 
out the  country.  Again,  when  the  prison  fever  had  been  carefully  de- 
veloped so  as  to  be  certainly  and  fatally  contagious,  they  endeavored 
also  to  infect  American  camps  with  that  disease.  Here  was  manly, 
English  fair  play  for  you.  Tt  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  hellish 
scheme  was  ever  concocted  in  the  purlieus  of  pandemonium.  Put  it 
will  not  do  to  dwell  on  these  particulars  of  the  War  of  the  Pr^volu- 
tion:  it  is  too  apt  to  put  us  or  keep  us  in  a  franu*  of  mind  unfavorable 
to  relations  of  amity  and  treaties  of  arbitration. 

Tn  March,  1778,  Sir  Henr\'  Clinton,  the  son  of  Poyal  (rovernor 
Oeorge  Clinton,  superseded  Howe  as  Commander-in-Chief.  He  oc- 
cupied as  headquarters  the  house  used  as  such  bv  Genernl  Putnam, 
and  afterward  by  Lord  Howe.  Tt  was  from  this  house  that  Major 
Andr^  went  forth  on  his  fatal  mission,  which  brought  the  traitor 
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Arnold  iuto  the  city  late  in  September,  1780.  He  first  kept  himself 
partially  eourealed  in  the  Verplanck  house  on  Wall  Street.  But 
later,  after  he  had  received  his  commission  as  Brigadier  in  the  British 
army,  he  came  forth  more  boldly  and  took  quarters  in  the  Watts 
house,  adjoining  Clinton's.  Sergeant-Major  John  Chami)e,  a  sup- 
posed deserter  from  the  patriot  army,  on  the  strength  of  that  destM- 
tion  gained  easy  access  to  him  there,  .and  laid  his  plans  for  his  cap- 
ture accordingly.  Arnold  was  to  be  seized  in  the  garden  that  ran 
down  to  the  river's  edge,  and  carried  to  a  boat  as  a  drunken  soldier. 
But  fortune  again  favored  the  traitor:  just  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  (xploit  ('hampe's  regiment  was  ordered  south,  and  Arnold 
changed  his  quarters  to  Burn's  Coffee  House,  a  few  doors  further  up 
Broadway,  disconcei*ting  Champe's  confederates. 

Only  once  did  the  war  drift  within  sight  and  sound  of  Manhattan 
Island  after  the  patriots  had  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bold  attack  made  by  Major  Henry  Lee,  *'  Light- 
hoi'se  Harry,"  on  the  fort  built  by  the  British  on  the  promontory 
<*alled  Paulus  Hook,  now  a  part  of  Jersey  C^ty.  It  was  a  strong  posi- 
tion. A  long  low  neck  of  land  reached  out  far  into  the  Hudson;  a  nar- 
row (*reek  iu)t  fordable  at  high  tide  separated  the  promontory  fi-oni 
the  mainland,  but  a  deep  ditch  had  been  dug  besides  to  complete  the 
insulation,  and  a  drawbridge  alone  gave  access  to  the  fort  beyond, 
as  if  it  were  a  medieval  castle.  Light-horse  Harry  made  a  sudden 
dash  at  this  bridge  at  the  lu^ad  of  his  troopers.  Sup])osing  them  to  W 
a  foraging  party  returning,  the  bridge  was  lowered.  Lee  secured 
159  ]>risoners,  with  a  loss  of  only  two  of  his  own  men;  and  he  hurried 
away  fnmi  the  sjmt  with  alarm  guns  from  ships  in  the  harbor  and 
from  the  batteries  in  the  city  ringing  in  his  ears.  The  date  of  this 
romantic  exploit  was  August  18, 1779. 

This  was  war;  there  were*  also  occasional  "  rumors  of  war."  The 
winter  of  1779-17S0  was  a  very  severe  on(\  so  that  we  find  in  several 
authorities  the  almost  incredible  statement  that  ice  formed  eighteen 
f(*et  thick  on  Bay  and  Biver.  If  Washington's  army  had  been  in  a 
condition  to  move  upon  New  York,  all  the  advantages  of  the  enemy, 
because  of  the  deep  waters  of  the  surrounding  rivers  and  their  naval 
forces,  would  have*  served  as  nothing  against  attack.  Strenuous 
effoi-ts  to  oi)pose  a  possible  attack  were  made  therefore  by  the  author- 
ities in  the  city,  tin*  ice  affording  a  perfectly  safe  passage  for  trains  of 
artillery  and  regiments  of  armed  men.  But  at  no  time  was  the  Com- 
ma nd(»r-in-Chief  of  the  British  army  more  disturbed  than  when  Wash- 
ington was  preparing  for  his  master-stroke  against  Cornwallis  in  Wv- 
ginia.  Every  a])pearan(»e  was  industriously  given  to  the  supposition 
that  New  York  was  the  intended  object  of  attack  by  the  combincMl 
armies  of  France  and  America.  On  August  19,  1781,  the  march  was 
begun  by  crossing  the  Hudson.  So  can^fully  did  Washington  keep 
the  secret  that  even  the  general  oifi(*ers  imagined  that  they  were 
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making  a  detour  through  New  Jersey  iu  order  to  effect  a  landing  on 
Staten  Island  from  Perth  Amboy.  While  the  army  was  marching 
toward  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  the  French  officers  made  an 
ostentatious  display  of  inspecting  New  York,  riding  all  along  the 
length  of  Manhattan  Island  upon  the  Palisades  and  hills  on  tlie  Jer- 
sey shore,  and  freely  allowing  such  country  people  as  were  willing 
to  carry  the  news  to  cross  the  river.  Clinton  was  completely  deceived 
and  remained  inactive  until  it  was  too  late.  Then  soon  came  the 
news  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  on  October  19,  1781. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  war,  and  also  of  the  occu- 
I)aiicy  of  New  York  by  the  enemy,  although  it  took  more  than  two  full 
years  to  bring  to  pass  the  latter  event.  The  Yorktown  episode  caused 
Clinton  to  be  superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  now  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  city.  On  September  3,  1783,  peace  was  signed  at 
l*aris,  John  Jay  being  one  of  the  American  Commissioners.  On  Oc- 
tober 18  the  new^s  w^as  given  out  by  Congress,  and  on  November  2 
it  was  formally  announced  to  the  army.  On  November  19,  Carleton 
sent  word  to  Washington  that  at  noon  of  November  25  he  would 
evacuate  New  York,  and  that  the  outposts  in  the  vicinity  would  be 
vacated  on  the  21st.  As  the  English  Commander  was  preparing  to 
withdraw,  Washington  was  getting  under  way  to  enter  and  occupy 
the  city.  On  November  19,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  Generals 
Knox  and  George  Clinton,  who  was  Governor  of  the  State,  arrived 
Avitli  their  suites  at  Dav's  Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  One  llun- 
dreth  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  An  advance 
guard  of  the  Americans  had  already  taken  post  at  McGowan's 
Pass  in  Central  Park,  waiting  foi*  orders  to  move  further.  A 
British  officer  came  galloping  up  a  little  after  noon  on  the  25th, 
rejmrting  that  the  last  of  their  rear-guard  had  taken  their  de- 
l)arture.  The  order  to  march  was  therefore  given,  and  the  Avar- 
worn  v(»terans  of  the  Wai*  of  Independence  once  more  marched 
through  the  (*ity  fi'om  which  they  had  been  driven  seven  years 
before.  Washington,  Clinton,  and  other  prominent  generals  rode 
down  into  the  city  from  Day's  Tavern  along  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  or  the  Bloomingdale  and  Greenwich  roads,  the  two  former 
taking  up  their  quarters  at  Cape's  Tavern  on  Broadway,  afterward 
the  Citv  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  Street.  The  armv  marched 
down  the  Boston  and  Bowery  roads,  into  Queen  (Pearl)  Street,  to 
Wall,  to  Broadway,  and  then  lined  up  along  Broadw^ay  on  both  sides, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Washington's  quarters  to  the  fort.  Biding  with 
Clinton  between  the  lines  of  the  troops,  Washington,  followed  by  his 
main  guard,  rode  down  Broadway  to  Foi-t  George,  and  took  formal 
])08session  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  new  nation  so  long  defrauded 
of  its  possession,  while  the  American  flag  was  again  flung  to  the 
breeze.  Tt  is  told  by  some  historians  that  the  British  in  retiring  had 
removed  the  halyards  and  had  nailed  the  Royal  Ensign  to  the  top. 
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Carleton  could  hardly  have  permitted  such  a  gross  breach  of  deconiiii 
not  only,  but  of  faith.  The  flag  must  have  beeu  promptly  hnule<l 
down  at  noon.  But  some  over-zealous  loyalist  may  have  cut  the  lines, 
aud  greased  the  pole.  A  young  sailor  by  the  name  of  Van  Arsdale 
soou  found  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma;  pi-ocuriug  nails  aud  cleats  ho 
hammered  and  clambered  his  way  up.  rigged  a  new  set  of  halyai*cls. 
an<l  as  the  stars  aud  stripes,  thirteen  of  each  at  that  time,  wert- 
hauled  aloft,  thirteen  guns  sainted  the  emblem  of  independence,  and 
shouts  and  IniKKas  from  the  thousands  of  spectators  and  soldiers 
supplemented  the  more  niilitar;\-  honors.  A  few  days  later  due  honoi-s 
were  paid  also  to  the  civic  authorities  in  the  person  of  the  fiovermir 
of  the  State.     Governor  Clinton,  accompanied    by  Washington,    re- 


paintd  to  Itiiil's  Head  Tavern  on  the  liowery  Uoad,  near  Avhere  tli>' 
Bowery  Theater  (now  tlie  Thalia)  stood  later.  .V  iiarty  of  citizens  on 
horseback  asscuiblcd  at  Bowling  (Jreeu,  and  with  General  Kno.v  ai 
their  head  rode  to  the  Bull's  Head.  .\t  the  Tea  Wafer  I'uniii  {'ronur 
of  Tioosevelt  Street  aud  I'ark  Bow)  a  party  of  persons  on  fool  jnvaiteil 
tlieni,  and  joined  the  procession.  They  formed  in  open  ranks  near  tln' 
tavei-u,  and  (liuernor  Clinton  and  Wiishinglon  rr>de  in  between  tlieiii. 
At  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  returned  exiles  had  formed  iuin 
a  procession  anri  marched  between  llie  ranks  of  the  eitixens.  Eiglii 
persons  ou  horseback  and  as  many  on  foot  preceded  Hie  (Jovernoi- 
and  General,  who  were  also  flanked  by  citizens  mounted  and  ou  fool. 
Thus  they  marched  down  the  BoMery,  into  Park  Bow,  into  Pearl  to 
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Wall  aud  back  to  Broadway  and  the  City  Hotel  (Cape's  Tavern).  On 
December  5,  Admiral  Digby,  witli  the  last  of  the  troops  and  loyalist 
refugees  on  board  his  fleet,  left  the  anchorage  off  Staten  Island  in  the 
Lower  Bay,  and  the  last  vestige  of  British  occupation  was  removed 
from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  Kew  York  people. 

.\nd  by  that  time  they  had  also  seen  the  last  of  Washington  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  patriot  army.  After  the  military  and 
civic  receptions  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  his  favorite  hostelry 
on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  (Queen)  streets,  Sam  Fraunce's 
Tavern.  Here  in  the  "  Long  lloom,''  still  preserved  (although  slight- 
Iv  the  worse  for  the  smell  of  beer  at  present),  he  called  his  officers 
together  on  December  4,  1783,  for  a  word  of  farewell.  In  several 
books  one  may  read  Colonel  Tallmadge's  description  of  the  heart- 
rending scene,  and  no  summary  can  do  justice  to  this  vivid  account 
of  one  who  saw  and  felt  all  that  belonged  to  the  imjiortant  occasion. 
It  will  therefore  bear  repetition  here: 

*'  We  had  been  assembled  but  a  few  moments  when  his  Excellency 
entered  the  room.  His  emotion,  too  strong  to  be  concealed,  seemed 
to  be  reciprocated  by  every  officer  present.  After  partaking  of  a 
slight  refreshment  in  almost  breathless  silence,  the  General  filled 
his  glass  with  wine,  and  turning  to  the  officers  said:  *  With  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  gratitude  1  now  take  leave  of  you.  1  most  devoutly 
wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your 
former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable.'  After  the  officers 
had  taken  a  glass  of  wine  the  General  added: '  1  cannot  come  to  each 
of  you,  but  shall  feel  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by 
the  hand.'  General  Knox  being  nearest  to  him,  turned  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who,  suffused  in  tears,  was  incapable  of  utterance, 
but  grasped  his  hand,  when  they  embraced  each  other  in  silence.  In 
the  same  affectionate  manner  every  officer  in  the  room  marched  up 
to,  Idssed,  and  parted  with  his  General-in-Chief.  Such  a  scene  of 
sorrow  and  weeping  1  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  hope  I  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  witness  again.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  to 
break  the  solemn  silence  that  prevailed,  or  to  interrupt  the  tender- 
ness of  the  interesting  scene.  The  simple  thought  that  we  were  about 
to  part  from  the  man  who  had  conducted  us  through  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  and  under  whose  conduct  the  glory  and  independence 
of  our  country  had  been  achieved,  and  that  we  should  see  his  face 
no  more  in  this  world,  seemed  to  me  utterly  insupportable."  When 
the  last  hand  had  been  pressed  in  this  silent  farewell  Washington 
waved  a  final  adieu  to  the  company  and  left  the  room,  followed  by 
the  officers.  A  line  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the 
way  from  the  tavern  to  the  Whitehall  Slip  near  by,  where  the  depart- 
ing chief  took  his  barge.  As  he  seated  himself  and  the  barge  moved 
away  toward  Elizabethtown,  the  General  took  off  his  hat  and  waved 
a  farewell  to  the  multitudes  crowding  the  shores  and  the  tops  of  the 
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neigliboriiig  houses.  And  thus  for  New  York  closed  the  last  scene  in 
the  eventful  histoiy  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Its  position  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  throughout  nearly  the  entire 
extent  of  that  war,  had  been  peculiarly  trying.  The  fire  of  177G  had 
swept  desolation  over  no  small  part  of  it,  and  while  removing  many 
inferior  houses  had  also  robbed  the  city  of  Trinity  Church  and  other 
fine  structures  both  public  and  private.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the 
burned  district  the  stricken  housekeepei-s  had  been  reduced  to  a  curi- 
ous device  for  want  of  funds  to  rebuild.  They  stretched  canvas 
over  tlie  pieces  of  wall  that  remained  standing,  and  covered  up  the 
gaping  holes  where  doors  and  windows  had  been  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. This  gave  this  section  of  the  city,  running  along  the  east  side 
of  VV  hitehall  Street  to  Beaver,  and  west  of  Broadway  near  and  above 
IJector,  the  significant  name  of  "  Canvastown,''  and  not  being  of  a 
savory  reputation,  the  name  became  of  somewhat  the  same  force  as 
that  of  "  Five  Points '-  at  a  later  day,  a  haunt  of  crime  and  vice,  a 
rendezvous  and  hiding-place  of  thieves  and  thugs. 

The  British  during  their  seven  years  of  occupation  had  made  sad 
havoc  among  the  churches  of  denominations  other  than  Episcopal. 
If  a  rector  of  Trinity  could  speak  of  these  sister  bodies  of  Christians 
as  ''  hybrid  "  denominations  in  the  year  of  grace  1892,  what  could 
be  expected  of  rough  English  soldiers  in  1776?  Especially  when  they 
suspected  that  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  Trinity  had  been 
started  by  the  '*  rebels.''  The  Huguenot  Church  on  Pine  Street  was 
so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  not  re-opened  for  worship  till  171Hi. 
(treat  sums  of  money  had  to  be  spent  on  each  of  the  three  Duteli 
Clnirches — South  (in  Exchange  Place),  Middle  (on  Nassau  Street), 
and  North  (in  Fulton  Street),  before  they  could  be  used  as  of  ohl. 
The  pews  of  the  North  Cliurcli  were  taken  out  and  chopped  up  into 
firewood,  a  floor  was  stretched  across  from  gallery  to  gallery,  and  on 
the  two  stories  room  made  for  eight  hundred  prisoners.  The  Middle 
Church  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  three  thousand  prisoners, 
the  result  of  the  actions  on  Long  Island  and  at  Fort  Washington, 
were  crowded  into  it.  Later  the  church  was  turned  into  a  riding- 
school.  The  glass  was  knocked  out  of  the  windows,  the  floor  ripped 
up,  and  tan-bark  put  in  its  place.  The  Brick  Church  *'  in-the-fields," 
on  Beekman  Street,  was  flrst  made  into  a  prison  and  then  used  as  a 
hospital.  The  Friends'  House  in  Pearl  Street,  and  the  Wall  Street 
IM-esbyteriau  Church  were  also  converted  into  hospitals,  and  the  Hu- 
guenot Church  was  made  a  depot  for  military  stores.  A  member  of  the 
Middle  Church,  Mr.  John  Oothout,  saved  the  bell  donated  by  Abra- 
ham l)e  Peystor  and  cast  in  Holland,  by  hiding  it  carefully  in  his 
house,  so  that  to-day  it  may  be  heard  ringing  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church  at  4Sth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  city  was  primarily  under  military  rule  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  was  therefore  a  military  commandant  first  of  all.    This  post 
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fell  happily  to  the  lot  of  one  whose  kindly  disposition  and  suavity  of 
manner  made  him  universally  liked,  Colonel  James  Pattison,  of  the 
Koyal  Artillery.  iVmong  his  functions  seems  to  have  been  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses  to  taverns, the  prohibitionof  the  shootingofif  of  firearms 
or  fowling-pieces  near  dwelling  houses,  the  ordering  of  the  collecting 
of  moneys  for  the  poor,  and  the  giving  of  permits  for  lotteries.  This 
would  hardly  appear  to  leave  much  occupation  for  a  Mayor,  yet  that 
civic  functionary  was  also  provided  to  attend  to  such  other  municipal 
affairs  as  escaped  the  hands  of  the  commandant.  David  Matthews, 
whom  we  have  encountered  on  two  occasions  before,  engaged  in  no 
very  reputable  or  patriotic  business  for  a  New  Yorker,  was  appointed 
Mayor  as  soon  as  the  British  caiiie  in.  Mayor  Hicks,  though  a  loyal- 
ist, refused  to  remain  in  office  or  even  in  the  city,  retiring  to  his  farm 
on  Long  Island.  Matthews  held  the  position  during  the  whole  time 
of  tlie  enemy's  occupation.  The  patrolling  of  troops  not  being  deemed 
sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  citizens  were  compelled  to 
organize  a  watch.  Those  assigned  to  the  duty  were  punished  with 
imprisonment  and  fines  for  failing  to  appear.  Strict  regulations  were 
formulated  as  safeguards  against  brawls  and  tires:  soldiers  must  be 
in  their  quarters  by  8  p.m.,  and  all  lights  and  fires  extinguished 
throughout  the  city  by  I)  p.m.  Just  before  the  British  occupation,  in 
the  spring  of  1770,  Engineer  Christopher  Colles  had  completed  his 
waterworks,  with  reservoir  and  pumping  engine,  and  wooden  pipes 
for  distribution,  of  which  more  anon.  But  the  British  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  this  triumph  of  Y'ankee  ingenuity,  and  the  people  had 
to  go  back  to  their  brackish  wells,  or  get  the  water  from  the  Tea  pump 
cartcHl  to  their  doors.  Newspapers  continued  to  be  jirinted  in  the 
city  while  the  soldiers  were  there.  Hugh  Oaine  issued  his  Gazette 
and  Mercury  from  the  old  sign  in  Hanover  Square,  but  he  had  now 
comjiletely  changed  its  complexion  to  that  of  a  Tory  sheet.  Kiving- 
ton  was  also  in  town  with  his  Royal  (sometimes  called  J^yinyJ  Uazvi- 
teer.  In  the  autumn  of  1775  a  party  of  horsemen,  led  by  the  irrepress- 
ible King  Sears,  rode  into  town,  dismounted  before  Kivington's 
shop,  destroyed  his  press  and  carried  off  his  types  to  New  Haven. 
Next  year  he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  King,  or  public  printer, 
under  the  new  regime;  and  when  the  patriot  cause  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  he  began  to  cast  anchors  to  windward  by  playing  false  to  his 
present  masters  and  sending  secret  infornuition  to  Washington.  He 
did  this  by  binding  up  sheets  containing  it  among  those  of  the  books 
issuing  from  his  press.  The  ingenious  scheme  was  never  discovered 
by  the  enemy,  and  as  a  reward  IJivington  remained  unmolested  when 
other  loyalists  had  to  flee  at  the  Evacuation.  It  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined that  Holt  and  his  journal  could  find  no  safe  abiding  pLice  in  a 
city  held  by  the  enemy.  He  was  kept  moving  from  place  to  place 
along  the  Hudson  as  the  war  w^ent  on. 

The  military  occupation  and  the  fortunes  of  war  were  not  conducive 
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to  trade.  The  markets,  with  whose  location  we  have  now  grown 
familiar,  were  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds  from  the  fer 
lile  farms  of  Long  Island  and  jS^w  Jersey,  but  the  prices  were  com 
plained  of  as  excessive.  Fish  was  furnished  in  abundance  by  tlic 
neighboring  waters,  as  also  the  luscious  and  gigantic  oyster.  The 
lobsters,  however,  according  to  a  writer  in  1777,  once  brought  to  the 
2s(*w  York  waters  by  a  fortunate  accident,  had  now  been  banished 
again  as  the  i-esult  of  the  war.  ''Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  since  the 
late  incessant  cannonading,  they  have  entirely  forsaken  the  coast,  uoi 
one  having  been  taken  or  seen  since  the  commencement  of  hoslili- 
ties.-'  There  was  a  complete  cessation  of  commercial  transactions, 
and  no  merchant  ships  arrived  in  the  harbor  except  such  as  might 
bring  supplies  for  the  troops.  Money  was  scarce  enough.  The  conti- 
nental currency  was  counterfeited  by  order  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  industriously  circulated  through  the  surrounding  country. 
Hugh  Gaine's  (Jazcitc  contained  an  advertisement  in  its  issue  of  April 
14,  1777,  to  the  following  effect:  *'  Tersons  going  into  other  colonii*^ 
nijiy  be  supplied  with  any  number  of  counterfeit  Congress  notes,  fur 
the  price  of  the  paper  per  ream.''  A  not  very  honorable  mode  of  war- 
fare, though  less  fiendish  than  that  of  propagating  smallpox  and 
prison-fever.  It  crii)pled  the  power  of  Congress  and  its  army.  Al  the 
end  of  1778  the  ''  Continental  "  paper  dollar  was  worth  IG  cents  in  the 
north  and  12  cents  south.  Before  the  close  of  1780  it  required  ten 
paper  dollars  to  make  one  cent.  At  Boston  Indian  corn  sold  for 
$150  a  bushel.  Butter  was  quoted  at  |12  per  pound,  tea  at  ^90,  sugar 
|10,  coffee  |12,  beef  |8.  A  barrel  of  flour  needed  a  fortune  of  f  1,575 
to  purchase.  The  patriot  leader,  t^amuel  Adams,  bought  a  hat  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  at  the  modest  price  of  |2,000.  The  counterfeit-print- 
ing at  New  York  had  doubtless  helped  much  to  bring  about  this  con- 
<lition  of  the  American  currency. 

Tli(*  social  life  of  the  city  during  this  period  was  that  of  a  militarv 
(*amp.  The  soldiery  ruled  everywhere;  they  even  stole  the  hearts  of 
maidens  whose  lovers  were  away  from  town  fighting  for  country. 
The  talented  young  oliicers  took  care  there  should  be  theatrical  en- 
t(»rtainments,  in  which  they  themselves  performed  the  parts,  and  the 
proceeds  from  which  were  devoted  to  the  widows,  ciiildren,  or  female 
relatives  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.  For  the  rank  and  file  then- 
were  the  coarser  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  dog-fights,  and  cock 
fiirhts.  There  wer(»  also  literary  exercises  at  the  meetings  of  a  sort  of 
so<*ial  club.  At  one  such  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  .Mr.  Deane  in  1771< 
the  fated  Major  Andre  read  a  poem  of  his  own  composition.  The 
bands  were  brought  out  at  regular  times  and  made  to  give  open-air 
concerts  opposite  Trinity  Churchyard,  while  gallants  promenaded  up 
and  dow^n  Broadway  with  their  ladies,  or  the  ladies  sat  in  the  rooms 
of  a  hous(s  especially  set  apart  for  them,  facing  the  music.  When  vic- 
tories were  jj^aincMl  owv  the  "  rebels,"  fireworks  and  illuminations 
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celebrated  the  eveut.  Ou  Queen's  and  King's  birthdays,  also,  the 
town  was  put  into  gala  attire  by  day  and  by  night.  An  occasional 
duel  between  quarrelsome  officers  furnished  a  social  sensation.  But 
while  the  officers  and  soldiers  took  care  to  have  a  good  time,  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  no  matter  how  good  a  loyalist,  did  not  get  much  com- 
fort out  of  the  military  situation.  It  was  hard  to  make  a  living;  sen- 
tries and  prohibitions  met  them  on  every  hand  to  hamper  the  freedom 
of  their  movements,  to  prevent  even  their  share  in  the  amusement 
going  on.  The  people  suffered  greatly  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1779-1780,  There  was  scarcity  of  food  and  fuel  both;  it  was  stated 
by  some  that  f50  would  not  feed  a  family  for  two  days,  so  dear  were 
provisions.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  order  the  breaking  up 
of  a  few  transports  so  as  to  obtain  firewood,  while  not  a  few  persons 
cut  up  their  very  furniture  for  burning.  Even  Baroness  Riedesel,  the 
wife  of  a  Hessian  General,  comfortably  quartered  at  Beekman's 
country-seat  (Fifty-first  Street  and  Second  Avenue),  had  experiences 
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of  an  unpleasant  nature  during  that  dreadful  winter.  Awakening  one 
morning  "we  found  ourselves  shut  up  by  the  snow;  and  in  some  places 
where  the  wind  had  thrown  it  together  in  large  drifts,  it  was  eight 
feet  deep.  We  had  a  difficult  task  to  provide  for  our  dinner.  An  old 
white  fowl  furnished  us  with  a  broth,  which,  with  a  few  potatoes  the 
gardener  gave  us,  served  for  the  dinner  of  more  than  fourteen  per- 
sons." 

It  is  pleasant  from  amid  the  black  abyss  of  obloquy  to  which 
should  be  consigned  the  perpetrators  of  the  cruelties  to  the  American 
prisoners,  and  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  upon  every  British 
oflficer  with  any  word  of  authority  in  New  York,  to  rescue  the  names 
of  two  men  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  compassion.  One  of  these 
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was  Andrew  Elliot.  He  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  James  Bob- 
ertson  was  Governor  of  the  Province,  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  that 
had  a  shadow  of  reality  only  in  New  York  City,  and  possibly  also  in 
the  counties  on  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  In  1763  Elliot  had 
been  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port,  and  had  come  to  reside  in  Xew 
York.  He  had  a  country  residence  at  "Minto,*'  on  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Tenth  Street,  where  the  Stewart  building  was  erected  later.  He  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  many  kind  services  he  rendered  the  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  city.  He  left  with  other  loyalists  in  1783,  but  his  prop- 
erty was  not  confiscated.  In  1790  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Minister 
from  England  to  the  United  States,  but  declined.  He  was  a  relative 
of  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Minto.  The  other  exception  to  the  rule  of 
savagery  was  a  private  citizen,  Andrew  Hammersley,  a  merchant 
having  his  store  and  residence  on  Hanover  Square.  He  acted  the 
part  of  an  angel  of  mercy  among  the  prisoners,  giving  his  time  to  acts 
of  philanthropy,  since  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  in  the  way  of 
business.  It  is  well  that  Hammersley  Square  in  New  York  perpetu- 
ates a  name  so  woithy  of  remembrance,  although  the  street  that  once 
bore  his  name  does  so  no  longer. 

In  view  of  the  recent  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  diamond  ju- 
bilee, or  sixty  years'  reign,  it  will  not  do  to  omit  to  notice  the  visit  to 
our  city  of  her  immediate  predecessor  on  the  throne,  King  William 
IV.,  her  bachelor  uncle.  He  came  to  New  York  in  September,  1781, 
as  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  with  no  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne,  as 
he  was  the  second  son  of  George  III.  He  was  then  16  years  of  age, 
and  serving  as  midshipman  on  board  one  of  Admiral  Digby's  vessels, 
but  while  here  was  quartered  with  tlie  Admiral  in  the  Beekman  house 
on  Hanover  Square.  There  are  accounts  of  his  skating  on  various 
ponds  in  the  city  in  a  familiar  manner  with  the  young  men  of  the  city. 
One  bold  and  perliaps  a  little  imaginative  chronicler  has  a  thrilling 
narrative  of  Prince  William  skating  on  the  C5ollect  Pond  with  young 
Fitz-Greene  Ha  Heck,  later  famous  a^  a  poet,  and  of  his  being  saved 
from  falling  through  the  ice  by  the  embryo  poet's  dexterity.  We 
learn  from  an  autograph  letter  of  Admiral  Nelson's,  then  Captain  of 
the  Albemarle,  one  of  Digby's  fieet,  that  Prince  William  was  still  in 
the  city  in  November,  1782.  When  George  IV.  ended  his  reign  of  ten 
years  in  1830,  the  sailor  prince  ascended  the  throne,  to  make  way  for 
his  niece  Victoria  by  a  not  too  grievously  deplored  departure  from 
this  life  in  1837. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    FEDERAL    CAPITAL. 


HE  critical  period  of  American  history/'  is  what  Prof.  John 
Fiske  calls  the  years  between  the  peace  of  1783  that  se- 
cured our  independence  and  the  beginning  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1789.  He  cannot  agree  that  "  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls  are  over,"  as  Thomas  Paine  wrote  when  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  just  during  those  years  that  the  test  was  applied  and 
endured  which  proved  of  what  stuff  the  American  patriots  were 
made.  It  looked  often  enough  as  if  independence  or  nationhood  were 
a  gift  too  much  for  them,  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  because  they 
did  not  have  the  capacity  to  use  it. 

And  first  of  all  there  was  to  be  the  readjustment  of  relations  be- 
tween those  who  had  not  been  of  one  mind  in  the  struggle  that  was 
past.  Brethren  and  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  that  had  stood  on 
different  sides  upon  the  question  of  the  assertion  of  rights  against 
the  aggressions  of  a  lawful  but  desjjotic  sovereign,  could  not  again  so 
easily  amalgamate  into  a  harmonious  or  homogeneous  community. 
The  sufferings  in  blood  and  in  goods  had  been  too  severe  on 
either  side  to  make  forgiveness  and  forbearance  easy,  when  they 
were  thrown  once  more  together  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
town-life.  In  New  York,  there  was  a  clash  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  hatreds  as  every wlfere;  else;  but  in  no  place  had  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Tories  held  swa^^^ ,  complete  and  so  long-continued. 
In  no  place  had  the  problem -at  the  readjustment  of  relations 
been  delayed  till  so  late  a  date.  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities 
that  in  apprehension  of  the  retaliations  in  store  for  them,  over 
twenty-nine  thousand  of  the  loyalist  inhabitants  left  the  city 
with  the  retiring  troops.  One  can  hardly  imagine  how  so  many  peo- 
ple of  that  party  could  have  been  found  in  the  city,  or  how  in  depart- 
ing any  inhabitants  of  the  other  party  could  have  been  left.  They 
were  given  free  transi)ortation  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  aid  besides 
in  starting  anew  in  their  untried  surroundings.  Some  of  the  patriot 
exiles  began  to  return  before  the  evacuation,  but  kept  themselves 
very  quiet  then.  Those  with  money  in  their  pockets  were  enabled  to 
make  excellent  bargains  at  the  incessant  auction  sales  or  vendues 
going  on  everywhere  in  anticipation  of  the  forced  departure  from  the 
citr.     They  could  not  generally  prevail  upon  former  slaves  to  pass 
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again  under  their  former  ownership.  These  creatures  seemed  to  have 
a  notion  that "  Novy  Koshee  "  was  an  El  Dorado  and  land  of  freedom, 
and  they  were  eager  to  accompany  their  new  masters  thither.  Per- 
haps the  large  figure  given  above  included  persons  from  other  parts 
of  this  and  neighboring  States.  Throughout  the  war,  and  especially 
as  the  enemy  were  driven  from  one  position  after  another  in  the  coun- 
try, there  must  have  been  a  constant  influx  of  loyalists  into  the  only 
considerable  place  from  which  the  British  had  not  been  dislodged,  so 
that  the  population,  if  large  enough  to  bear  such  an  enormous  deple- 
tion, must  have  been  a  factitious  one  and  not  at  all  indigenous. 

But  yet  all  the  Tory  element  was  not  eliminated.  Some  remained 
to  take  the  risks  of  the  new  regime,  or  were  perhaps  sincerely  desirous 
of  falling  into  line  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  trying  independ- 
ence wath  the  rest  of  the  nation.  There  was  danger  of  friction,  how- 
ever, whatever  might  be  their  state  of  mind;  it  was  not  in  ordinary 
human  nature  to  bear  easily  with  those  who  had  actively  supported  or 
sympathized  with  the  hirelings  of  an  oppressive  royalty.  A  popula- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  is  all  we  can  count  after  the  evacuation,  and 
of  these  the  minority  were  as  yet "  poor,  despicable  Whigs.-'  But  more 
Avere  coming.  Three  years  later  the  population  has  already  doubled; 
and  long  before  that  the  Whigs  had  been  able  to  show  the  Tories  that 
they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  in  disputes  about  titles  the 
decision  was  pi-etty  invariably  on  their  side.  Indeed,  to  make  the  case 
of  the  Tories  still  more  precarious  in  all  questions  of  citizenship  and 
property,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  in  1784  disfranchising  all 
who  had  adhered  to  the  British  cause;  and  also  a  Trespass  Act  by 
which  all  patriots  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city  could  bring 
action  for  trespass  against  such  Tories  as  had  entered  or  occupied 
their  houses  during  the  British  occupation,  whether  honorably  pur- 
chased or  not.  We  need  not  wonder  at  such  extreme  measures  get- 
ting the  ready  assent  of  the  Assembly  when  we  note  that  New  York 
was  represented  in  it  by  such  lively  Liberty  Boys  as  John  Lamb,  Mar- 
inus  Willett,  and  King  Sears.  There  soon  arose  a  test  case,  the 
trial  and  issue  of  which  brought  men  to  a  somewhat  soberer 
view  of  what  was  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  under  these  difficult 
circumstances,  apart  from  the  mere  play  of  prejudice  and  party  spirit, 
however  justified  in  its  intensity  of  antagonism  to  British  adherents. 
Elizabeth  Rutgers,  a  widow%  had  fled  from  New  York  on  the  approach 
of  General  Howe  in  1776.  Joshua  Waddington,  a  rich  Tory  mer- 
chant, had  bought  the  abandoned  and  confiscated  property.  Under 
the  Trespass  Act,  in  1784,  Mrs.  Rutgers  claimed  the  estate,  and  sym- 
pathy was  universally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  widow.  But  the 
court  decided  that  Waddington  was  entitled  to  the  property,  both  on 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  general  and  of  the 
terms  of  the  recent  treaty  in  particular.  The  decision  was  a  triumph 
of  the  forensic  power  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  w  ho  had  boldly  under- 
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taken  to  defend  the  Tory,  as  John  Adams  had  defended  the  i>erpe- 
trators  of  the  "  Boston  massacre.''  His  sense  of  justice  led  him  to 
take  this  perilous  and  unpopular  stand.  It  so  enraged  the  Liberty 
Boys  that  a  number  of  them  formed  a  conspiracy  to  challenge  Hamil- 
ton one  after  another  in  succession  until  he  should  fall  by  the  bullet 
of  one  of  them.  But  Ledyard,  a  leader  among  them,  refused  to  permit 
a  proceeding  so  altogether  unworthy.  A  war  of  pamphlets  instead 
was  carried  on  between  Hamilton  as  '"  Phocion,"  and  this  Ledyard  as 
"  Mentor,"  a  species  of  battle  in  which  Hamilton  was  bound  to  win. 
Gradually  the  sense  of  right  and  justice  prevailed,  and  it  was  seen 
that  even  Tories  had  rights  which  the  laws  were  bound  to  uphold. 

Throughout  the  period  upon  which  we  have  now  come  the  name 
of  Hamilton  will  come  prominently  forward  again  and  again,  and  as 
that  of  a  citizen  of  New  York  it  is  specially  appropriate  that  we  take 
particular  notice  of  a  career  so  remarkable  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its 
influence  upon  the  city  and  the  nation,  and  therefore  one  of  which 
New  Yorkers  may  be  so  justly  proud.  We  have  last  seen  him  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  Washington  as  an  artillery  officer.  He  soon  entered 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  official  familv  as  aide  and  secretarv,  and 
Washington  found  his  services  as  a  writer  invaluable.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  led  the  assault  upon  one  of  the  redoubts  at 
Yorktown.  In  1780  he  married  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  the  daughter  of 
Major-General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  Albany.  When  active  war  was 
over  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
period  had  mastered  that  vast  subject  in  its  most  abstract  and  prac- 
tical branches.  In  1782,  when  scarcely  twenty-five,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  New  York.  After  the  evacuation  he  settled  in 
New  York  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  moral  courage,  his 
lofty  view  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  his  power  as  an  oi*ator 
and  pleader  were  all  illustrated  in  his  taking  the  side  of  the  defend- 
ant and  gaining  his  cause  in  the  famous  and  exciting  case  of  Rutgers 
vs.  Waddington.  There  was  soon  other  work  for  the  wonderful  young 
man  which  would  reveal  the  possession  of  a  still  greater  versatility  of 
genius,  and  leave  his  mark  upon  the  pages  of  a  wider  history  than 
that  of  his  own  city  or  State. 

For  the  crisis  of  the  situation  of  the  thirteen  United  States  as  a 
mere  loose  confederation  was  beginning  to  press  and  alarm  as  the 
years  sped  on.  The  country  had  its  wished-for  independence;  it  was 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  despot.  But  there  was  no 
other  control  in  the  place  of  the  other,  and  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  sovereign  States  was  fast  driving  them  on  toward  anarchy. 
The  bond  that  held  them  together  was  extremely  feeble,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  utter  impotence  of  Congress,  the  only  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  that  bond.  And  this  unhappy  political  situation  was  not 
merely  an  ideal  mistake  or  abstract  evil.  It  had  most  definite  evil 
consequences  in  practical  life.     It  crippled  commerce,  it  paralyzed 
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trade,  to  free  which  from  British  oppression  had  been  so  largely  the 
motiTe  of  the  war.  Btates  actually  began  to  stand  over  against 
States  in  hostile  attitude  as  if  they  were  foreign  countrieB.  New 
York  compelled  Connecticut  sloops  that  brought  firewood  to  report 
at  the  Custom  House  and  pay  duties;  and  New  London  merchants 
held  an  indignation  meeting  and  formed  a  non-exportation  agree- 
ment for  all  the  world  like  that  of  the  colonies  against  Britain  before 
1775.  Farmers  from  New  Jersey  with  cheese  iand  chickens  and  cab- 
bages must  cross  over  from  Paulus  Hook  to  Whitehall  Slip  and  pay 
customs,  just  as  if  they  had  come  from  London.  And  New  Jersey 
retaliated  by  charging  a  tax  of  $1,800  per  year  for  the  lighthouse 
on  Sand}'  Hook.     This  state  of  things  meant  war  in  the  end. 

In  Tiew  of  these  ruinous  commei'cial  confusions,  a  convention  was 
called  at  Annapolis,  September  11, 1786,  to  mature  trade  regulations 
between  the  States.  Only  five  States  were  represented,  and  no  effect- 
ive work  could  be  done.  But  Hamilton,  representing  New  York,  pre- 
pared an  address  which  was  adopted  by  the  fragment  of  a  convention 
that  was  there,  in  which  the  States 
were  urged  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  a  convention  to  deliberate  not  only 
upon  commercial  relations,  but  "  to 
devise  such  further  provisions  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to 
render  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
govemmeut  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Union,  and  to  report  to 
Congress  such  an  act  as,  when  agreed 
to  by  them  and  confirmed  by  the 
legislatures  of  every  State,  would  ef- 
fectually provide  for  the  same."  This 
address,  prepared  by  the  young  New 
York  delegate,  led  to  the  meeting  of 
the  constitutional  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  creation  of 
"  the  most  wonderful  work,"  in  Mr. 

Gladstone's  opinion,  "  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  bi-ain  and 
purpose  of  man.'" — the  American  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion on  September  17, 1787,  and  sent  round  for  approval  to  the  various 
State  legislatures. 

If  a  delegate  from  New  York  State  has  the  credit  of  having  initi- 
ated the  movement  resulting  so  gloriously,  the  State  itself  was  a  lag- 
gard in  accepting  that  i-esult,  and  it  was  due  to  the  herculean  efforts 
and  mr.rvelous  powers  of  that  same  delegate  that  she  came  into  line 
with  the  other  States  at  all.  Little  Delaware  enjoys  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
tiinallcr  Ithode  Island  was  last  of  all.    Nine  states  were  necessarv  to 
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put  the  instrument  into  eflfect.  Neither  Virginia  nor  New  York  were 
among  those  first  nine.  New  York  stands  eleventh  on  the  list,  her 
legislature  not  adopting  till  July  26, 1788.  Much  agitation  had  gone 
before  this  final  act.  The  city,  Hamilton's  home,  was  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  than  the  State.  As  early  as  March,  1785,  her  mer- 
chants had  expressed  themselves  ready  to  pay  the  impost  desired 
by  Congress  for  the  meeting  of  its  interest  on  the  public  debt.  In 
vain  did  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  petition  the  Legislature  to  own 
the  authority  and  meet  the  necessity  of  Congress.  And  now  there 
was  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  city  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  New 
York  had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  issue  from  her  presses  of  the  im- 
mortal "  Federalist "  papers,  articles  discussing  with  the  most  signal 
abilitv  the  various  merits  of  the  Constitution.  Holt's  JournaL  be- 
fore  the  organ  of  the  radical  Liberty  Boys,  now  took  ground  against 
concentration  of  power  in  a  respectable  central  government,  in  which 
it  reflected  the  opinions  prevalent  throughout  the  State.  It  was  to 
meet  the  articles  published  therein  that  the  "Federalist "  papers  were 
written.  Of  the  total  number  of  eighty-five,  sixty-three  were  written 
by  Hamilton,  fourteen  by  Madison,  and  five  by  Jay,  a  few  scattering 
ones  being  the  result  of  joint  authorship.  They  were  all  signed  by 
the  pseudonym  "  Publius,"  the  first  published  in  Holt's  JournaL  the 
remainder  in  the  Packet  and  other  papers,  sometimes  two  appearing 
in  the  same  issue,  running  from  October,  1787,  all  through  the  winter 
and  into  part  of  the  summer  of  1788.  On  June  17,  1788,  the  New 
York  State  convention,  specially  called  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  met  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  New  York  dele- 
gation contained  the  names  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Duane,  R.  R.  Living- 
ston, and  Isaac  Roosevelt.  Then  began  a  struggle  for  a  majority  of 
votes  that  was  carried  on  with  splendid  ability  by  Hamilton,  ably  sec- 
onded by  Jay  and  Livingston.  At  the  beginning,  the  sentiment  of 
the  State  was  found  to  be  reflected  in  the  greater  number  of  the  dele- 
gates present.  But  at  the  final  vote  a  majority  of  three  declared  for 
federal  union  against  confederation  or  anarchy. 

This  took  place  on  July  26,  1788.  But  the  city  had  not  waited  for 
its  laggard  State.  New  Hampshire,  on  June  21,  and  Virginia,  on 
June  25,  had  made  the  ninth  and  tenth  adopting  States,  and  thus  had 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Therefore,  al- 
though it  was  before  New  York  State  had  given  its  bare  majority  for 
nationhood,  the  city  felt  justified  in  celebrating  the  glorious  accom- 
plishment. At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  23,  a  grand  pro- 
fession started  from  the  Commons,  or  City  Hall  Park.  The  route  of 
march  was  down  Broadway  to  Bowling  Green,  past  the  fort  on  White- 
hall Street  to  Pearl,  then  along  Pearl  Street  past  Hanover  Square, 
further  on  through  Pearl  Street  to  Park  Row,  to  Division  Street,  to 
Broome  Street,  to  Bunker  or  Bayard  Hill,  near  corner  of  Grand  and 
Centre.    The  procession  was  led  by  one  accoutered  as  Columbus  on 
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horseback,  and  was  divided  into  several  divisions,  each  made  up  of 
the  members  of  some  trade,  who,  on  floats,  were  busily  engaged  in  its 
I)eeuliar  operations.  The  seventh  division  represented  the  sailors; 
they  were  carried  upon  a  miniature  ship,  full-rigged,  and  all  sails  set, 
drawn  by  ten  horses.  It  was  equipped  as  a  frigate  with  thirty-two 
guns,  and  manned  by  thirty  seamen  and  marines.  It  was  twenty-seven 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  abeam.  Its  salute  of  thirteen  guns  at  the  Com- 
mons was  the  signal  to  start.  At  about  Cortlandt  Street  a  pilot-boat, 
drawn  on  wheels  by  two  horses,  boarded  it  in  regular  nautical  style. 
Upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  stood  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  had  been  having  its  sessions  in  New  York 
for  some  time.  As  the  ship  passed  by,  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was 
given  in  their  honor.  It  was  appropriately  named  "  Hamilton,"  and 
was  for  some  years  preserved  intact  within  the  palings  of  Bowling 
Oreen.  There  were  no  less  than  five  thousand  persons  in  the  proces- 
sion, making  a  line  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  At  Bunker  Hill  a  grand 
banquet  was  spread  in  a  huge  semicircular  tent.  A  raised  semicircu- 
lar dais  held  the  tables  for  the  President  of  Congress  and  its  members; 
from  this  radiated  ten  tables,  emblematic  of  the  ten  States  that  had 
then  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  said  these  tables  accommo- 
dated all  of  the  five  thousand  people  who  had  formed  the  procession. 
Thirteen  toasts  were  given,  the  first  being  tlie  "  United  States."  The 
fourth  was  devoted  to  Washington,  the  fiftli  and  sixth  to  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  respectively,  and  the  seventh  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  the  sister  republic  of  the  Netherlands.  Surely  so  magnificent 
a  demonstration  in  a  city  of  only  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  gave 
•emphatic  illustration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  all  classes 
regarding  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  Federal  Union. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that  New  York  was  chosen  to  be 
the  first  federal  capital,  where  the  machinery'  of  the  new  government 
provided  by  the  Constitution  should  first  be  put  into  operation.  To 
put  itself  in  proper  trim  for  this  impressive  contingency,  the  corpora- 
tion, now  presided  over  by  James  Duane  as  Mayor,  took  steps  to  alter 
the  old  City  Hall  building  for  the  reception  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judiciary  departments  of  the  nation.  Major  L'Enfant,  a 
French  engineer  who  afterward  laid  out  Washington  City,  was  en- 
gaged to  do  the  work,  which  cost  about  |65,000  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  old  building  was  by  no  means  entirely  removed,  but  the 
considerable  alteration  made  a  practically  new  structure  of  it,  now 
-called  Federal  Hall.  The  basement  story  was  Tuscan,  of  no  great 
height.  On  the  second  story  four  Doric  columns  supported  a  pediment, 
not  projecting  very  far  from  the  line  of  the  front.  An  eagle  crowned 
the  center  of  the  pediment,  and  the  frieze  was  "  ingeniously  divided 
to  admit  thirteen  stars  in  metopes."  The  tablets  over  the  windows 
were  decorated  with  bundles  of  thirteen  arrows  bound  together  by  an 
olive  branch.     Representatives'  Hall  was  sixty-one  feet  deep,  fifty- 
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eight  wide,  and  thirty-six  high.  octaDgular  in  form,  with  four  sides 
rounded  like  niches.  The  windows  were  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor 
and  eight  feet  high.  The  Senate  chamber  was  adorned  witli  marblt* 
pilasters  and  niui'ble  chimneys.  It  was  forty  feet  long,  thirty  wide, 
and  twenty  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling,  three  windows  in  front  and 
three  at  the  i-ear.  The  front  opened  on  a  gallery  twelve  feet  deep, 
protected  by  an  iron  railing,  and  fnruishing  a  tine  outlook  upon 
Broad  Street.  It  was  reported  ready  for  the  occupation  of  Congress 
on  March  3,  1789,  one  day  before  that  set  for  its  meeting  under  tin- 
uew  constitution.     But  ou  Marcli  4  thei-e  was  no  quorum,  and  there 
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was  not  for  some  weeks,  so  that  the  formal  announcement  could  uot 
be  made  to  Washington  of  Win  election  as  Pivsident  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  April.  Then  setting  forth  for  New  York  on  the  Kith,  he 
reached  Elizabeth  Town  one  week  later,  on  April  23,  1789. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  meet  llie  l*resident  here,  and  convey  him 
in  state  to  Xew  York  City.  A  barge  handsomely  decorated  with 
coloivd  awnings  and  Kilken  curtains  liung  in  festoons,  and  rowed  by 
thirteen  jiilots  in  white  uniform,  with  Captain  Tliomas  Itandall  at  the 
tiller,  took  him  on  board,  witii  a  committee  of  Congress.  Chancellor 
Livingston  of  the  State,  and   Recorder  ^'arick  of  the  city.     Other 
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barges,  filled  with  eminent  personages, and  some  with  ladies  who  sang 
national  and  other  songs  on  the  way,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
principal  one.  When  off  the  Battery  a  salute  of  guns  was  fired,  and 
the  solid  mass  of  spectators  raised  three  huzzas.  Then  there  was  a 
rush  around  to  the  place  of  landing,  Murray's  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street.  All  the  vessels  in  the  East  Kiver  were  dressed  in. holi- 
day attire,  and  a  salute  of  guns  was  again  fired  as  the  President's 
barge  approached  the  dock.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  had  here  been 
built,  thickly  carpeted  and  covered  with  bunting,  and  a  carpeted 
pathway  led  to  a  carriage.  As  Washington  stepped  on  shore  he  was 
met  by  some  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  war,  and  he  was  nearly  over- 
come with  emotion.  He  refused  the  use  of  a  carriage,  and  walked 
arm  in  arm  with  Governor  Clinton  up  Wall  Street  to  Queen  (Pearl), 
and  along  the  latter  to  the  Franklin  House  on  the  corner  of  Cherry, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  residence.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  all  along,  the  route  visibly  affected  the  President,  and  he  was 
seen  frequently  to  wipe  his  eyes.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  way  clear  for  the  procession.  After  resting  awhile  at  his  own 
house,  Washington  returned  per  carriage  to  Governor  Clinton's  resi- 
dence on:  Queen  (Pearl)  Street,  opposite  Cedar,  the  old  De  Peyster 
honse,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  dine.  That  evening  the  city  was 
ablaze  with  illuminations.  Figures  and  mottoes  in  light  were  seen 
in.the  windows,  such  as  pyramids  of  candles,  or  representing  buildings 
flrapported  by  thirteen  columns,  with  "  Vivats  Washington  "  galore. 
It  rained,  but  the  streets  were  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children. 
Irving  has  preserved  in  his  history  a  passage  in  Washington's  diary 
written  at  the  close  of  that  day.  All  these  demonstrations  could  not 
keep  the  wise  and  prudent  Chief  Magistrate  from  feeling  that  after 
all  his  labors  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  this  people,  the  reverse  of  this 
affectionate  exhibition  might  happen  with  any  change  of  whim  in  the 
fickle  multitude.  Three  days  before  this,  the  Vice-President,  John 
Adams,  had  been  met  with  due  honors  by  Governor  Clinton  and  a  mil- 
itary and  civic  escort  at  Kingsbridge,  conducted  to  the  house  of  John 
Jay  at  133  Broadway  (as  then  numbered),  where  he  was  entertained 
until  his  residence  at  Richmond  Hill  was  ready  for  him.  On  April  21 
he  was  received  by  the  Senate,  and  took  his  chair  as  its  presiding  offi- 
cer after  an  extempore  address,  but  without  having  taken  an  oath  of 
office,  for  which  the  constitution  had  not  yet  provided.  He  and  the 
Senators  took  such  oath  on  June  3. 

Exactly  one  week  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  on  Thursday,  April 
30, 1789,  occurred  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  amid  all  her  mercantile 
triumphs  and  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  her  wealth,  may  well 
be  proud  that  upon  her  streets  were  witnessed  the  impressive  cere- 
monies connected  with  this  august  and  auspicious  event.  It  placed 
the  capstone  upon  the  fair  superstructure  of  independence  and  na- 
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tionality  whose  foundation  stones  were  laid  in  the  blood  of  patriots, 
and  whose  walls  were  reared  amW  the  storms  of  party  spirit  and  amid 
the  shifting  quicksands  of  a  threatening  anarch;.  Books  and  pic- 
tures, descriptions  by  pen  and  delineations  by  pencil,  have  made  us 
familiar  with  the  scene  upon  the  "  gallery  "  or  balcony  of  Federal 
Hall.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Washington  upon  the  steps  of 
the  Sub-Tj^asury  Building  at  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  stands  upon  a 
marble  slab  forming  part  of  the  pavement  of  that  balcony,  and  uiwn 
which  Washington  stood  on  that  great  day  as  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  the  preseuce  of  the  assembled  myriads  of  spectators,  crowd- 
ing Broad  Street  to  its  distant  curve.  Wall  Street  to  Kiver  and  Broad- 
way; filling  the  windows  and  roofs  and  stoops  and  balconies  of  every 
house  commanding  a  view  of  the  scene.  At  sunrise  a  salute  of  gnus 
was  fired  at  the  Battery.  At  nine  o'clock  services  were  held  in  the 
various  churches  of  the  city  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul's,  where  a 
later  service  was  to  occur  attended  by  the  President.  At  twelve  the 
procession  to  wait  upon  the  President-elect  and  escort  him  to  Federal 
Hall,  left  the  Hall,  proceeded  to  his  residence,  where  the  General 
joined  it,  and  returned  to  the  Hall  a  little  before  one  o'clock.  Here 
the  Congress  was  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United 
States  received  Wash- 
ington at  the  door  and 
conducted  him  to  his 
chair.  About  one 
o'clock  he  stepped  out 
upon  the  balcony,  a 
Bible  was  held  upon  a 
cushion,  and  Chancel- 
lor Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, standing  on  one 
side  in  the  robes  of  of- 
fice, and  Washington 
opposite  him  in  a  dark- 
colored  suit,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  steel- 
hilted  rapier, — the  peo- 
ple waited  breathlessly 
for  the  supreme  moment  of  the  oath-taking.  It  was  only  panto- 
mime to  most  of  that  vast  assembly,  but  the  moving  of  the  lips, 
the  solemu  aspect  of  the  noble  countenance,  the  reverent  look  to- 
ward heaven,  the  head  bowed  as  if  in  devotion  over  the  sacred 
book  as  he  kissed  it.  all  told  with  incalculable  power  upon  the 
hearts  that  witnessed  the  ceremony.  A  flag  was  raised  from  the 
cupola  of  the  Hall,  at  which  signal  guns  boomed  at  the  Battery 
and  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  a  joyous  peal.     A  tremendous 
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shout  burst  from  the  myriad  throats  below,  arouud,  above;  hats 
were  waved  and  hands  tossed  in  air,  to  which  Washington  re- 
sponded with  a  dignified  bow.  Everything  conspired,  as  an  eye- 
witness tells  us,  "  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  august  and  interesting 
spectacles  ever  exhibited  on  this  globe.  It  seemed  from  the  number 
of  witnesses  to  be  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once." 
When  the  Chancellor  exclaimed  "  Long  live  George  Washington,"  as 
a  signal  for  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  there  were  many  so 
deeply  stirred  that  they  could  not  utter  a  word  or  do  more  than  wave 
their  hats  with  the  rest.  Returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  Washing- 
ton read  his  Inaugural  Address  in  a  deep  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion. Next  the  President  and  Congress  repaired  to  the  services  to  be 
held  in  St.  Paul's.  He  had  come  to  Federal  Hall  in  a  carriage;  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  church.  The  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the  great 
man  who  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  that  day  may  be  noted  from  the 
fact  that  as  he  walked  to  church  he  recognized  a  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  crowds  lining  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  graciously 
bowed  to  him.  After  divine  service,  conducted  by  Bishop  Provoost^ 
carriages  awaited  the  President  at  the  church  door,  and  he  was  es- 
corted as  before  to  his  residence  on  Franklin  Square.  Transparencies 
and  illuminations  at  night  made  brilliant  the  close  of  a  day  than 
which  none  greater  had  as  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  America,  for 
it  is  only  the  luster  shed  back  from  it  that  makes  the  Fourth  glorious, 
only  its  completion  of  the  work  begun  then  which  makes  that  the 
birthday  of  the  nation.  There  were  fireworks  at  the  fort,  the  ships 
in  the  harbor  were  bestudded  with  lights  along  all  their  spars  and 
rigging.  The  young  nation  was  as  happy  as  its  capital  city  was  fes- 
tive. It  was  an  occasion  well  worthy  of  commemoration  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  a  hundred  years  after,  as  in  due  course  these  annals  will 
relate. 

Nearly  a  month  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Washington  could  reach  New 
York.  On  May  27  the  President  and  an  escort  met  her  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  the  same  barge  with  its  crew  of  pilots  and  captain  con- 
veyed the  party  along  the  Kill-von-Kull  and  across  the  Bay  to  the 
city.  They  landed  at  Peck  Slip,  much  nearer  the  Presidential  resi- 
dence than  Murray's  Wharf  at  Wall  Street,  at  a  half  hour  past  noon, 
some  hours  before  the  party  was  expected,  and  thus  the  preparations 
for  an  escort  were  not  carried  out.  But  a  salute  of  guns  was  given  at 
the  Battery  as  the  barge  went  by.  On  May  28  the  President  gave  his 
first  dinner,  and  on  the  29th  Mrs.  Washington  held  her  first  reception. 

The  Colonial  Capital  had  now  become  the  Federal  Capital  in  good 
earnest,  and  the  effects  upon  social  life  were  soon  conspicuous.  Yet 
the  city  had  been  accustomed  to  the  gayeties  and  functions  belonging 
to  its  present  situation  for  a  year  or  two  past.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, among  other  signs  of  its  feebleness,  had  been  a  sort  of  aimless 
wanderer  from  place  to  place.     A  mutiny  of  unpaid  soldiers  had 
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driven  it  from  Philadelphia.  It  had  awakened  the  irreverent  risibili- 
ties of  newspaper  editors  that  it  went  skipping  about  like  a  lamb, 
having  had  sessions  at  Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  finally  re- 
sorting to  New  York,  all  within  four  years,  from  1783  to  1787.  The 
presence  of  Congress  in  New  York  had  already  made  it  a  capital.  It 
brought  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  to  the  city,  and  the 
heads  of  such  departments  as  there  were  under  the  inadequate  gov- 
ernment aiTangements  then  in  force.  It  so  happened  that  a  New 
York  citizen  and  his  charming  wife,  also  a  member  of  a  family  closely 
identified  with  New  York  social  life  for  generations,  were  the  center 
of  the  vortex  of  official  society  and  all  the  functions  connected  there- 
with. John  Jay  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  old  C!on- 
gress,  and  to  him,  as  there  was  no  chief  magistrate,  the  Ambassadors 
had  to  be  referred,  to  be  honored  with  banquets  and  receptions,  and 
to  be  in  turn  feted  by  them.  Mrs.  Jay,  n6e  Sarah  Livingston,  was 
well  adapted  to  assist  her  husband  in  these  duties,  and  their  long  resi- 
dence at  Madrid  and  Paris  during  the  war  and  during  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations had  given  them  excellent  training  for  their  honorable  task. 
Their  residence  was  at  133  Broadway.  There  is  no  133  at  present, 
there  being  a  leap  from  119  to  135  in  the  numbers,  both  being  at  oppo- 
site corners  of  Cedar  Street,  on  the  west  side.  A  descendant  of  John 
Jay  remembers  the  house  on  Broadway  as  one  of  granite,  double,  with 
plain  exterior,  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  below  Wall  Street,  thus 
nearly  opposite  Trinity.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  to 
give  a  dinner  to  the  corps  diplomatique  on  Tuesday  evening  of  every 
week,  which  was  served  entii*ely  a  la  I^Vancaise,  as  a  lively  lady  who  at- 
tended one  writes,  exhibiting  all  the  highest  European  taste.  By  a 
happy  chance  the  Jay  family  have  preserved  Mrs.  John  Jay's  "  Dinner 
and  Supper  List  for  1787  and  '8."  Upon  it  appear  the  names  of  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  chiefs  and  subordi- 
nates of  foreign  legations,  prominent  and  celebrated  visitors  from 
across  the  ocean,  members  of  the  clerical  and  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, and  scions  of  the  old  Dutch,  Scotch,  English,  and  Huguenot 
Colonial  families.  With  the  advent  of  an  actual  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  of  Congress  and  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs naturally  retired  to  the  background.  The  President's  domestic 
habits  were  simplicity  itself.  On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Washington  ar- 
rived, a  guest  says,  the  piece  de  resistance  was  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton. 
"  After  dessert  one  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  guest,  and  when 
it  had  been  drunk  the  President  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room."  There  evidently  was  to  be  no  drinking  until  gentlemen  rolled 
under  the  table  in  his  house.  Eminently  patriarchal  and  delightful 
too  was  the  habit  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  himself  to  say  grace  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal.  But  for  the  public  functions  Washington  in- 
sisted on  courtliness  and  ceremony.  It  was  finally  settled  that  he  was 
to  be  addressed  as"HisExrellencv."  He  called  his  receptions  "levees," 
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much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Liberty  Boys.  His  levees  were  held  weekly 
on  Tuesday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock,  and  punctuality  was  a  virtue 
he  practiced  himself  and  required  of  others.  Mrs.  Washington  had  her 
receptions  on  Friday  evenings  from  eight  to  ten.  It  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  at  these  receptions  there  was  to  be  no  promiscuous  in- 
flux of  the  "  hoi  polloi  ";  we  are  told  that  "  they  were  select  and  more 
courtly  than  have  been  given  by  any  of  the  President's  successors. 
None  were  admitted  to  the  levees  but  those  who  had  either  a  right 
by  official  station,  or  by  established  merit  and  character;  and  full 
dress  was  required  of  all."  Bitter  were  the  accusations  of  the  disap- 
pointed ones,  that  the  President  wished  to  affect  a  royal  state.  But. 
if  at  any  time,  it  was  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  our  Republican 
institutions  to  set  high  the  tone  of  official  dignity.  The  residence  on 
Franklin  Square  proved  too  cramped  in  room  and  too  inconvenient 
in  situation  for  these  necessary  social  events.  So  in  March,  1790^ 
the  President  moved  to  the  Macomb  house,  where  now  39  Broadway 
is  located.  It  was  a  broad,  lofty  structure,  and  easy  of  access  to  all. 
The  city  was  preparing  to  build  an  executive  mansion  on  the  site  of 
the  old  fort  when  the  exigencies  of  politics  compelled  Hamilton  to 
bargain  away  the  selection  of  a  capital  elsewhere  for  far  more  solid 
beneficial  results  to  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  country;  and  on 
August  30,  1790,  Washington  left  the  city.  On  the  28th  he  gave  his 
last  dinner,  the  guests  being  Governor  Clinton,  Mayor  Varick,  and 
the  members  of  the  Corporation.  He  assured  his  guests  he  left  New 
York  with  great  regret,  for  he  had  much  enjoyed  its  delightful  social 
life.  As  he  had  wished  them  to  keep  secret  the  time  of  his  depart- 
ure, but  very  little  ceremony  attended  the  President  and  his  wife  on 
their  way  to  their  barge,  which  lay  at  the  Macomb's  Wharf,  on  the 
North  River,  almost  in  the  rear  of  their  residence.  A  few  people  were 
assembled  in  the  vicinity,  who  cheered  as  the  boat  pushed  out  into 
the  stream,  and  the  authorities  caused  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  to  be 
fired  from  the  Battery  as  tlie  party  came  opposite.  In  this  quiet  man- 
ner the  President  left  our  city,  destined  never  to  look  upon  it  again 
during  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life. 

Both  as  a  matter  of  local  pride  in  the  man,  and  for  the  important 
results  of  his  work  in  financial  and  commercial  lines,  which  have 
made  her  the  greatest  city  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  second  in  the 
world,  New  York  must  ever  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  fact  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  made  by  Washington  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  As  such  he  was  called  upon  to  organize  the  finances 
and  the  business  of  the  country,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that  this 
young  man  of  only  thirty -two  years  of  age  did  it  singly.  "So  great  was 
his  genius  for  organization,"  observes  Prof.  Fiske,  "  that  in  many 
essential  respects  the  American  government  is  moving  to-day  along 
the  lines  which  he  was  the  first  to  mark  out."  In  the  course  of  a  year 
he  submitted  four  reports,  on  a  national  bank,  on  the  mint,  on  the 
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excise,  and  on  manufactures.  "  From  these  reports,"  says  Senator 
Lodge,  "  came  the  funding  system,  the  revenue  system,  the  sinking 
fund,  national  banking,  the  cun-ency,  and  the  first  enunciation  of  the 
protective  policy.  They  carried  with  them  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
implied  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  opened  up  the  important  ques- 
tion of  internal  improvements.  So  far  as  public  policy  could  do  it 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  ...  A  successful  financial  policy  meant  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  new  government.  .  .  .  He  armed  the  govern- 
ment with  credit  and  with  a  productive  revenue;  he  won  for  it  the 
hearty  good  will  of  the  business  world."  Washington  had  not  judged 
amiss  when  he  selected  his  young  friend  to  be  the  mainstay  of  his  ad- 
mini  sti*atioii.  New  York  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  consideration 
that  her  career  as  the  commercial  and  financial  capital  of  a  nation 
leading  the  world  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  resources,  in  en- 
terprise and  skill,  was  made  possible  by  the  work  accomplished  in  a 
brief  term  of  office, 

without    prece-  - 

dents,  by  one  of  her 
own  citizens. 

But  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Fed- 
eral Central  Gov- 
ernment was  seen 
with  alarm — let  us 
call  it  sincere — by 
a  great  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  the 
new  nation.  And 
out  of  this  differ- 
ence in  the  point  of 

view  grew  the  first  great  division  of  the  country  into  parties, — a 
divisiou  which  in  a  general  way  has  continued  to  prevail  down 
to  our  day.  It  was  indeed  the  time-honored  division  into  "WhigB 
and  Tories  which  had  characterized  English  politics  for  so  long 
then,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  long  while  after,  and  does 
still  to-day,  except  that  the  more  general  and  descriptive  terms 
of  Liberals  or  Progressives  and  Conservatives,  have  taken  their 
place  now.  Different  names  have  designated  the  two  classes  or 
parties  in  our  country.  At  that  time  the  Federalists,  the  strong 
central  government  party,  were  the  conservatives;  and  the  op- 
posite party  were  fain  to  adopt  the  awkward  cognomen  of  anti- 
Federalist,  soon  'to  be  changed  into  Eepublicans.  and,  in  New 
York,  a  little  later  into  Democrats.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  party 
spirit  produced  at  once  all  the  bitterness  and  hatred  of  hostile  camps. 
In  New  York  Governor  George  Clinton  had  always,  with  his  powerful 
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following,  opposed  the  Constitution.  He  had  been  elected  Governor 
term  after  term.  In  1792  the  Federalists  put  John  Jay  in  noniination, 
now  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  as  he  had  been  of  New  York 
State.  The  results  only  embittered  more  than  ever  the  conflict  of  par- 
ties which  preceded  them.  Clinton  had  8,440  votes.  Jay  had  8,332,  not 
counting  the  returns  from  three  counties,  where  there  had  been  some 
technical  in*egularities  about  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  or  other 
officials  charged  with  the  count.  These  three  counties  gave  a  major- 
ity of  four  hundred  votes  for  Jay.  The  question  of  the  irregularities 
was  then  submitted  for  arbitration  to  the  two  Senators  from  the  State 
in  Congress,  Bufus  King  and  Aaron  Burr.  King  decided  that  the  ir- 
regularities were  not  such  as  to  invalidate  the  returns.  Burr  sided 
with  the  canvassers  who  had  ruled  them  out.  King  was  a  Fed- 
eralist, Burr  was  an  anti-Federalist,  or  chose  to  take  that  line 
then.  George  Clinton  was  once  more  inaugurated  as  Governor. 
But  the  "  counting-out "  process  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation, 
and  Burr  sowed  seeds  that  were  to  bear  bitter  fruit.  At  the 
next  election,  in  1795,  Jay  was  again  nominated,  and  an  unques- 
tionable majority  now  carried  him  into  the  Governor's  chair. 
Clinton  not  daring  even  to  be  nominated  in  opposition.  Jav 
w^as  again  nominated  and  elected  in  1798,  and  finally  retired  from 
politics  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1801.  During  his  second  term 
the  City  of  New  York  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State,  after  hav- 
ing served  in  that  capacity  since  the  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  for  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In  January,  1798, 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Albany,  and  New  York  was 
now  neither  a  State  nor  a  federal  capital.  It  only  remained  for  it  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  a  nation  and  of  a  hemisphere. 

When  Jay  was  elected  Governor  in  1795  he  was  absent  from  the 
country  upon  a  mission  of  the  greatest  import  for  the  destiny  of  the 
city  of  his  birth  and  residence,  but  which  proved  the  deathblow  to  his 
own  political  aspirations  beyond  his  State.  The  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  were  extremely  unfriendly.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  would  not  give  up  the  fortified  posts  on  the  frontiers, 
and  the  Americans  would  not  pay  their  English  creditors;  and  on 
commercial  grounds  the  two  were  seeking  to  injure  rather  than  ad- 
vance their  mutual  interests.  Washington  felt  that  this  state  of 
things  should  not  be,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by  sending  a  special 
envoy.  But  in  1794  the  successors  of  the  Liberty  Boys  were  wild  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  French  Revolution.  Jacobin  or  Democratic 
clubs  were  formed  everj^where,  and  France  was  loved  with  as  blind  an 
affection  as  England  was  hated  with  a  blind  antipathy.  No  peace, 
but  war  with  the  enemy  of  France,  was  the  cry  of  the  Radicals  and 
anti-Federalists.  Yet  Washington  and  other  wise  men  saw  that 
peace  with  England  would  alone  secure  prosperity;  while  peace  with 
France  was  productive  of  no  result  but  visions  and  rhapsodies.    Jay 
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was  sent  out,  secured  amicable  terms,  in  many  respects  vastly  favor- 
able to  American  commerce,  returned  home,  and  was  subjected  to 
violent  abuse,  burned  in  effigy,  denounced  as  a  traitor  who  had  sold 
his  country  to  its  arch-enemy.  At  a  public  meeting  in  New  York 
Hamilton,  trying  to  reason  with  the  people,  was  rudely  dragged  from 
his  place,  and  compelled  to  dodge  a  volley  of  stones.  Then  he  re- 
sorted once  more  to  the  political  essay,  and  finally  the  sober  sense  of 
the  people  asserted  itself,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  a 
bold  and  decisive  stand  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  Washington  signed  it, 
and  its  advantages  ere  long  began  to  be  felt,  and  redounded  to  the 
honor  of  the  self-sacrificing  patriot  who  had  taken  his  political  life  in 
his  hands  in  order  to  secure  this  boon  to  his  country.  The  treaty,  as 
the  temper  of  the  British  ministry  and  people  then  was,  was  a  tri- 
umph of  diplomacy.  By  it  "  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  was  es- 
tablished between  the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  British 
North  America  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other."  Another  foundation 
was  therefore  laid  for  the  commercial  greatness  of  New  York  by  the 
skill  and  devotion  to  the  nation's  interests  of  one  of  her  sons. 

On  the  very  last  day  of  the  year  1799  the  city  was  plunged  in  mourn- 
ing, and  a  funeral  procession  was  winding  along  its  streets,  on  the 
way  to  appropriate  services  in  St.  PauPs  Church.  Washington  had 
died  on  December  14,  at  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon.  He  was  but  sixty- 
seven,  and  in  the  vigor  of  health  when  he  was  stricken  by  a  cold  con- 
tracted by  an  imprudent  exposure,  and,  spite  of  every  remedy  the 
state  of  medical  science  at  that  day  could  suggest,  a  malignant  and 
painful  throat  trouble  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  On  the  19th  the 
sad  news  was  known  in  New  York.  On  the  26th  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce took  steps  duly  to  honor  the  dead  patriot  by  appropriate  pub- 
lic ceremonies,  in  which  thoy  were  seconded  by  every  other  society  or 
association  in  the  city.  The  day  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  was  Decem- 
ber 31.  A  procession  was  formed  composed  of  civic  and  military 
dignitaries,  attended  by  mounted  troops  and  infantiy  and  artillery. 
Major-General  Hamilton  and  suite  occupied  a  place  of  honor  near  the 
head.  He  was  followed  by  members  of  several  social,  political,  and 
national  associations,  representatives  of  the  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  Regents  of  the  University,  trustees  of  Columbia, 
members  of  the  bar,  the  clergy,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Consuls  of  foreign  powers  in  the  city.  Twenty-four  girls  in  white 
dresses  immediately  preceded  the  funeral  urn,  which  was  canned 
upon  a  bier,  in  the  form  of  a  palanquin,  six  feet  long  by  four  wide, 
snpporicKl  upon  the  shoulders  of  eight  stalwart  soldiers;  a  horse  ca- 
.parisoned  in  mourning  attire  was  led  behind  the  bier,  and  members 
of  the  Cincinnati  followed  in  the  capacity  of  chief  mourners.  The 
corporation  of  the  city  and  mounted  troops  closed  up  the  rear.  In 
this  order  the  procession  advanced  to  St.  Paul's,  and  filed  into  its 
pews.    Here  Bishop  Provoost  read  prayei*s  and  the  office  for  the  dead, 
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and  Gouverneup  Morris  delivered  an  eulogy.  Next  W'asliingtou's 
Birthday,  February  22,  1800,  President  Adams  appointed  as  a  day  of 
devotion  and  prayer  in  memory  of  tlie  illustrious  dead.  On  that  day 
the  corporation  and  the  Cincinnati  attended  the  Dutch  Church  on 
Nassau  Street  to  listen  to  a  sermon  by  Dr.  William  Linn,  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Keformed  Church,  said  to  be  the  most  elo- 
quent preacher  in  the  countiy.  One  sentence  deserves  especial  men- 
tion: "  That  calumny  which  has  sought  to  tarnish  his  fame  will  soon 
become  dumb,  and  the  name  of  Washington  be  revered  until  the  fash- 
ion of  this  world  has  wholly  passed  away."  A  hundred  years  hare 
not  yet  put  tliis  prophecy  to  shame. 

Wlieu  Wasliington  was  twenty-flve  years  old  Hamilton  was  bom; 

when  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the 
armies  of  the  republic. 
Hamilton  was  eigh- 
teen years  old.  Yet 
with  this  great  differ- 
ence in  their  ages 
their  careei-s  in  the 
service  of  their  coun- 
try' wei'e  almost  ex- 
actly coterminous,  lu 
17!t8  wheu  the  exas- 
perating conduct  of 
France  under  Napo- 
leon had  compelle<l  a 
<leclaration  of  w  a  r 
against  our  former 
ally,  and  Washiugton 
had  again  been  called 
to  the  chief  command, 
he  accepted  on  the  condition  tliat  Hamilton  be  made  senior  Major- 
General,  ranking  ne.vt  in  command  to  himself.  In  that  brief  period 
of  his  last  public  position  Hamilton  flashed  out  one  more  scin- 
tillatioD  of  his  versatile  genius  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  conntrj-  and  his  city,  by  preparing  a  plan  of  defenses 
for  New  York  which  forms  the  basis  of  her  formidable  system  of  forti- 
fications to  this  day.  United  with  his  chief  iu  what  was  with  both 
the  last  public  service,  it  was  but  five  years  after  Washington's  death 
that  Hamilton  came  to  his  untimely  end.  We  at  once  pass  on  to  that 
across  the  intervening  years,  as  this  sad  episode  was  in  itself  the  cul- 
mination of  events  in  the  history  of  country,  state,  and  city  which 
must  have  their  record  in  narrating  it.  The  catastrophe,  occurring 
within  the  precincts  of  our  city,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  startling 
and  sensational  incidents  of  (uir  local  history. 


RICHMOND    HILL. 
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We  have  already  once  or  twice  come  upon  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr. 
He  was  the  gallant  aide  who  led  General  Putnam's  forces  on  a  safe 
retreat  from  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island  even  after  the  Brit 
ish  had  landed  at  Kip's  Bay.    We  have  encountered  him  as  the  United 
States  Senator  from   New   York    who   countenanced  the  infamous 
counting  out  of  John  Jay  in  1792  by  a  mere  partisan  decision.    The 
man  is  a  problem  in  heredity.    His  father  was  the  Kev.  Aaron  Burr, 
w^idely  respected  as  a  godly  minister  and  profound  scholar,  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College.    His  mother  was  the  choicest  flower  of  a 
choice  family,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  revival- 
ist, Jonathan  Edwards.    Both  parents  died  while  their  child  was  but 
a  few  years  old,  and  somehow  or  somewhere  he  received  a  moral  or 
religious  twist  which  unbalanced  his  character.    Burr  left  the  army 
before  the  war  was  quite  over,  studied  law  at  Albany,  and  began 
practice  in  New  York  some  time  before  Hamilton.    Both  young  and 
both  brilliant,  in  professional  and  social  circles  they  constantly  met 
on  the  best  of  terms.    Burr  was  almost  always  in  financial  straits, 
and  coming  to  Hamilton  in  distress  at  one  time,  the  latter  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars  among  his  friends. 
They  were  together  in  the  famous  Sands  case,  a  young  lady  mysteri- 
ously murdered  whose  lover  w^as  accused  of  the  crime.    Burr's  plead- 
ings, joined  to  Hamilton's  skill  in  sifting  evidence,  procured  a  verdict 
of  "  not  guilty  "  from  the  jury  after  but  four  minutes'  deliberation 
On  Mrs.  Jav's  "  dinner  list "  mentioned  above,  their  names  are  con 
stantly  together.    But  political  differences  gradually  alienated  them, 
and  led  to  a  bitter  hostility  not  to  be  appeased  except  by  murder  of 
the  genteel  sort  called  dueling.    Burr's  political  management,  as  well 
as  undoubted  abilities,  joined  with  his  unscrupulousness,  had  caused 
him  to  forge  ahead  steadily,  until,  as  is  well  known,  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr  came  out  at  the  head  of  all 
other  candidates,  with  73  electoral  votes  to  the  credit  of  each.    This 
tie  vote  threw  the  election  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.   Burr  knew  he  was  not  wanted  for  President  by  his  party,  but 
he  waited  the  chances  of  the  vote  in  the  House.    Thirty-seven  ballots 
were  cast,  when  the  Presidency  finally  went  to  Jefferson,  because  one 
Federalist  from  Delaware  voted  for  him  upon  the  advice  of  Hamilton, 
who,  while  disliking  Jefferson  and  his  political  principles  much,  had 
much  more  distrust  of  the  moral  character  of  Burr.    Four  years  later 
the  anti-Federalists  showed  what  they  thought  of  Burr  for  having 
sought  to  supplant  their  idol  Jefferson  by  not  even  nominating  him, 
George  Clinton   being  taken   instead,   and  elected    Vice-President. 
There  happened  to  be  due  an  election  for  Governor  of  New  York  that 
8ame  year,  1804,  and  Burr  conceived  the  idea  that  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  "  vindication,"  as  the  modern  political  phrase  has  it.    He 
would  run  for  Governor  of  his  State  to  offset  the  snub  on  the  field  of 
national  politics.    His  own  party,  having  just  set  him  aside  for  Clin- 
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ton,  would  not  nominate  him.  He  had  a  mind  to  court  the  favor  of 
the  Federalists,  for  he  was  not  very  fixed  in  his  political  faith  so  long 
as  personal  ends  were  to  be  gained,  but  his  overtures  were  not  ac- 
cepted. Then  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  running  himself  as  an 
independent,  self-nominated  candidate.  His  popularity  might  draw 
many  away  from  the  anti-Federalists,  and  divided  counsels  migiit 
cause  some  of  the  Federalists  to  swell  his  vote  and  caiTy  him  to  vic- 
tory. The  Federalists,  however,  were  kept  from  aiding  this  scheme 
by  the  same  warning  voice  that  had  prevented  them  from  defrauding 
Jefferson  of  the  Presidency  his  party  had  intended  for  him.  Ilamiltoii 
again  crossed  Burr's  path,  and  he  was  left  stranded  a  political  wi*eck. 

A  deadly  hostility  now  took  possession  of  Burr's  unscrupulous  na- 
ture. Hamilton  must  be  put  out  of  his  way,  and  the  duel  was  a  con- 
venient cover  for  murderous  vengeance.  His  case  was  desperate. 
Should  Hamilton's  bullet  lay  him  low,  his  condition  could  scarce  be 
worse  than  it  was  now,  being  politically  dead.  Should  Uamilton  fall 
Burr  might  hope  to  rise  again  over  opponents  less  formidable.  Occa- 
sion for  quarrel  was  readily  found.  A  second-hand  report  of  a  conver- 
sation was  seized  upon,  and  an  explanation  demanded.  Neither  Ham- 
ilton nor  the  hearers  could  remember  the  precise  words  or  statement 
objected  to.  The  groundlessness  or  irrelevance  of  such  a  position  was 
earnestly  pointed  out  by  Hamilton,  whose  personal  bravery  was  genu- 
ine and  unquestioned,  but  who  honestly  sought  to  avoid  the  duel,  as  it 
was  a  practice  he  disapproved  of.  The  words  forming  the  basis  of 
the  quarrel  were  those  of  a  Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  reported  in  a  news- 
paper to  have  said:  "  I  could  detail  to  you  a  still  more  despicable 
opinion  which  General  Hamilton  has  expressed  of  Mr.  Burr."  Ham- 
ilton asked :  ''  How  shall  I  annex  any  precise  idea  to  language  so  in- 
definite? How  could  you  be  sure  that  even  this  opinion  had  exceeded 
the  bounds  which  you  would  yourself  deem  admissible  between  politi- 
cal opponents?  "  If  Burr  had  had  any  other  than  a  murderous  intent 
he  would  have  acknowledged  the  force  of  these  considerations.  The 
writer  was  told  by  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cincin- 
nati who  was  at  the  society's  dinner  on  July  4,  1804,  exactly  a  week 
before  the  fatal  duel,  that  •his  grandfather  had  often  assured  him 
that  if  the  members  had  known  of  the  duel  and  its  circumstances,  thev 
would  never  have  suffered  it  to  take  place.  This  proves  that  no  very 
serious  point  of  honor  was  involved,  and  that  Hamilton's  explanation 
was  amply  satisfactory,  or  else  the  customs  of  the  day  and  the  feel- 
ings of  gentlemen  and  soldiers  would  not  have  permitted  them  to  in- 
terfere. 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  note  dates  of  important  events  in  the 
more  or  less  distant  past,  the  days  July  11  and  12  will  never  be  with- 
out a  sad  interest.  A  resident  of  New  York  especially  should  not 
let  them  pass  by  without  a  thought  of  the  event  which  has  made  them 
memorable.    For  on  July  11,  1804,  Hamilton  and  Burr  met  on  the 
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fatal  ground  at  Weehawken,  aud  on  July  12  Hamilton's  great  agony 
ended  in  death.  On  the  morning  of  July  11,  shortly  after  dawn,  two 
boats  were  crossing  the  Hudson  simultaneously,  bound  for  a  point  on 
its  western  shore,  about  opposite  Fifty-sixth  Street.  One  came  from 
a  northerly  direction,  for  Hamilton  was  then  staying  with  his  family 
at  the  Hamilton  Grange,  a  hOTise  still  preserved,  although  moved  a 
little  distance  from  its  former  situation.  It  now  adjoins  closely,  and 
is  in  use  as  the  rectory  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  corner 
of  Convent  Avenae  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Sti-eet.  Thir- 
teen plum  trees  planted  by  Hamilton's  own  hand  are  standing  near 
the  house,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  the  spot  having  been  purchased  by 
a  New  York  gentleman  to  prevent  the  removal  and  destniction  of  this 
sacred  landmark.    The  other  boat  came  from  Ji  sonlhfilv  dirci-lion. 


THE    HAMILTON-BUKK     IHKI.. 


Burr  then' occupying  the  country  seat  of  Richmond  Hill,  once  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters,  and  Vice-President  Adams's  residence  while 
in  New  York,  on  the  corner  of  Varick  and  Charlton  streets.  The 
daeling  ground  at  Weeliawken  was  well  adapted  to  its  sinister  pur- 
pose, and  was  often  utilized  by  gentlemen  whose  honor  must  seek 
satisfaction  at  the  point  of  pistol  or  sword.  It  was  a  place  of  omi- 
nous association  and  sad  foreboding  for  Hamilton,  for  here  only  three 
years  before  his  eldest  son,  Philip,  had  been  shot  down  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  charged  by  his  father  not  to  shoot  at  his  opponent.  There 
was  a  grassy  ledge  about  twenty  feet  above  the  river,  affording  a 
fnrface  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long,  the  lofty 
Muff  of  the  Palisades  rising  on  one  side.    Rocks  provided  an  almost 
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natural  staircase  to  the  platform,  and  once  here  combatants  were 
perfectly  safe  against  interruption  or  detection.  The  advent  of  the 
West  Shore  Kailroad  has  completely  removed  all  traces  of  the  his- 
toric spot,  and  could  not  even  spare  a  few  rude  memorials  of  the  event 
placed  there  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Society.  It  must  have  been  some- 
where near  where  the  railroad  tunnel  now  pierces  the  Palisades. 

The  details  of  the  fatal  meeting  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  Hamilton 
had  no  intentions  whatever  of  firing  on  Burr,  unless  indeed  a  second 
fire  had  been  necessary  and  had  unmistakably  exhibited  a  murderous 
purpose  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist,  when  self-defense  might  have 
demanded  it.  But  Hamilton  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Burr  had  diligently 
occupied  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  duel  in  practicing  shooting  with  a  pistol  at  a  target  in 
the  Itichmond  Hill  garden,  and  the  pistol  practice  had  not  been  in 
vain.  The  bullet  entered  Hamilton's  body  in  the  region  of  the  second 
and  third  false  ribs,  and  tore  through  some  of  the  most  vital  organs 
below  the  diaphragm.  A  hurried  departure  from  the  fatal  spot  fol- 
lowed. Burr's  party  leaving  first.  Let  us  follow  him  for  a  few^  mo- 
ments and  then  dismiss  him  from  these  pages.  Arrived  once  more 
at  liichmond  Hill  perhaps  at  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  be 
quietly  settled  himself  in  his  library  to  write  to  his  daughter  Tlieo- 
dosia.  James  Parton  informs  us  that  a  relative  from  Connecticut  ar- 
rived about  the  same  hour  after  an  all-night  journey.  At  eight 
o'clock  breakfast  was  served  to  the  tw^o  gentlemen,  for  Burr  was  a 
widower,  and  a  little  later  the  cousin  walked  down  to  the  city.  It  was 
only  when  he  saw  the  commotion  in  the  streets  that  he  learned  what 
had  taken  place.  The  day  after  Hamilton's  death  Burr  w^as  indicted 
for  murder  by  a  coroner's  jury,  and  had  to  flee  the  city  to  escape  ar- 
rest. He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Washington,  and  in 
December  took  his  chair  as  President  of  the  Senate.  When  liis  office 
expired  he  could  not  return  to  New  York  and  face  the  obloquy  and  in- 
dignation directed  against  him  there.  Soon  he  launched  upon  the 
romantic  scheme  of  empire  in  the  Southwest,  for  which  he  underwent 
a  trial  for  high  treason.  But  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  con- 
vict him.  Ruined  in  fortune  and  reputation,  he  spent  several  years 
in  Europe,  and  returned  after  the  War  of  1812  to  New  York,  resuming 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Near  his  end  he  married  Madame  Jumel,  who 
owned  the  Morris  mansion  on  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Street, 
now  called  after  her,  but  ere  his  death  he  was  divorced  from  her. 
At  last  came  the  end  of  his  strange  career,  on  September  14,  1836. 
amid  the  bitterness  of  disgrace,  ostracised  from  society,  with  but  a 
few  friends  to  adhere  to  him. 

Hamilton's  party,  tenderly  bearing  his  stricken  frame,  was  a  little 
longer  in  getting  off.  It  did  not  return  up  the  river,  but  pointed 
southward,  intending  perhaps  to  take  the  wounded  man  to  his  town 
house.    But  near  the  foot  of  the  present  Jane  or  Horatio  street  thev 
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passed  Mr.  William  Bayard's  country  seat  at  Greenwich,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  for  him  there, 
which  was  eagerly  accorded.  Hither  to  his  deathbed  were  summoned 
Mrs.  Hamilton  and  the  numerous  and  youthful  children.  Everything 
was  done  to  save  the  precious  life,  some  French  warships  sending  sur- 
geons skilled  in  gunshot  wounds.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  deadly 
purpose  had  guided  too  well  the  pistol's  aim.  All  that  day  and 
through  the  night  Hamilton  suffered  intensely.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  pain  abated,  but  exhaustion,  the  forerunner  of  death,  set  in. 
Several  hours  were  thus  spent  in  comparative  comfort,  in  conversa- 
tion with  wife  and  children,  and  the  offices  of  religion.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  12,  1804,  Hamilton  died.  There  was  an  out- 
burst of  genuine  and  spontaneous  grief  in  every  part  of  the  nation. 
Federalists  and  Republicans  sunk  their  political  differences  in  the 
deep-felt  sorrow  for  a  life  so  useful  and  powers  so  transcendent  sac- 
rificed so  ruthlessly.  Cincinnati  and  members  of  the  bar  wore  mourn- 
ing badges  for  several  weeks.  On  Saturday,  July  14,  funeral  services 
were  held  in  Trinity  Church,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  delivered  his 
famous  eulogy.  We  may  stand  to-day  before  the  simple  monument 
in  Trinity  churchyard,  on  the  side  of  Rector  Street,  and  read  the  brief 
but  expressive  phrases  rendering  a  true  account  of  this  remarkable 
life:  "  The  Patriot  of  Incorruptible  Integrity,  the  Soldier  of  Approved 
Valour,  the  Statesman  of  Consummate  Wisdom,  whose  Talents  and 
Virtues  shall  be  admired  by  grateful  Posterity,  long  after  this  marble 
has  mouldered  into  dust." 

Immediately  upon  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  a 
change  of  Mayors  was  effected.  David  Matthews  was  fain  to  leave 
the  city,  his  record  making  such  a  step  quite  expedient  for  him.  In 
his  place  the  constituted  authorities  at  once  appointed  James  Duane, 
associated  with  Jay  and  other  eminent  patriots  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Democracy  only  gradually  awakened  to  its  prerogatives, 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  whether  Radicals  or  Conservatives  were 
in  power,  a  great  number  of  offices  now  elective  remained  appointive, 
as  before.  To  meet  this  supposed  necessity  of  carrying  on  govern- 
ment, a  Council  of  Appointment  was  created  by  the  Constitution  of 
1777,  which  consisted  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  Chairman,  and 
four  Senators,  one  each  from  the  four  districts  of  the  State.  Richard 
Varick  was  appointed  Recorder,  and  Marinus  Willett,  Sheriff,  both  of 
them  having  served  in  the  field,  while  Duane,  much  like  Jay,  had  done 
his  work  mainly  in  Congress  and  in  civil  life.  His  town  house  was  in 
King  (Pine)  Street,  which  he  found  in  ruins;  at  Twentieth  Street,  be- 
tw^een  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  he  had  a  farm  or  country  seat, 
through  which  ran  a  very  crooked  little  stream  called  Krommetje.  or 
Krom  Messie,  in  Dutch  signifying  little  crooked,  or  crooked  little 
knife;  and  from  this  was  derived  the  anglicized  term  "  Gramercy," 
the  name  still  borne  by  the  Park  in  that  neighborhood.    Duane  held 
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office  till  1788,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Richard  Varick,  the  Ke- 
corder.    He  had  done  good  service  in  the  war,  was  Arnold's  aide-de- 
camp at  the  time  of  the  treason,  and  when  a  little  fit  of  temper  had 
caused  Hamilton's  removal  for  a  while,  w^as  employed  as  secretary  by 
Washington.    He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  held  office  till  18(Mi. 
In  that  year  the  Federalists  lost  control  of  affairs  in  the  State,  and 
Edward  Livingston  was  appointed  Mayor.  He  belonged  to  the  famous 
Colonial  family  which  had  taken  umbrage  at  Hamilton  and  cast  in 
their  influence  on  the  radical  side  of  politics.    He  left  the  city  in  1803, 
settling  in  New  Orleans,  recently  acquired  with  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, and  later  became  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State.    And  now  thei^e 
comes  forward  as  Mayor  a  man  destined  to  play  an  important  pait  for 
many  years  in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the  city.    De 
Witt  Clinton,  nephew  and  secretary  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  the 
son  of  General  James  Clinton,  received  the  appointment  in  1803,  hold- 
ing it  for  three  years,  then  after  another  three  years  resuming  the 
office,  and  continuing  in  it  for  five  years,  or  quite  through  the  *'  War 
of  1812."    In  1807  Marinus  Willett  was  made  Mayor,  an  office  that 
was  fitly  his  by  hereditary  right,  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather  several  times  removed,  Thomas  Willett,  had  been  the 
first  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Mayor  when  Nichols  made  an  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  Burgomasters  in  1665.    An  important  duty  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mayor  Livingston,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
City  Hall,  on  September  20,  1803,  from  which  arose  the  present  beau- 
tiful building  in  the  park.    This  Mayor  also  nearly  succumbed  to  one 
of  the  pestilences  so  frequent  in  the  city  on  account  of  its  imperfect 
sanitary  arrangements,  which  became  the  more  threatening  as  the 
population  increased.    In  1803  there  was  a  visitation  of  yellow  fever, 
from  which  Mayor  Livingston  himself  suffered,  but  fortunately  recov- 
ered.   In  1798  a  more  serious  epidemic  had  ravaged  the  population, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  people  being  carried  off  be- 
tween July  29  and  November  1.    Two  lighter  visits  of  this  terrible 
plague  had  occurred  in  1791  and  1795.    The  plague  of  1798  swept  over 
seventeen  cities  of  the  union.     Pigs  had  served  as  scavengers,  and 
slaves  too  had  been  utilized  as  instruments  for  cleansing  the  citv',  and 
after  1795  it  was  attempted  to  drain  off  obnoxious  fluids  by  means  of 
underground  wooden  pipes.    But  it  was  yet  many  a  decade  before  san- 
itary conditions  were  adequate  to  preserve  the  city  from  these  fright- 
ful visitations.    The  whole  city  budget  in  1800,  covering  its  primitive 
police,  fire,  prison,  paving,  lighting,  and  other  expenses,  amounted 
to  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    In  1804  the  people 
were  allowed  to  vote  at  charter  elections  by  ballot  instead  of  vim 
voce,  as  heretofore,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  specify  that  a  person 
must  vote  only  in  the  ward  where  he  resided.    At  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  over  sixty  thousand  was  divided  into  nine  wards.  The  streets 
were  slowly  creeping  up  Broadway  on  the  west  side,  and  the  Bowery 
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on  the  east,  leaving  still  a  wide  gap  of  open  country  between.  Here 
lay  the  Collect  in  all  the  glory  of  its  glassy  surface,  suggesting  ship 
canals  to  some  people  and  an  ornate  park  to  others.  At  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  the  residence  of  the  people  had  not  much  gone  be- 
yond the  New  York  Hospital  at  Duane  Street  on  Broadway,  and  had 
about  reached  in  anything  like  thick  array  Grand  Street  on  the  east, 
Corlear's  Hook  being  still  a  tract  of  open  country.  A  decade  later 
and  we  find  some  blocks  pretty  well  covered  with  houses  as  far  as 
Laight  Street,  but  in  a  narrow  strip  close  to  the  river.  When  JIayor 
Willett  assumed  the  chair  in  1807  not  much  advance  had  been  made, 
but  Leonard  Street  from  Broadway  to  the  river  marked  the  outskirts 
of  population,  together  with  the  strip  of  blocks  aforesaid  extending 
beyond  Desbrosses;  and  Bullock  (Broome)  Street  formed  the  outer 
boundary  on  the  east  side.  In  1790  there  is  the  first  record  of  side- 
walks, for  only  a  little  distance  along  Broadway  at  City  Hall  Park. 
In  1793  the  number- 
ing of  the  houses  was 
regulated,  yet  the 
directory  of  1789  in- 
dicates numbers,  but 
in  a  very  haphazard 
manner.  No.  33 
Bi-oadway  was  on  the 
corner  of  Cortlandt 
Street.  29  was  near 
Maiden  Lane.  G2  on 
the  corner  of  Liberty, 
and  133,  Jay's  house. 
as  we  saw,  was  below 
Wall,  and  on  the 
<*  even  "  side    of    the 

way.  When  the  patriots  first  retook  their  own  in  1783.  the  as- 
pects of  the  city  must  have  been  dreary  in  the  extreme,  with  a 
deplorable  "  Caovastown "  and  blackened  ruins  right  in  its  cen- 
ter. But  these  evidences  of  indigence  and  calamity  gradually 
disappeared,  and  edifices  of  noble  appearance  came  to  adorn  the 
rejavenated  capital.  Among  the  first  efforts  at  architectural  beauty 
and  grandeur,  after  the  Federal  Haii,  must  be  reckoned  the  Gov- 
ernment House,  intended  first  for  the  official  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  1790  the  ramparts  of  the 
fort  and  all  its  buildings  were  cleared  away,  and  upon  this  advan- 
tageously located  space  was  reared  an  imposing  structure,  with  pil- 
lared and  pedimented  front  porch  facing  the  Bowling  Green,  and  mak- 
ing a  fine  close  for  the  vista  from  Broadway.  But  the  Federal  govern- 
ment fled  from  the  city  before  it  was  completed.  Then  Jay  occupied  it 
as  Governor,  but  the  State  government  also  took  wings.  The  Govern- 
ment House  then  was  utilized  as  a  Custom  House  until  1816,  when 
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buildiug  and  lots  were  sold  by  a  thrifty  Chamberlain  at  a  profit  of 
160,000  over  the  original  cost,  and  six  handsome  brick  residences  rose 
upon  the  block.  Strangely  enough  there  has  been  some  talk  recently 
of  again  putting  up  a  Custom  House  upon  the  spot.  Looking  over  a 
list  of  houses  and  lots  valued  at  over  |10,000  in  1799,  we  find  that  the 
Tontine  House,  in  Wall  Street,  was  the  dearest  in  the  city,  being  put 
at  $35,000.  The  estate  of  Dr.  Van  Zandt,  on  Water  Street,  was  put  at 
$25,000.  Daniel  Dunbar,  on  Front  Street,  owned  a  house  worth  $23,- 
500.  The  Franklin  House  was  valued  at  $12,000,  and  the  other  Wash- 
ington residence,  the  Macomb  houses  (double),  were  worth  $25,000. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  fire  in  1804,  carrying  away  over  forty  houses,  de- 
stroyed the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  as  seen  above  the  most  costly  build- 
ing in  town,  and  also  rich  in  historic  association. 

In  addition  to  such  familiar  names  as  the  Fly  Market  (at  Front 
Street  and  Maiden  Lane),  Oswego  Market,  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
(first  called  Oswego  Street,  west  of  Broadw^ay),  and  others,  we  now 
come  upon  the  Spring  Street  Market,  and  the  one  in  Grand  Street, 
still  in  existence,   which   were   established  in  1807.     Manufactures 
sprang  into  life  all  over  the  State,  and  our  city  led  in  this  industry. 
Iron  was  worked  from  the  ore.    Woolen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  cloth 
were  woven;  leather,  glass,  paper,  clocks,  hats,  copper,  brass,  and  tin 
utensils  invited  capital  and  largely  repaid  investment,  while  labor  was 
busy  and  well  rewarded,  and  prosperity  made  all  classes  contented. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  although  not  interrupted  in  its  life  and 
usefulness  during  the  enemy's  occupancy  of  the  city,  took  on  new- 
vigor  and  reorganized  under  a  charter  from  the  State  in  1784.    The 
first  President  under  the  new  regime  was  John  Alsop;  the  fii"st  ^'ice- 
President,   our  truculent  Liberty   Boy,   Isaac   Sears,   alias   ^'  King 
Sears."    The  first  bank  was  established  in  1784 — the  Bank  of  New 
York.    Its  quarters  were  at  first  in  the  Walton  house  on  Pearl  Street. 
In  1787  it  moved  to  No.  11  Hanover  Square,  and  in  1797  took  up  its 
location  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  William  streets,  where  it  may  still 
be  found  to-day.    General  McDougall,  the  John  Wilkes  of  an  earlier 
day,  was  its  first  President;  in  1789  Mr.  Isaac  Roosevelt  held  the  posi- 
tion.   It  remained  the  only  bank  in  the  city  until  1799,  when  the  Man- 
hattan Company,  now  at  42  Wall  Street,  asked  for  a  charter,  by  the 
advice  of  Burr,  to  supply  water  to  the  city  and  do  "  other  business." 
The  "  other  business  "  was  banking,  and  was  the  main  object  of  the 
charter,  which  the  Federalist  majority  in  the  legislature  w^ould  not 
have  granted  to  a  Republican  corporation.     The  water- works  were 
set  up  on  Chambers  Street,  near  Centre,  and  included  the  old  smelt- 
ing furnace  on  Reade  Street.    Just  before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company  and  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
were  organized,  and  in  1801  these  were  followed  by  the  Washington 
L^ire  Insurance  Company.    These  institutions  were  already  beginninjr 
to  give  its  character  to  Wall  Street,  destined  to  become  the  "  Street '' 
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in  the  tinanoiai  wui'Ul.  Colonel  Lumb  was  appointfii  (.'ullfctoi-  of  the 
I'ui't  in  17S4,  and  his  houBf  on  Wall,  near  William,  became  at  the 
same  time  the  Custom  House.  He  was  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Constitution,  the  hot  blood  of  the  Liberty  Boy  days  still  keeping  him 
a  radical  Democrat,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Federal  celebration 
his  house  came  near  being  looted  by  a  mob.  The  Postottlce,  opened 
three  days  after  the  evacuation,  was  at  William  Bedlow's  house,  38 
Smith  (William)  Street.  In  1789  it  was  at  8  Wall  Street,  and  again 
later  a  successor  took  it  to  02  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Crown  (Lib- 
erty) Street,  which  drew  an  expression  of  indignatiou  from  sundry 
merchants  for  being  so  far  out  of  the  way.  The  amount  of  business 
done  in  the  city  in  those  early  days  may  be  indicated  by  a  few  figures: 
The  exports  from  New  York  in  the  year  1791  amounted  to  ?2.505.465. 
On  October  1. 1799,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  reached  the  fig- 
nre  of  «78.66r>.522;  of  these  Pennsyl- 
vania furnished  *12.431.9fi7  worth; 
Maryland,  »16,29!».<i»9;  but  the  highest 
amount  was  credited  to  New  York, 
and  was  *18,719,527.  In  1791  New 
York  City  ranked  fourth  in  the  matter 
of  tonnage;  on  December  31,  1799,  our 
city  stood  first  of  all  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  Union,  with  a 
tonnage  of  106.537.  while  Philadelphia 
came  next  with  84,486.  In  the  year 
1786  the  first  city  directory-  was  pub- 
lished, a  tiny  volume  one  can  stow 
away  in  a  side  pocket.  The  next  was 
issued  in  1789,  not  much  larger;  and  societv  librart  in  17»5. 
OS  we  come  to  those  of  1798, 1799. 1800, 

180(i,  and  1807,  the  size  reaches  a  small  duodecimo.    The  one  of  1786 
contains  900  names. 

In  the  course  of  our  narrative  of  stirring  jiolitical  events  or  great 
historical  oocasioos  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  one 
of  the  prominent  taverns  or  hotelR.  Of  the  ordinary  taprooms  there 
■were  many,  three  hundred  and  thirty  licenses  having  been  issued  in 
1789  alone.  It  is  noted  as  an  important  fact  in  some  published  remi- 
niscences that  the  old  City  Hotel  (Cape's  Tavern,  Province  Arms,  etc.), 
on  the  site  of  the  Boreel  Building,  the  former  James  De  Lancey  resi- 
dence, was  the  first  building  in  the  city  (or  country)  to  have  a  slate 
roof  put  up.  in  1794.  In  1807  the  Federalist  headquarters  were  at  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Robinson  Street  (Park  Place); 
the  Democrats  had  theii-s  at  ilartling's  Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  Building.  150  Nassau  Street,  corner 
Printing  House  Square,  or  Spruce  Street.  In  1811  these  were  trans- 
ferred to  Tammany  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  New  York  Smh  office. 
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There  were  famous  pleasure  resorts  out  in  the  near  country.  The 
Belvidere,  perhaps  rather  a  private  clubhouse,  stood  about  on  the 
corner  of  Montgomery  and  Cherry  streets.  The  piazza  and  garden 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  afforded  a  fine  view  of  Brooklyn's  wooded 
heights,  and  across  Governor's  Island  over  the  Bay.  Its  ballroom 
was  forty -five  feet  long,  twenty-four  wide,  and  seventeen  high.  From 
Chatham  Square  a  racecourse  was  laid  out  northerly  along  the  Bow- 
ery road,  and  about  a  mile  or  more  further  out  were  the  delectable 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  kept  by  the  Frenchman  Delacroix.  Twenty-five 
cents  a  piece  for  four  persons,  or  one  dollar  if  you  were  alone,  would 
procure  a  carriage  ride  from  the  stand  at  St.  Paul's  to  the  gardens. 
They  were  on  the  site  of  the  present  Astor  Library,  but  extended  from 
Fourth  Avenue  quite  to  Broadway.  John  Jacob  Astor  bought  the 
property  in  1803  for  $45,000,  and  leased  it  to  Delacroix,  who  was  still 
there  in  1808. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  seven  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  city.  In  1789  there  were  five :  the  New  York  Packet  was 
published  at  5  Water  Street  by  Samuel  Loudon,  and  came  out  three 
times  a  week,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  the  subscription 
price  was  16  shillings  per  year.  The  New  York  Journal  was  now  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Greenleaf,  at  No.  25  Water  Street;  its  price,  two  dol- 
lars a  year  (or  16  shillings),  and  was  issued  only  on  Thursday  of  each 
week.  The  name  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  indicates  a  step  in  advance 
in  newspaper  enterprise.  It  cost  six  dollars  per  annum,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Francis  Childs  at  190  Water  Street,  corner  of  King  (Pine). 
There  was  also  a  Daily  Gazette,  published  at  41  Hanover  Square  by 
the  McLean  Brothers,  and  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  issued  twice 
a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  John  Fenno's  printing 
oflBce  at  9  Maiden  Lane,  its  price  being  three  dollars  per  year.  To 
these  were  added  later  the  Evening  Post  (1801),  and  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser (1797).  The  former  name  had  made  its  appearance  in  1746. 
but  as  a  daily  it  came  forth  for  the  first  time  on  November  16,  1801. 
In  1788  Noah  Webster^  with  strong  Federalist  proclivities,  began  to 
publish  the  Ameriean  Magazine,  but  it  did  not  survive  for  many 
months.  Greenleaf  had  issued  the  Patriotic  Register  before  his  other 
paper,  but  some  sarcastic  remarks  about  the  Federal  Constitution 
brought  the  mob  to  his  door  on  the  eventful  July  23,  1788,  who 
smashed  his  plant,  and  he  gave  up  its  publication.  The  Price  Current 
was  a  strictly  mercantile  paper.  One  famous  duel  at  least  grew  out 
of  the  pei-soualitios  too  freely  indulged  in  in  those  days.  Brockholst 
Livingston,  afterward  so  honorably  active  in  founding  the  public 
school  system,  had,  in  a  newspaper  article,  mercilessly  ridiculed  the 
organizers  of  a  Federalist  meeting.  A  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, discovering  the  identity  of  the  writer,  gave  this  scion  of  the 
Colonial  aristocracy,  who  now  posed  with  all  his  family  as  fierce  Dem- 
ocrats, a  sound  drubbing  with  a  cane.  A  duel  was  the  result  and 
Jones  foil  its  victim. 
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Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  effect  of  the  location 
of  the  seat  of  government  at  New  York  upon  the  social  life  of  the  city. 
The  advent  of  independence  made  visible  a  marked  change  every- 
where in  the  feelings  of  the  humbler  classes.  Clergymen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, writing  to  Europe,  complained  of  the  pride  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. One  could  no  longer  tell  from  the  dress  of  trades-people  and 
mechanics  and  their  families,  that  they  belonged  to  these  humble 
callings.  Their  hats  and  coats  and  gowns  were  as  good  as  anybody 
else's,  and  in  the  very  expression  of  countenance  they  looked  the 
sovereigns  they  had  become.  Anyone  who  has  traveled  in  Europe 
and  noted  the  countenances  as  well  as  attire  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  then  observes  those  of  our  country  on  his  return,  will  still  see 
something  of  that  difference  that  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  people 
after  1783  and  1789,  and  will  glory  in  the  fact  rather  than  deplore  it 
with  the  scandalized  theologians  of  that  earlier  day.  Lafayette  ex- 
claimed on  his  visit  in  1784:  "But  where  are  the  people?" — there  being 
no  leather  aprons,  nor  caps,  nor  any  of  the  insignia  of  dependence. 
The  people  were  all  free  and  equal  before  the  law,  and  also  in  their 
manner  of  dress.  Emigration  also  now  came  in  to  modify  the  char- 
acter or  complexion  of  the  older  population.  Without  any  facts  or 
figures  to  show  just  what  that  amounted  to  in  the  early  years  of  the 
republic,  still  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  since  in  1794 
w^e  read  of  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  "  affording 
information  and  assistance  to  persons  emigrating  from  foreign  coun- 
tries." The  peace  was  not  yet  a  year  old,  nor  New  York  more  than  a 
few"  months  in  the  possession  of  its  own  people,  when  in  1784  came  to 
her  from  his  native  village  of  Waldorf  in  Germany  one  who  was  to 
become  its  wealthiest  citizen  and  greatest  real  estate  owner.  This 
Avas  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  set  up  a  little  store  at  81  Queen  (Pearl) 
Street,  near  the  Quaker  meeting -house,  about  midway  between 
Cherry  and  Monroe,  where  he  bought  skins  or  furs  and  sold  pianos 
on  commission  for  his  brother  in  London.  We  have  seen  that  he 
bought  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  property  in  1803.  After  1804  he 
bought  the  Richmond  Hill  estate  for  $25,000,  which  sum,  however, 
did  not  begin  to  satisfy  Burr's  creditors.  In  1794  another  interest- 
ing emigrant  came  to  the  city,  who  became  a  man  of  mark  in  busi- 
ness and  literary  lines.  This  was  Grant  Thorburn,  the  seedsman. 
He  was  a  nailmaker  by  trade,  but  found  his  trade  gone  by  reason  of 
the  recent  introduction  of  nail-making  machinery.  He  made  the  nails 
for  the  slate  roof  on  the  City  Hotel;  but  after  that,  having  no  job  and 
yet  having  married  a  wife — towering  far  above  his  altitude  of  only 
four  feet,  so  that,  as  he  duly  records  in  his  Reminiscences,  he  had  to 
get  up  on  a  bench  to  kiss  her — he  set  up  a  grocery  store.  That,  too, 
proved  a  poor  investment.  But  one  day  he  bought  a  geranium  at  the 
Fly  Market,  and  put  it  on  his  shelves  in  the  window.  A  i)asser-by 
admired  the  flower,  and  gladly  purchased  it  at  the  price  the  proprie- 
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tor  mentioned,  which  netted  him  a  profit  of  twenty-five  cents.  He 
bought  some  more  plants,  and  sold  these  at  a  profit  also;  next  some 
people  from  the  country  w^ho  could  not  conveniently  carry  potted 
plants  home  with  them,  asked  for  seed.  And  in  this  humble  way  was 
started  one  of  the  greatest  seed  businesses  in  the  country.  The  little 
shop  was  in  Crown  (Liberty)  Street  near  the  spot  where  the  first  Quaker 
meeting-house  was  erected.  It  is  interesting  to  read  how  young  Thor- 
burn,  himself  a  humble  mechanic,  regarded  the  outbreak  of  fury 
against  Jay  for  perfecting  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
He  had  climbed  into  a  tree  near  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  Streets, 
the  indignation  meeting  having  been  called  in  front  of  Federal  Hall, 
and  he  saw  all  the  proceedings,  including  the  stoning  of  HamiltoiL 
"  About  this  time,"  he  wrote  fifty  years  later,  "  John  Jay  arrived 
from  London  with  the  famous  British  treaty.  General  Washington, 
General  Hamilton,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  who  had  just  hung  up 
their  swords,  and  wiped  the  dirt  and  sweat  from  their  brows  after 
achieving  their  couutrv^'s  independence,  thought  the  treaty  lif^|]|| 
advantageous  to  their  country;  but  the  clammen,  hodmen,  rlnntniijl^ 
and  cartmen  thought  otherwise."  Thorburn  was  the  "  Laurie  Te^^ 
of  John  Gait's  novel,  and  sometimes  wrote  under  that  pseudonyaa*. 

During  this  period  the  Society  Library  advanced  far  enoug^li  to  be 
enabled  to  put  up  a  goodly  building  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and 
Cedar  Streets,  opposite  the  Middle  Dutch  Church.  This  was  in  17^. 
And  in  this  connection  it  is  not  amiss  to  remember  that  the  first 
American  novel  was  written  by  a  New  York  citizen.  In  1796  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  had  come  fi'oni  Philadelphia  to  reside  here;  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  one  of  the  Opllegiate 
Reformed  Pastors,  living  on  Murray  Street;  and  in  1798  he  published 
"  Wieland,  or  the  Transformation."  In  1804  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  was  organized  in  the  picture  room  of  the  old  City  Hall, 
with  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton  as  first  President.  Other  literary  and 
benevolent  associations  sprang  up,  among  them  the  Tontine,  a  sort 
of  early  building  and  loan,  and  life  insurance  company  combined; 
the  Humane  Society,  for  the  relief  of  distressed  debtors;  the  Manu- 
mission Society,  mainly  composed  of  Quakers,  for  aiding  and  edu- 
cating slaves;  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  foundeHi  by  Captain  Thomas 
Randall,  who  guided  Washington's  barge  in  1789.  In  the  year  of  the 
inauguration  Tammany  Society  was  organized,  somewhat  as  a  demo- 
cratic protest  against  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Cincinnati. 
John  Pintard,  prominent  in  business  circles,  and  later  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society,  was  its  first  Chief  or  Sagamore.  Its 
meetings  were  held  in  Fraunce's  Tavern  in  its  earliest  days.  The  so- 
ciety signalized  itself  by  celebrating  the  third  centenary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  on  October  12,  1792.  An  "  elegant  oration  "  was 
delivered,  a  banquet  served  in  the  evening  at  which  fourteen  toasts 
were  given,  beginning  with  Columbus  and  ending  with  Washington, 
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while  allegorical  representations  entertnined  the  guests  after  the 
good  cheer  had  been  disposed  of.  They  were  in  hifih  feather  in  1790 
when  the  halfbreed  McOillivray  and  twenty-eight  representative  war- 
riors of  the  Creek  nation  came  from  fieorgia  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  at  New  York  by  Washington's  special  request.  The 
Tammanyites  arrayed  themselves  in  Indian  costume  and  did  the  hon- 
ors of  the  occasion.  But  the  real  Indians  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  these  extemporized  specimens,  and,  lacking  the  sense  of  hu- 
mor, came  very  near  being  insiilfed,  thinking  the  intention  was  to  ridi- 
cule them. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  primitive  manners  of  a  great  portion  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  capital — proving  how  provincial  it  still  was 
after  all — ^is  afforded  by  the  "  Doctors'  Riot "  so  called.  It  was  not  a 
riot  of  doctors  but  against  them.  The  New  York  Hospital  on  Duane 
Street  and  Broadway  had  been  fully  completed  after  the  war,  and  de- 
voted to  its  commendable  puri)oses.  In  connection  with  it  a  medical 
school  on  a  small  scale  was  initiated,  and  it  was  rumored  that  bodies 
were  occasionally  abstracted  from  the  Potter's  Field  for  dissecting 
purposes.  This  and  the  fact  of  the  dissection  itself,  horrified  the 
masses  very  much,  and  the  circumstances  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
On  Sunday,  April  13,  1788,  a  mischievous  boy  climbed  a  ladder  left 
standing  by  soine  mechanics  who  had  been  engaged  to  make  repairs 
on  the  building.  He  looked  down  into  one  of  the  rooms,  when  a  medi- 
cal student  flourished  a  dead  person's  arm  in  his  face  to  frighten  him. 
He  had  recently  lost  his  mother,  and  the  report  soon  spread  among 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged  that  it  was  his  mother's  body  which 
the  students  were  cutting  up.  This  report  acted  like  fire  u^on  pow- 
der. A  mob  soon  gathered  and  rushed  to  the  hospital  in  search  of  the 
obnoxious  students  and  doctors.  Several  citizens,  John  Jay  among 
them,  sought  to  appease  the  raging  populace  and  bring  them  to  rea- 
son. Jay  and  the  others  found  the  task  impossible,  and  retired  from 
the  attempt  with  injuries  to  their  own  persons.  It  was  some  days 
before  the  militia  and  the  wiser  citizens,  organized  for  defense, 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  city  to  peace  and  good  order.  The  doctors 
meanwhile  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  a  Dr.  Cochraue's 
house  was  gutted.  Other  prominent  citizens  fared  as  badly  as  Jay. 
Mayor  Duane  and  Governor  Clinton  had  as  little  power  over  the  mul- 
titude as  the  ever  persuasive  Hamilton.  The  good  Baron  Steuben, 
now  a  resident  of  the  citv,  obtained  a  broken  head  or  skin  in  the  af- 
fray.  The  soldiers  were  forced  to  fire  into  the  mob,  killing  five  and 
wounding  eight. 


CHAPTER  X. 


INVENTION    AND   ENTERPRISE. 

T  is  a  common  platitude  that  great  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them.  In  1797  the  historic  but  now  vanished  Col- 
lect Pond,  exposing  its  limpid  surface  to  the  sky  where 
the  Tombs  has  frowned  for  so  many  years,  bore  upon 
its  waters  a  frail  boat  with  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism  in  it.  moved 
by  the  then  recently  applied  power  of  steam.  John  Fitch,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  its  inventor  and  constructor,  who  ten  years  before  had 
shown  his  steamboat  to  astonished  spectators  upon  the  Delaware. 
Fitch  had  with  him  in  his  boat  on  the 
Collect  Chancellor  Livingston  and  John 
Stevens  of  Hoboken.  Nor  was  this  ex- 
periment or  construction  the  only  one 
that  preceded  the  final  triumph  of 
steam  navigation.  Fulton's  glory  con- 
sists in  having  made  practicable  and 
serviceable  what  had  been  merely  ex- 
perimental before,  rather  than  in  the 
absolute  originality  of  liis  idea.  Toy- 
boats  and  clumsy  mechanisms  had  been 
made  to  "go";  but  there  was  no  rea! 
business  of  navigation  about  it  all  until 
he  had  perfected  his  design. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  evidently 
impressed  with  his  trips  around  the 
Collect  in  Mr.  Fitch's  queer  boat.  The 
next  year.  1798,  he  went  before  the 
State  Legislature,  then  sitting  for  the  fii-st  time  in  Albany, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  friend  the  eminent  scientist,  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell.  He  represented  to  the  Legislature  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  plan  for  applying  the  steam  engine  in  such 
a  way  as  to  propel  a  boat;  but  that  he  hesitated  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect  because  the  experiment  was  expensive,  and  he  wished  to  be  as- 
sured of  deriving  the  exclusive  advantages  from  its  operation  should 
it  be  successful.  The  bill  was  met  by  a  storm  of  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule, but  Dr.  Mitchell  persisted  in  presenting  and  pushing  it  against 
all  the  witticisms  of  the  wags,  until  in  a  burst  of  good  nature, 
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caused  no  doubt  by  its  own  meiTiment,  the  Legislature  passeil 
the  act  in  March,  1798,  endowing  Judge  Livingston  ''  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  and  privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  might 
be  propelled  by  the  force  of  fire  or  steam,  on  all  the  waters  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act — upon  condition  that  he 
should  within  a  twelvemonth  build  such  a  boat,  the  mean  of  whose 
progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour."  Twenty  years 
would  carry  us  to  1818;  and  it  is  also  well  to  remember  the  condition 
as  to  speed — four  miles  per  hour. 

The  Chancellor  did  not  materialize  this  project.    What  he  did  pro- 
duce failed  to  attain  the  required  speed.    But  all  things  come  to  him 
who  waits, — or  can  wait  (pent  attcndre).    A  few  years  later  and  Liv- 
ingston was  in  France,  the  accredited  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States.    Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  Fulton, 
who  had  gone  over  to  Europe  to  study  art,  but  whose  head  was  full 
of  schemes  for  building  steamboats.    He  had  interested  Joel  Barlow, 
a  man  of  means,  who  perpetrated  the  extreme  of  the  foolish  in  at- 
tempting an  epic  poem  called  the  *^  Columbiad,"  and  touched  the 
extreme  of  the  wise  in  fostering  the  plans  of  Fulton.     Fulton  had 
come  to  him  in  1797,  was  made  an  inmate  of  his  house  in  Paris,  and  by 
Barlow's  aid  had  constructed  a  model  steamboat  and  exhibited  it  on 
the  Seine.    Livingston  and  Fulton  were  two  men  well  met  on  such  a 
subject.    The  Chancellor,  with  his  experience,  saw  at  once  that  there 
was  more  in  Fulton's  idea  or  model  than  in  Fitch's  or  his  own.    They 
agreed  to  enter  into  partnership,  Barlow  guaranteeing  Fulton's  share 
of  the  finances.    An  engine  was  ordered  in  England,  and  Fulton  went 
to  New  York  in  1806  to  build  the  boat  to  contain  it.    Livingston  could 
not  stay  in  France  with  this  scheme  under  way  and  resigned  his  dip- 
lomatic position  in  order  to  prepare  for  more  lasting  honors  at  home. 
He  had  been  on  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; he  had  administered  the  oath  to  Washington;  what  he  was  to 
accomplish  now  has  placed  his  name  upon  a  far  higher  pinnacle  of 
fame. 

At  the  Brown  Brothers'  shipyard  on  the  East  River,  at  the  foot  of 
Houston  Street,  the  mysterious  craft  that  w^as  ambitious  to  plow 
the  waters  without  the  aid  of  sails,  and  was  the  first  to  do  so,  was  con- 
structed. It  was  no  small  vessel  for  those  days,  and  for  river  naviga- 
tion: its  length  was  130  feet,  its  beam  18  feet,  and  its  depth  7  feet;  its 
burden  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons.  A  deckhouse  pierced  by  win- 
dows and  fitted  up  inside  with  twelve  berths,  reached  within  a  short 
distance  of  both  bow  and  stern,  leaving  a  space  open  to  the  sky  at 
either  end.  There  were  two  masts  that  could  be  fitted  with  sails, 
and  were  rigged  for  the  purpose.  There  was  as  yet  nothing  startlinj: 
about  these  details.  But  now  strange  things  began  to  happen.  Ma- 
chinery was  put  up  piece  by  piece  within  the  boat,  just  like  that  use*! 
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at  the  Manhattan  Water-works,  or  like  what  might  be  seen  in  saw- 
mills. A  great  iron  pipe  rose  from  the  center,  almost  as  high  as  the 
masts;  and,  last  of  all, great  wheels  were  hung  on  either  side  like  those 
moved  by  mill-races.  Then,  in  the  newspapers  of  Friday  morning, 
August  4, 1807,  appeared  an  advertisement  which  capped  the  climax 
of  people's  astonishment.  This  strange  craft,  christened  the  Cler- 
mont, after  Livingston's  country-seat  on  the  Hudson,  was  announced 
to  sail  from  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street  at  6.30  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  August  7,  and  w^ould  take  passengers  to  Albany  at  seven 
dollars  a  piece.  One  or  two  trial  trips  around  the  island  to  Jersey 
City  and  back  had  been  made,  so  that  Fulton  and  his  partners  were 
perfectly  sure  of  their  strange  craft.  By  Monday  morning  all  the 
twelve  berths  had  been  taken,  and  ten  thousand  people  were  lining 
the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  starting  point  to  see  the  novel  depart- 
ure. When  the  signal  to  move  was  given  the  Clermont  started  with- 
out a  hitch,  and  was  soon  in  mid-stream,  her  open  paddle-wheels  dash- 
ing the  water  on  either  side  of  her,  and  propelling  the  boat  at  a  goodly 
pace  toward  the  north.  Then  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  to  make 
up  for  all  the  previous  ridicule  and  incredulity. 

But  what  was  the  amazement  of  the  citizens  when  the  Clermont 
was  seen  coming  back  again  about  four  in  the  afternoon  on  Friday. 
Had  she  really  been  as  far  as  Albany?  Fulton  soon  settled  that 
question  by  making  an  official  and  sworn  statement,  published  in  the 
newspapers,  that  he  had  reached  Clermont,  Livingston  seat,  in  exactly 
twenty-four  hours,  had  rested  there  over  night,  and  gone  to  Albany 
in  eight  hours  on  Wednesday;  starting  thence  on  Thursday  at  9  a.m.. 
and  stopping  only  one  hour  at  Clermont,  he  had  accomplished  the  oue 
hundred  and  flfty  miles  in  just  thirty  hours  coming  down.  Thus  the 
average  speed  attained  was  five  miles  per  hour,  or  one  mile  more  than 
was  required  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  By  this  time  Livingston 
had  secured  a  renewal  of  that  act,  although  the  partners  were  still 
within  the  term  of  the  twenty  years.  But  apart  from  these  calcula- 
tions, the  people  were  astounded  at  the  speed  of  the  journey  to  Albany. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  a  packet  would  achieve  the 
trip  thither  in  four  davs,  so  that  it  would  take  from  Mondav  to  Fridav 
barely  to  get  there.  And  here  was  this  wonderful  craft  back  again 
in  that  very  time.  We  cannot  begin  to  realize  what  this  earliest  in- 
stance of  the  annihilation  of  time  and  distance  meant  to  the  srenera- 
tions  that  lived  upon  this  earth  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  seemed  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Within  four  years 
the  Clermont  was  improved  and  enlarged,  and  its  name  changed  to 
North  River,  and  the  partners  added  two  other  boats,  the  Car  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Paragon,  to  their  line.  They  were  much  troubled  by 
rival  companies  and  their  boats,  and  their  profits  were  much  reduced 
by  lawsuits;  but  nevertheless  steam  navigation  was  an  established 
fact,  and  the  glorious  Hudson  the  first  river  in  the  world  to  be  regu- 
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larly  traveled  by  these  marvels  of  advancement  in  the  method  of 
transportation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  city  was  the  fact  that  steam  naviga- 
tion could  so  effectively  solve  the  problem  of  bridging  the  broad  rivers 
that  separated  her  from  the  neighboring  shores.  Yet  it  was  some 
years  before  steam  ferry-boats  were  put  into  operation.  In  1810  sail- 
and  row-boats  still  conveyed  passengers  from  the  foot  of  Fulton 
Street  to  Long  Island.  In  1812  a  ferry-boat  made  up  of  two  keels  ten 
feet  apart  and  joined  together  like  a  catamaran,  with  wheels  moved 
by  steam  placed  in  center,  ran  every  half  hour  in  daylight  from 
Paulus  Ilook  to  Cortlandt  Street.  There  were  floating  bridges  at 
either  landing,  and  the  trip  consumed  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one 
hour,  accoi-ding  to  the  winds  and  tides.  As  late  as  1814  similar 
boats,  but  with  the  wheels  moved  by  literal,  live  horse  power,  ran 
between  New  York  and  Long  Island.  Eight  horses  were  made  to 
walk  a  sort  of  horizontal  treadmill,  and  carried  the  people  across  in 
from  twelve  to  twenty  luin- 
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this  contrivance  to  horse 
power  as  applied  by  steam, 
and  in  May,  1814.  the  Xassau, 
tlie  fii-st  steam  ferry-boat. 
Wiis  put  on  the  Fulton  Ferj-y. 
The  floatinj;  bridges,  i-egu- 
lated  by  weights  and  pulleys 
and  the  tide,  were  Fulton's 
iiivcnti<in;  the  yielding  row 
of  piles,  to  receive  the  imi>act 

of  I  he  boat  and  guide  it  safely  Washington  hall. 

an<i   gently    to    the   lauding. 

was  the  invention  of  John  Stevens.  The  latter  has  the  ci-edit  of 
having  perfected  a  steamboat  a  little  later  tlnni  Fulton,  which 
he  sent  around  by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  monopoly  excludetl 
him  from  Xew  York  waters.  He,  too,  has  the  honor  of  having 
first  suggested  or  used  the  screw  propeller,  which  was  not 
thought  worth  attention  until  1836.  when  John  Ericson  i-evived 
the  idea,  leading  to  that  perfection  of  ocean-navigation  by  steam 
which  has  since  been  attained.  Among  the  men  brought  for- 
ward by  this  new  era  of  navigation  was  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
Before  the  war  of  1812  he  rao  a  sail  ferry-boat  between  Staten 
Island  and  New  York.  Saving  his  money,  he  was  able  to  in- 
vest in  steamboats,  soon  owned  one,  running  her  as  its  captain,  and 
ere  long  had  a  line  plying  regularly  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  having  in  partnership  with  him  his  brother-in-law,  James 
van  Pelt.  This  steamboat  journey  materially  shortened  and  facili- 
tated intercourse  with  Philadelphia,  and  hence  it  proved  a  very  profit- 
able enterprise. 
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In  the  same  year  of  Fulton's  triumph  there  were  already  the  pre- 
monitions of  the  "  war  of  1812/'  sometimes  called  the  second  war  for 
independence.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  now  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  master  of  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  England,  in 
her  insulated  position  and  with  her  unparalleled  navy,  was  the  only 
power  that  could  bid  him  defiance.  To  cripple  her  commerce  Napo- 
leon issued  his  "  Berlin  Decrees,"  to  which  England  replied  with  her 
^^  Orders  in  Council  ";  and  between  them  American  ships  became  the 
prey  of  the  cruisers  of  both  nations.  In  December,  1807,  Congress 
passed  the  Embargo  Act,  forbidding  American  vessels  to  leave  their 
harbors  and  expose  themselves  to  the  risks  of  capture.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  commerce.  In  New  York  everything  was 
changed  in  five  months  from  business  and  bustle  to  stagnation  and 
idleness  at  wharves  and  on  the  streets.  Ruin  was  everywhere  ram- 
pant; deserted  ships  lay  idle  and  rotting  in  the  docks,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bankruptcies  had  occurred  before  the  spring  of  1808. 
Added  to  this  injury  came  deliberate  insults  on  the  part  of  (ireat 
Britain,  acts  of  aggression  that  amounted  to  war.  She  claimed  the 
right  to  search  our  ships  for  alleged  deserters  from  her  navy.  In 
1806  the  British  frigate  Leander  fired  point  blank  into  an  American 
sloop  and  killed  one  of  her  men.  The  English  captain's  punishment 
was  demanded  by  our  government.  He  was  sent  home  to  be  tried  by 
a  court-mai-tial,  but  was  acquitted.  In  June,  1807,  a  bolder  tresi)ass 
was  committed:  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  was  accosted  off 
the  coast  of  Virginia  by  the  British  man-of-war  leopard.  An  officer 
came  aboard  our  ship  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  four  of  her  crew. 
The  demand  was  refused,  when  the  Leopard  fired  a  broadside  into 
the  Chesapeake,  killing  three  men  and  wounding  eighteen.  The  cap- 
tain was  unprepared  for  war,  and  was  compelled  to  strike  colors  and 
allow  the  four  sailors  to  be  abducted.  Only  war  could  follow  such 
proceedings,  and  on  June  19,  1812,  the  formal  declaration  was  made 
by  President  JIadison.  On  June  20,  the  news  was  alreadv  in  New 
York,  and  awakened  the  hearty  approval  of  the  merchants  and  citi- 
zens. Of  the  loan  of  $16,000,000  called  for  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment,  New  York  furnished  five  and  a  half  millions,  Pennsylvania 
seven  millions,  and  Maryland  nearly  three  millions.  But  New  Enj;- 
land  was  opposed  to  the  war,  and  carried  her  aversion  almost  to  the 
point  of  secession.  All  the  five  New  England  States  together  took 
only  1486,700  of  the  loan.  They  actually  called  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates, which  met  at  Hartford,  at  which  it  was  voted  deliberately  not 
to  raise  money  for  the  war  except  for  their  own  defense. 

New  York  citizens,  with  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  at  their  head,  en- 
thusiastically entered  upon  all  the  measures  made  necessary  by  the 
war.  The  city  was  practically  defenseless  against  a  naval  attack; 
vessels  of  the  enemy  might  pass  both  through  the  Narrows  and  Hell 
Gate  without  being  molested.    The  construction  of  forts  at  points  of 
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vantage  was  pushed  with  vigor,  and  soon  both  shores  of  the  Narrows 
bristled  with  walls  and  parapets  which  pointed  their  guns  at  too  ven- 
turesome strangers.  Castle  William  was  erected  on  Governor's 
Island,  and  Castle  Clinton  (now  Castle  Garden)  off  the  Battery,  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  a  drawbridge.  Another  fortification  called 
the  North  Battery  arose  at  the  foot  of  Hubert  Street,  on  the  North 
Kiver.  A  mortar  battery  was  placed  on  Bedlow  (now  Liberty)  Island. 
On  Horn's  Hooli  and  Mill  Rock,  facing  Hell  Gate,  redoubts  were  built, 
and  Fort  Stevens  crowned  the  hill  at  Astoria,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  outer  and  inner  approaches  to  Hell  Gate.  The  block-house  in 
Central  Park,  facing  the  plains  of  Harlem,  is  a  relic  of  those  days  of 
alaim.  To  construct  these  many  and  widely  separated  defenses  vol- 
unteer labor  was  called  for,  and  there  was  a  ready  and  entliusiastic 
response  from  all  classes  of  citizens.  Merchants,  lawyers,  teachers, 
priffessors,  clerks,  students  of  the  colleges,  boys  in  school,  seized  pick- 
axes and  shovels,  and  the  work  went  on  day 
and  night.  Daily  they  went  out  in  squads  to 
Brooklyn  Heights  or  to  Harlem,  the  new  fer- 
ry boats  serving  admirably  for  their  convey- 
ance to  the  points  demanding  their  labor. 
And  this  was  no  sudden  burst  of  enthusiaKui ; 
it  lasted  ail  through  the  war.  As  late  as 
1814,  after  the  disgraceful  burning  of  ^^';^sll■ 
ington  by  the  British  invaders,  the  work  was 
resumed  with  new  vigor.  Mayor  and  coi-- 
poration  disdained  not  to  lead  the  citizens  in 
work  so  honorable.  The  rush  of  volunlcerw 
wn.-*  so  great  that  tui-iis  had  to  he  taken  by 
the  various  trades.  Wqiiads  of  bakei-s,  bar-  n  vllkt's  i-oint  tower. 
bers,   bntcliers.   students,   cartmen,   divi<U'd 

into  those  hailing  fi-om  different  wards,  would  be  sent  out  one 
day,  and  squads  of  other  trades  or  professions  on  the  next.  The 
harvest  moon  in  August  was  utilized  so  as  to  give  employment 
t<i  tliose  who  could  not  be  given  places  in  the  daytime.  When 
tliei-e  was  a  call  for  twenty  thousand  men  to  be  stationed  in 
and  about  the  city  to  man  these  fortifications,  the  corporation 
i-nised  the  requisite  funds,  trusting  for  reimbursement  by  the 
jiovernment.  ^'olunteers  also  came  forward  in  ample  numbers  to 
till  the  quota,  and  Major-General  Ebenezer  Stevens  was  placed 
in  command.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; though  not  before  a  resident  of  New  York,  so  many  of  the  men 
of  the  regiment  he  had  commanded  were  from  tliat  city  that  he  was 
induced  to  settle  there  after  the  Evacuation.  He  became  a  leading 
merchant,  avoiding  partisan  connection  in  politics.  The  fort  at  As- 
toria was  named  after  him  because  he  owned  a  countrv'-seat  there. 
A  feature  of  the  war  of  1S12  in  local  New  York  history  was  the 
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frequent  honors  paid  by  corporation  and  citizens  to  the  heroes  of  our 
brilliant  naval  victories.  In  quick  succession  occurred  the  defeat  of 
the  British  frigate  Guerri^re  by  Captain  Hull  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  August  19,  1812;  that  of  the  Frolic  by  the  Wasp,  under 
Captain  Jones,  October  18  ;  of  the  Macedonian  by  Captain  De- 
catur in  the  United  States,  October  25;  of  the  Java  by  the  Con- 
stitution, under  Captain  Bainbridge,  October  29;  while  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1813,  Captain  Lawrence,  one  of  her  own  citizens,  in  the 
Hornet,  defeateil  the  British  sloop-of-war  Peacock.  All  these 
officers,  as  they  passed  through  the  city,  were  received  with  great 
ceremony,  and  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box; 
a  subscription  was  raised  privately  among  the  citizens  and  handsome 
swords  presented  to  Hull  and  his  officers,  and  he  was  requested  to  sit 
for  his  portrait  at  the  city's  expense.  Swords  were  also  presented  to 
some  of  the  other  victors,  and  a  grand  banquet  given  to  both  Hull 
and  Decatur  after  the  latter's  exploit.  Nor  was  the  crew  of  the 
Macedonian  forgotten  when  that  ship  was  brought  into  port.  They 
were  given  a  dinner  at  the  City  Hotel,  to  w^hich  four  hundred  of  the 
brave  tars  sat  down.  Lawrence's  and  Bainbridge's  portraits  were 
also  requested.  On  June  1,  1813,  occurred  the  fatal  action  betwc^u 
the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  in  which  Captain  LaAvrence  ixml 
Lieutenant  Ludlow  were  killed.  On  September  13  their  bodies  were 
brought  to  New  York,  and  conducted  to  their  graves  in  Trinity 
churcli-vard  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  from  twentv  to  thirtv 
thousand  people.  The  line  of  the  procession  was  formed  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  yet  the  march  was  not  finished  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, so  eager  were  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties  to  do  honor  to  the 
fallen  heroes  of  the  new  and  rising  navy  of  the  Union. 

While  men  were  still  tigliting  in  distant  America,  a  treaty  of  peare 
was  signed  at  (iheut  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  aud 
England,  on  December  24,  1S14.  Had  the  telegraph  then  bound 
Europe  and  America  together  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  would  not 
have  been  fought  on  January  8,  1815;  but  then  we  would  have 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  our  arms,  and  Jackson  might 
never  have  been  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  on  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  February  14,  1815,  that  the  news  of  peace  reached  New 
York,  while  on  the  6th  had  come  that  from  New  Orleans.  The  two 
circumstances  put  the  citizens  into  a  humor  for  celebrating,  aud 
Washington's  birthday  being  so  near  at  hand,  that  day  was  set  apart 
for  a  grand  public  dinner.  In  the  evening,  at  the  request  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  citizens  made  bright  their  houses  with  illuminations. 

It  was  almost  with  a  frenzy  of  joy  that  the  news  of  peace  was  re- 
ceived in  the  city.  The  vessel  supposed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  tidings 
was  sighted  just  as  night  set  in.  So  there  was  suspense  until  a  boat 
was  seen  to  approach  by  those  eagerly  peering  into  the  darkness  from 
the  edge  of  the  Batteiy.     On  landing,  the  occupants  made  known 
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their  errand.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Men  shouted  "  Peace! 
peace!  peace!  "  as  they  ran  like  mad  along  the  streets.  Those  within 
their  houses,  as  they  heard  the  shouts,  left  home  and  gathered  in 
groups  to  discuss  the  glad  deliverance.  A  concert  was  going  on  in 
the  City  Hotel.  Suddenly  a  man  rushed  into  the  audience  room, 
waved  a  handkerchief  and  shouted  "  Peace!  Peace!  Peace!  "  The 
instruments  and  singers  were  of  no  further  account  to  the  people — 
the  hall  was  empty  in  a  moment.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  were 
out  all  night,  going  up  and  dow^n  with  candles,  lamps,  and  torches.  No 
one  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  settle  down  to  sleep  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Neither  was  this  excessive  joy  to  be  wondered  at,  for  no  other 
city  had  so  conspicuously  felt  the  calamity  of  the  war  and  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  it.  It  had  been  to  it  the  sudden  paralysis  of  all 
business  and  prosperity.  Now,  soon  matters  readjusted  themselves. 
Commerce  revived  rapidly;  indeed,  received  such  a  stimulus  that  men 
grew  reckless  in  investments  and  schemes  for  money-making,  and  a 
mild  panic  contributed  to  bring  them  to  their  senses  in  1818-1811).  It 
is  recorded  that  this  prosperity  in  trade  was  largely  due  to  the  action 
of  the  great  continental  powers  of  Europe,  who  were  anxious  to  estab- 
lish trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  As  after  the  Revolution, 
Great  Britain  was  so  foolish  and  short-sighted  as  to  nurse  her  spite 
for  comparative  defeat.  She  could  not  forgive  the  naval  victories 
especially.  Whatever  other  nations  might  desire  to  do  in  the*  way  of 
trade  with  us,  the  tw^o  countries  that  are  alwavs  bound  to  derive  from 
and  to  bestow  upon  each  other  the  greatest  benefits  in  commerce,  are 
unquestionably  (Ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  we  will 
return  to  these  commercial  aspects  of  our  history  later  in  the  proper 
place,  and  follow  the  course  of  events  of  a  more  general  nature. 

One  still  meets  occasionally  an  old  inhabitant  (if  not  "  the  oldest  ") 
who  can  tell  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  childhood  davs  of  the  exodus  of 
the  citizens  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  to  (Ireenwicli,  in  1822,  on 
account  of  the  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever.  There  had  been  several 
severe  winters  in  rapid  succession  from  1817  to  1820.  But  none  the 
less,  the  microbes  returned  or  were  imported  on  vessels  not  too 
strictly  quarantined  in  those  days.  In  the  year  1819  the  scourge  was 
present  in  the  city,  but  it  was  particularly  virulent  in  1822,  "  the  year 
of  the  yellow  fever,"  as  we  have  often  heard  it  called.  On  July  13  its 
ravages  began,  and  by  November  2,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-six 
people  had  been  carried  off.  There  was  a  perfect  stampede  out  of 
town.  Carts,  wagons,  carriages  conveying  everything  that  was  mov- 
able were  constantly  going  out  on  Broadw^ay  and  Greenwich  Street 
tow^ard  the  open  portions  of  the  island.  Greenwich  was  at  that  time 
quite  a  village  by  itself.  There  were  no  signs  of  approaching  blocks 
along  Broadway  anywhere  above  Canal  Street.  Between  Canal 
Street  and,  say,  about  where  Clarkson  and  Caraiine  streets  now  are, 
the  openness  of  the  countrj'  was  quite  marked,  although  somewhat  of 
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a  settlement  had  grown  about  the  Spring  Street  Market.  At  the  foot 
of  AmoB  (now  West  10th)  Street  stood  the  State  Prison.  It  was  the 
second  reared  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  erection  in  1796, 
being  a  large  stone  building,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  duly  paced  by 
an  armed  sentry  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  was  afterward 
converted  into  a  brewery.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  institution, 
too,  houses  had  begun  to  be  built  on  the  streets  laid  out  in  its  vicinirv. 
Even  in  1809  a  house  would  be  found  here  and  there  in  Bleeckt-r 
Street  or  Grove  or  Christopher,  or  beyond.  But  now  the  whole  of 
lower  New  York  seemed  to  be  coming  to  Greenwich.  There  was  uo 
longer  any  business  done  below  Liberty  Street,  a  high  board  fence 
being  stretched  across  the  island  along  this 
8tn.(.t  1-5  1  quuintme  mtasure  VJl  the 
banikS  Mere  at  t  iLcnwich  and  Bink  btreet 
todai  still  recoids  that  fact  The  news 
papers    w  ere    published    there       Tbe     I    i 
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Mr.  Marselus,  pastor  of  tbe  lieformed  Church,  at  the  corner  of 
Amos  (West  10th)  and  Bleecker  streets,  tells  of  some  of  the  trans- 
formations taking  place  around  him.  The  corner  of  Hammond 
(West  11th)  and  Fourth  streets  was  a  cornfield  on  Saturday,  and  on 
Monday  there  was  a  boarding-house  or  hotel  there  capable  of  accom- 
modatiug  three  hundred  guests.  Of  course,  only  frame  buildings 
could  be  put  up  in  such  a  hurry,  and  all  the  structures  in  the  vicinity 
were  but  of  a  temporary  nature.  Yet  in  1823  the  scourge  was  worse, 
if  possible,  and  the  flimsy  buildings  had  to  be  occupied  again.  Even 
the  fen-j'-boats  changed  their  landing-places,  and  came  up  toward 
Greenwich  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  In  1821  a  Quarantine  Station 
had  been  established  on  Staten  Island.     Perhaps  the  working  of  it 
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was  not  very  efficient  in  the  earlier  years,  but  these  visitations  must 
have  put  it  upon  its  mettle,  for  the  yellow  fever  did  not  again  attain 
the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  in  our  city  after  1823. 

It  affords  a  pleasant  relief  from  the  tales  of  war  and  pestilence  to 
turn  to  an  event  signalizing  the  year  1824,  when  the  city  outdid  itself 
in  paying  honors  to  a  distinguished  visitor  who  brought  with  him 
memories  of  the  war  for  independence.     Lafayette  had  revisited  the 
scenes  of  the  war  and  his  beloved  Washington,  in  the  year  after  the 
Evacuation,  or  1784,  staying  from  August  till  about  Christmas.    Dur- 
ing the  French  Kevolution  he  had  borne  a  noble  part,  and  would  have 
restrained  his  countrymen  from  their  radical  and  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings, having  in  mind  the  self-restraint  wherewith  liberty  was 
utilized  as  a  blessing  in  America,  and  making  for  himself  as  a  model 
the  nobly  unselfish  and  unambitious  conduct  of  the  great  Washing- 
ton.    Yet,  for  the  part  he  took  against  the  men  who  instituted  a  reign 
of  terror  he  was  forced  to  flee  his  native  country  for  his  life;  and  for 
the  service  to  libertv  he  had  rendered  in  America  and  in  France  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  despot  of  Austria.     In  that  prison  he  lin- 
gered until  Napoleon's  victories  laid  Austria  at  his  feet,  and  he  re- 
fused to  negotiate  a  peace  until  Lafayette  had  been  set  free.     Such  a 
man,  for  all  he  had  done  for  America  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  appealed  strongly  to  the  enthusiasm  of  our  citizens.     When 
after  an  interval  of  just  forty  years  he  conceived  the  w  ish  to  visit  the 
United  States,  it  fortunately  came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  govern- 
naent,  and  one  of  our  gallant  ships  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  him- 
self and  his  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  and  suite,  to  convey 
them  to  our  shores.     But  Lafayette  declined  the  offer,  not  wishing  to 
be  a  burden  on  the  nation,  but  to  come  as  a  private  citizen  on  a  friend- 
ly and  informal  visit.     So  he  took  passage  on  a  packet  sailing  be- 
tween Havre  and  New  York.     The  passage  was  prosperous  and  rapid; 
leaving  Havre  on  July  13,  it  passed  the  Narrows  on  Sunday,  August 
15,  1824,  and  anchored  off  Staten  Island.     Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  New  York,  and  was  now  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  resided  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  distinguished  visitor 
was  waited  upon  by  him  and  invited  to  spend  the  night  at  his  house. 
The  next  day,  ere  the  packet  proceeded  to  her  landing-place,  a  bril- 
liant naval  procession  was  seen  to  wind  around  out  of  the  East  River 
and  past  Governor's  Island  toward  Staten  Island.     As  they  came 
near  the  yardarms  of  ships  were  manned,  the  vessels  dressed  in  all 
their  colors,  and  bands  of  music  were  heard  to  play.     Lafayette  was 
taken  entirely  by  surprise.     He  had  no  suspicion  that  all  this  display 
was  meant  to  do  him  honor.     He  found  from  this  hour  that  the  nation 
he  had  served  so  well  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  our  shores  and 
pass  through  her  cities  like  a  private  gentleman.     He  was  assured 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  nation's  guest. 

It  was  the  proud  privilege  of  New  York  to  lead  in  the  treatment 
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that  became  so  unique  a  visitor.  She  bad  not  mucb  time  tu  prepare 
for  bis  reception,  but  nowbere  could  it  bare  been  more  heartfelt  and 
more  splendid.  Oue  of  tbe  steamsbips  came  alongside  and  took  the 
Marquis  on  board,  wbereupoo  tbe  procession  fell  into  line  bebind  it 
on  its  return  to  tbe  city.  As  bis  boat  passed  Goveruor'H  Island  a 
salute  of  guns  was  fired  wbicb  was  tbe  signal  for  all  the  forts  in  tbe 
harbor  to  belcb  forth  flame  and  sound.  In  this  joined  also  the  steam 
frigate  Fulton,  constructed  in  1814  by  tbe  inventor,  with  cannoD- 
proof  sides,  and  wbicb  would  have  done  marvels  if  tbe  war  had  not 
then  terminated.  It  was  useful  on  this  day  in  firing  salutes  of  wel- 
come. At  Castle  Garden  Lafayette  reviewed  tbe  military,  after  which 
he  entered  a  barouche  and  was  driven  to  the  City  Hall,  now  only 
about  twelve  years  old,  where  the  Mayor  introduced  Lafayette  to  the 
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Coiniiioii  Council,  who  made  bim  a  complimentary  address,  aud  as- 
sured him  be  was  the  city's  guest.  After  another  i-eview  of  troops, 
tbe  Council  and  their  guest  were  driven  to  the  City  Hotel,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Cedar  Street,  where  a  suite  of  rooms  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  visitor,  and  the  whole  party  partook  of  a  dinner.  In 
the  evening  fireworks  and  illnminations  and  torchlight  processions 
attested  the  joy  and  interest  of  tbe  citizens.  An  immense  balloon 
was  sent  up.  ablaze  with  light,  from  Castle  Garden,  representing  an 
ancient  knight  on  horseback  in  full  armor,  like  Bayard  of  France. 
sans  pair  et  sans  reproche,  and  betokening  tbe  nobility  of  the  great  and 
good  Lafayette.  From  day  to  day  the  Marquis  visited  various  points 
of  interest.  A  reception  was  tendered  him  at  the  rooms  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  where  he  sat  in  a  cbair  once  occupied  by  Louis  XVI.. 
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Tvhich  had  been  presented  to  the  society  by  Gouverneur  Morris.  In 
s.  graceful  address  by  Dr.  Hosack  (who  was  present  at  the  Burr-Ham- 
ilton duel)  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  an  honorary 
member.  On  August  20  Lafayette  was  escorted  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  carriages  to  the  city  bound- 
ary at  Kingsbridge,  on  his  way  to  Boston.  On  September  10  he 
passed  through  the  city  again  on  his  way  to  the  middle  and  southern 
States,  when  the  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  sacred  concert  in  St. 
Paul's.  In  September,  1825,  Lafayette  returned  home  in  a  frigate 
named  Brandywine,  after  the  first  battle  in  which  he  fought  for  the 
nation's  liberty. 

It  is  a  natural  transition  from  one  naval  parade  to  another,  and 
that  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  later.  There  is  no  city  in  the 
world  that  is  more  advantageously  situated  for  such  displays,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  several  have  to  be  recorded  in  the  course  of  her  an- 
nals. If  in  1824  New  York  set  out  to  honor  a  distinguished  guest,  in 
the  parade  of  1825  she  had  good  reason  to  honor  and  congratulate  her- 
self on  the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens.  Well  might  she 
celebrate  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  that  achievement  w^hich 
was  to  bring  her  untold  wealth,  and  make  her  not  only  the  finest  port 
of  entrance  on  the  continent,  but  also  the  natural  outlet  for  all  the 
vast  resources  of  the  interior,  both  of  her  own  State  and  of  those  vast 
northwestern  commonwealths  that  were  just  about  to  be  born.  For 
this  is  what  the  Erie  Canal  meant  to  our  city. 

We  have  confined  our  attention  pretty  closely  to  Manhattan  Island 
so  far,  as  in  duty  bound  not  to  go  far  afield  with  the  task  before  us; 
but  there  was  a  big  country  back  of  Manhattan  Island.  New  York 
State  had  been  the  first  to  yield  her  claims  to  the  vague  and  vast 
regions  "  toward  the  Pacific,"  or  the  Mississippi,  and  had  thereby 
made  possible,  after  the  other  States  had  done  likewise,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  with  some  sort  of  being  and  body, 
for  without  public  domains  it  must  ever  have  remained  an  abstrac- 
tion as  feeble  as  the  Confederation.  In  1825  these  indefinite  regions 
wei*e  occupied  by  at  least  twenty-five  States.  Long  before  this  it  had 
been  seen  by  men  of  brain  and  understanding  that  such  a  condition 
was  bound  to  prevail,  and  that  these  regions  back  toward  the  Missis- 
sippi (and,  since  1803,  heymid  the  Mississippi),  which  were  ours,  must 
have  a  chance  to  reach  the  seaboard  with  their  products,  of  which 
they  had  a  source  inexhaustible  in  abundance  and  variety.  What  so 
natural  a  highway  for  the  northwestern  territory  as  its  embosomed 
inland  fresh-water  seas  and  the  vallev  of  the  Hudson,  if  these  two 
could  only  be  united  by  a  channel  for  transportation.  That  was  the 
problem,  and  it  began  to  be  discussed  even  in  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton. Gouverneur  Morris,  who  comes  before  us  in  so  many  ways,  was 
the  one  first  to  put  on  paper  a  plan  for  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Hudson.     Surveys  were  ordered  in  1810,  Morris  and  DeWitt  Clinton 
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appealing  for  aid  to  Congress  as  being  a  project  involving  the  benefit 
of  many  States.  But  the  Republicans  (or  anti-FederaJists),  now  in 
control  at  Washington,  had  no  great  love  for  the  doctrine  of  "  inter- 
nal improvements,"  savoring  too  much  of  centralization  of  power. 
The  war  of  1812  interrupted  all  procedures  of  this  character,  but  De 
Witt  Clinton  took  it  up  again  later.  Unfortunately,  party  spirit 
managed  to  make  an  issue  of  it  whereby  Clinton  could  be  antagon- 
ized and  overthrown,  and  "  Clinton's  Ditch  -'  became  a  byword  and 
reproach.  Finally,  on  April  17,  1817,  an  act  passed  the  legislature 
after  a  heated  discussion  authorizing  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  353  miles  long,  forty  feet  at  the  surface,  narrow- 
ing to  eighteen  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  four  feet  of  water.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 
This  same  year,  on  July  1,  Clinton  became  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
on  July  4  presided  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  breaking  of  the 
first  ground  near  Rome.  The  construction  w-ent  on  in  two  directions 
from  this  point.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  $4,571,813.  The  entire 
cost,  when  the  finishing  touches  had  been  made  in  1836,  -was  found 
to  be  17,143,789.  On  October  22,  1819,  the  first  boat  w^as  drawn  from 
Rome  to  Utica,  with  Governor  Clinton,  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
other  prominent  promoters  of  the  enterprise  aboard.  In  1824,  politi- 
cal hatred,  still  connected  with  the  project,  caused  a  wantonly  need- 
less removal  of  Clinton  from  the  Board;  but  the  indignation  aroused 
thereby  sent  him  back  in  triumph  into  the  gubernatorial  chair,  just 
in  time  to  be  the  principal  figure  in  the  grand  celebration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  to  public  use  in  1825. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  a  distance  from  New^  York,  but  she 
was  made  a  participator  very  soon  after  they  began.  At  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  October  26,  1825,  Governor  Clinton,  Chancellor  Livingston, 
General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Thurlow  Weed,  Col.  William 
L.  Stone,  of  the  Commercial  Adrrrtiser,  the  official  historiogi*apher 
of  the  celebration,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  embarked 
on  the  first  canal  boat  that  was  to  undertake  the  journey,  the 
Seneca  Chief,  at  Buffalo.  The  start  was  made:  immediately  a 
gun  boomed,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  w^here  it  could  be  hear<l 
another  was  fired,  and  so  the  signal  went  all  along  the  line  of 
canal  and  river  down  to  New  York  and  Sandy  Hook.  In  one  hour 
and  thirty  minutes  the  people  of  New^  York  knew  that  the  party  had 
begun  their  journey.  At  Albany  the  steamer  Chancellor  Living- 
ston took  on  board  the  distinguished  guests,  and  took  in  tow  a 
large  fleet  of  canal  packets.  At  about  five  in  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  fleet  reached  the  city,  and  anchored  off  the  State  Prison  at 
Greenwich,  about  where  Christopher  Street  Ferry  is  now.  At  sun- 
rise the  booming  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells  announced  to  the  city 
that  the  (lovernor  and  the  fleet  from  Buffalo  had  arrived.  They  were 
soon  greeted  by  an  array  of  vessels  coming  from  below\     The  Mayor 
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and  Corporation  came  on  board  to  extend  their  congratulations. 
Taking  the  Governor  and  his  party  on  board  their  steamers,  they 
went  back  to  the  Battery  and  lay  there  to  review  the  fleet  from  Buf- 
falo as  it  filed  past,  under  the  booming  of  salutes  from  Castle  Will- 
iam. A  United  States  schooner,  the  Porpoise,  lay  just  outside  Sandy 
Hook.  Thither  the  Governor  and  suit  were  taken,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  naval  procession  formed  in  a  circle  around  her.  It  was  one 
of  those  ideal  days  we  so  often  enjoy  in  this  latitude  early  in  Novem- 
ber; there  was  not  a  wind  stirring,  and  the  sea  lay  as  smooth  and  al- 
most as  motionless  as  glass.  Now  occurred  the  most  impressive  por- 
tion of  the  ceremony.  The  Governor,  lifting  up  a  small  cask  con- 
taining water  from  Lake  Erie,  the  stopper  was  removed,  and  the 
water  poured  into  the  ocean,  "  intended,"  as  the  Governor  said,  "  to 
indicate  and  commemorate  the  navigable  communication  which  has 
been  accomplished  between  our  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.''  Now  came  forward  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  collecting  bottles  of  water  from  various  prominent 
rivers  of  the  world,  and  emptied  into  the  ocean  water  from  the 
Ganges  and  Indus,  of  Asia;  the  Nile  and  Gambia,  of  Africa;  the 
Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  of  Europe;  the  Mississippi 
and  Columbia,  of  North  America,  and  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La 
Plata,  of  South  America. 

In  the  meantime  festivities  on  a  grand  stale  had  been  conducting 
on  land.  A  procession  four  and  a  half  miles  long  had  been  defiling 
through  the  principal  streets  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting 
and  evergreens  and  flowers.  Societies  and  trades  upon  floats  repre- 
sented allegories  indicative  of  their  objects  or  occupations.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  head  of  this  pageant  should  reach  the  Battery 
about  the  time  the  head  of  the  naval  procession  should  arrive  from 
Sandy  Hook,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  city  lay  near 
enough  the  shore  in  their  boats  to  review  the  procession  as  it  passed. 
The  persons  reviewing  fell  into  the  rear,  and  marched  up  Broadway 
to  the  City  Hall.  At  night  illuminations  and  fireworks  made  the  city 
one  blaze  of  light,  the  City  Hall  especially  presenting  a  spectacle  of 
marvelous  and  sparkling  beauty.  "  Such  rockets,"  says  the  histor- 
ian of  the  dav,  "  were  never  before  seen  in  New  York.  Thev  were 
uncommonly  large.  Now  they  shot  forth  alternately  showers  of  fiery 
serpents,  and  dragons,  gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire;  and 
now  they  burst  forth  and  rained  down  showers  of  stars  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  like  balls  of  liquid  silver.  The  volcanic  eruption  of  fire- 
balls and  rockets  with  which  this  exhibition  was  concluded  afforded 
a  spectacle  of  vast  beauty  and  sublimity."  We  would  say  that  the 
eruption  of  fine  phrases  over  so  rare  a  show^  indicates  that  editors  of 
New  York  journals  were  slightly  afTected  wdth  provincial  simplicity  in 
those  days.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  7,  the  festivities 
w^ere  concluded  with  a  grand  ball  in  Lafayette  Amphitheater  in  Lau- 
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rens  Street  (later  South  Fifth  Avenue)  given  by  the  officers  of  the  mili- 
tia. We  conclude  this  account  with  a  citation  once  more  from  the  ap- 
pointed chronicler  of  the  event,  who  at  least  enjoys  the  inestimable 
advantage  over  later  scribes  of  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  and  a 
partaker  in  the  ceremonies.  His  style  is  exceedingly  Sophomoric 
(nothing  else  can  be  looked  for  from  an  editor  in  the  twenties),  but 
the  sentiments  of  praise  for  the  State  are  just,  and  may  well  be  shared 
by  us  as  we  read  this  day:  "  For  a  single  State  to  achieve  such  a  vic- 
tory, not  only  over  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  wary,  but  over  the  ob- 
stacles of  nature,  causing  miles  of  massive  rocks  at  the  mountain 
ridges  to  yield  to  its  power,  turning  the  current  of  error  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Tonawanda,  piling  up  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Niagara, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  beautiful  Hudson;  in  short,  causing  a  navi- 
gable river  to  flow  with  gentle  cuiTent  down  the  steepy  mount  of 
Lockport;  to  leap  the  river  (ienesee;  to  " — (but  really  the  tropes  that 
follow  are  too  splendid,  and  we  hasten  to  the  close)  .  .  .  *'  and  all 
in  the  space  of  eight  short  years,  was  a  work  of  wliich  the  oldest  and 
richest  nations  of  Christendom  might  be  proud.'' 

But  New^  York  City  did  something  also  for  others.  Greece  was  in 
the  throes  of  her  struggle  for  independence,  and  in  1825  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  rang  with  appeals  for  the  heroic  nation,  which 
might  have  put  to  shame  the  indifference  of  the  times  that  are  upon 
us  now.  Many  ships  loaded  with  grain,  tlour,  clothing,  were  sent  to 
relieve  the  impoverished  Greeks,  and  large  sums  of  money  forwarded. 
This  did  much  to  encourage  them  to  hold  out  until  their  object  was  at- 
tained, at  least  to  the  extent  of  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey. 
Whether  their  object  was  precisely  to  get  a  monarch  from  the  regions 
of  Scandinavia,  and  be  ruled  by  a  family  whose  scion  has  lately  shown 
the  Turks  a  fine  pair  of  heels,  may  be  seriously  called  into  question. 

Invention  as  illustrated  by  Fulton's  steamboat,  and  enterprise  as 
exemplified  by  the  Erie  Canal,  were  destined  to  prepare  a  future  for 
New  York,  the  greatness  of  which  none  dared  even  hope  in  that  early 
period  of  the  century.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  her  authorities  were 
actually  laying  put  the  lines  for  a  growth  in  population  which  w^ould 
have  seemed  miraculous  to  them  could  thev  have  b(^en  told  of  it.  In 
1807  the  city  had  not  made  its  big  jump  to  Greenwich  yet,  and  that 
even  in  1822  and  1823  was  only  meant  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
The  solidly  built-up  poition  of  the  town  might  be  bounded  by  Leon- 
ard Street,  to  Broadway,  a  circuit  around  the  Collect,  then  up  along 
Mulberry  to  Bullock  (Broome)  Street,  then  along  Broome  east  to  Suf- 
folk, back  past  (irand  and  Division  streets,  and  along  Montgomery 
to  Water  Street  or  the  Fast  Kiver.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Hous- 
ton Street  was  called  Noi-th  Street,  for  it  was  indeed  verv  far  north  of 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  solid  habitations.  Yet  what  do  w^e  find 
done  by  a  commission  composed  of  our  old  friend  Gouverneur  Morris 
and  Simeon  De  Witt  and  John  Rutherford?    Calling  the  next  street  to 
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Houston  First  Street,  they  arranged  a  plan  of  thoroughfares  running 
up  as  far  as  155th  Street,  crossing  avenues  numbered  east  to  west 
from  1  to  12;  east  of  First  Avenue,  the  alphabet  to  be  used  to  desig- 
nate those  for  which  there  was  room.  At  regular  intervals  of  about 
ten  blocks  transverse  avenues  w  ere  to  run  east  and  west,  as  at  14th, 
23d,  34th,  42d,  57th,  72d,  79th,  86th,  96th,  106th,  116th,  125th,  135th, 
145th,  and  155th.  In  short,  these  audacious  persons  mapped  out  in  1807 
the  system  of  sti*eets  far  up  the  island  wherew-ith  we  are  now  famil- 
iar, and  which,  while  not  picturesque  in  form  nor  inventive  in  designa- 
tion, is  exceedingly  convenient  and  quite  a  godsend  to  a  stranger 
who  w^ould  be  hopelessly  lost  in  Brooklyn.  No  wonder  they  apolo- 
gized for  their  conduct:  "  To  some  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise," 
they  wrote,  "  that  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan  has  not  been  laid 
out  as  a  city  ";  they  left  precious  little  fiot  laid  out.  "  To  others," 
they  continued,  "  it  may  be  a  subject  of  merriment  that  the  commis- 
sioners have  provided  space  for  a  greater  population  than  is  collected 
at  any  spot  on  this  side  of  China.  They  have  in  this  been  governed 
by  the  shape  of  the  ground.  It  is  not  improbable  that  considerable 
numbers  may  be  collected  at  Harlem  before  the  high  hills  to  the 
southward  of  it  shall  be  built  upon  as  a  city;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
for  centuries  to  come  the  ground  north  of  Harlem  flats  will  be  covere<l 
bv  houses."  We  now^  know  that  the  centuries  have  been  contracted 
into  decades.  Events  have  proved  how-  much  faster  things  move  in 
America  than  men's  boldest  expectations  dared  hope  ninety  years 
ago.  Surely  it  must  have  been  some  wag  who  suggested  that  the 
rear  of  the  City  Hall  w  as  built  of  brown  stone  (since  marbleizecl)  be- 
cause it  was  not  supposed  at  the  time  it  was  built  that  many  of  the 
citizens  would  ever  live  on  that  side  of  it  to  see  it  as  they  came  down 
town. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  picturesque  features  of  the  island — 
and  even  of  the  city,  as  not  yet  too  severely  usurping  the  island — have 
been  made  to  disappear  in  caiTying  out  the  rigorous  plan — on  the 
square — of  our  worthy  commissioners.     A  landscape  gardener  ought 

to  have  been  added  to  their  Board.  But  since  such  artist  was  not  until 

» 

lately  deemed  a  necessary'  adjunct  to  a  Park  Board,  we  could 
hardly  have  expected  such  an  intelligent  provision  in  1807.  Who 
would  not  love  to  see  Canal  Street  again  in  its  ancient  dress,  as  it  was 
in  1811?  All  across  the  island  from  North  to  East  River  there  ran 
that  depression,  which  may  still  be  traced  by  a  diligent  student  of  the 
city's  topography.  It  included  the  greater  and  less  Collect  ponds, 
extensive  swamps  or  salt-meadows,  and  more  or  less  actively  flowing 
creeks  carrying  in  and  out  the  w^aters  as  the  tides  rose  and  fell.  It 
was  thought  that  both  looks  and  health  would  be  improved  if  a  canal 
were  dug,  and  by  a  wider,  deeper,  and  more  regular  channel  the  in- 
terior waters  or  swampy  grounds  could  be  drained.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  as  a  result  there  was  created,  even  at  that  late 
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date,  a  perfect  representation  of  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city's  earliest 
namesake,  Amsterdam.  Caual  Street  was  made  of  a  widtli  of  one 
hundred  feet  from  building  line  to  building  line.  In  the  center  ran 
the  canal,  forty  feet  wide,  with  rows  of  trees  planted  on  each  bank, 
and  the  thoroughfares  on  eitlier  side  were  thirty  feet  wide.  Whei-e 
the  canal  crossed  Broadway  a  stone  bridge,  or  arched  culvert,  was 
erected. 

Xot  only  have  these  evidences  of  diversity  in  the  island's  landscape 
disappeared,  but  there  are  other  streams  whose  departure  we  must 
mourn.  Little  would  we  to-day  suspect  they  had  ever  been.  "  Gram- 
ercy,"  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  faint  reminder  of  the  crooked  little 
stream  that  ran  through  Mayor  Duane's  farm  where  the  thus-named 
Park  is  now.  Minetta  Lane  and  Street  are  other  reminders  of  a  brook 
or  creek.  Few 
uptown  resi- 
dents would 
know  where  to 
find  these.  They 
are  not  a  speci- 
ally delectable 
iieighborh  cod. 
The  two  are 
at  right  angles 
to  each  other; 
the  "Lane" 
running 
straight  from 
the  beginning 
of  Sixth  Ave- 
nue to  Macdou- 
gal  Street,  and 
the  "  Street  "  to 

lileecker  Street,  opposite  Downing.  "  The  Minetta  was  a  famous 
stream  for  trout,"  says  "  Felix  Oldboy."  It  was  a  branch  (or 
indeed  two  branches,  east  and  west,  were  so  called)  of  the  Bestevaer 
Kil,  a  Dutch  name  meaning  Grandfather's  Creek,  which  fell  into  the 
North  Kiver  at  the  foot  of  Hammersley  (now  West  Houston)  Street. 
Tiunning  in  a  generally  northeastern  direction  through  Washington 
Scjuare.  at  tlie  corner  of  Waverly  and  Univei-sity  Places  it  took  a 
sliarp  turn  northward,  and  had  its  source  somewhere  near  the  South- 
ampton lioad.  or  just  about  at  the  corner  of  ITth  or  18th  streets  nud 
Sixth  Avenue.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  jxeve  reminded  of  its 
former  existence,  when  the  foundations  were  dug  for  a  mammoth 
store  at  the  corner  of  18th  Sti-eet  and  Sixth  Avenue,  and  an  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  supply  of  water  was  met  witli.  At  about  11th 
Street,  near  Fiftli  Avenue,  tlie  Minetta's  eastern  liranch  separated 
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from  the  Kil,  niid  ran  nearly  to  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  20th 
Street.  Up  in  Harlem  there  was  a  creek  running  from  some  distauce 
in  the  interior  into  the  East  Itiver,  about  where  96th  Street  is  now; 
but  part  of  that  water  system  has  been  utilized  in  the  series  of  small 
lakes  and  cascades  and  murmuring  brooks  in  the  Kamble,  ending  in 
Harlem  Lake  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Central  Park. 

It  was  seriously  proposed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  taste 
and  foresight  are  to  be  commended,  to  utilize  the  fine  opportunities 
for  park-making  offered  by  the  Collect  Pond  and  its  surroundings. 
From  the  very  earliest  times  this  pond  has  figured  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  our  city,  from  the  unhappy  murder  of  the  Indian  in  m'26  to 
the  steamboat  experiment  in  1797.  We  are  now  about  to  chronicle 
its  demise.  In  1808,  however,  it  was  suggested  that  it  be  perpetuated 
as  a  feature  of  our  city  by  purchasing  its  environs  so  far  as  owned,  to 
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banish  the  squatters,  aud  beautify  this  section  with  all  the  arts  of  the 
landscape  gai-deuer.  One  cauiiot  refrain  from  contemplating  with 
grief  the  letting  pass  of  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  creating  a 
most  delicious  break  in  tlie  dreary  monotony  and  hardness  of  down- 
town existence.  But  the  sclieme  was  deemed  too  chimerical.  An- 
other company  of  capitalists  liad  in  mind  cutting  a  ship-canal  from 
the  East  liiver,  tlirougli  what  is  now  "  the  Swamp  "  or  leather-busi- 
ness section,  and  making  the  deep  pond  a  receptacle  for  merchant- 
men which  could  thus  be  unloaded  directly  in  front  of  the  ware- 
houses, whicli  would  have  been  an  imitation  of  another  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  city's  Dutch  prototype.  Even  this  would  have  afforded 
some  relief  to  the  eye,  and  have  kept  intact  a  very  valuable  provision 
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of  nature.  But  neither  did  this  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  exceed- 
ingly weighty  common  sense  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham.  And  now 
soon  began  the  process  which  has  resulted  in  the  utter  disappearance 
of  the  Collect.  The  neighboring  hills,  on  Broadway,  at  Chatham 
Square,  toward  the  old  Commons,  were  denuded  of  their  tops,  and 
severely  planed  down  at  their  sides,  and  the  earth  cast  into  the  suffer- 
ing, and  once  thought  unfathomable,  waters  of  the  Pond,  and  it  was 
no  more  forever.  A  final  word  as  to  its  name.  It  has  a  pious  sound, 
in  violent  contrast  with  the  impious  deed  that  first  brings  it  to  our 
notice.  But  its  derivation  is  quite  unecclesiastical:  the  shells  found 
on  its  beach,  which  helped  to  make  lime  for  mortar,  made  the  Dutch 
call  its  jutting  beach  Kalk  Hoek — Chalk  Point,  or  Hook.  Now,  in- 
elegant pronunciation  in  Dutch  would  make  of  the  monosyllable  Kalk 
a  dissyllable  Kallel',  as  tourists  in  Holland  have  heard  guards  call 
out  IJvUeft  instead  of  Delft,  as  they  passed  that  historic  town.  Kal- 
lek,  by  an  easy  transition,  became  Collect  to  English  ears,  without 
assistance  from  the  prayer-book. 

While  we  are  busy  regretting  bygone  things  within  our  city's  pre- 
cincts, let  us  give  a  parting  word  to  some  old  roads  now  no  more  trace- 
able. The  Bowery  Koad  we  can  follow  easily  enough,  and  where  it 
began  to  be  the  Boston  Koad,  at  Foui'th  Avenue,  we  can  still  go  on 
along  that  thoroughfare  to  Union  Square;  but  we  should  carry  it  be- 
yond to  Madison  Square.  Here  it  turned  eastward,  and  kept  going 
east  and  west  between  Third  and  Fourth,  sometimes  toward  Second 
or  even  First  avenues.  The  Bloomingdale  Koad  is  sufficiently  re- 
called to  us  by  the  course  of  BroadAvay,  and  (ireeuwich  Koad  by  that 
of  Greenwich  Street  above  Warren  or  Chambers.  Greenwich  Lane 
is  now  (]ire(*nwich  Avenue,  and  Monument  Lane  ran  from  where  it 
struck  Washington  Square  (it  is  not  extended  thus  far  now)  to  Astor 
Place,  which  was  once  called  Art  Street.  The  Great  Kitv  Koad  ran 
from  the  river  road  at  foot  of  Gansevoort  Street,  past  Greenwich 
Lane  in  a  straight  line  to  where  it  met  the  Skinner  Koad,  at  15th 
Street  and  Sev(»nth  Avenue,  the  latter  having  come  from  the  river  at 
Christopher  Street,  and  making  a  right  angle  at  the  Minetta  Water 
about  11th  Street.  At  the  junction  of  Great  Kity  and  Skinner  Roads 
began  the  Southampton  Koad,  which,  with  one  or  two  northeastward 
bends,  struck  the  Abingdon  Road  about  midway  between  Broadway 
and  the  Fitzroy  Road.  Part  of  the  Abingdon  Road  was  called  Lovei*s' 
Lane,  and  is  now  21st  Street.  The  Fitzroy  Road  began  at  Great  Kity 
Road,  at  about  llth  Street,  midway  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  ave- 
nues, and  ran  along  the  general  direction  of  Eighth  Avenue,  but  not, 
of  course,  so  mathematically  straight. 

We  have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  churches  and  their  for- 
tunes for  some  time;  but  much  had  happened  in  that  particular  of 
our  city's  life  and  appearance,  and  we  must  hasten  to  record  what  is 
most  interesting.     In  1808  there  were  thirty-three  churches  in  New 
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York :  nine  Episcopalian,  three  Dutcli  Reformed,  one  French  Hugue- 
not (now  also  Episcopalian),  one  German  Reformed,  one  German 
Lutheran,  one  English  Lutheran,  three  Baptist,  three   Methodist, 
one    Moravian,    six    Presbyterian,  one    Independent    or    Congrega- 
tional,  two   Quaker,    and    one    Jewish    Synagogue.      In    1803    an 
event  occurred   in   the   annals   of   the   Dutch   Reformed    Church, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  significance  to  any  one  interested  in 
our  city's  history.     We  saw   that  a   complete  century   after  the 
English  conquest,  or  in  1764,  the  first  English-speaking  minister  was 
called  to  the  Dutch   Church.     After  the   Revolution   the    ancient 
vernacular   retired    more   and    more    into    the    background.      The 
Dutch  Reformed  pastors  now  all  preached  in  English,  of  whom  Dr. 
Linn  was  reputed  the  best  preacher  in  the  country,  he  also  serving  as 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  while  Congress  sat  in  New 
York.      To   satisfy   the   diminishing   remnant   who    still    clung   to 
the    mother    tongue,    the    South    Church    in    Garden    Street    (Ex- 
<!hange  Place)  was  set  apart  for  Dutch  services,  and  in   1789  Dr. 
Gerardus  A.   Kuypers  was  called   from   Paramus,   N.   J.,    to   min- 
ister to    this  flock.     But  still   from  year  to  year  the   number  of 
auditors  at  the  Dutch  preaching  grew  less  and  less;  and  in  1803 
it   was   resolved   to   stop   it   altogether.     A   farewell    service    was 
held  in  the  Garden  Street  Church,  to  which  all  those  who  could 
still    understand   Dutch    flocked    from    all    parts   of   the    city.      It 
must  have  been  an  impressive  occasion.     No  doubt,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  was  a  somewhat  sad  moment  when  for  the  last 
time  that  language  was  to  be  heard  in  public  worship  which  earliest 
conveyed  the  praise  of  God  from  the  heail  of  man  on  Manhattan 
Island.     The  year  1807  was  again  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  denomination  in  the  city.     A  church  was  built  on  Frankliu 
Street,  between  Church  and  Chapel  (now  West  Broadway)  streets, 
which  was  attended  by  a  congrejjjation  having  a  separate  organiza- 
tion from  the  Collegiate  Church,  which  had  hitherto,  with  all  its 
churches,  been  the  one  and  only  church  corporation  of  that  faith.     In 
1813  something  still  stranger  happened.     One  of  its  churches,  the 
oldest  after  that  in  the  Fort,  the  South  or  Garden  Street  Church,  was 
sold  or  accorded  to  another  organization  outside  its  own.     In  the* 
uptown  march  of  churches  the  hereditary  descendant  of  this  earliest 
church-building  was  found  until  r(H*ently  at  the  corner  of  21st  Strtn^t 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  is  now  on  the  corner  of  38th  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  still  called  the  South  Reformed  Church.     In  1803  and  1805 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  were  established  in  Greenwich  and  Bloom- 
ingdale  villages  respectively;  the  one  in  Harlem  has  been  noticed  as 
founded  in  1660.     Other  evidences  of  the  upward  (at  least  northward) 
trend  of  churches  are  the  removal  of  the  Cedar  Street  Presbvterian 
Church  to  Murray  Street,  which  later  went  to  14th  Street,  near  6th 
Avenue,  and  very  recently  to  the  vicinity  of  Central  Park.     The  Hu- 
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guenot  Church  went  iii  1834  from  Pine  to  Franklin  and  Church 
streets,  and  is  at  present  L'Eglise  du  Saint  Esprit  in  22d  Street,  half- 
way between  5th  and  6th  avenues,  crowded  with  stores  on  all  sides. 
So  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  finds  itself  at  12th  Street  and  5th 
Avenue.  The  Brick  Presbyterian  vanished  from  Beekman  and  Park 
liow,  and  is  now  on  5th  Avenue  and  37th  Street.  The  first  Baptist 
Church  was  built  of  bluestone,  in  1790,  in  Gold  Street,  near  Fulton; 
fire  years  later  a  second  stone  church  was  built  on  Oliver  Street,  and 
a  third  in  Rose  Street,  in  1799. 

The  ravages  done  to  Trinity  in  1776  by  the  great  fire  were  of  such 
a  serious  nature  that  it  needed  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  This  work,  be- 
gun in  1788,  was  not  completed  till  1790,  when,  on  March  25,  the  new 
building  was  consecrated,  standing  until  the  present  splendid  edifice 
was  reared  in  its  place  a  half-century  later.  A  pew  was  set  apart  in 
it  for  the  President,  who  then  resided  in  the  Macomb  house  nearby, 
and  had  before  that  worshiped  in  St.  Paul's,  where  his  pew  is  still  pre- 
served. On  the  site  of  the  ruined  Lutheran  Church,  corner  of  Rec- 
tor Street,  Grace  Episco- 
pal Church  was  built  be- 
fore 1808,  having  since 
emigrated  northward  to 
the  corner  of  10th  Street, 
at  the  turn  in  Bi-oadway, 
which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  standing  at  the 
head  of  that  gi-eat  thor- 
oughfare. But  of  special 
interest  is  the  enterprise 
uudertaken  by  Trinitv 
Corporation  in  1807.  Its 
pi-operty  extended  west- 
ward of  Broadway  far  wp 
toward  Greenwich.  At  a 
distant  part  of  its  land  it 
built  the  St.  John's 
Church  on  Varick  Street, 
which  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion   with    St.  Paul's    of 

being  still  where,  and  in  the  shape  in  which,  it  was  put  up.  Its  cost 
was  $200,000.  It  seemed  a  sinful  extravagance  to  erect  so  costly  a 
building  out  among  the  swamps  and  outskirts  where  nobody  would 
ever  want  to  live.  The  Lispenard  salt-meadows  were  all  around  it. 
not  yet  drained  by  the  canal  in  Canal  Street  north  of  it;  and  frogs  and 
snakes  held  high  and  undisturbed  revelry  in  front  of  the  structure, 
where  afterward  was  laid  out  St.  .John's  Park,  and  where  now  is 
heard  the  clang  and  clamor  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad  freight 
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depot.  One  more  down-town  Episcopal  Church,  not  now  to  be  fouu<l, 
and  also  not  under  Trinity's  care,  was  Christ  Church  in  Ann  Street, 
with  a  substantial  stone  building  erected  in  1794.  St.  Mark's,  on 
Stuyvesant  Street,  generally  known  as  St.  Mark's-in-the-Bowery,  be- 
cause within  the  limits  of  the  old  Director's  farm  or  '^  bouwerv/-  was 
built  in  1795. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Evacuation  in  1783  that  the  Catholics  be- 
gan to  enjoy  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  religion.     In  1784  there 
were  eighteen  communicants  served  by  Father  Fanner.     Under  this 
assumed  name,  and  in  disguise,  the  Jesuit  Father  Steinmeyer  had  ven- 
tured to  enter  New  York  before  the  Kevolution,  and  ministered  to  a 
little  congregation  worshiping  in  the  house  of  a  German  co-religion- 
ist in  Wall  street.     Father  Farmer  left  after  the  fire  of  177G,  and 
now  on  his  return  his  flock  held  services  in  a  carpenter-shop  on  Bar- 
clay Street.     Feeling  emboldened  by  their  growth  in  numbers  as  the 
city  grew,  and  by  the  countenance  lent  by  the  presence  in  the  city  of 
the  legations  of  Spain,  France,  and  other  Catholic  powers,  this  smalJ 
congregation  purchased  lots  on  the  corner  of  Barclay  and  Church 
streets,  and  the  cornerstone  of  a  church  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  October  5,  1785.     It  was  dedicated  on  November  4, 
1786,  and  is  the  St.  Peter's  Church  which  we  may  still  see  on  the  same 
spot.    XoAv  Y^ork  City  Avas  made  the  see  of  a  Catholic  diocese  in  1808. 
There  was  still  some  violence  of  prejudice  against  Catholics  in  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  a  mob  of  "'  Uighbindei*s  ''  attempt- 
ed to  do  injury  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Irish  settlement  in  City  Hall 
Place  (then  Augustin  Street),  in  180G.     A  second  church  for  Catho- 
lics was  thought  necessary  in  1809,  and  on  June  8  the  cornerstone  of 
St.  I^it rick's  was  laid  on  the  corner  of  ilott  and  Mulberry  streets,  but 
it  was  not  consecrated  till  1815.     In  1827  Christ  Church  in  Ann  Strt^et 
was  i)urcliased,  and  rededicated  as  a  Catholic  Church.     About  this 
time  a  moderate  estimate  by  one  of  their  own  bishops  put  the  Catho- 
lic* population  of  Ncav  York  at  about  twenty-five  thousand.     Their 
great  number  was  mainly  composed  of  persons  who  had  emigrated 
from  Ireland.     But  there  were  enough  of  Gernian  extraction  to  re- 
quire services  in  the  German  language,  though  the  prevailing  tongue 
was  the  English,  thus  keeping  the  church  as  a  whole  more  in  touch 
with  the  Americanizing  influences  around  it. 

New  York  takes  a  just  pride  in  her  public  school  sjstem.  The 
history  of  education^  as  we  have  seen  all  along,  is  very  nearly  coter- 
minous with  the  history  of  the  city's  settlement  itself.  It  began  in 
1633.  In  1748  tAvo  school  buildings  were  put  up,  one  in  Rector  Street 
by  Trinity  Church,  one  in  Garden  Street  (Exchange  Place)  by  the 
Dutch  Kefornied  people.  And  thus  from  the  beginning  it  was  church 
and  school  that  went  hand  in  hand,  but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  the  church.  A  few  pu]uls  in  the  Dutch  school,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  Episcopalian,  received  an  education  free  of  expense,  but 
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the  oflBcers  of  the  church  paid  the  price  for  their  tuition  to  the  teach- 
ers. Since,  therefore,  secular  education  was  compelled  to  be  so 
closely  dependent  upon  religious  aflBliation,  the  children  of  the  outly- 
ing ''  masses  "* — churchless  even  then,  as  it  seems — grew  up  without 
the  advantages  of  schooling.  As  the  historian  of  the  Public  School 
Society  remarks:  "  By  that  social  gravitation  which  seems  to  have  al- 
ways been  inseparable  from  compacted  communities,  the  metropolis 
was  not  exempt  from  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  substratum  of 
wretched,  ignorant,  and  friendless  children,  who,  even  though  they 
had  parents,  grew  up  in  a  condition  of  moral  and  religious  orphan- 
age, alike  fatal  to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  advancement  and  ele- 
vation.-' To  counteract  this  fearful  tendency  the  best  citizens  of  the 
tow^n  felt  they  must  bestir  themselves.  The  initiatory  step  had  been 
taken  by  a  number  of  Quaker  ladies  of  means,  who,  by  their  own  con- 
tributions, had  organized  a  school  for  girls,  who  received  tuition  in 
the  common  branches,  entirely  without  cost  to  tlie  parents.  Early  in 
the  year  1805  two  gentlemen — their  names  deserve  mention  and  re- 
membrance— Thomas  Eddv  and  John  Murrav,  issued  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing  at  Mr.  Murray's  house  in  Pearl  Street,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
providing  means  for  the  education  of  neglected  children.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  for  February  19,  1805,  and  on  that  dat<*  twelve  gentle- 
men responded.  Some  of  the  names  have  already  become  familiar  to 
us  in  the  course  of  this  history;  they  were:  Samuel  Osgood,  Brock- 
hoist  Livingston,  Samuel  Miller,  Joseph  Constant,  Thomas  Pearsall, 
Thomas  Franklin,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Leonard  Bleecker,  Samuel  Kus- 
sell,  and  William  Edgar.  At  a  second  meeting,  less  than  a  week  later, 
a  report  was  adopted  recommending  application  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  incorporating  an  educational  society.  A  memorial  having 
been  drawn  up,  it  was  signed  by  one  hundred  prominent  citizens,  and 
sent  to  the  Legislature  on  February  25.  On  April  9  it  passed  the 
bill  desired,  entitled  ''  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Society  instituted 
in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Free  School  for 
the  Education  of  Poor  Children  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by,  any  religious  Society.''  Thirty-seven  incoi*porating 
members  were  mentioned  in  the  bill,  the  name  of  Mayor  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton being  first.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  twelve  gentlemen  present 
at  the  original  meeting  at  Mr.  Murray's  house  were  constituted  the 
trustees.  Of  this  board  the  Mavor  was  chosen  President;  John  Mur- 
ray,  Vice-President;  Leonard  Bleecker,  Treasurer;  and  Benjamin  D. 

Perkins,  Secretarv.    It  will  be  noticed  that  even  vet  the  whole  move- 

»■  t. 

ment  was  a  benevolent  one,  the  schools  to  be  established  being  really 
"  charity  schools,"  or  for  poor  children  only.  Hence  the  appeal  was  to 
private  generosity.  It  took  a  year  to  collect  sufficient  funds  even  to 
make  a  beginning.  Clinton  again  led  the  list  of  subscribers  (still  pre- 
served) with  a  donation  of  |200.  A  teacher  was  engaged  and  apart- 
ments rented,  William  Smith  being  the  pioneer  instructor,  and  the 
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place  a  house  in  Madison  (then  Bancker)  Street.  On  May  19,  1806. 
exercises  were  begun;  few  children  were  present;  after  a  few  days 
there  were  forty-two.  Then  the  numberB  grew  so  rapidly  that  better 
accommodations  became  necessary.  In  April,  1806,  Colonel  Henrr 
Rutgers  (after  whom  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is 
named,  by  reason  of  his  munificence  to  that  institutioa)  had  given  a 
lot  for  a  building  in  Henry  Street,  and  soon  gave  the  adjoining  lot 
also.  But  funds  were  scarce.  A  second  appeal  to  the  Legislature  re- 
sulted in  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  the  excise  for  the  use  of  the 
Society.  The  city  corporation  presented  a  building  on  Chambers 
Street  adjoining  the  Almshouse,  besides  f500  to  put  it  into  a  state  of 
repair,  thus  furnishing  the  means  to  construct  rooms  for  classes  and 
also  living  apartments  for  the  teacher,  and  here  Mr.  Smith  began  his 
instructions  on  April  28, 1807.  In  180H  the  charter  was  altered  and  the 
Society's  title  changed  to  that  of  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York."  In  1809  the  school  next  to  the  Almshouse  became  too 
small,  and  now  was  erected  the  first  real  school  building  on  a  large 
lot  in  Chatham  Sti-eet  given  by  the  city.  On  December  11  it  was  dedi- 
_^  cated.     This  was  the  old  school  No.  1,     It 

was  was  not  long  before  No.  2  was  erected. 
Thirteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  raiseii 
by  the  citizens  to  meet  Colonel  Rutgers's 
condition  that  a  school  be  erected  ou  thi- 
two  lots  in  Henry  Sti-eet  before  June.  ISll. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  November, 
]S10,  by  the  Colonel  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  audience.  In  1811  Trinity  Chiirtli 
gave  two  lots  on  the  corner  of  Hudson  and 
(irove  sti-eets,  whereupon  the  third  school 
was  elected,  and  where  to-day  still  stauds 
one  of  the  waitl  schools  of  the  city.  In  1*^2.") 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  again, 
becoming  now  the  "  Public  School  Society," 
thus  eliminating  more  and  more  the  idea  of 
"  charity,"  and  approaching  the  principle 
that  educiitioii  is  a  right  which  can  be 
claimed  from  the  State  by  every  citizen. 
-\ftor  a  while  the  special,  even  yet  some 
what  benevolent  and  certainly  private  association,  was  merged  iato 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  on  the  broader  lines.  In  182S 
there  were  six  schools  in  active  ojieration  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
The  commerce  of  the  city  snffewd  a  hard  blow  from  the  premoni- 
tions of  the  War  of  1S12.  as  already  intimated.  In  the  years  1S05. 
1806,  and  1807  the  exports  booked  at  this  harbor  were  of  the  value  of 
J2.3,8fi9,2i>0  jxT  year  on  the  average.  From  this  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  during  the  years  1809.  1810.  and  1811.  the  three  immedi- 
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ately  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,  when  the  embargo  act  had 
been  put  into  force.  Then  the  average  exports  amounted  to  only  ^fl4,- 
030,035.  In  the  year  1825,  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
value  of  imports  reached  the  figure  ^^50,024,973,  and  the  exports  had 
risen  to  an  average  of  f 26,000,000  during  the  three  years  1825,  182G, 
and  1827.  But  as  a  penalty  for  too  great  confidence  in  prosperity  the 
panic  of  1819  was  followed  by  another  in  1826.  The  banks  of  the  city 
had  nobly  borne  the  strain  of  war  and  the  crippling  of  business  by  the 
embargo.  The  capital  in  their  charge  in  1815  amounted  to  $13,515,- 
000.  In  the  matter  of  chartering  banks  politics  still  kept  meddling. 
When  the  Legislature,  in  1812,  was  about  to  pass  an  act  chartering 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  would  possibly  benefit  or  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  of  an  opposite  party  to  that  of  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, the  latter  took  the  extreme  measure  of  proroguing  the  body, 
causing  intense  excitement.  On  reconvening  after  sixty  days  the 
charter  for  the  bank  was  promptly  passed.  "  For  this  result,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  "  De  Witt  Clinton  was  in  large  degree 
responsible,  for  he  was  to  have  and  did  get  the  suppoil  of  the  bank 
ring  in  his  candidacy  then  pending  for  President.  These  graspings 
for  bank  charters  as  political  prizes,  or  as  conditions  of  bargains  in 
politics,  continued  until  the  free  banking  law  was  enacted,  allowing 
equal  privileges  to  all  under  statutory  regulations."  In  1819  the  first 
savings  bank  was  instituted.  Its  title  was  the  *^  Bank  of  Savings  of 
the  City  of  New  York."  For  many  years  it  was  located  in  Bleecker 
Street,  east  of  Broadway,  and  within  a  year  or  two  has  moved  into  its 
present  beautiful  marble  home  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  Street — a  happy  contrast  in  its  elegant  proportions 
to  the  unsightly  monsters  called  "  sky-scrapers  "  which  offend  the  eye 
by  their  excesses  in  height  and  disproportion  in  other  dimensions.  Of 
the  fifty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  imports  brought  to  New  York  in 
1825,  forty-eight  millions  were  carried  in  American  vessels,  a  matter 
that  is  worth  pondering  in  these  days.  American  shipping  was  an 
industry  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  when  it  was  put  on  the  list 
of  "  infants  "  it  seems  to  have  grieved  and  died.  Shipyards  abounded 
then  along,  the  East  River  shore,  of  which  the  largest  and  most  fa- 
mous were  that  of  the  Brown  Brothers  (Adam  and  Noah),  at  the  foot 
of  East  Houston  Street;  that  of  Christian  Bergh,  near  Gouverneur's 
Slip;  and  that  of  Henry  Eckford,  near  Bergh's.  In  1817  regular  packet 
lines  were  established  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  "  Black 
Ball  Line  "  consisted  of  four  ships  of  about  five  hundred  tons,  which 
sailed  regularly  on  the  first  of  every  month,  but  business  was  so  good 
that  after  six  months  four  more  packets  were  added  to  the  fleet,  and 
the  vessels  left  for  Liverpool  twice  a  month,  on  the  1st  and  on  the 
16th.  The  "  Red  Star  Line  "  of  packets,  also  four  in  number,  made  the 
24th  of  each  month  their  sailing  day.  Messrs.  Fish,  Grinnell  &  Co. 
(we  want  to  note  that  second  name)  established  the  "  Sw^allow  Tail 
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Line  *'  again  with  four  ships,  sailing  on  the  8th  of  every  month.  Thus 
citizens  of  wealth  and  leisure  had  a  chance  of  going  upon  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe  every  week  in  the  i^onth. 

We  have  been  made  aware  by  more  than  one  circumstance  in  the 
city's  life  that  De  Witt  Clinton  w  as  Mayor  at  various  times.  It  was 
an  office  of  such  importance  in  those  days  that  in  1803  Clinton  re- 
signed as  United  States  Senator  in  order  to  accept  it.  Yet  Mayor 
John  Ferguson  did  the  reverse.  A  Federalist  victory  in  1815  calling 
for  the  removal  of  Clinton,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office,  but  he  held 
the  position  of  naval  officer  of  the  customs.  Edward  Livingston  in 
1803  had  been  Mayor  and  United  States  District  Attorney  at  the  same 
time.  But  now  it  was  decided  by  the  courts  that  the  Mayor  could  not 
hold  a  federal  office  at  the  same  time,  and  Ferguson,  aft^r  presiding 
over  the  affairs  of  the  city  from  March  to  June,  resigned  the  chair  and 
clung  to  his  customs  duties.  Jacob  Kadcliflfe,  who  had  succeeded  Ma- 
rinus  Willett  in  1808,  now  received  the  appointment,  and  held  it  for 
three  years.  An  interesting  personage  then  (1818)  came  forward,  the 
grandson  of  the  old  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  and  stanch  unbending 
Tory,  Cadwallader  Golden.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Golden, 
and  his  name  combined  those  of  the  two  forefathers.  Cadwalla- 
der D.  Colden  must  have  inherited  some  of  the  scientific  tastes 
of  his  forbear,  for  at  the  Canal  Celebration  he  oflfei-ed  a  treatlae 
for  preservation  among  the  archives  of  the  occasion  on  the  snb- 
ject  of  canals  and  inland  navigation  in  general.  In  1821  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen  Allen,  a  self-made  man  beginning  life  as  a 
sailmaker,  and  later  acquiring  great  wealth  in  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial undertakings  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  remarkable  intellect.  He 
became  State  Senator  later,  and  served  with  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Errors,  where  he  dealt  in  a  masterly  way  with  the 
most  subtle  (]uestions  of  Jaw,  although  quite  witliout  legal  training. 
During  his  term,  in  1822,  there  occurred  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  City  Charter.  Only  one  strictly  appointive  office  now  remained, 
that  of  the  llecorder;  the  Sheriff  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil were  made  elective  by  th(^  citizens,  while  the  Mayor  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  Council.  This  change  of  method  was  the  result  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Council  of  Api)ointment  by  the  State  Constitution  of 
1822,  which  gave  part  of  its  functions  to  the  Governor  and  Senate. 
Mayor  William  I^aulding  was  the  first  to  be  appointed  under  the  new 
rule.  lie  was  a  nephcAv  of  one  of  those  "  incorruptible  patriots  "  who 
declined  Andre's  bribe  when  they  arrested  him  Avith  Arnold's  pai)^^? 
on  his  person.  He  was  born  at  Tarrytown,  the  scene  of  John  Paul- 
ding's exploit,  came  to  Xcav  York  in  1795,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1825  Philip  lione,  the  celebrated  and  wealthy  auctionei^r, 
became  Mayor,  holding  the  place  for  one  year,  when  Paulding  was 
re-appointed,  and  held  it  again  for  tAvo  years.  Among  the  fortunate 
happenings  in  De  Witt  Clinton's  life  must  be  reckoned  that  during  his 
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iuiuiiibeiicy  of  the  Mayor's  office  occurred  the  completion  of  our  pres- 
ent City  Uall.  It  is  a  well-founded  boast  that  there  is  no  finer  public 
e<nticL'  iu  the  United  States,  for  the  grace  of  its  outline,  and  for  adapt- 
etliiess  to  its  uses.  A  pit*miuni  had  been  offered  for  tlie  best  plan, 
wliich  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Macomb  and  Maiigiu.  The  front  and 
sides  are  of  Stockbiidge  marble,  the  rear  until  i-ecently  showed  a  red 
sandstone  surface,  but  it  has  been  veined  and  whitened  to  look  like 
marble.  It  cost  *500.00l».  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  characterless 
monstrosities  which  men  are  putting  up  in  these  days  for  newspaper 
or  business  purposes,  and  which  invade  the  sky  with  fine  disregard  for 
architectural  principles  or  proportions,  completely  destroy  the  pleas- 
ing and  noble  effect  of  this  building.  An  event  in  municipal  affairs 
was  the  first  introduction  of  gas  for  use  in  streets  and  houses  in  the 
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vear  1S25.  The  comi»aiiy  furnishing  it  had  been  incorporated  two 
yeaiTs  before,  but  not  till  May  of  1S2.*>  did  they  begin  to  lay  the  pipes. 
A  line  of  lamps  was  placed  on  b<dh  sides  of  Broadway,  from  Canal 
Street  to  the  Battery.  The  fii-st  company  chartered  was  the  Kew 
York  (laslight  Company,  and  its  field  was  assigned  to  it  south  of 
Oinal  Sti"eet.  In  1^30  the  Manhattan  (ias  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated, and  took  care  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  city.  No.  7  Cherry  Street, 
tlie  home  of  Mr.  Samuel  I.,eggett,  President  of  the  New  York  Gaslight 
Company,  was  the  first  private  residence  to  be  lighted  with  the  new 
illuminator. 

In  1809  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  was  celebrated  by  the  Historical  Society.    They  had  no  hall 
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of  their  own  as  yet,  but  occupied  rooms  in  the  (xovernineut  House  on 
the  site  of  the  old  fort,  which  was  now  the  Custom  House.  The  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  Court  Room  of  the  City  Hall  on  Wall  Street,  on 
September  4,  Governor  Tompkins,  Mayor  Clinton,  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  guests  being  present.  An 
address  was  delivered,  able,  and  interesting.  The  company  next  re- 
paired to  the  City  Hotel  on  Broadway,  where  a  banquet  was  spread, 
the  dishes  being  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  American,  of  an  ancient 
and  homely  kind,  including  succotash  and  some  other  Indian  delica- 
cies. A  great  number  of  toasts  were  given,  Verrazano  being  remem- 
bered, but  not  Gomez.  Another  omission  was  Peter  Minuit,  which 
was  emphasized  by  the  erroneous  sentiment:  "  Walter  van  Twiller. 
the  first  Governor  of  New  Netherland."  Engineer  Simeon  De  Witt 
gave  a  toast  worth  keeping  in  mind  by  a  generation  soon  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world's  activities:  "  May  our  successoi's  a  centun* 
hence  celebrate  the  same  event  which  we  this  day  commemorate." 

It  is  certainly  a  coincidence  that  the  year  1809,  two  hundred  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  our  city,  should  have  been  signalized 
by  the  publication  of  Washington  Irving's  immortal  burlesque  his- 
tory of  that  city,  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  worthy  Diedidch  Knick- 
erbocker. It  was  this  book,  while  setting  all  the  world  a-laughing, 
which  turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  origins  of  their  own 
town,  of  which  they  wei'e  almost  totally  ignorant.  Ii'ving  was  aston- 
ished to  discover  hoAV  few  even  knew  that  New  York  had  ever  bf^n 
called  New  Amsterdam.  The  book  was  published  in  November,  so 
thcit  the  Historical  Society's  celebration  cannot  have  been  the  result 
of  the  interest  awakened  by  its  perusal.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  both  thej-,  by  their  toasts,  and  the  author,  by  his  annals,  dis- 
cover no  acquaintance  with  any  Director  of  New  Netherland  befoi^e 
van  Twiller.  This  was  because  tlieir  only  source  of  infonnation  then 
was  William  Smith's  history.  The  burlesque  was  not  altogether  rel- 
ished, especially  not  by  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time 
occupied  high  social  position.  But  pretty  soon  the  royal  fun  of  the 
book  triumphed  over  everything  else.  Long  afterward  Irving  wrote 
about  the  work:  "  If  it  has  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  our 
early  provincial  history,  it  has  at  least  turned  attention  to  that  his- 
tory and  provoked  research."  It  is  perfectly  true  that  from  that  day 
to  this,  as  a  result  of  the  amusement  or  the  indignation  which  the 
book  has  awakened  in  different  minds,  "  the  forgotten  archives  of  the 
province  have  been  rummaged,  and  the  facts  and  personages  of  the 
olden  time  rescued  from  the  dust  of  oblivion."  But  what  is  especially 
significant  is  the  effect  the  book  has  had  upon  nomenclature  in  the 
city.  In  fact  the  name  of  its  supposed  author  has  been  appropriated 
as  a  convenient  soubriquet.  Even  as  the  United  States  has  its  Uncle 
Jonathan,  so  New  York  City  has  its  Father  Knickerbocker  to  typify 
it,   and   in   raillery   or   caricature   to   picture   forth   the    image  of 
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the  city.  We  may  be  inclined  to  scold  at  times,  and  with  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  or  James  Graham  deplore  that  forefathei's  of  such  excel- 
lent brains  and  world-famous  achievements  should  have  been  so  sadly 
robbed  of  their  good  name,  being  held  up  to  ridicule  as  misshapen  in 
body,  and  hopelessly  stupid;  yet  do  we  agree  with  Irving's  own  con- 
elusion  when  he  says:  **  When  1  find,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  forty 
years,  this  haphazard  production  of  my  youth  still  cherished  among 
them,  when  1  find  its  very  name  a  '  household  word,'  and  used  to  give 
the  home  stamp  to  everything  recommended  for  populai'  acceptation, 
such  as  Knickerbocker  societies,  Knickerbocker  insurance  companies, 
Knickerbocker  steamboats,  Knickerbocker  omnibuses,  Knicker- 
bocker bread,  and  Knickerbocker  ice,  and  when  I  find  Xew  Yorkers 
of  Dutch  descent  priding  themselves  upon  being  '  genuine  Knicker- 
bockers,' 1  please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that  1  have  struck  the 
right  chord  .  .  .  that  I  have  opened  a  vein  of  pleasant  associa- 
tions and  quaint  characteristics  peculiar  to  my  native  place,  and 
which  its  inhabitants  will  not  willingly  suffer  to  pass  away." 

The  year  1809  was  again  made  memorable  by  the  death  in  this  city 
of  the  famous  or  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  as  people  may  choose  to 
call  him.  lie  had  been  a  sincere  friend  of  America,  and  his  "  Rights 
of  Man  "  had  roused  the  world  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  matter  of  government.  He  had  been  rescued  from  the 
fickle  guillotine,  which  decapitated  friends  and  foes  of  human  liberty 
as  the  whim  took  it,  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  United  States, 
through  Gouverneur  Morris,  then  its  represent«ative  in  Paris.  About 
the  year  1801  he  came  to  this  country,  while  his  friend  and  admirer 
(and  perhaps  disciple),  Jefferson,  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Grant  Thorburn,  the  seedsman,  called  upon  him  at  the  City  Hotel 
soon  after  his  ari'ival,  to  satisfv  a  curiositv  he  had  to  see  the  much- 
talked-of  man,  and  in  spite  of  his  horror  of  atheism,  was  led  in  a  mo- 
ment of  human  sympathy  to  grasp  his  proffered  hand.  But  the 
worthy  Grant  was  precentor  and  clerk  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Cedar  Street,  where  no  profane  ariificial  musical  instru- 
ment was  permitted  to  assist  the  congregation  in  singing  the  Psalms 
of  David.  For  this  act  of  friendliness  toward  an  infidel  he  was  sus- 
pended from  oflSce  for  three  months.  When  Paine's  health  began  to 
fail  he  was  taken  out  into  the  country  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  lived 
in  a  house  midwav  between  Grove  and  Barrow  in  Bleecker  Street, 
until  May  29, 1809.  He  was  then  removed  for  greater  privacy'  or  com- 
fort (the  other  was  a  boarding-house)  to  a  house  in  Grove  Street,  half- 
way between  Bleecker  (then  Herring)  Street  and  Fourth,  about  where 
No.  59  would  now  be.    Here  he  died  on  June  8, 1809. 

Some  mention  has  alreadv  been  made  of  the  succession  of  severe 
winters  in  1817-18  and  1820-21.  In  the  former  winter  persons  crossed 
over  from  Flushing  to  Biker's  Island  with  a  horse  and  sleigh.  In  the 
latter  the  Long  Island  Sound  was  crossed  from  Sand's  Point  to  the 
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opposite  shore,  eight  miles  distant.  The  Bay  and  both  river's  were 
solid  surfaces  of  ice,  upon  which  people  disported  on  skates  and  with 
horses  and  sleighs  as  if  they  were  on  terra  firma.  Tents  were  put  up 
for  serving  refreshments,  roasted  chiins,  oysters,  hot  milk,  or  stronger 
liquors.  An  attempt  was  made  to  roast  a  whole  ox,  but  the  tires  were 
too  much  even  for  the  thickness  of  the  ice  that  then  prevailed.  A  sad 
feature  of  these  hard  winters  was  the  suffering  among  the  poor;  fuel 
and  provisions  rose  to  very  high  figures  for  that  time.  Best  beef  at 
12  1-2  cents,  veal  at  10  cents  per  pound,  potatoes,  56  cents  per  baird, 
would  not  be  deemed  oppressive  to-day,  but  it  was  too  much  for  the 
incomes  or  wages  of  those  times,  and  the  benevolent  needed  to  exert 
themselves  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  indigent. 

In  the  way  of  theatrical  entertainments  the  city  had  been  gettiiig 
upon  a  higher  level  with  its  increasing  wealth.    On  January  29, 1796^ 
the  Park  Theater  had  been  opened.    It  was  erected  on  Park  Bow, 
between  Ann  and  Beekman  streets,  which  was  somew^hat  out  of  the 
way,  but  no  more  so  than  St.  Paul's  and  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
churches  in  its  vicinity.    The  prejudice  against  the  theater  was  gnd* 
ually  lessening.    It  had  been  made  a  complaint  against  Washington 
that  he  had  too  frequently  attended  the  old  playhouse  in  John  Street 
The  Park  Theater  began  to  present  to  New  York  audiences  such 
names  as  those  of  Kean  and  Booth,  and  Wallack  and  Matthews.    If 
we  examine  the  list  of  plays  that  were  here  given  at  successiye  setr 
sons,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  frequently  recur  Sheridan's  plajB 
("  School  for  Scandal,"  ''  The  Rivals '%  and  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  while  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  comparatively  raie. 
On  May  25,  1820,  the  l^ark  Theater  was  completely  destroyed  by  Are. 
But  it  had  a  neighbor  living  within  sight  of  it,  on  the  corner  of  Vesey 
Street  and  BroadAvay,  where  the  Astor  House  now  stands,  who  had 
an  intense  love  of  the  drama,  so  that  he  was  known  as  '^  Theater 
Jack,"  and  he  had  a  very  long  purse.    This  was  John  Jacob  Astor. 
He  and  a  Mr.  Beekman  furnished  the  necessary  funds  for  rebuildingy 
and  it  was  soon  ready  again  for  business,  but  the  yellow  fever  put  it 
out  of  people's  hearts  to  be  amused,  and  the  plays  languished  for  a 
while.    In  1825  the  patrons  were  first  treated  to  Italian  Opera,  whaoi 
Sipnorina  Garcia,  later  better  known  as  Madame  Malibran,  sang  ia 
"  II  Barbiere  di  Seviplia."    She  was  then  but  seventeen  years  old. 

Meantime  emipvation,  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  by  i>eople  of 
all  classes,  the  growing  obliteration  of  class  distinctions  with  ijie  eat-. 
tension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the  lifting  to  high  positions  by  voten  nf 
the  populace  those  who  had  never  dared  aspire  to  walk  on  planeH  sii 
elevated,  were  having  their  effects  upon  the  social  conditions  of  tfi^ 
city.  As  Mr.  Theodore  Boosevelt  justly  observes:  "  With  the  close  of 
the  w^ar,  the  beginning  of  immigration  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  radically  democratic  State  Constitution,  the  history  of 
old  New  York  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  that  of  the 
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modern  city,  with  its  totally  dififerent  conditions,  to  have  begun."  It 
was  a  period  of  transition.  Old  New  York  was  gone,  the  later  New 
York  had  not  yet  come,  for,  as  he  remarks  again:  "  There  was  still  nu 
widespread  and  grinding  poverty,  and  there  were  no  colossal  fortunes. 
The  conditions  of  civic  or  municipal  life  then  were  in  no  w^ay  akin  to 
what  they  are  now,  and  none  of  the  tremendous  problems  with  w^hicli 
we  must  now  grapple  had  at  that  time  arisen."  For  one  thing,  the 
population  was  not  yet  so  enormous,  nor  yet  so  heterogeneous.  In 
1810  New  York  had  nearly  reached  the  100,000  mark;  in  1820  the  pop- 
ulation was  123,706;  in  1825, 166,086.  She  had  passed  the  other  great 
cities  beyond  all  catching  up.  In  1820  Boston  numbered  23,000,  and 
Baltimore  63,000.  Philadelphia  in  1810  was  about  equal  to  New 
York;  in  1820  it  had  only  108,000. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BECOMING   THE    COMMERCIAL    CAPITAL. 

N  1825  New  York  was  already  the  leading  city  in  population 
of  that  Union  of  which  it  had  once  been  the  civil  capital. 
It  was  approaching  more  and  more  the  character  of  the  city 
after  which  it  was  originally  named,  and  the  impress  of 
whose  genius  was  early  stamped  upon  it.  Amsterdam  had  never 
been  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  Republic  as  a  seat  of  its  government. 
Even  the  Provincial  Legislature  had  made  The  Hague  its  capital,  as  it 
was  also  the  capital  of  the  States-General  or  Congress  of  all  the 
United  Netherlands.  But  from  very  early  times  Amsterdam  had  been 
the  metropolis  of  Holland,  the  queen  of  its  commerce,  and  it  is  so  at 
this  day.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  while  New  York  had 
now  assumed  the  precise  character  of  Amsterdam,  it  also  approached 
it  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1827  our  city  passed  the  two 
hundred  thousand  mark,  and  that  was  about  the  population  of  the 
Dutch  metropolis  then.  Its  utmost  number  now  is  not  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  a  figure  that  was  reached  by  her  for- 
m(»r  namesake  about  the  vear  1845. 

Taking  our  stand  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  the  end  of 
which  New  York  will  rank  as  the  second  citv  in  the  world  for  size  and 
population,  it  is  instructive  to  make  a  comparison  between  it  and 
other  great  cities  of  the  world  as  exhibiting  t\w  rapidity  wherewith 
our  city  has  attained  its  conspicuous  position.  In  1801  there  was 
l)robably  as  vast  a  collection  of  ])eople  in  Pekin  as  now;  certainly  it 
must  have  had  its  millions.  But  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  impenetrable 
distance  of  China's  past  history.  Paris  was  a  city  immensely  more 
populous  than  little  New  York  with  its  sixty  thousand  souls.  But 
Paris  was  so  deh^table  a  citv  in  tlu*  vears  35.^)  to  ;{()1  A.I).,  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  loved  it  as  his  favorite  residence  above 
any  place  in  the  Roman  dominions.  Berlin,  now  with  its  million  and 
more,  was  then  an  important  place,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe. 
It  had  been  a  capital  since  1163.  Amsterdam  in  the  first  year  of  this 
century  greatly  outnumbered  as  yet  its  municipal  god-daughter.  But 
it  had  had  the  chance  of  growing  to  its  then  supc^rior  proportions  dur- 
ing nearly  six  centuries,  having  been  founded  in  1203.  Finally,  Lon- 
don, to  which  alone  New  York  is  now  second,  was  alreadv  jjreat  in 
1801.    It  covered  forty  square  miles  of  territory,  and  contained  a  pop- 
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ulation  of  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  it  had  a  history 
counting  by  eighteen  centuries,  going  back  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Here  was  this  little  nity  on  a  mere  point  of  Manhattan  Island,  and 
still  within  eight  years  of  celebrating  the  second  centennial  of  the  dis- 
covery of  her  verv  site,  vet  destined  to  outstrip  all  but  one  of  these 
ancient  municipalities  and  capitals,  and  to  come  dangerously  near 
that  one  also  before  she  and  thev  would  be  another  century  old. 

The  most  notable  circumstance  in  the  city's  history  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i)eriod  we  are  now  considering  is  the  stimulus  to  commer- 
cial activity  derived  from  the  opening  and  the  operation  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  and  the  facilities  for  communication  afford^nl 
by  steamboats.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  done  on  these 
canals  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that  the  tolls  collected  on 
imports  conveyed  to  New  York  by  means  of  their  waters  amounted  in 
182G  to  $762,000,  and  in  1827  to  |J859,000.  These  brought  to  the  em- 
porium at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  natural  and  only  outlet  to  the 
marts  of  the  world,  all  that  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  miniujr 
enterprise  was  doing  in  the  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the 
immense  inland  seas.  While  the  many  steamship  lines  plying  now 
between  towns  all  along  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Albany,  and  our  city: 
as  well  as*  those  connecting  with  New  Brunswick  and  other  towns 
in  New  Jersey,  and  with  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  New 
England  States  by  means  of  the  convenient,  practically  inland 
navigation  of  the  Sound;  kept  on  pouring  the  products  of  the  soil, 
and  of  skillful  human  hands,  increasingly  into  the  markets  and 
shops  and  shipping  of  New  York.  It  was  thus  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  its  present  unrivaled  position  as  the  (lueen  not  only  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Union,  but  indeed  of  that  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  Nature's  purpose,  manifested  in  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages accumulated  so  lavishly  in  and  around  the  city,  was  getting 
its  fulfillment  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  that  men  had  ever  dared 
to  indulge. 

The  year  1827  should  be  remembered  and  honored  as  a  "  red-letter  " 
year  in  the  history  of  the  State,  as  it  caused  to  disappear  forever  from 
the  purlieus  of  the  city  the  blot  upon  liberty  which  had  aroused  the 
scorn  of  nations  less  free  than  we  were.  In  this  year  vanished  forever 
the  last  vestiges  of  negro  slavery.  The  abolition  of  this  evil  and  this 
scandal,  long  ])repar(Ml  for  in  our  State,  came  to  its  consummation 
then.  It  is  both  curious  and  sad  to  see  how  the  friends  of  a  cause 
may  sometimes  inflict  upon  it  the  greatest  harm.  It  should  not  at 
this  late  date  especially  be  forgotten  that  measures  to  check  the  evil 
of  slavery,  and  the  denunciations  of  it  as  an  evil,  came  first  from  men 
of  Virginia.  Josiah  Parker,  Theodoric  Bland,  and  James  Madison 
all  supported  a  bill  in  Congress  imposing  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  on 
every  slave  imported.  Parker's  words  were  that  he  hoped  Congn^ss 
"  would  do  all  in  their  i)ower  to  restore  to  human  nature  its  ancient 
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privileges;  to  wipe  otf  if  possible  the  stigma  under  which  America 
labored;  to  tlo  away  with  the  inconsistenej  in  our  priuciples  justly 
charged  upon  us,  and  to  show  by  our  actions  the  purer  beneficence  of 
the  doctrine  held  out  to*  the  world  iu  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." It  is  the  opinion  of  so  good  an  authority  as  ilonrure  D.  Con- 
way that "  had  the  ten  didlare'  import  duty  on  negroes  been  adopted, 
American  history  might  have  been  less  tragical."  But  what  defeated 
the  measure?  The  strenuous  opposition  of  two  very  strong  anti-sla%'- 
ery  advocates  from  New  England.  One,  Koger  Sherman,  of  Connec- 
ticut, could  not  ^et  himself  to  consent  "  to  the  insertion  of  human 
beings  as  a  subject  of  import  among  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise." 
This  was  mere  seiitimentaliKm,  as  it  was  ali-eady  the  fact  that  they 
were  so  regarded,  and  a  heavy  duty  might  have  so  discoii raged  the 
practice  as  to  iiave 
taken  them  eventu- 
ally out  of  that  cate- 
gory, sparing  a  traffic 
continued  for  another 
half  dozen  decades, 
aud  the  expenditure 
of  the  blood  and  lives 
of  a  million  citizens  in 
the  end.  Fislier  Ames 
advanced  the  objec- 
tion of  the  modern 
Prohibitionist  w  h  o 
would  rather  let  a 
gigantic  evil  go  prac- 
tically unmolested, 
uni-estricted,  or  un- 
punished by  an  enor- 
mous   peeuniary    fine. 

than  by  a  license  be  supposed  to  consider  it  a  legitimate  business.  He 
'*  detested  slavery  from  his  soul,  biit  had  some  doubts  whether  im- 
posing a  duty  on  sucli  importation  would  not  have  an  appearance  of 
countenancing  the  practice."  The  duty  might  have  put  it  out  of  all 
eouutenaiM-e  or  existence  before  cotton  became  king.  After  that  en- 
thronement, together  with  the  apotheosis  of  the  dollar,  slaves  could 
not  be  taxed  out  of  existence  any  longer.  Only  blood  could  then  wipe 
out  the  stain. 

It  is  pleasant  to  bring  forwanl  once  more  the  name  of  that  noblest 
of  New  York's  sons,  John  Jay.  in  connection  witli  tlie  action  of  our 
State  upon  this  matter.  Among  the  most  honorable  titles  by  which 
he  was  known  at  the  French  capital  was  that  of  "  ami  den  nuirs.'^  friend 
of  the  blacks.  Under  his  active  stimulus  a  society  was  organized  in 
New  York  for  the  "  llanumission  of  Slaves."  as  early  as  1785.    Jay 
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was,  of  course,  elected  president;  John  Murray,  who  led  in  the  school 
movement  in  1805,  was  its  treasurer.  Its  first  quarterly  meeting  was 
held  on  May  12,  at  the  famous  Tontine  Coffee  House  in  Wall  Street. 
The  progress  the  society  made  in  dissemi,nating  its  ideas  may  be 
judged  from  a  letter  Jay  wrote  to  an  English  sympathizer  in  1788: 
"  By  the  laws  of  this  State,''  he  said,  "  masters  may  now  liberate 
healthy  slaves  of  a  proper  age  without  giving  security  that  they  shall 
not  become  a  parish  charge,  and  the  exportation  as  well  as  impona- 
tion  of  them  is  prohibited.  The  State  has  also  manumitted  such  as 
became  its  property  by  confiscation;  and  we  have  reason  to  expect 
that  the  maxim  that  every  man,  of  whatever  color,  is  to  be  presumed 
to  be  free,  until  the  contrary  be  shown,  will  prevail  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  Manumission  daily  beccmies  more  common  among  us,  and 
the  treatment  which  slaves  in  general  meet  with  in  this  State  is  very 
little  different  from  that  of  other  servants."  It  was  again  at  the  in- 
stance of  Jay,  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  State,  that  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  a  near  friend  of  his,  in  January,  1796,  calling  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  killed  in  committee,  a  tie  vote  there  hav- 
ing drawn  the  chairman's  casting  vote  against  it.  The  cause  could 
afford  to  wait,  and  its  patience,  as  well  as  perseverance,  was  rewarded 
by  success  three  years  later.  In  April,  1799,  a  bill  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  State  of  New  York  passed  the  Legislature  and  was  not  slow  in 
receiving  the  signature  of  Governor  Jay.  It  provided  that  all  chil- 
dren born  after  July  4,  1799,  should  be  free,  but  they  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  families  to  which  they  belonged  until  they 
were  twenty-eight  years  old,  if  males,  and  twenty-five,  if  females;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  earlier  provision  was  again  emphasizeil  that 
no  slaves  should  be  exported  from  the  State.  This  would  have  pla<M*d 
beyond  all  legal  restraints  on  the  part  of  ownei-s  or  employei*s  the 
male  children  born  in  1799  in  the  year  1827,  and  females  in  1824,  while 
those  bom  in  successive  years  thereafter  might  still  have  borne  the 
species  of  mild  thraldom  which  was  wont  to  hold  apprentices.  But 
all  became  free  in  1827.  Daniel  I).  Tompkins,  Governor  of  the  State 
in  1817,  recommended  to  the  Legislature  that  it  empower  him  to 
make  a  declaration  of  emancipation  for  the  State.  The  Legislature 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  passed  a  bill  giving  the  Governor  the 
power  to  declare  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  should  be  free 
on  and  after  July  4,  1827.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  negro's 
life-long  and  industrious  friend,  ex-Governor  John  Jay,  was  then  still 
living.  He  had  retired  from  active  politics  at  the  exj3iration  of  his 
second  term  as  Governor  in  1800.  Some  time  before  that  he  had 
caused  to  be  built  a  comfortable  country  house  at  Bedford,  on  some 
of  the  van  Gortlandt  property  inherited  through  his  mother,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Bronx  Biver,  some  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greater 
N(^w  York.  Here,  unhappily,  Mrs.  Jay  died  after  a  residence  of  onlv  a 
few  months,  in  1801.    But  Jay  himself  was  spared  for  many  a  year  of 
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peaceful  life  until  1829,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  83.  Not  among 
the  least  of  the  satisfactions  which  were  permitted  to  crown  so  noble 
and  useful  a  career  must  have  been  the  declaration  proclaiming  free- 
dom to  slaves  in  1817,  when  he  was  already  old,  and  finally  to  survive 
till  that  happy  day  arrived,  in  1827,  when  the  glorious  Fourth  was 
celebrated  in  New  York  by  a  deed  than  which  none  could  have  been 
more  fitting — ^the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  borders  of  the  State. 

There  were  a  succession  of  semi-centennials  coming  on  about  this 
period,  just  as  in  our  day  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept  charged  with 
patriotic  electricity  by  centennials  of  the  same  historic  .occasions. 
The  semi-centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  cele- 
brated with  especial  eclat  in  1826.  Great  preparations  had  been  made 
for  it  eveiTwhere,  and  New  York  was  festive  and  brilliant  in  patriotic 
colors,  with  dinners  and  toasts  and  parades  galore.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  rejoicing  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  author  of 
the  Declaration,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  it,  John  Adams,  were  still  living.  New 
York  had  its  own  John  Jav  still  with  it,  who  had  been  a  member  with 
Adams  of  the  Congress  of  1774;  but  Jay's  health  and  the  infirmities 
of  age  would  not  permit  him  to  be  a  participator  in  any  of  the  public 
exercises.  A  day  or  two  later  and  the  country  became  aware  of  a 
more  remarkable  circumstance  still.  Both  Jefferson  and  Adams  had 
died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration.  Jefferson  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Virginia  at  fifty  minutes  past  noon,  and  Adams 
at  his  home  in  Massachusetts  late  that  same  afternoon.  Almost  his 
last  words  were  "  Jefferson  survives,''  but  we  know  now  he  did  not. 
Adams  had  not  quite  attained  his  ninety-first  birthday,  Jefferson  had 
passed  his  eighty-third.  Adams  was  only  three  years  and  a  half 
younger  than  Washington.  Had  the  latter  lived  till  this  auspicious 
day  he  would  have  been  ninety-three.  In  1832  the  centennial  of  his 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  special  honors  in  New  York,  the  whole 
of  the  militia  and  the  militarv'  stationed  near  marching  in  a  grand 
parade.  And  two  years  later,  in  1834,  similar  honoi's  were  paid  to 
Washington's  friend — the  highest  title  he  coveted,  and  cherished  be- 
yond all  insignia  of  nobility — Lafayette,  who  died  on  May  20  of  that 
year.  On  June  26,  by  order  of  the  ('ommon  Council,  all  the  city  build- 
ings were  draped  in  mourning,  and  many  private  residences  showed  a 
similar  respect.  A  procession,  civil  and  military,  marched  from  the 
City  Hall  to  Castle  Garden,  carrying  in  state  the  urn  which  had 
served  the  same  purpose  at  the  funeral  exercises  in  honor  of  Washing- 
ton in  1799.  At  Castle  Garden  an  oration  was  delivered  on  the  life  of 
the  illustrious  dead;  after  which,  in  the  evening,  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion was  organized  again  carrying  the  urn  in  its  midst. 

The  yellow  fever  had  made  its  last  visit  as  a  generally  exterminat- 
ing scourge  in  1822  and  1823.  The  quarantine  arrangements  then  in- 
stituted, directed  chiefly  against  the  West  Indian  and  South  Ameri- 
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-can  ports,  as  well  as  the  ports  of  States  of  our  own  Union  bordering 
on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  fearful  disease 
from  our  shores  since.    But  the  limited  experience  of  our  quarantine 
service  was  not  proof  against  a  visitor  equally  insidious  and  fatal, 
coming  from  a  totally  different  direction.    This  was  the  Asiatic  Chol- 
era, which  paid  its  fli-st  unhappy  visit  to  our  city  in  the  year  1832.    It 
is  still  remembered  where  it  made  its  first  appearance,  a  house  in 
CJherry   Street,   near  James,   and   the   fateful    date   was   June   25. 
The  next  week  the  alarm  had  become  universal,  and  the  exodus 
toward  the  open   portions  of  the  island   began   again,   as  it   had 
been  ten  years  before.    A  special  council  composed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  medical  profession  was  api>ointed  to  deal  spe- 
cially with  the  disease,  and  to  organize  precautionary^  measures.  Four 
or  five  hospitals  were  improvised,  where  patients  could  be  treated 
with  greater  convenience  and  better  effect  than  in  their  own  homes, 
!  80  that  of  the  two  thousand  persons  cared  for  only  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  died.    The  scourge  lasted  from  June  25  to  September  1,  when  a 
fortunate  early  frost  destroyed  the  disease  germs  floating  in  the  air. 
The  date  July  21  is  marked  as  indicating  the  height  of  the  infliction, 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  having  been  reported,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  also  occurring  on  that  one  day.    The  total  number 
of  cases  throughout  the  whole  alarming  period  was  set  down  at  5,835, 
;  of  which  nearly  three  thousand  resulted  fatally.    It  did  not  seem  so 
j  easy  to  cope  with  this  epidemic  as  with  the  yellow  fever  at  quaran- 
j.  tine,  for  while  the  latter  had  been  successfully  barred  out,  the  Asiatic 
*  Cholera  defied  its  watchfulness  several  times  since  this  the  first  ap- 
pearance.    Two  years  later  it  was  again  in  the  city,  although  not 
claiming  many  victims.    But  in  1849  it  came  back  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  ever,  and  in  1855  it  repeated  its  ravages.    It  was  supposed 
to  keep  its  germs  in  reserve  within  the  city  and  to  develop  them  under 
the  favorable  conditions  that  so  often  prevailed  in  those  days  of  primi- 
tive sanitary  provisions.     Hence  (luarantine  was  at  a  decid(Hl  disad- 
vantage at  its  outpost  by  the  sea. 

In  every  century  of  its  brief  existence  the  fii*e  fiend  has  found  occa- 
sion to  sweep  desolation  over  the  city  on  ^Manhattan  Island.  In  the 
document  that  affords  us  the  first  intimate  glimpse  into  the  internal 
and  everyday  affairs  of  the  colony,  describing  things  as  they  were  in 
1628,  we  alreadv  read  of  a  fire  that  had  carried  awav  several  of  the 
frail  huts,  with  their  sides  of  bark  and  roofs  of  straw.  When  a  better 
and  more  prosperous  condition  was  realized,  the  people  by  the  strange 
cnstom  of  having  wooden  chimneys  and  thatched  roofs,  invited  calam- 
ity, which  came  often  enough.  The  misei*y  of  war  was  enhanced  by  a 
fierce  conflagration  when  the  British  had  but  barely  taken  possession 
of  the  city  in  1776,  and  over  four  hundred  buildings  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Two  years  later  a  fire  swept  away  fifty  houses  near  the  water 
front  between  Coenties  Slip  and  Broad  Street.    In  1811  there  was  a 
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considerable  fire  which  nearly  involved  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Beekman  Street  and  Park  Row,  but  which  was  saved  bv 
the  coolness  and  agility  of  a  sjiilor,  who  climbed  the  tapering  steeple 
and  dashed  out  the  fire  that  had  started  with  his  hat.  But  the  most 
tremendous  calamity  of  that  kind  which  ever  visited  New  York  was 
what  is  still  referred  to  as  the  "  Great  Fire  of  1835." 

At  about  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  De- 
cember IfJ,  fire  and  smoke  were  seen  to  come  from  a  five-story  house 
at  28  Merchant  (now  Hanover)  Street,  the  little  thoroughfare  that 
runs  with  a  slight  bend  from  Wall  Street  to  Hanover  Square.    This 
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was  about  opposite  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  pn'sent  Tustom  House.  It  was  an  ideal  time  for  a  confla- 
gration; for  weveral  days  the  theniHimeter  had  ranged  below  zero, 
making  it  alincwt  impossible  to  procui-e  water,  and  on  the  night  in 
question  a  fierce  gale  was  blowing.  Across  the  narrow  street  the  fire 
soon  leaped  to  the  Merchants'  Kxchange,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  in  the  counti-y  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  corner-stone 
had  been  laid  in  1S25.  and  in  1827  it  had  been  dedicated  to  its  useful 
purjwses.  It  was  three  lofty  stories  in  height,  with  an  attic  and  base- 
ment.   The  front  on  Wall  Street  and  that  on  Garden  Sti-eet  (callc<l 
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Exchange  Place  from  it)  was  over  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  built  of 
marble.  The  first  and  second  stories  were  modeled  after  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  in  Ionia,  and  were  of  the  Ionic  order.  A  portico  in  the 
form  of  an  elliptical  recess  gave  entrance  to  the  building  on  the  Wall 
Street  front,  a  row  of  four  columns  thirty  feet  high  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  each  composed  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  adorning  the 
front  of  the  portico.  On  the  roof  rose  a  cupola  sixty  feet  high,  sup- 
ported within  by  columns,  making  a  rotunda  in  the  center.  This  was 
the  Exchange  floor,  the  room  measuring  seventy-five  feet  in  length, 
fifty  feet  in  width,  and  forty-two  in  height.  The  New  York  merchants 
in  appropriate  remembrance  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  commerce 
of  his  country  by  Alexander  llamilton,  had  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  rotunda  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  the  statesman,  sculptured  by 
the  artist  Ball  Hughes.  It  towered  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  room,  pedestal  and  all. 

The  vast  crowds  summoned  by  the  alarm  of  fire  stood  by  in  mute 
Kelplessness  as  this  magnificent  palace,  reared  as  a  fane  of  indus- 
try, the  pride  of  the  whole  city,  crumbled  to  pieces  before  their  eyes. 
The  interior  was  soon  revealed,  and  the  noble  marble  features  of 
Hamilton  seen  to  rise  above  a  sea  of  flames  around  it,  but  ere  long  the 
fierce  heat  swallowed  it  up  in  the  universal  destruction.  Almost  ad- 
joining the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  Garden  Street,  or  Exchange 
Place,  stood  the  old  South  Keformed  Church.  Into  its  front  had  been 
built  the  old  stone  saved  from  the  church  in  the  foil  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  the  time  of  the  Negro  Plot  in  1741,  recording  that 
Director  William  Kieft  had  caused  the  congregation  to  build  it.  It 
seemed  that  the  fire-fiend  was  detennined  the  testy  little  (Governor's 
only  good  deed  should  not  have  any  memorial  of  it  for  posterity,  for 
the  church  was  the  next  victim  of  the  flames,  and  was  hopelessly  de- 
stroyed, never  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins.  The  course  of  the  wind 
kept  the  fire  from  striking  across  to  the  northern  side  of  Wall  Street, 
thus  saving  the  banks  and  the  old  City  Hall,  where  the  Custom  House 
was  then  building.  On  the  south  side  of  Wall  Street  the  progress  of 
the  fire  was  toward  the  East  River.  Along  five  streets,  William,  Han- 
over, Pearl,  Water,  and  Front,  the  flames  were  driven  southward  by  the 
fierce  wind,  carrying  stores,  warehouses,  everything  before  them.  On 
the  open  space  at  Hanover  Square  goods  of  all  kinds  were  piled  high 
in  the  center  by  the  merchants  in  the  vicinity,  but  there  was  no  escape 
from  such  an  avalanche  of  fire  as  was  now  approaching.  The  fire 
came  traveling  toward  it  from  William,  Hanover,  and  Pearl  streets, 
and  the  costly  pile  of  silks,  satins,  laces,  cashmere  shawls,  and  all  was 
soon  consumed.  The  fire  then  rushed  on  beyond  and  ravaged  Pearl 
and  the  streets  east  of  it  as  far  as  Coenties  Slip.  Stone  Street  was 
made  into  an  avenue  of  flame,  and  some  buildings  in  Broad  Street 
were  attacked.  Since  water  failed,  gunpowder  was  tried,  hoping  to 
stop  the  flre  by  desolating  houses  in  front  of  it  and  making  spaces  it 
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could  not  leap  across.  But  gunpowder  was  not  to  be  bad  in  tbe  city, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  was  brougbt  from  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brook- 
lyn. Before  tbe  fire  was  finally  checked  seventeen  compact  city 
blocks  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business  portion  (then  perhaps  mainly 
the  drygoods  district)  had  been  reduced  to  utter  i-uin.  Six  hundred 
and  ninety-three  buildings  had  succumbed  to  the  flames.  On  Front 
Street  no  less  than  eighty  had  been  destroyed;  on  South,  seventy -six; 
on  Pearl,  seventy-nine;  on  Water,  seventj-six;  on  Exchange  Place, 
sixty-two.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than  eighteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Some  of  the  individual  losses  were  overwhelming; 
one  merchant  had  on  hand  three  hundred  thousand  dollai*s'  worth  of 
silks,  of  which  not  a  dollar  was  saved;  another  lost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  teas  and  brandies.  Mr.  Stephen  Whitney  suffered  a 
loss  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Curious  and  thrilling  inci- 
dents are  still  borne  in  mind  by  old  residents  whose  youthful  eyes 
looked  in  horror  upon  the  awful  spectacle.  At  one  time  the  East 
River  was  on  fire,  threatening  destruction  to  the  shipping.  At  the 
head  of  Coenties  Slip  a  lot  of  barrels  had  been  piled  up  containing  tur- 
pentine. As  the  fire  struck  them  the  barrels  burst  and  the  burning 
fluid  ran  into  the  river,  floating  and  burning  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  One  tells  of  a  brave  effort  on  the  part  of  an  otticer  and 
some  sailors  from  the  Navv  Y'ard  to  save  the  statue  of  Hamilton 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Exchange.  Kopes  were  thrown  around  it 
and  the  attempt  was  nearly  crowned  with  success  when  a  cry 
went  up  that  the  roof  was  falling,  and  the  brave  fellows  barely 
escaped  being  buried  in  the  ruins.  Another  eyewitness  has  a 
story  of  the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  a  noble  old  sycamore  tree, 
which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Beaver  and  William  streets,  on  the  prem- 
ises of  ex-ilavor  CadwalladcM-  D.  Colden.  It  stood  unharmed  with 
ruin  all  around  it.  A  circumstance  remembered  with  much  gratifica- 
tion was  the  help  afforded  by  the  then  infant  enterprise  of  the  rail- 
road. A  locomotive  rushed  from  Jersev  Citv  to  Newark  carrvinj?  the 
news  of  the  disaster,  and  forthwith  returned  drawing  a  train  of  flat 
cars  with  fire  engines,  less  than  an  hour  afterward.  The  fire  was 
finally  checked  in  its  career  in  the  wide  space  at  Coenties  Slip,  in- 
creased materially  by  blowing  up  a  few  houses  in  the  vicinity  with 
gunpowder.  Not  too  much  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  action  of 
Captain  Mix  and  a  party  of  sailors  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who,  in 
the  coolest  manner,  carried  about  kegs  of  powder  through  showers  of 
sparks,  and  near  the  roaring  flames,  covered  only  with  tarpaulin  or 
pea  jackets.  Sixteen  hours  steadily  had  the  fire  lasted,  and  it  was 
now  far  past  noon  of  Thursday,  December  17,  but  for  some  days 
streams  of  water  had  to  be  poured  upon  the  hot  and  smoldering  re- 
mains. The  scene  of  the  fire  was  a  ghastly  sight;  nothing  but  parts  of 
walls  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  and  storehouses  of  the  city  re- 
mained standing.    Scores  of  the  richest  men  were  ruined,  many  fami- 
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lies  of  opulence  reduced  to  penury.  And  now  also  came  into  play  the 
baser  elements  of  human  nature.  At  the  peril  of  their  lives  a  swarm 
of  thieves  set  themselves  to  rummaging  among  the  seething  ruins. 
Over  ninety  men  were  arrested  during  the  night  while  the  fire  was 
still  at  its  worst,  caught  in  the  act  of  removing  articles  of  value  placed 
in  the  street  for  safe  keeping.  Two  hundred  were  taken  the  day  after, 
and  more  as  the  days  went  on,  till  police  courts  and  prisons  could  no 
longer  hold  the  hordes  of  miscreants.  And  amid  the  crimes  likely  to 
suggest  themselves  at  such  moments  of  fearful  excitement,  we  do  not 
wonder  there  w  as  one  precisely  in  line  w  ith  what  was  going  on.  One 
wretch  was  caught  actually  trying  to  set  on  fire  a  house  on  the  corner 
of  Stone  and  Broad  streets.  It  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  marines,  who  formed  a  cordon  of  sentinels  along  the 
water  front  from  Fulton  to  Wall  street  ferries,  and  up  Wall  as  far  as 
the  ruins  of  the  Exchange.  They  stood  with  fi^ed  bayonets  ready  to 
drive  back  robbers  from  the  afflicted  district,  or  prevent  the  escape  of 
those  from  within  their  ranks.  Upon  official  investigation  the  nearest 
conclusion  that  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  that 
a  gas-pipe  in  the  store  at  28  Merchant  (Hanover)  Street  must  have 
sprung  a  leak,  and  the  escaping  gas  set  on  fire  by  live  coals  in  an  open 
grate  or  stove;  for  it  was  remembered  by  some  that  they  had  heard  a 
sound  as  of  an  explosion  proceed  from  the  building  at  that  number. 
Even  in  her  very  calamity  New  York  found  the  proof  of  her  greatness, 
the  evidence  that  she  was  already  the  head  and  center  of  the  com- 
merce and  finance  of  the  nation.  "  The  artisan  and  manufacturer," 
so  says  a  chronicler  whose  connections  are  with  other  cities  than  our 
own,  "  in  almost  every  district  of  the  United  States,  however  remote, 
were  irretrievably  involved.  Indeed,  every  species  of  business  and 
every  ramification  of  trade  throughout  the  Union  were  seriously  af- 
fected. It  was  the  fountain-head  that  had  been  so  dreadfully  rav- 
aged, and  the  whole  nation  felt  the  shock." 

As  if  naturally  drawn  to  a  place  which  was  assuming  this  promi- 
nent and  unquestioned  leadership  in  finance.  New  York  in  1829  was 
honored  by  being  adopted  as  the  residence  of  one  who  has  been  called 
the  greatest  financier  this  country  has  ever  produced  after  Hamilton. 
This  was  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  Jefferson,  and  held  that  office  until  under  Madison  in 
1811  he  felt  constrained  to  resign  it  on  account  of  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion  with  his  chief  in  the  matter  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  a  strenuous,  perhaps  even 
bitter,  opponent  of  Hamilton,  but  on  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  finance  he  could  not  but  be  in  accord  with  that  master  mind.  Curi- 
ously enough,  neither  of  these  men  were  natives  of  the  United  States, 
and  both  were  of  French  extraction,  Gallatin  being  a  French  Swiss, 
born  in  Geneva.  Gallatin  had  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the 
United  States  Senate  when  quite  young;  he  had  traveled  extensively 
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in  Europe,  keenly  observing  men  and  affairs;  was  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing and  diversified  sympatLies  in  art,  literature,  and  education,  and 
was  ref^arded  as  tlie  best  talker  in  the  country.  He  rented  a  house  far 
uptown,  where  people  of  wealth  and  standing  were  beginning  to  settle. 
Mayor  Hone  resided  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  (Jreat  Jones 
Street;  Gallatin  took  a  house  in  Bleecker  Street.  It  waa  not  loii;^ 
after  he  came  here — in  himself  a  valuable  accession  to  New  York 
society — when  it  was  determined  to  derive  for  the  city  the  benefit  of 
his  financial  penius  and  experience.  In  1832  waa  orjjanized  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  and  a  lion's  share  of  the  stork  was  sub- 
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scribed  to  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Gallatin  should 
be  made  its  Pi*esident.  lie  accepted  the  offer,  although  he  had  then 
passed  the  seventy-fii-st  year  of  his  age.  It  was  fortunate  he  thus 
identified  himself  with  the  finances  of  the  city,  for  these  were  about 
to  pass  through  a  fearful  crisis.  The  anti-Federalists,  now  known  as 
Democrats,  had  always  disliked  Hamilton's  scheme  of  a  Bank  of  thf 
United  States.  Gallatin  was  as  determined  a  Democrat  as  anv  of 
that  party,  but  he  did  not  let  partisanship  becloiid  hie  reason  on  the 
subject  of  the  bank.  and.  as  we  saw.  he  had  resigned  the  Treasury  he 
cause  Jfadison  and  his  cabinet  would  not  support  his  endeavors  to  n- 
fain  the  bank  in  operation.  The  re-cJiartering  of  the  bank  was  made  ii 
l»olitical  issue  of  the  most  blindly  ])ai-tisan  nature  under  Jackson's 
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administration.  In  fact,  be  had  come  into  power  pledged  to  abolish 
it.  The  charter  of  the  bank  finally  expired  in  March,  1836,  and,  of 
course,  its  renewal  was  impossible  under  Jackson.  It  accepted  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  But  now  a  lot  of  irrespon- 
sible state  banks  sprang  up  everywhere,  reveling  in  the  funds  of  the 
United  States  promiscuously  distributed  among  such  institutions  by 
Secretary  Taney.  From  1830  to  1837  three  hundred  of  these  banks 
came  into  existence,  and  their  operations  w^ere  of  a  very  unsteady  na- 
ture. While  times  were  flush  everything  went  well  enough.  "  Sud- 
denly a  check  came,"  says  John  A.  Stevens,  whom  we  find  it  safer  to 
follow  in  the  statement  of  the  financial  situation  than  to  attempt  our 
own  account  of  it.  "  The  balance  of  trade  turned  against  the  United 
States  to  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  coin  was 
shipped  abroad  to  liquidate  the  account.  But  as  the  entire  amount  of 
specie  in  the  country  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  seventy -three  millions, 
the  reaction  was  sharp.  .  .  .  Had  there  been  any  government 
debt  to  attract  a  foreign  investment,  the  situation  might  have  been 
tempered.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  this  pc^riod  the  United 
States  was  not  a  specie-producing  country.  It  accumulated  only  as 
the  result  of  a  sound  financial  policy.  It  could  not  be  retained  when 
demanded  by  Europe,  except  by  a  general  suspension.  The  result  was 
unavoidable." 

The  result  was  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837.  On  May  10  every 
bank  in  the  city  suspended,  Mr.  Gallatin's  among  the  number.  The 
tide  of  distrust  and  the  lack  of  financial  bottom  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  too  much  for  even  the  greatest  genius  to  counteract.  But  he 
immediately  went  to  work  seeking  to  remedy  the  situation.  At  his 
instance  a  meeting  of  New  York  bankers  was  held,  at  which  a  con- 
vention of  representatives  from  all  the  banks  in  the  country  was  pro- 
posed, to  assemble  in  New  York  in  October,  and  confer  upon  an  agree- 
ment as  to  a  time  for  the  resunii)tion  of  si)ecie  payments.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  New  York  banks  to  be  prompt  about  this,  as  it  was  the 
law  of  the  State  that  a  bank  failing  to  resume  within  a  period  of  one 
year  should  be  dissolved  as  a  corporation.  The  convention  of  October 
and  another  in  December,  bringing  delegates  together  from  seventeen 
States,  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  set  any  date  for  resumption 
earlier  than  January  1, 1839.  The  New  York  banks  could  not  wait  so 
long,  although  they  would  have  consented  to  July  1,  1838.  Accord- 
ingly they  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  feeling  strong 
enough  with  such  a  person  as  Gallatin  in  their  midst  and  encouraging 
the  undertaking,  they  resolved  to  resume  on  ^lay  10, 1838,  or  precisely 
a  year  after  suspension.  The  example  thus  set  keyed  up  the  financial 
courage  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  banks  generally  re- 
sumed on  July  1.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  in  the  vear  of  the 
panic,  1837,  there  were  twenty-three  banks  in  the  city,  with  a  capital 
aggregating  the  sum  of  120,301 ,200. 
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'  An  event  of  a  nature  to  put  New  York  in  touch  with  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  was  the  visit  of  Daniel  Webster  in  March,  1837,  a 
weelt  or  two  after  one  of  the  sons  of  New  York  State,  Martin  Van 
Baren,  the  only  Knickerbocker  that  has  ascended  the  Executive  chair 
of  the  nation,  had  been  inaugurated.  Webster  had  married  for  his 
second  wife  a  lady  of  New  York,  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Herman 
Le  Roy,  who  resided  at  7  Broadway,  or  next  door  below  the  historic 
Burus's  Coffee  House  of  Eevolutionary  fame.  Here,  in  1829,  she  was 
married  to  the  great  orator,  it  being  an  auspicious  year  for  him.  as 
that  also  of  his  famous  debate  with  Hayne.  The  champion  of  inter- 
nal improvements  was  not  of  the  President's  party,  and  the  Whigs 
(descendants  of  the  Federalists  and  ancestors  of  the  Republicans)  ten- 
dered Webster  an  ovation.  In  the  evening  an  audience  of  four  or  five 
thousand  assembled  in  Niblo's  Hall  to  listen  to  a  speech  by  Webster 
on  the  issues  of  the  day — ^the  National 
Bank,  and  the  forceful  methods  to  sup- 
press it  adopted  by  the  party  of  Jackson 
and  his  "  Heir  Apparent,"  now  in  the 
White  House. 

During  the  period  now  in  hand  immi- 
gration from  Europe  began  to  assume 
proportions  of  astonishing  magnitude. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  an 
account  preserved  of  emigi-ation  to  New 
Amsterdam  during  seven  yeai-s.  from 
1057  to  16(i4.  imd  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  brought  over  during  that 
period  was  about  eleven  hundi-ed.  In 
1708,  1709.  and  1710  the  German  Pala- 
CIIRI9TOPHEK  cOLLES.  tines  wcrc  driven  across  the  Atlantic  by 

the  distresses  of  war,  and  the  three  thou- 
sand of  tbem  that  came  at  once  in  the  latter  year  filled  the  munici- 
pal authorities  with  alarm.  Before  the  War  of  1812  immigra- 
tion from  abroad  attained  to  a  goodly  figure,  and  shortly  after 
the  war  the  numbers  became  still  larger.  But  from  1818  to  1819 
there  was  a  sudden  leap  upward,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
immigrants  being  reported  at  the  Mayor's  office.  Then  there 
seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  flood,  for  during  the  nine  years  from 
1820  to  1829  the  average  annual  number  of  arrivals  was  about 
ten  thousand,  or  about  ninety  thousand  altogether.  The  next  nine 
years,  however,  saw  a  phenomenal  influx  of  foi-eigners;  from  1830 
to  1839  as  many  as  343.517  persons  arrive^l.  151,072  of  these  com- 
ing from  Ireland  alone.  In  the  decade  from  1840  on.  the  avei-age  per 
year  became  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  No  wonder 
that  the  foreign  vote,  and  especially  the  '*  Irish  vote."  began  to  count 
in  politics.     The  Democrats  seem  to  have  charmed  the  newcomers 
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most,  and  their  iufluenoe  turaed  the  scale  decidedly  in  favor  of  that 
party,  as  a  reward  for  which  local  offices  began  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
foreign-born  citizens  in  large  proportions. 

The  period  previously  selected  as  an  epoch  in  our  city's  history 
closed  with  a  pageant  in  celebration  of  the  Erie  Canal,  an  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  State.  The  year  1842  was  marked  by  a  celebration 
equally  imposing,  to  do  honor  to  the  completion  of  an  enterprise  un- 
dertakeii  by  the  city  alone  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  citiiien»  and  as  a 
municipal  necessity.  This  was  the  system  of  water  works,  by  which 
an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  and  palatable  water  was  obtained 
from  the  Croton  River,  far  up  in  Westchester  County,  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  reaeiToir,  and  an  elaborate  network  of  subterranean  pipes. 
The  water  in  the  city  had  been  from  tlie  earliest  times  notoriously 
bad.  People  sank  wells  on  their  own  pi-emises.  but  the  water  they 
drew  therefrom  was  hardly  fit  to  drink;  it  was  bad  to  the  taste  and 
dangerous  to  the  liealth.  The  seven  public  wells,  in  Broadway,  Broad 
Street,  and  Wall  Street,  were  not  intended  for  drinking  purposes,  as 
they  collected  the  drainage  and  rainwater  that  ran  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  street.  After  a  while  it  was  discovered  tliat  one  well  in  the 
city  afforded  pure  and  cool  and  palatable  water.  It  was  apparently 
inexhaustible;  a  pump  was  put  into  it,  and  the  water  drawn  from  it 
carried  in  <-asks  about  the  city  and  sold  to  people  at  their  doors.  This 
well  and  pump  were  at  the  corufr  of  Tark  Row  and  Roosevelt  Street, 

quite    outside    the  

limits  of  habitation 
xintil  well  into  the 
eighteenth  centui-y. 
As  the  water  was 
principally  used  for 
cooking  purposes, 
and  for  preparing 
tea,  tlie  pump  re- 
ceived the  name  of 
the  Tea  Water 
Pump.  The  fii-st  at- 
tempt to  establish 
waterworks  a  little 
less  primitive  was 
made  as  early  as  the  year  177 
chased  from  the  van  Cortlandt 


FJXGIXE    IN    WATERWOKKS     OF    1' 


[.  Two  acres  of  gi-ound  were  pur- 
estate  for  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
on  Broadway,  on  the  east  side  between  the  present  Pearl  and  White 
sti-eets.  and  tluis  almost  o])]>o»ite  the  site  of  the  New  York  Hospital, 
which  was  then  in  course  of  erection.  Here  a  reservoir  was  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer,  Cliristojdier  Colles,  into 
which  water  was  i>iinij>ed  fi-om  wells  dug  on  the  grounds,  and  also 
from  the  Collect  Pond  iu  the  rear.    The  water  was  tln-n  conducted  by 
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means  of  wooden  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  was  a  very 
ingenious  system,  and  won  tlie  admiration  of  English  officers  durinjj: 
the  occupation  by  the  enemy.  One  describes  what  he  saw"  very  mi- 
nutely; speaking  of  one  of  the  wells,  he  says: "  The  w^ell  is  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  thirty  feet  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this 
well  is  an  engine  which  forces  the  water  almost  to  the  top,  and  from 
thence  through  a  wooden  tube  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  a 
distance  of  about  five  rods.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  pond  [the  res- 
ervoir] covering  one-quarter  of  an  aci'e,  from  eight  to  eleven  fe^t 
deep."  It  w^as  remembered  by  the  people  who  watched  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Clermont  at  the  shipyard  at  the  foot  of  East  Houston 
Street,  that  the  curious  mechanism  put  inside  that  boat  very  much  re- 
sembled the  pumping  machinerj^  of  the  Colles  water  works,  afterward 
utilized  by  the  Manhattan  Company.  But  somehow  these  works  fell 
into  an  innocuous  desuetude.  Whether  because  the  water  was  bad, 
or  the  supply  insufficient,  or  that  the  British  were  not  up  to  the  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  of  the  thing,  the  water  works  were  abandoned,  and 
the  people  had  to  resort  again  to  their  good  old  friend,  the  Tea  Water 
Pump.  It  may  have  been,  after  all,  the  poor  quality  of  the  Collect 
water.  That  limpid  lake  so  often  celebrated  was  not  w-hat  it  seemed 
to  be  as  far  as  drinking  water  went.  In  1798,  when  another  system  of 
water  works  was  about  to  be  erected  in  its  vicinity,  proposing  to  draw 
from  it,  some  one  spoke  very  irreverently  of  our  historic  pond :  ^'  The 
Collect  behind  the  Tea  Water  Pump  is  a  shocking  hole,  where  all  im- 
pure things  center  together,  and  engender  the  worst  of  unw^holesome 
productions.  Some  affect  to  say  that  the  water  is  very  cool  and  re- 
freshing. Everybody  knows  from  experience  the  water  gets  warm  in 
a  few  hours,  and,  sometimes,  almost  before  it  is  drawn  from  the 
carter's  lio<>sheads.  Can  vou  bear  to  drink  it  on  Sundavs  in  the  sum- 
mer  time?  It  is  so  bad  before  Monday  mornings  as  to  be  very  sickly 
and  nauseating,  and  the  larger  the  city  grows,  the  woi*se  the  evil  will 
be."  The  works  then  in  contemplation  were  those  of  the  Manhattan 
Company.  Their  counsel,  Aaron  Burr,  had  hoodwinked  the  Feder- 
alists by  getting  from  them  a  charter  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  and  "  other  business."  At  that  time  "  watering  "  stock  had 
not  yet  become  either  a  phrase  or  a  practice,  else  the  connection  be- 
tween finance  and  water  works  would  not  have  seemed  so  illogical. 
At  any  rate,  banking  w^as  the  business  Burr  and  his  clients  had  in 
mind,  and  the  Manhattan  Company,  although  a  bank  to  this  day,  calls 
itself  by  this  indefinite  name,  not  at  all  suggestive  of  its  real  busi- 
ness. It  could  not,  however,  leave  the  water  problem  entirely  un- 
touched. An  engineer  at  its  request  laid  before  the  company  a  plan 
which  resembles  in  some  features  the  system  now  in  operation.  The 
water  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bronx  River,  carried  in  an  open 
canal  to  the  Harlem,  and  across  that  river  in  an  elevated  iron  pipe  to 
a  reservoir  on  this  island,  where  the  water  was  to  be  subjected  to  fil- 
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tration.  But  tlie  Mauliattan  Company  baviuy  its  oLarter,  nothing 
was  done  toward  this  excellent  plan.  Tlie  company  obtained  control 
of  the  ground  and  machinery  utilized  by  CoUes,  built  a  reservoir  in 
Chambers  Street  between  Broadway  and  Centre,  dug  wells  in  the 
vicinity,  using  for  its  plant  part  of  the  building  of  the  smelting  fur> 
nace  on  Keade  near  Centi-e  street,  and  laid  boi-ed  logs  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ati-eets  to  convey  the  water.  But  again  the  water  failed  to 
satisfy  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the 
description  of  it  given  above.  The  company  was  more  intent  upon 
banking  than  water,  and  the  people  had  to  return  once  more  to  the 
Tea  Water  Pump  and  water  carried  in  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Upon  the  tablet  displayed  at  the  reservoir  on  Forty-second  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  appears  first  on  the  list  of  commissioners  the  name 
of  Samuel  Stevens.  He  was  alderman  from  the  Second  Ward  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  his  name  deserves  that  prominence,  because  it  was 
largely  through  his  intelligent  interest  and  perseverance  that  New 
York  at  last  secured  for  itself  that  indispensable  necessity  to  health — 
good  and  abundant  water  brought  readily  into  every  home.  A  plan 
was  drawn  up  by  competent  engineers,  much  bolder  than  the  one  of 
1798,  but  on  the  same  principle.  It  was  proposed  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  Croton  River,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  City  Hallj 
to  conduct  it  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  Harlem  Eiver;  across  this  by  a 
lofty  bridge;  then  to  one  or  two  distributing  reservoirs  placed  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  cost  of  such  a  system  was  to  run  into  the 
millions,  and  the  people  who  had  just  been  given  the  privilege,  as  we 
shall  see  below,  of  voting  for 
their  own  Mayor  in  1834,  were 
asked  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  "  Water,"  or  "  No  Water," 
in  1835.  A  large  majority 
voted  in  favor  of  the  expensive 
scheme.  But  not  a  few  mur- 
mured at  the  cost.  They  did 
not  want  to  appear  more 
sqneamish  in  their  taste  than 
the  fathei-8  who  had  found  the  Manhattan  company  s  waterworks 
Tea  Water  good  enough.    But 

the  fire  in  December  stopped  the  mouths  of  grumblers,  and  there  soon 
was  all  the  required  popular  enthusiasm  back  of  the  scheme  to 
posh  it  along  to  accomplishment.  A  dam  was  built  across  the 
Croton  River,  making  a  basin  capable  of  holding  five  hundred 
millions  of  gallons,  covering  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  An  aque- 
duct was  constJTicted  down  to  the  Harlem  River,  carrying  the  heal- 
ing streams  by  tunnels  through  rocks  and  hills,  and  upon  embank- 
ments across  valleys  and  intervening  streams.  Across  the  Harlem 
was  thrown  the  magnificent  High  Bridge,  even  yet  not  eclipsed  in  its 
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glory  by  neighboring  structures,  but  long  alone  and  supreme,  carry- 
ing the  conduit  of  iron  and  brick  over  fourteen  piers  of  solid  granite, 
a  length  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet;  the  arches  supporting  the  con- 
duit and  connecting  the  piers  having  spans  of  eighty  and  fifty  feet, 
and  at  their  keystones  rising  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  tide 
water  in  the  Harlem.  This  bridge  struck  the  island  at  the  present 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fourth  Street,  or  about  a  mile  above  the 
utmost  limit  (One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street)  of  Simeon  De 
Witt's  plan  of  1807.  Here  much  later  a  small  reservoir  was  built  for 
Harlem  houses.  The  water  was  brought  to  the  open  air  for  the  first 
time  after  its  journey  of  forty  miles,  in  a  reservoir  placed  where  the 
paper  plan  indicated  Sixth  Avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  Street,  but 
where  they  never  came  to  be,  as  Central  Park  usurped  the  place  of 
streets  in  that  vicinity.  This  was  a  very  large  receptacle,  covering 
thirty-five  acres,  and  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  gallons,  giving  plenty  of  healthy  exposure  to  the  air.  This 
reservoir  is  the  square  portion  of  the  system  now  to  be  seen  in  Central 
Park,  the  circular  and  larger  basin  having  been  added  later.  A  last 
reservior  was  built  on  Murray  Hill,  at  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Fortieth 
and  Forty-second  streets,  soon  to  depart  because,  with  appliances 
now  in  use,  it  is  not  needed,  and  is  an  eyesore  instead  of  an  orna- 
ment amid  its  elegant  surroundings.  It  was  wont  to  be  visible  for 
miles  of  open  country  around  when  it  first  reared  up  its  Egyptian 
walls.  The  distribution  by  iron  pipes  commenced  at  this  reservoir,  its 
lofty  situation  giving  sufficient  head  of  water  for  every  part  of  the  city 
below  it.    The  New  York  Public  Library  is  to  occupy  its  site. 

The  year  1842  saw  the  completion  of  nearly  all  this  work,  at  least 
in  sufficient  measure  to  introduce  the  water  into  the  city.  And  now 
began  a  series  of  celebrations.  First,  after  the  water  from  the  dam  in 
the  Croton  had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  conduit,  a  little  boat  spe- 
cially constructed,  called  Croton  Maid,  and  capable  of  holding  four 
persons,  journeyed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  for  the 
purpose  of  a  thorough  inspection.  On  June  27  the  water  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  reservoir  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  in  the  presence  of  a  distin- 
guished company;  and  again,  on  July  4,  the  day  was  made  doubly 
glorious  by  similar  ceremonies  in  the  august  presence  of  State  and 
City  dignitaries,  on  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  water  for  the  first 
time  into  the  distributing  reservoir  on  Murray  Hill.  It  was  not  until 
October  14, 1842,  however,  that  the  monster  demonstration  was  made, 
wherein  the  whole  population  were  given  a  chance  to  express  their 
delight  at  the  boon  the  art  of  man  had  bestowed  upon  them.  A  splen- 
did and  ingeniously  arranged  fountain  had  been  placed  in  City  Hall 
Park,  now,  alas,  gone!  There  was  a  large  central  pipe  with  eighteen 
smaller  ones,  and  so  arranged  that  by  shifting  the  plate  of  the  conduit 
pipe  the  spouting  waters  could  be  made  to  assume  seven  different 
shapes.    This  fountain  was  set  playing  all  day;  the  power  back  of  it 
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being  such  tLat  tlie  heavy  column  of  water  from  the  largest  pipe  was 
forced  to  a  sheer  height  of  sixty  feet.  The  city  famous  for  pi-oces- 
sione  since  the  days  of  the  "  Federal  ship  Hamilton  "  in  1788,  organ- 
ized one  for  this  day  which  put  all  the  former  ones  to  the  blush.  The 
President  was  invited,  but  did  not  come;  but  the  Governor  was  there, 
and  members  of  Congress,  and  Mayors  of  neighboring  cities,  and  for- 
eign consuls.  Upon  the  reviewing  stand  these  exalted  people  watched 
for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  go  by  a  procession  iudicating  by  floats 
the  interest  which  each  trade  or  handiwork,  or  profession,  took  in  the 
enterprise  just  completed.  Church  bells  rang,  cannon  boomed,  fla^ 
and  bunting  decorated  public  and  private  buildings.  The  procession 
came  marching  down  Broadway,  and  turned  around  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  City  Hall  Park  into  Park  Row.  tlius  going  by  the  splen- 
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did  display  of  the  fountain  on  two  sides.  A  prominent  place  in  the 
parade  was  taken  by  the  temperance  organizations  that  dated  only 
from  the  year  1840,  and  it  was  a  feature  of  the  collation  served  at  the 
City  Hall  to  the  invited  guests,  that  no  wine  or  spirits  of  any  kind 
were  offered, — nothing  but  Croton  water.  Upon  one  of  the  floats 
drawn  by  six  horses  were  pipes  and  other  materials  and  models  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  conduit.  At  the  City  Hall  the  exercises  con- 
sisted of  the  formal  transfer  by  President  Stevens  of  the  Board  of 
Construction,  to  the  President  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board,  a 
speech  in  reply  by  the  latter,  and  speeches  by  Mayor  Robert  H.  Morris 
and  Governor  William  H.  Seward.  Illuminations  at  night  closed  a 
day  of  happy  memory,  marred  by  no  disturbances  of  any  kind. 
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In  the  history  of  municipal  government  in  our  city  we  reach  an 
event  during  this  period  of  the  niost  critical  importance.  In  1834 
home  rule  for  New  York  was  finally  made  complete  by  the  popular 
election  of  the  Mayor.  It  is  strange  how  persistent  ancient  tradi- 
tions are.  Peter  Stuyvesant  refused  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
Burgomasters  to  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1653.  The  Koyal 
Governor  and  his  Council  invariably  appointed  the  Mayor  under  the 
English  rule.  And  when  English  rule  was  repudiated  and  the  people 
became  their  own  sovereigns,  the  idea  that  the  Mayor  of  a  city  must 
be  appointed  by  some  outside  authority  so  prevailed  that  the  appoint- 
ing power  was  vested  in  a  specially  created  body,  the  Ck)uncil  of  Ap- 
pointment, clumsy  in  composition  and  hardly  ever  smooth  in  its  oper- 
ations. Concessions  had  been  gradually  making,  however,  to  the 
genius  of  republican  government,  and  as  we  saw  in  1822,  only  the 
Recorder  remained  to  be  appointed  by  State  authority,  Sheriff  and 
Clerk  being  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  Mayor  by  the  Common 
Council.  The  last  Mayors  who  were  thus  put  in  office  during  the 
period  now  in  hand  were  Walter  Bowne  and  Gideon  Lee.  Mr.  Bowne 
was  of  Quaker  descent,  his  family  settling  at  Flushing  before  the  days 
of  Stuyvesant,  and  getting  well  persecuted  by  the  Director.  Mr. 
Bowne's  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Democrats.  His  sister 
had  married  Walter  Franklin,  who  built  the  house  Washington  first 
occupied,  her  second  husband  being  Samuel  Osgood;  and  one  of  her 
daughters  became  the  first  wife  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Mr.  Bowne  also 
married  out  of  the  Quaker  line,  taking  for  a  wife  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  King's  County.  He  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  at  Burling  Slip  and  Water  Street,  and  attained  great 
wealth.  He  was  elected  Mayor  in  1828,  serving  for  several  terms,  and 
had  before  this  represented  the  city  as  Senator  at  Albany.  In  1833 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  Mayorality  by  Gideon  Lee,  who  served  only 
one  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  establishing  an  exten- 
sive leather  business,  still  maintained  by  his  sons,  in  the  "  Swamp  ■' 
district.  In  1834  the  State  Constitution  was  changed  so  as  to  give  to 
New  York  City  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  the  State  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing a  Mayor  by  popular  vote.  In  1834  that  vote  was  very  extensive, 
amounting  practically,  since  1826,  to  manhood  suffrage,  except  in  the 
case  of  colored  people.  All  male  white  citizens  who  rented  a  tene- 
ment at  an  annual  rate  of  $25  at  least,  and  all  taxpayers  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  charter  elections.  Accordingly,  on  April  10,  1834, 
the  citizens  of  New  York  met  at  the  polling  places  in  the  several 
wards,  to  do  what  their  forefathers  had  only  once  done  before  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  under  the  Democratic  rule  of  Jacob  Leisler. 
Democrats  (with  a  slightly  different  signification)  ruled  on  this  day. 
Cornelius  Van  Wyck  Lawrence  was  the  candidate  of  Tammany  Hail 
strong  partisans  of  Jackson.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  run  as  an  in- 
dependent, non-partisan  candidate,  apart  from  issues  of  a  national 
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bearing.  I-jiwreiice  was  elected,  but  unhappily  a  fierce  riot  attended 
this  first  exercise  of  home  rule.  Indeed,  throughout  this  year  (1834) 
that  deserves  to  be  honorably  marked,  bo  many  disgraceful  riots  oc- 
curred that  it  is  known,  fi-om  that  less  honorable  circumstance,  as 
"  the  year  of  the  riots." 

First  came  the  Election  Eiot,  in  April.  Tammany  was  divided 
into  two  factions.  The  Whigs  {old  Federalists)  had  long  been  in  the 
minority,  but  Tammany's  division  made  the  election  very  close  and 
correspondingly  exciting,  so  that  Lawrence  was  elected  by  only  a 
small  majority.  At  that  time  there  was  no  registration  of  voters,  and 
in  each  of  the  fourteen  wards  there  was  only  one  polling  place;  thus 
trouble  could  easily  be  made  by  violent  and  fraudulent  persons. 
About  noon  there  was  great  disturbance  at  the  polling  place  in  the 
Sixth  Ward,  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  section  of  the  city,  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  "  Five  Points."  Jackson  Democrats  took  possession  of  the 
polling  place,  sacked  its  contents,  and  destroyed  the  ballots  already 
cast,  Xear  by,  on  the  block  bounded  by  Centre,  Elm,  Franklin,  and 
White  Streets,  stood  the  State  Arsenal.  The  mob  surged  toward 
Broadway  raiding  the  gun  shops,  and  it  was  feared  they  would  rifle 
the  Arsenal  of  its  arms.  A  number  of  citizens  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
the  police  until  the  Twenty-seventh  (later  the  Seventh)  Regiment 
could  be  brought  into  action;  who  further  prevented  any  harm  being 
done  by  the  mob  here.  In  the  evening  pai^isans  of  the  Whigs  met  at 
Masonic  Hall  in  Broadway  opposite  the 
Hospital,  and  voted  to  repair  in  force  next 
day  to  the  Sixth  Ward  polling  place,  and 
compel  a  fair  vote  for  their  candidate. 
There  was  no  disturbance  on  the  next  day; 
but  on  the  third  there  was  an  encounter  on 
Broadway  in  front  of  Masonic  Hall,  in 
which  the  Mayor  himself  and  many  of  the 
city-watch  were  hurt  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
store order.  This  was  accomplished  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  militia.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  Twenty-seventh  (or  Seventh)  Kegiment 
had  displayed  its  efficiency  as  an  aid  to  keep  masonic  hall  on 

or  restore  peace  and  protect  life  and  prop-  broadwat. 

erty,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  brave  and 

brilliant  career  for  it.  The  Common  Council  showed  its  appreciation 
of  its  services  by  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  "to  the  indiTtduals  who 
thus  nobly  sustained  their  reputation  as  citizen  soldiers,  and  proved 
the  importance  and  necessity  to  the  city  of  a  well -disciplined  militia 
in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  time  of  war." 

The  "  Abolition  Eiot "  was  next  on  this  undesirable  list.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  State,  as  we  saw;  but  cotton  having  made  slav- 
ery profitable,  and  its  production  and  export  having  become  an  im- 
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mense  business,  naturally  a  large  portion  of  New  Yorkers  were  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  maintenance  of  slavery  at  the  South.  Hence 
the  populace  looked  with  no  favor  on  the  agitations  for  abolition  in 
the  Union  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  begun.  In  the  autumn 
of  1833  he  had  sought  to  organize  public  meetings  to  advocate  the 
cause  in  New  York  City.  These  meetings  were  usually  molested  by 
the  mob,  and  often  broken  up  altogether.  In  July,  1834,  a  mob  at- 
tacked a  chapel  on  Chatham  Street,  which  had  been  rented  by  the 
colored  people  for  religious  services,  and  where  a  negro  minister  was 
preaching.  The  audience  was  driven  out  after  a  slight  resistance. 
Lewis  Tappan,  a  rich  Quaker  merchant,  who,  like  all  of  his  faith,  was 
an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  negroes,  was  present  at  the  meeting. 
He  had  been  one  of  those  to  call  the  abolition  meeting  the  previous 
October,  and  he  was  marked  for  vengeance  by  the  mob.  They  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  house  in  Rose  Street  near  by,  hooting  and  threaten- 
ing him,  and  throwing  stones  at  his  house.  The  next  day  the  chapel 
was  again  visited  and  broken  open,  but  there  were  no  negroes  there. 
So  the  mob  rushed  to  the  Bowery  Theater,  whose  manager  was  an 
abolitionist;  driven  away  by  the  police  before  much  harm  was  done, 
the  miscreants  rushed  back  to  Rose  Street  and  sacked  the  house  of 
Nathan,  the  brother  of  Lewis  Tappan.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  here  a 
circumstance  growing  out  of  this  event  at  the  fire  of  1835.  The  Tap- 
pan  brothers  had  a  great  drygoods  business.  Their  warehouse  was 
built  of  stone,  and  the  windows  were  provided  with  shutters  of  heavy 
boiler  iron  to  gua^d  against  such  attacks  by  the  mob  as  had  ruined 
their  homes  on  Rose  Street.  These  walls  and  shutters  resisted  the 
fire  for  a  long  time,  so  that  ere  it  reached  the  warehouse  ample  op- 
portunity was  given  to  a  great  number  of  the  colored  people  to  show 
their  love  and  gratitude.  They  fairly  risked  their  lives  in  helping  to 
save  the  firm's  goods.  The  books  and  papers  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  property  were  thus  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  "  The  energy  and  daring,"  remarks  an  eyewitness,  "  with 
which  the  colored  people  pressed  forward,  in  the  face  of  every  ob- 
stacle, to  save  Mr.  Tappan's  property,  greatly  impressed  the  bystand- 
ers.'' 

On  the  night  of  July  11,  the  trouble  was  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  city.  St.  John's  Church  was  not  now  on  the  edge  of  a  wilder- 
ness but  in  the  center  of  the  finest  residences  of  the  choicest  people 
of  the  town.  Nor  was  it  the  only  church  in  that  distant  neighbor- 
hood. A  fine  Presbyterian  Church  stood  on  the  corner  of  Varick  and 
Laight  Streets,  opposite  the  same  swamp,  which  had  now  been  con- 
verted into  a  handsome  park,  accessible  only  to  the  residents  upon  its 
surrounding  streets,  like  Gramercy  Park  to-day.  And  still  further 
out,  as  it  would  have  been  thought  in  1807,  in  Spring  Street  near 
Varick,  was  another  Presbyterian  Church,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Burr's  Richmond  Hill  estate,  now  for  many  years  owned  by  John 
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Jacob  Astor.  The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  the  pastor  of  the  Laight 
Street  Church,  was  an  inveterate  foe  of  slavei-y,  outspoken,  and  fear- 
less; and  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Ludlow,  of  Spring  Street  Church,  was 
equally  offensive  to  those  who  were  now  rioting.  So  the  mob  swerved 
over  to  this  part  of  town  and  made  fierce  attacks  on  the  churches  of 
these  clergymen.  As  a  result  Dr.  Cox  resigned  a  little  later,  as  his 
congregation  did  not  like  him  to  provoke  such  ruinous  assaults  on 
their  property.  Both  of  his  sons  entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
one  was  later  the  celebrated  Cleveland  Cox,  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 
While  the  rioters  were  busy  with  these  churches  the  Twenty -seventh 
(Seventh)  Regiment  marched  upon  them.  They  had  thrown  up  bar- 
ricades in  regular  Parisian  style.  The  militiamen  with  all  the  sang 
froid  of  veterans  stormed  and  carried  the  barricades,  and  scattered 
the  materials  in  every  direction,  the  mob  back  of  them  having  done 
the  same  for  themselves  before  the  resolute  advance  of  the  citizen 
soldiers.  The  next  day  the  volunteer  firemen  offered  their  assistance 
in  quelling  the  mob,  and  the  disturbance  passed  away. 

But  a  taste  for  rioting  is  infectious.  In  August,  1834,  there  was 
again  another  tumult  of  the  populace.  It  was  considerably  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  uprisings  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  these  days, 
it  being  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  building  of  the  New  York 
University  on  Washington  Square.  In  1824  there  was  trouble  at  the 
building  of  Scudder's  Museum  on  Broadway,  because  stone-cutters 
objected  to  the  use  of  marble  as  a  building  material.  Not  a  workman 
could  be  found  willing  to  labor  at  its  construction,  and  a  convict  had 
to  be  pardoned  out  of  Sing  Sing  prison  in  order  to  get  the  work  done. 
With  this  in  mind  the  authorities  of  the  University  arranged  to  have 
the  marble  for  their  edifice  hewed  and  shaped  by  the  State  prisoners 
at  Sing  Sing,  the  blocks  being  taken  there  direct  from  the  West- 
chester marble  quarries.  This  did  not  suit  the  stone-cutters  in  the 
city,  and  the  riot  that  ensued  goes  by  their  name,  although  doubtless 
due  as  much  to  the  rough  element  among  their  sympathizers.  The 
mob  was  headed  off  in  time  by  the  Twenty-seventh  (Seventh)  who  en- 
camped on  Washington  Parade  ground  (now  the  Park)  and  were  kept 
under  arms  for  four  days  and  nights. 

In  1835  there  was  another  riot,  called  the  "  Five  Points'  Riot  "  from 
its  locality.  It  grew  out  of  the  antagonism  between  native  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Irish  immigrant  population.  It  had  been  announced 
that  an  Irish  regiment  was  about  to  be  organized,  and  the  Americans 
of  the  "  baser  sort "  did  not  like  it,  so  there  was  a  free  fight  in  the 
streets  converging  near  Chatham  Square,  on  Sunday,  June  21.  The 
prominent  citizens  who  tried  to  preserve  the  peace  were,  as  usual, 
roughly  handled,  and  some  badly  injured,  yet  to  the  credit  of  the 
municipal  government  it  must  be  said  that  their  own  police  quelled 
the  disturbance  without  the  intervention  of  the  militia.  Finally,  in 
1837,  this  era  was  marked  by  a  "  Flour,"  or  "  Bread  Riot."    The  panic 
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was  near  its  birth  and  speculation  of  all  kinds  was  rampant.  There 
had  been  a  short  crop  of  wheat  the  season  before,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  was  certain  the  crop  of  Virginia  was  ruined  for  the 
next  season.  This  was  just  a  state  of  things  for  the  feverish  financial 
frame  of  mind  to  seize  upon  for  running  up  prices  and  cornering  the 
stock  there  was  on  hand.  Prices  went  up  at  a  ruinous  rate.  Flour 
advanced  from  f7  to  $12  per  barrel;  meat  jumped  to  a  fancy  price, 
and  coal  rose  to  f  10  per  ton.  The  people  became  aware  that  conmiis- 
sion  merchants  were  accumulating  provisions  and  keeping  them  back 
from  the  markets,  in  order  to  get  still  higher  prices  later.  A  meeting 
was  called  in  the  City  Hall  Park  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
February  10,  1837,  in  the  manner  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  days, — by 
means  of  a  placard  borne  about  the  city  where  the  laboring  people 
mostly  lived,  bearing  the  words,  "  Bread,  Meat,  Rent,  Fuel, — the 
voice  of  the  people  shall  be  heard."  At  the  meeting  one  of  the  rough 
and  ready  orators  told  his  excited  auditors  that  a  commission  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Eli  Hart,  had  in  store  in  his  warehouse  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  fifty-three  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  If  true,  there  must 
have  been  some  intention  of  "  cornering  "  about  this.  At  any  rate 
the  announcement  acted  like  a  spark  on  gunpowder  upon  the  crowd. 
In  a  twinkle  they  were  rushing  down  to  Washington  Street,  forced 
open  Hart's  store,  and  ere  long  it  rained  flour  barrels  upon  the  street. 
About  five  hundred  ruined  barrels  had  thus  been  supposed  to  con- 
tribute to  cheaper  fiour  when  the  cry  that  the  militia  was  coming  dis- 
persed the  mob.  One  or  two  other  stores  were  visited  in  a  similar 
manner,  discouraging,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  abominable  practice  of 
speculating  in  the  price  of  such  daily  necessaries. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  election  of  Mayor  Lawrence  his  major- 
ity was  much  reduced  because  Tammany  Hall  was  divided  into  two 
factions.  One  of  these  called  themselves  the  "  Equal  Rights  ''  party 
becaused  opposed  to  monopolies,  franchises  or  charters  for  banks  or 
other  corporations.  The  rather  clumsy  name  was  changed  into  a 
more  popular  designation  by  a  circumstance  which  illustrates  the 
beginnings  of  things  wherewith  we  have  been  so  long  familiar.  Gas 
had  been  in  use  for  ten  years,  and  its  introduction  into  private  and 
public  buildings  was  quite  common.  But  matches  were  then  still  a 
novelty.  It  was  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  tinder-box  and  flint 
supplanted  by  a  little  splinter  of  wood,  which  by  a  mere  scratch 
would  emit  fire.  At  a  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  the  faction  opposed 
to  the  "  Equal  Rights  '^  noticed  that  at  the  approaching  proceedings 
they  w^ould  be  outnumbered  by  their  rivals.  Accordingly  they 
thought  to  disperse  the  gathering  and  disconcert  the  opposition  by 
turning  out  the  gas-lights.  It  happened,  however,  that  some  of  the 
"  Equal  Rights ''  men  carried  boxes  of  the  newly  invented  matches 
upon  their  persons,  and  the  lights  were  soon  ablaze  again.  The 
matches  went  by  the  name  of  Loco  foco,  on  what  principle  of  Latin- 
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ity  (if  auy)  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But  the  opportune  possession  of  these 
handy  substitutes  for  the  tinder-box  gave  the  name  of  "  Locofoeos  " 
to  the  party  which  had  hitherto  carried  a  more  descriptive  title.  It 
is  correctly  remarked  by  Miss  Booth  "  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
party  appellations  which  have  served  at  various  times  to  distinguish 
the  politics  of  the  country  first  originated  in  this  city — Federalist, 
Republican,  Whig,  Democrat,  Locofoco,  and  many  moi-e,"  In  1837 
Mayor  Aaron  Clarke,  the  second  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  owed  his 
succeBB  to  the  strength  of  the  IX)cofoco  faction  which  so  crippled  Tam- 
many Hall  that  the  Whigs,  whose  candidate  he  was,  carried  the  elec- 
tion. He  had  17.000  votes,  and  two  other  candidates  had  13,000  and 
4,000  respectively.  The  term  of  the  Mayor  was  only  one  year  then, 
and  in  1838  the  Whigs  again  profited  by  division  in  the  ranks  of  "  the 
enemy."  But  Mayor  Clarke's  plurality  was  only  about  five  hundred 
then,  and  in  1839  the  Democrats,  now  united  by  accepting  in  common 
some  of  the  Locofoco  ideas,  carried  the  charter  election,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  1844.  Isaac  L.  Varian,  whom  Clarke  had  beaten  by  five 
linudred  votes  the  year  before,  now  in  turn  had  beaten  him  by  over  a 
thousand.  He  was  highly  spoken  of  by  men  of  the  opposite  party, 
and  was  popular  as  a  prominent  "  fire-lad,"  or  member  of  the  Volun- 
teer fire  department,  which  furnished  no  less  than  seven  Mayors  to 
the  city.  He  owned  a  farnt  about 
where  the  (Jilsey  House  stands,  on 
Broadway  and  Twenty-uiuth  Street. 
When  he  was  re-elected  iu  1840. 
the  novel  expedient  of  registering 
voters  previous  to  election  was  first 
j»ut  into  operation.  It  was  combined 
with  the  division  of  the  wards  into 
voting  districts,  so  that  instead 
of  one  polling  place  for  each  ward 
there  were  now  several,  greatly  ex- 
pediting the  work  of  receiving  bal- 
lots and  gaining  time,  as  now  all 
the  voting  could  be  done  on  one  day. 
It  is  a  pity  that  in  1842  the  excel- 
lent pr(»vision  of  registering  was  re- 
pealed. In  1841  Robert  Hunter 
Morris  was  elected  Mayor.    His  name 

is  of  interest,  bringing  back  vividly  the  old  colonial  times.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York 
Province  under  Robert  Hunter,  the  Royal  Governor.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  named  one  of  bis  sons  after  the  Governor,  and  the  name  was 
revived  once  more  in  the  Mayor.  He  owed  his  election  probably  to  a 
species  of  political  persecution.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Recorder 
of  the  City,  the  one  officer  still  remaining  under  tlie  control  of  the 
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Governor  of  the  State.  Just  before  election  day  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1840,  when  Harrison  was  the  Whig  candidate,  a  plot  was 
organized  by  a  certain  Glentworth  for  "  colonizing ''  voters  from 
Philadelphia  in  New  York.  They  were  to  be  brought  to  New  York  on 
the  pretense  of  being  employed  to  lay  pipes  for  the  Oroton  water. 
The  Recorder  and  District- Attorney  on  receiving  wind  of  the  plot 
went  at  once  to  the  house  of  Glentworth  to  demand  his  papers,  for 
fear  the  evidence  might  be  destroyed.  It  was  not  precisely  regular  in 
a  free  country,  and  Governor  Seward,  himself  a  Whig,  removed 
Morris  from  office.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  Democrats  to  vindi- 
cate his  promptness  in  exposing  the  fraud  of  the  opposition,  and  Mor- 
ris was  elected  Mayor  at  the  next  charter  election  in  1841,  and  during 
three  subsequent  years.  In  1840  the  population  had  grown  to  312,- 
852.  In  1842  the  city  was  divided  into  seventeen  wards.  Those  who 
have  read  with  delight  the  many  historical  items  there  collected,  and 
have  looked  with  gratitude  upon  the  pictures  of  houses  and  neighbor- 
hoods which  would  otherwise  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  contained 
in  the  long  series  of  Valentine's  Manuals,  will  not  deem  it  unworthy 
of  notice  in  a  history  of  this  city,  that  Mr.  Valentine,  as  Clerk  of  the 
Common  Council,  issued  the  first  of  these  manuals  in  this  same  year 
1842.  It  was  but  a  small  volume,  and  contained  as  yet  no  historical 
matter. 

Up  to  this  period  the  principal  wharfage  for  shipping  had  been  on 
the  East  River  shore,  and  indeed  to  this  day  the  large  sailing  vessels 
may  still  be  seen  lying  there.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  steamboat 
the  North  Elver  shore  began  to  be  utilized,  and  now  there  was  an  ex- 
tent of  three  miles  of  wharfage  from  Corlear s  Hook  around  the  Bat- 
tery to  Hubert  Street,  where  the  North  Battery  was  located,  on  the 
Hudson.  As  was  noticed  in  connection  with  the  "  Abolition  Riot,-' 
the  newly  developed  cotton  trade  of  the  South  was  making  much 
business  for  New  York  as  well.  The  cotton  was  brought  here  to  be 
trans-shipped  to  Europe,  or  sent  to  the  factories  in  New  England. 
In  1827  no  less  than  215,705  bales  of  cotton  came  to  the  port,  of  which 
191, 62G  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  24,000  to  home  manufacturers. 
Commerce  had  received  a  frightful  blow  from  the  fire  of  1835,  but  the 
recoveiy  was  quick  and  characteristic.  The  panic  of  1837  was 
another  calamity  to  mercantile  interests,  but  good  times  soon  suc- 
ceeded. Tlie  Erie  Canal  was  bringing  a  golden  stream  of  prosperity 
from  the  inexhaustible  West,  and  the  railroads  and  telegraph,  soon 
to  be  noticed,  were  doing  much  to  add  to  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial importance  of  the  city.  One  handmaid  of  business  was  gradually 
approaching  its  modern  marvelous  efficiency.  In  1799  the  mail  was 
an  expensive  luxury  and  slow  in  movement:  for  a  distance- less  than 
forty  miles  the  cost  of  carrying  a  letter  was  eight  cents;  for  a  distance 
between  three  and  five  hundred  miles  the  cost  was  twenty  cents;  and 
over  five  hundred  miles,  twenty -five  cents.     In  1842  the  rates  were 
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still  high  from  our  standpoint:  three  cents  for  less  than  three  hun- 
dred miles;  ten  cents  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  At  the 
close  of  the  centurj-  merchants  had  complained  because  the  postoffice 
■was  taken  up  by  Bauman  to  62  Broadway,  or  the  corner  of  Liberty 
Street.  In  1807  it  was  nearer  the  center  of  business  again,  at  the 
corner  of  William  Street  and  Garden  Street  (Exchange  Place). 
Theodoras  Bailey,  the  Postmaster,  lived  in  the  house.  There  were 
one  hundred  boxes  in  the  vestibule,  entered  from  William  Street. 
In  1827  the  postofBce  was  removed  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
and  in  1835  was  involved  in  its  destruction.  It  was  then  taken  to  the 
Kotunda  in  City  Hall  Park,  whence,  about  1844,  it  went  to  the  old 
Middle  Dutch  Church  in  Nassau  Street,  and  to  its  present  imposing 
home,  again  in  City  Hall  Park,  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  cheap  and  great  New 
York  daily  newspapers.  There  were  a  great  number  of  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  city  during  tlie  firat  three  decades  of  the  century,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  Evening  Post,  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  Morning  Courier,  edited  by  James  Watson 
Webb,  the  father  of  General 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  the  hero  •--i.-:^  ~, 

of  Gettysburg  and  President 
of  the  College  of  tlie  City  of 
New  York;  the  Coin-ier  and  In- 
quirer; the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, started  in  1827;  tlie  New 
York  Mirror,  for  which  N.  P. 
Willis  and  Poe  and  other  ce- 
lebrities wrote,  were  among 
the  most  prominent  ones.  They 
were  dignified  and  stately  af- 
fairs, costing  six  cents  at  the 
lowest  per  number,  but  not 
fulgarly  hawked  upon  the 
streets;  they  were  sent  around 
to  regular  subscribers.  In 
October,  1832,  James  Gordon 
Bennett  ventured  upon  some- 
thing more  accessible  to  small 
purses.  He  started  the  New 
York  Globe,  sold  at  two  cents  a 

copy,  but  the  paper  only  lived  a  month.  A  bolder  innovation  was 
that  conceived  by  a  young  doctor  of  the  name  of  Sheppard.  On 
January  1,  1833,  he  issued  the  Moi-»in;i  Post:  its  cost  wan  only 
a  penny  a  paper,  and  another  novelty  was  the  employment  of 
boys  to  carry  it  about  the  streets  and  sell  it  to  people  whose 
patronage  they  solicited — in  short,  newsboys.     He  had  barely  sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting  credit  from  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  Story, 
two  young  men  who  had  just  set  up  a  printing  business:  they  had  no 
faith  in  his  newspaper  experiment  at  all.  Dr.  Sheppard  met  with  no 
success,  and  the  foresight  of  the  young  printers  was  vindicated.  But 
his  idea  lived:  eight  months  later,  in  September,  1833,  Benjamin  H. 
Day,  a  practical  journalist,  issued  the  flrst  number  of  the  Siuiy  sold  ai 
a  penny  by  newsboys,  who  in  the  first  hour  or  two  had  sold  all  the 
copies  he  had  given  them.  Success  was  soon  assured;  in  less  than  a 
year  the  ^un  had  a  circulation  of  8,000,  and  publisher  and  newsboys 
both  found  that  they  were  making  money.  Its  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed. Uorace  (ireeley  was  now  convinced  that  the  young  medical 
man  was  right,  and  in  March,  1834,  he,  with  two  partners,  began  the 
publication  of  th(*  Xrw  Yorker,  James  Gordon  Bennett  also  came  for- 
ward again,  publishing  the  first  number  of  the  New  York  Herald  on 
May  (5,  1835,  selling  it  at  the  price  of  two  cents  a  copy.  On  April  10, 
1841,  appeared  the  Tribune,  published  by  Horace  Greeley  and  edited 
bv  Henrv  J.  Kavmond,  who  ten  vears  later  started  the  New  York 
Times:  while  the  World  began  its  career  in  1860. 

We  have  already  not(»d  the  migration  of  churches  from  down  towD 
to  uptown  in  tlie  previous  chapter,  and  that  the  Abolition  Kiot  pur- 
sued two  Presbyterian  Cliurches  to  their  location  pretty  nearly  in 
Greenwich.  Another  I*r(*sl)ytenan  Church  ventured  still  nearer  the 
outskirts,  and  built  on  Bleecker  Street  on  the  corner  of  Downing, 
where  the  Fniversalists  later  held  forth.  In  1833  the  Jew-s  built  a 
synagogue  on  Crosby  Street,  an  advance  upward  also  from  their  old 
sanctuary  on  Mill  Street  (South  William).  Emigration  from  Catholic 
Ireland  and  Catholic  centers  of  Germany  greatly  swelled  the  num- 
bers of  the  Catholic  congregations  in  New  York.  Unfortunately  the 
p(»ace  b(*tween  them  and  the  Protestants  became  disturbed  by  rea- 
son of  disput(»s  ovca*  the  share  that  should  fall  to  Catholic  Parochial 
schools  from  the  State  funds  devoted  to  public  schools  throughout 
th(*  Stat(\  As  many  of  the  Democratic  voters  belonged  to  their  faith 
the  Catholic  leaders  conceived  the  idea  of  mixing  up  this  sectarian 
qu<\stion  with  politics.  They  sought  to  form  a  pai-ty  in  1S41  upon  this 
issiHs  pledging  support  only  to  such  candidates  as  would  favor  au 
ai)i)ropriation  from  the  State  funds  to  their  church-schools,  which 
was  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions.  This  only  stiniulate<l  sectarian  antipathies  on  the 
other  sid(\  an<l  1(m1  to  the  formation  of  the  Native  American  party,  of 
a  kin  with  th(»  national  ''know-nothings,"  whose  main  watchword 
was  oi)i)osition  to  Kome,  a  ery  that  should  never  have  been  heard  in 
the  AmcM-ican  Cnion,  and  would  not  if  Washington's  ideas  on  reli- 
gious matters  <ouId  have  Imm-u  strictly  adln^ed  to.  That  it  was  i-jiised 
was  largely  the  Romish  Churclrs  own  fault.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  re- 
criminations the  C^atholics  retorted  that  the  Public  School  Society's 
schools  w(Mv  sectarian  because  the  Protestant  Bible  was  read  at  their 
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sessions;  and  thus  the  unhappy  opposition  to  the  reading  of  Scripture 
in  schools,  as  being  a  sectarian  book,  was  added  to  the  other  conten- 
tion, and  b.v  the  aid  of  infidel  hostility  to  the  sacred  volume,  the  read- 
ing of  it  was  finally  abolished  altogether. 

New  York  State,  from  an  early  date,  interested  itself  in  the  cause 
of  education.  In  1784  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York  was  instituted,  who  were  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning 
througiiout  the  State,  and  especially  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
tension of  a  common  school  system.  In  1789  and  1795  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Legislature  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support  of  education. 
In  1805  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the, proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of 
public  domain  were  to  be  accumulated  until  its  income  should  reach 
the  sum  of  $50,000.  which  should  then  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
the  schools  of  the  State.  In  1819  the  accumulation  had  risen  to  ?1,- 
200,000.  in  lt<22  the  consti- 
tution then  adopted  con- 
tained a  clause  making  this 
school  fund  inviolable  and 
inalienable  to  other  pur- 
poses. The  trouble  with 
Kieft  in  the  early  days  had 
been  that  he  perpetually 
used  moneys  raised  for 
school  purposes  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war  against 
the  Indians  he  had  exas- 
perated. In  the  year  1842 
the  school  fund  amounted  to 
a  productive  capital  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  A  study 
of  the  origin  of  the  Public 
School  Society  gives  consid- 
erable countenance  to  the 
charge  of  the  Romanists  that 
their  schools  were  practi- 
cally sectarian.  They  were  intended  to  benefit  children  who  were 
in  no  connection  with  churches,  the  schools  heretofore  being  in- 
separably connected  with  the  churches;  and  whether  they  took 
pay  or  were  gratuitous,  they  were  only  to  embrace  children  of 
the  church.  It  was  the  children  destitute  of  religious  privileges,  and 
thereby  destitute  of  educational  advantages,  whom  the  benevolent 
gentlemen  who  met  at  Mr.  Murray's  house  in  1805  had  in  view,  and, 
of  course,  the  instruction  provided  for  them  was  not  unmixed  with 
religious  teaching,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  was  of  the 
Protestant  order.     When  the  Roman  Catholics  came  to  count  for 
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somethiug  among  the  sects  in  the  city,  then  unsectarian  education, 
which  at  first  had  meant  only  an  absence  of  bias  as  between  Presby- 
terians, or  Dutch  Reformed,  or  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  or  Lutheraus. 
or  Episcopalians,  had  also  to  mean  an  absence  of  bias  as  between 
Romanists   and    Protestants.      Hence   in    1842    Governor    Sewaiil 
recommended  to   the   Legislature   a   law   extending   the    common 
school   system    of    the    State,    which    was    strictly    non-sectarian, 
to  the  city.     This  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  rendered  the  bestowal   of  the  State  funds   perfectly 
impartial  as  between  Romanists  and  Protestants,  allowing  each 
to  have  their  own  church-schools  if  they  pleased,  but  not  permit- 
ting  them   to   claim   for  these   any   share   of   the   public    money. 
Gradually  the  friends  of  education  saw  the  wisdom   of  the  new 
state  of  affairs.    In  1853  the  Public  School  Society  was  no  longer 
a  necessity,  and  all  its  belongings  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Education.     It  made  education  the  right  of  all  and  a 
charity  to  none.     In  1825  the  '*  free  "  schools  had  been  changed  into 
pay  schools,  each  child  being  charged  twenty -five  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  quarter,  and  presumably  the  poor  children's  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  society.     All  these  distinctions  were  now  abolished,  and  no 
child  needed  to  pay;  the  State  and  city  bound  themselves  to  educate 
their  youthful  citizens.     In  October,  1830,  a  convention  of  persons  in- 
terested in  learning  of  a  higher  order  met  at  the  call  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin.    They  made  him  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  its  deliberations 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  University  of  New  York.     The  clergy  pre- 
vailed more  than  Gallatin  had  intended;  and  perhaps  as  a  rt^action 
against  Columbia,  which  had  fallen  into  Episcopal  hands.  New  York 
University  was  as  thoroughly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians, as  it  is  to  this  day.    In  1835  a  handsome  building  Avas  erected 
on  Washington  Square,  causing  the  "  Stone-cutters'  Kiot,-'  as  we  saw. 
but  now  no  more,  an  immense  mercantile  structure  occupying  its  site, 
w-hile  a  number  of  edifices  are  being  put  up  on  Fordham  Heights. 
As  for  private  schools,  preparatory  for  college,  and  for  refining  the 
minds  of  young  ladies,  the  memory  of  a  few  of  these  abides.     Then* 
was  Professor  Charles  Anthon's  Grammar  School  for  Boys,  on  Mur- 
ray Street,  near  Columbia  College.    Thei*e  was  a  famous  JHstifttt  Fran- 
cais  on  Bank  Street,  kept  by  two  French  gentlemen,  Louis  and  Hya- 
cinth Peuquet,  who  taught  the  true  Parisian  accent  to  the  recalci- 
trant Yankee  tongue.     And  in  Barclay  Street  a  young  ladies'  school 
of  a  high  order  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Mary  O'Kill,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Jay,  a  physician,  and  the  oldest  brother  of  John  Jay,  who  had  been 
knighted  for  his  industry  and  success  in  raising  money  for  Kings  Col- 
lege in  th(»  days  when  it  was  still  so  called. 

When  Albert  Gallatin  came  to  New  York  in  1829  he  was  at  once  in- 
vited to  join  a  coterie  of  literary  i)eople  who  had  been  meeting  to- 
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getber  for  social  and  intellectual  purposes  since  1827.  The  number 
was  limited  to  twelve,  so  as  to  secure  perfectly  congenial  companion- 
ship, which  larger  numbers  do  not  alwaj-s  permit.  They  called  them- 
selves the  "  Club  '"  without  further  designation,  and  among  its  mem- 
bers were  those  represeuting  the  legal  and  medical  professions;  an 
Episcopal  and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  and  three  professors  of  Co- 
lumbia. One  of  this  choice  company  was  a  "  Mr,  Morse,"  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  was  then  in  Europe,  on  his 
i-eturu  trip  from  which  he  was  to  have  tlie  talk  which  led  to  his  im- 
mortal invention,  ns  will  be  told  in  the  next  chapter.  It  was  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  his  absence  in  Europe  that  Gallatin  was  in- 
vited to  join.  It  must  have  been  congenial  society  to  him,  and  he 
an  exceedingly  valuable  accession.  The  "  Club  "  met  once  a  week, 
had  no  officers,  was  without  formalities.  A  light  collation  was 
indulged  in  at  the  end.  and  the 
sessions  broke  up  before  eleven 
o'clock.  For  tlie  rest  of  human- 
ity entertainments  of  other 
kinds  were  multiplying.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Park  Theater,  one 
was  built  in  the  Bowery  in  182(1. 
In  1837  eight  theaters  were  busy 
catering  to  tbe  public  taste,  in 
various  ways,  more  or  less  ele- 
vating, as  is  true  of  every  period 
or  city.  Kichmond  llill  had 
been  converted  into  a  tlieater, 
and  at  its  opening  a  prize  was 
offered  to  the  autlior  of  the  best 
dedicatory  poem.  Guiian  ('. 
Verplanck  was  one  of  the  judge* 
and  he  was  selected  to  read  the 
successful  poem.  The  seal  of 
the  envelope  identifying  the  au- 
thor was  not  to  be  broken  until 
the  poem  had  been  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
to  be  opened  in  their  presence.  When  this  impressive  part  of 
the  exercises  was  reachetl,  it  appeared  that  the  prize-winner  was 
none  other  than  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  Varick  and  Charlton 
streets  were  still  too  far  out  of  town  for  the  theater-going  public, 
hence  in  1842  Kichmond  Hill  Theater  closed  its  doors.  In  this  year 
Park  Theater,  always  tlie  leading  play-house,  was  put  to  a  different 
use  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Dickens  had  come  to  America  on  his 
first  visit,  and  a  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  in  the  tlieater.  All  dur- 
ing the  evening.  In  the  intervals  of  dancing,  representations  of  scenes 
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in  Dickens's  novels  were  displayed  upon  the  curtain.  Mayor  Bobert 
H.  Morris,  ex-Mayor  Philip  Hone,  James  Watson  Webb,  and  William 
H.  Appleton,  of  the  publishing  firm,  were  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  ball;  and  Washington  Irving  graced  with  his  presence  a  dinner 
given  to  the  novelist  a  few  days  later  by  more  than  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  well  known  that  Dickens  published  his 
impressions  of  his  visit  in  '^  American  Notes,"  and  embodied  them 
also  in  the  novel  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  His  reflections  on  Yankee 
manners  were  not  very  complimentary,  and  what  was  to  be  found  of 
etiquette  in  rather  common  boarding  houses  was  unfairly  made  to  im- 
ply the  general  amenities  of  social  intercourse  in  New  York.  Yet  in 
his  "  Notes  "  Dickens  had  said  of  New  York :  "  The  tone  of  the  best 
society  in  the  city  is  like  that  of  Boston :  here  and  there  it  may  be  with 
a  greater  infusion  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  but  generally  polished  and 
refined,  and  always  most  hospitable."  It  sounds  like  the  accounts  of 
travelers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  New  York 
hospitality  conspicuous  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  place  of  the  houses  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  1835,  other  and 
greater  rose  within  a  brief  period,  but  none  could  exceed  the  glory  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Its  rebuilding  was  begun  in  1836,  but  it 
proceeded  very  slowly,  and  was  not  finished  till  late  in  1842.  Wher- 
ever a  wooden  structure  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fire,  one  of  brick 
or  stone  now  went  up.  In  other  sections  of  the  city  rose  noble  edi- 
fices. Washington  Hall  occupied  the  block  from  Chambers  to  Reade 
on  Broadway,  where  Stewart's  wholesale  store  stood  later.  On  al- 
most  the  next  block,  oi)posite  the  Hospital,  stood  Masonic  Hall,  con- 
sidered handsomest  next  to  Merchants'  Exchange.  The  University 
Building,  further  out,  was  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture.  Wash- 
ington Square,  in  front  of  it,  was  used  as  a  parade  «:round  for  the 
militia.  Union  Square  was  laid  out,  and  Gramercy  Park  was  fin- 
ished in  1840.  St.  John's  Park  and  the  Battery  also  furnished  breath- 
ing places  for  the  people.  Omnibuses  ran  through  the  populated 
parts  of  the  city;  stages  started  from  the  City  Hall  Park,  on  east  or 
west  sides,  for  Harlem,  Greenwich,  Bloomingdale.  Horse  cars  began 
to  run  in  1831,  the  first  carrying  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council.  The 
earliest  line  ran  from  Prince  Street  to  Fourteenth.  In  1837  the  tun- 
nel through  Murray  Hill,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-fourth 
and  Forty-second  streets,  was  completed,  and  the  newspapers  and 
citizens  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  of  engineering  skill  right  in  their  own  great  city.  A  sen- 
tence in  the  Mirroi^  of  that  day  reminds  us  of  the  experience  on  emer<]:- 
ing  from  the  West  Shore  Railroad  tunnel  near  Haverstraw:  "We 
know  of  nothing  in  any  city  of  the  Union  to  compare  with  the 
magnificent  view  that  opens  upon  you  when  emerging  from  the 
upper   end    of   the    artificial    ravine   that    has   been    cloven    down 
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through  the  solid  rocks  of  Mount  Prospect " — i.e.,  Murray  Hill.  In 
1832  Harlem  was  gratified  in  having  one  of  its  streets  paved  and 
sidewalks  flagged.  This  favored  street  was  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  the  pavement  extending  from  Third  to  Eighth 
avenues.  For  the  rest,  the  furthest  uptown  streets  paved  were  Clin- 
ton Place  (8th  Street),  on  the  west  side,  and  St.  Mark's  Place,  on  the 
east. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INCREASING    THE    FACILITIES    OF    COMMUNICATION. 

pl^^  F  to  Irving  we  owe  a  tutelary  genius  or  patron  saint  whose 
»«iiilil  ^^^^  ^^d  figure  instantly  call  up  a  personification  expres- 
SjMl^l  sive  of  our  city — viz.,  "  Father  Knickerbocker," — so  to  his 
happy  and  kindly  vein  of  humor  we  are  indebted  for 
another  term  that  serves  the  purposes  of  good-natured  badinage. 
One  of  the  papers  composing  "  Salmagundi,"  published  conjointly 
by  Irving  and  Paulding,  intended  to  ''  connect  the  town  and  cas- 
tigate the  age,"  was  entitled  "  Chronicles  of  the  Renowned  and 
Ancient  City  of  Gotham."  The  "  three  wise  men  of  Gotham " 
had  already  been  immortalized  by  Mother  Goose,  and  was  a  par- 
ticularly piquant  phrase  because  the  denizens  of  that  north-country 
parish  in  England  were  rather  more  naively  simple  in  their  mental 
make-up  than  those  of  most  other  parishes.  It  suited  the  humor  of  the 
two  friends  to  fix  upon  the  New  York  of  their  day  this  familiar  and 
expressive  title  of  Gotham,  and  it  has  clung  to  our  city  ever  since. 

If  Gotham  could  afford  to  laugh  at  a  joke  against  itself  in  1807,  it 
had  still  more  reason  to  take  humorously  any  reflections  upon  its 
shortcomings  or  failings  when  it  had  become  assured  in  its  positioD 
as  by  far  and  away  the  chief  city  of  the  Union.  Its  natural  advan- 
tages of  situation,  immensely  assisted  by  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  enterprise  that  had  pierced  the  interior  with  canals  as 
the  highways  of  commerce,  had  compelled  this  gratifying  result.  Be- 
yond even  the  promise  that  was  furnished  by  such  favorable  condi- 
tions was  the  advance  of  the  city  to  greatness  in  size  and  pre-eminence 
in  station,  when  there  were  added  to  these  then  so  wonderful  facilities 
of  communication  those  marvelous  annihilators  of  time  and  space,  the 
telegraph  and  railroad.  The  era  of  their  application  to  the  practical 
business  of  life  we  have  now  reached,  although  to  an  earlier  period 
may  belong  their  invention  and  exhibition  as  experiments  merely. 

It  is  difficult  to  transport  ourselves  back  to  a  generation  that  knew 
not  the  steamboat  or  the  railroad  or  the  telegraph.  Yet  our  fathers 
or  grandfathers  were  of  that  generation.  These  persons,  in  their 
youth,  or  even  maturer  years,  were,  so  far  as  concerns  the  mechanical, 
industrial,  and  scientific  progress  of  the  world,  actually  nearer  to  a 
date  even  centuries  before  their  birth  than  they  were  to  our  day.  They 
then  had  to  travel  the  sea  by  ships  under  sail,  depending  upon  fitful 
winds;  or  the  land  by  the  lumbering  stage,  or  private  carriage,  or  on 
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horseback;  just  as  men  did 
at  the  begioDiug  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, or  sixteenth,  or  in- 
deed the  first  ceuturj".  How 
great  an  alteration  has  been 
realized  during  the  short 
period  of  these  later  decades 
of  the  present  century,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  world,  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  in 
the  conduct  of  business,  in 
the  comforts  of  existence,  in 
consequence  of  the  habits  of 
living  produced  by  these 
modern  means  of  locomo- 
tion and  communication,  to 
speak  of  nothing  else;  and 
how  vEist  is  the  distance,  in 
these  respects,  between  our 
grandfathers  and  fathers 
and  ourselves  I  To  quote 
from  one  of  Prof.  Fiske's 
philosophical  works:  "  We 
scarcely  need  to  be  reminded 
that  all  the  advances  made 
in  locomotion,  from  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  those 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  were  as 
notliing  compared  to  the 
cLanjj;e  that  has  been 
wrought  within  a  few  years 
by  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads. In  these  times  when 
Puck  has  fulfilled  his  boast 
and  put  a  girdle  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,  we  are 
not  yet.  perhaps,  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  a  century  has 
not  elapsed  since  he  who 
caught  the  lightning  upon  his 
kite  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
Yet  the  lesson  of  these  facts, 
as  well  as  of  the  grand- 
mother's spinning  wheel  that 
stands  by  the  parlor  fireside, 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind.    The 
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change  therein  exemplified  since  Penelope  plied  her  distaff,  is  far  less 
than  that  which  has  occurred  within  the  memory  of  living  men."  And 
he  also  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  by  means  of  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph,  this  great  Republic,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  its  Gulf,  has  been  rendered  sa^ 
compact  for  purposes  of  intercommunication,  and  therefore  also  of 
management  and  control,  as  the  tiny  Republic  of  Switzerland  or  the 
smallest  monarchy  of  Europe.  We  might  have  fallen  to  pieces  from 
the  overburdening  greatness  of  our  territorial  extent  had  not  the  tele- 
graph and  railroad  appeared,  just  as  we  were  most  expanding,  to  keep 
all  our  extremities  well  in  hand. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  live  in  New 
York  City  in  1815,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  young 
artist,  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession, 
so  that  he  was  not  only  content  to  put  his  ideals  on  canvas,  but  he  was 
bound  to  educate  a  public  and  encourage  other  artists  in  their  work. 
He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and 
its  President.  As  we  learned  in  the  previous  chapter,  in  1829  he  went 
to  Europe  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  Curiously  enough,  like  that  other 
great  inventor,  Fulton,  he  was  not  only  an  artist,  but  an  enthusiast  in 
science,  and  thus  he  came  to  tread  a  path  similar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. As  Fulton  lived  till  1817,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  men,  of 
the  same  profession,  and  with  similar  tastes  apart  from  their  profes- 
sion, became  well  acquainted.  It  is  not  known  whether  Morse  inter- 
ested himself  in  any  of  the  scientific  investigations  or  discoveries  of 
the  day  while  in  Europe.  In  1832  he  returned  to  America,  and  during 
the  trip  across  the  ocean  met  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
recent  experiments  conducted  in  Paris  with  the  electro-magnet.  He 
described  its  operations  to  Morse,  who  inquired  as  to  the  length  of 
time  it  took  for  electricity  to  pass  from  one  point  to  another.  The 
gentleman  replied  that  no  matter  how  long  the  wires  along  which  the 
electric  fluid  was  obliged  to  pass,  the  transmission  seemed  to  be  in- 
stantaneous, as  we  now  know  it  must  be,  traveling  as  it  does  with  the 
rapidity  of  light.  These  two  circumstances:  the  immense  rapidity  of 
electricity,  making  its  effects  at  distant  points  practically  instantane- 
ous, and  the  fact  that  instantly  upon  its  introduction  into  a  coil  of 
wire  wound  around  an  iron  bar  it  would  produce  magnetic  attraction, 
and  instantly  upon  its  cessation  the  attracted  objects  w^ould  be  re- 
leased, led  the  inventive  mind  of  Morse  to  the  construction  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  at  once  began  ex- 
perimenting in  his  studio.  As  we  look  at  the  instrument  and  devices 
involved,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  manv  vears  should  have  been  neces- 
sary  to  perfect  his  scheme.  But  it  is  with  such  matters  always  as 
with  Columbus  and  his  problem  of  making  the  egg  stand  on  end. 
After  it  has  been  accomplished  it  is  very  easy  to  go  and  repeat  it:  the 
simpler  the  device  the  longer  it  takes  to  hit  upon  it;  and  then  the 
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thing  comes  at  last  by  a  happy  inspiration  after  all,  that  seems  born 
of  the  instant,  but  really  has  ail  the  previous  thinking  back  of  it,  and 
would  not  have  been  seen  to  be  so  happy  otherwise.  The  brush  and 
the  palette  received  but  little  attention  from  our  artist  now;  and  the 
purse  grew  correspondingly  slim.  But  he  was  possessed  by  one  idea, 
and  he  pursued  it  to  the  end,  though  grim  poverty  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  the  wolf  was  often  very  near  the  door.  In  1835,  after  three 
wearj'  years,  Morse  had  perfected  his  instrument;  had  conceived  his 
alphabetical  system  of  dots  and  dashes;  decided  upon  the  means  of 
producing  the  electricity,  and  of  conveying  it  from  place  to  place.  He 
was  now  ready  to  exhibit  its  operation  to  those  most  likely  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  his  labors.  Even  yet  many  things  remained  to 
be  corrected,  and  it  was  two  years  longer  before  he  ventured  upon  a 
public  exhibition.  The  process  and  mechanism  were  so  simple  that 
every  one  in  the  audience  could  readily  be  made  to  comprehend  their 
working.  Taking  advantage  of  the  effect  of  electricity  upon  iron  in 
making  it  magnetic,  one  end  of  a  lever  was  placed  over  the  electro- 
magnet, at  the  other  end  of  which  was  a  pencil  moving  against  a  strip 
of  paper.  When  the  electricity  passed  into  the  coil  of  wire  around 
the  iron,  the  little  lever  was  drawn  down  at  one  end  and  up  at  the 
other  against  the  paper.  The  paper  was  made  to  move  at  a  uniform 
rate  by  clockwork.  Did  the  electricity  pass  into  the  magnet  for  one 
instant,  only  a  dot  was  made  on  the  paper:  was  it  held  there  longer, 
a  line  or  dash  was  the  result,  according  to  the  length  of  time  occupied. 
These  dots  and  lines  and  dashes  constituted  a  system  of  letters.  By 
means  of  a  little  key  with  a  spring,  the  electricity  could  be  made  to 
pass  into  the  coil,  or  released,  according  as  one  effected  or  broke  con- 
nection with  the  source  of  the  fluid.  As  in  the  case  of  other  inven- 
tions, however,  ignorance  and  incredulity  long  barred  the  way  to- 
ward its  useful  application  to  the  needs  of  business  and  intercourse. 
Not  till  1843  could  there  be  secured  any  legislative  action  for  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Then  Mr.  Fer- 
ris, of  New  York,  offered  in  Congress  the  following:  "  Resolved,  That 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  appropriating  $30,000,  to  enable  Professor  Morse  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  telegraph  between  Washington  and  Baltimore."  The 
inventor  had  received  permission  to  fit  up  his  instruments  and  wires 
in  the  Capitol,  so  that  Congress  might  receive  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  his  design.  It  came  to  a  tie  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  fortunately  Governor  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  upon  whom  the 
deciding  vote  would  fall,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
asked  permission  to  retire  for  that  purpose.  He  came  back  fully 
satisfied  and  voted  in  favor  of  a  report  recommending  the  grant.  But 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  Congress  this  bill  was  still  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  on  the  docket.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what 
an  agony  of  suspense  Morse  watched  the  tedious  progress  through 
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this  lieap  of  petty  and  uninterestiDg  legislatiOD.  He  could  Dot  en- 
dure it,  and  at  a  late  hour  went  to  his  boarding  house,  not  in  the  least 
expecting  that  his  bill  would  be  reached,  and  preparing  to  wait  an- 
other long  year  for  the  conBummation  of  his  hopes.  But  the  neit 
morning  he  was  greeted  by  a  message  delivered  in  person  by  Miss 
Ellsworth,  the  daughter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  telling  him 
that  his  bill  Jind  been  passed.  As  a  reward  she  was  promised  that 
she  should  be  given  the  choice  of  the 
f\vsf  iiM-ssjiiie  to  be  sent  over  the  line 
w1k-i]  i-diiipleted.  A  line  of  wires  im 
poles  was  erected  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore.  It  was  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  this  comparatively  inex- 
pensive device  was  fixed  on  and  es- 
perimentB  were  made  and  much 
money  speut  on  other  plans.  One  of 
these  was  to  insert 
the  wires  in  leaden 
.^^^■''  -  ^^  tubes,  insulated  by  a 
covering  of  cotton 
saturated  in  shellac, 
the  tubes  to  be  laid 
under  ground.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1S44. 
the  line  was  ready  for 
the  ft  p  s  t  message. 
Miss  Ellsworth  was 
suiimioDed  to  give  her 
selection,  which  read, 
in  pious  consideration 
of  the  provideuces 
that  had  carried  the 
great  invention  to  ■ 
success,  as  well  in 
prayerful  expectation 
of  the  great  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it 
for  humanity:  "  "What 
hath  God  wrought,"  the  original  of  which  is  now  preserved  by  the 
Hartford  Historical  Society,  Coiiuecticut. 

Even  yet  the  line  between  two  cities  like  Washington  and  Balti- 
more was  only  an  experiment,  without  great  utility,  without  special 
bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  men.  It  needed  some  signal  illustration 
of  its  marvelous  capacity  for  facilitating  communication  between  dis- 
tant points.  Providence  again  favored  the  invention  with  just  such 
an  illustration,  one  which,  so  to  speak,  flashed  it  at  once  in  the  face 
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of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  the  year  of  a  Presidential  election,  and  a 
nominating  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was  in  session  at 
Baltimore.  James  Polk  had  been  put  in  nomination  for  President, 
and  Senator  Silas  AVright,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.  No  one 
thought  of  sending  a  dispatch  to  Wright  at  Washington  to  inquire 
whether  he  would  accept  the  nomination.  But  Morse,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  his  telegraph  wire  in  the  Supreme  Court-room  at  the  Capi- 
tol, learned  the  news  from  his  operators  at  Baltimore.  He  at  once 
sent  word  of  it  to  the  Senator.  Wright  did  not  desire  the  honor  de- 
signed for  him,  and  immediately  sent  back  a  dispatch  per  telegraph 
declining  the  nomination.  The  dispatch  was  announced  to  the  con- 
vention. As  the  members  did  not  believe  that  the  Senator  had  been 
communicated  with  on  the  subject  and  had  sent  back  his  declination  in 
so  short  a  time,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  him  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  of  the  rumor,  and  incidentally  the  genuineness  of  the 
work  of  the  telegraph.  The  report  of  the  committee  furnished  the 
evidence  of  the  value  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  telegraph,  and 
all  the  country  soon  knew  the  remarkable  circumstance.  Lines  of 
telegi"aph  now  went  up  everywhere.  In  1846  the  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Y'ork  line  connected  our  city  with  the  next  impor- 
tant commercial  center  in  the  Union,  and  with  the  capital.  Next 
lines  went  from  New  Y^ork  to  Boston,  to  Albany,  and  Buffalo.  Within 
seven  years  fifty  different  companies  were  doing  business,  which  seri- 
ously hampered  instead  of  facilitating  the  use  of  the  new  invention, 
for  the  companies  operated  in  hostile  rivaln',  and  dispatches  had  to 
be  constantly  recopied  and  retransmitted  between  distant  points. 
This  led  to  consolidation  of  companies  in  various  sections,  until  finally 
the  Western  Union  comprised  all  the  companies  in  the  United  States. 
"  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  had  been  the  watchword  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1840,  when  Harrison  had  been  elected.  And  the  "  Tyler 
too  "  had  received  a  different  meaning  from  that  intended  when  he 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  after  Harrison's  brief  occupancy  of 
a  month.  The  campaign  crv^  in  1844  had  been  "  Polk  and  Texas,'^ 
and  Polk's  election  meant  war  with  Mexico  for  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas  and  for  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  The  scenes  of  the  war  were  far  away  from  New  York  City, 
but  Generals  Worth  and  Wool  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  them,  and 
they  were  sons  of  the  meti-opolis,  whom  the  metropolis  has  since  de- 
lighted to  honor.  Yet  there  were  some  who  had  their  eyes  wide  open 
to  the  more  sinister  bearings  of  the  war.  They  saw  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose of  the  Southern  statesmen  or  politicians,  who  desired  an  exten- 
sion of  territory  for  the  spread  of  slaverv%  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
North  had  forever  barred  against  extension  northward,  even  in  the 
great  western  territories.  And  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Albert  Gallatin, 
himself  of  the  party  that  ruled  the  South,  himself  an  adherent  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson,  each  in  their  day,  and  thus  a  Democrat  of  the 
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earliest  type,  that  in  his  last  days  he  earnestly  deprecated  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  He  was  already  eighty-live  years  old  when  the  war 
broke  out,  but  he  lived  till  after  its  close,  and  till  he  had  seen  the 
marvelous  good  fortune  of  the  Republic  in  acquiring  California  before 
the  discover}'  of  gold,  which  so  powerfully  contributed  toward 
establishing  a  well  populated  outpost  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific. As  his  years  grew  he  still  retained  his  faculties,  his  vivacity, 
and  his  intei-est  in  social,  literary,  scientific,  financial,  and  political 
matters.  One  after  another  contemporary  dropped  away  from  his 
side,  and  at  last,  in  the  early  summer  of  1849,  Mrs.  Gallatin  died.  This 
proved  the  finishing  blow  to  a  vitality  of  remarkable  vigor.  He  now 
failed  rapidly.  His  daughter  Frances  had  married  a  son  of  General 
Ebenezer  Stevens,  and  they  lived  upon  the  latter's  country-seat  at  As- 
toria, L.  I.,  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Bonaparte.  Hither  the  vet- 
eran statesman  and  financier  was  taken  in  the  hope  that  the  whole 
some  air  of  the  vicinity  might  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  him.  But 
it  was  not  so  much  his  health  as  his  spirits  that  were  broken,  and  on 
Sunday,  August  12,  1849,  he  died  in  his  devoted  daughter's  arms. 
There  was  no  public  demonstration  at  his  funeral,  for  the  city  was 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  throes  of  another  cholera  visitation. 

Just  before  the  war  with  Mexico  New  York  experienced  another  of 
those  calamities  in  which  she  had  managed  to  excel  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  Union  up  to  that  date.  In  1845,  or  in  the  tenth  year  after  the 
great  fire  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  fire-fiend  claimed  her  once 
more  as  a  victim,  having  left  her  since  that  time  comparatively  alone, 
never  going  beyond  the  matter  of  a  house  or  two,  or  half  a  block.  The 
fire  of  1845  occurred  in  the  summer  time,  on  July  19,  and,  besides,  the 
Croton  water  works,  put  ample  supplies  of  the  extinguishing  fluid  at 
the  disposal  of  the  "  fire-laddies,^'  and  so  far  forth  the  conditions  were 
infinitelv  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  winter  of  1835.  But  the 
record  of  destruction  was  still  a  very  bad  one.  This  was  owing  to  the 
origin  of  the  fire.  There  was  a  tremendous  explosion  in  a  building 
on  New  Street,  near  Wall.  In  this  had  been  stored  a  quantity  of  salt- 
petre, and  it  was  presumed,  and  entirely  natural,  too,  to  suppose,  that 
this  substance  had  exploded,  although  afterward  there  were  learned 
discussions  among  the  scientific  denizens  of  the  town,  occasioning 
some  irreverent  lay  merriment,  whether  saltpetre  would  explode.  The 
explosion,  whatever  caused  it,  shook  that  end  of  the  town  so  that  sev- 
eral houses  near  the  one  blown  up  were  shattered,  and  windows  were 
broken  in  houses  as  far  away  as  Greenwich  Street.  The  Aire  fortu- 
nately did  not  cover  any  of  the  ground  devastated  ten  years  before, 
but  followed  a  course  closely  parallel  to  it.  It  burned  on  either  side 
of  New  Street,  attacking  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway  and  the 
west  side  of  Broad  Street.  The  other  fire  had  only  barely  touched 
some  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  latter  street.  Thus  traveling,  it 
went  as  far  as  Stone  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad,  which,  in 
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the  other  fire,  had  suffered  from  Broad  to  William.  Altogether  tliree 
fauodred  and  forty-five  houses  were  destroyed,  and  from  six  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  It  was  a  severe  blow,  but  not  so 
crushing  as  the  former  one,  and  the  city  had  had  ten  years  in  which 
to  grow  larger  and  richer.  Merchants  and  insurance  companies,  in- 
deed, staggered  under  the  blow,  and  some  of  them  beyond  the  power 
of  recovery.  But  pluck  and  courage  soon  made  the  fable  of  the  Phce- 
nix  applicable  to  this  burned  district  as  to  the  other.  From  Mayor 
Philip  Hone's  invaluable  diary  we  get  the  somewhat  thrilling  and 
realistic  information  that 
soon  building  operations 
were  going  on  at  a  lively 
rate  where  the  fire  had 
lately  done  its  work,  so 
soon,  indeed,  tliat  the 
builders  burned  their 
bands  in  removing  the 
rubbish  to  make  way  for 
the  laying  of  the  new  foun- 
dations. 

^Ve  have  been  forced  to 
repeat  the  story  of  a  fire; 
we  are  also  compelled  to 
tell  again  of  another 
cholera  visitation,  seven- 
teen years  after  the  former 
In  1849  Xew  York  once 
nioi-e  lay  prostrate  before 
the  "  Angel  of  Death,"  But 
it  was  not  alone  in  its  af- 
fliction.   The  plague  struck 

the  United  States  as  early  as  December,  1848,  when  i 
in  New  Orleans,  decimating  the  inhabitants  that  could  not  flee 
the  danger.  In  Boston  six  hundred  died  from  June  to  September;  but 
this  was  not  a  circumstance  compared  with  the  death  rate  in  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  each  of  which  cities  counted  six  thousand  dead  from 
the  disease.  Philadelphia,  too,  was  struck  with  ten-or  by  the  fright- 
ful mortality  within  its  precincts.  On  May  14  the  cholera  made  its 
first  appearance  in  New  York,  and  in  a  spot  calculated  to  invite  its 
readiest  execution — the  Five  Points,  During  the  week  ending  July 
21  more  than  seven  hundred  deaths  occurred,  the  mortality  that  week 
being  the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  experienced  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
of  1832  was  also  reached  on  July  21.  Prompt  and  efficient  measures 
were  taken  by  the  authorities  to  check  the  disease,  as  well  as  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  and  })romote  the  recovery  of  those  who  were  strick- 
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en  with  it.  On  the  corner  of  Monroe  (Oak)  and  Pearl  streets,  not  far 
from  the  starting  point  of  the  pestilence,  a  three-story  building  of  am- 
ple size  was  converted  into  a  hospital  for  cholera  patients  exclusively. 
A  Sanitary  Commission  wAs  appointed,  with  three  consulting  physi- 
cians, who  daily  published  in  the  papers  directions  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  especially  insisting  upon  cleanliness  of  persons 
premises,  and  streets.  Still  the  scourge  spread,  claiming  hundreds  of 
victims  every  day.  Finally  a  proposition  came  from  the  Board  of 
Health  that,  as  the  schools  were  not  occupied  during  the  vacation 
weeks,  they  be  utilized  as  hospitals.  It  was  taking  an  exceedingly 
great  risk  to  expose  these  buildings  to  the  infection  which  might 
linger  in  them,  and  thus  introduce  germs  of  the  disease  into  the 
systems  of  the  children  against  another  summer.  The  citizens 
objected  strongly,  and  public  meetings  were  held  to  protest 
against  the  scheme.  But  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Board 
of  Health  carried  out  the  project,  one  that  in  the  present  day 
our  Board  would  be  the  farthest  from  conceiving  themselves, 
or  allowing  others  to  entertain.  Nineteen  hundred  patients  were 
accommodated  in  the  school-houses,  of  which  over  a  thousand 
died,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  1832,  when,  of  over  two 
thousand  patients  treated  in  hospital,  only  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  died.  So  far  as  the  number  of  deaths  could  be  calculated,  at 
least  three  thousand  died  of  the  plague  in  New  York,  but  many  more 
may  have  succumbed  of  whom  no  notice  was  given  to  the  public. 

A  New  York  inventor  had  been  the  first  to  send  a  steamboat  to  sea: 
for  John  Stevens  and  his  son  Robert  L.  were  forced  by  Fulton's  pri- 
ority on  New  York  waters  to  send  their  vessels  around  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware.  But  their  structure  was  not  intended  for  an  ocean 
steamship.  They  had,  however,  already  hit  upon  the  device  that  was 
to  make  ocean  travel  by  sea  possible  to  the  degree  of  perfection  that 
now  prevails,  for  they  had  applied  the  idea  of  the  screw-  to  propulsion 
in  the  water.  This  was  laid  aside  while  machinery  of  another  kind 
was  so  much  the  vogue  and  doing  such  good  work.  R.  L.  Stevens  es- 
pecially directed  his  inventive  genius  to  improve  the  paddle-wheel 
steamboat,  and  to  him  was  owing  the  introduction  of  the  w'alking- 
beam.  procuring  equal  results  of  power  with  a  lower  pressure  of 
steam.  Just  as  the  era  of  steamships  was  opening,  thei*e  was  a  last 
burst  of  remarkable  capacity  displayed  by  the  old  method  of  sailing 
ships.  These  feats  were  performed  by  the  famous  clipper-ships, 
whose  construction  must  be  placed  entirely  to  the  credit  of  Y'ankee 
genius,  and  many  of  which  were  built  upon  the  shipyards  of  New 
York.  The  establishment  of  several  packet-lines  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York  at  an  earlier  period  has  already  been  noticed;  these 
packets  were  calculated  to  accomplish  the  trip  in  about  four  weeks, 
and  as  the  schedule  of  sailing  advertised  was  based  on  that  interval, 
it  must  liaA'e  been  one  that  could  be  depended  on  pretty  regularly  iiu- 
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der  ordinary  circumstances.  In  1840  clipper-ships  began  to  be  built 
at  Baltimore,  but  New  York  soon  became  the  center  of  their  construc- 
tion. These  vessels  were  built  for  speed  as  a  primary  consideration. 
The  travel  to  Europe,  encouraged  by  the  packets,  warranted  the  build- 
ing of  ships  that  might  do  less  in  the  way  of  cargo,  and  be  mainly  pas- 
senger ships.  Hence  the  lines  of  the  keel  were  adapted  to  secure 
speed  in  movement  through  the  water,  the  length  being  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  width  than  formerly.  The  bow  was  made  sharp, 
and  the  shape  astern  was  such  as  to  derive  as  much  propulsion  as 
possible  from  the  closing  of  the  waters  which  the  prow  had  divided. 
The  results  were  gratifying  and  astonishing  in  the  extreme.  The 
Samuel  Russell,  built  in  1843  at  Brown  &  Bell's  yard  (successors  of 
Brown  Brothei^),  foot  of  East  Houston  Street,  for  A.  A.  Low,  the 
father  of  President  Seth  Low,  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  service, 
and  registered  940  tons.  Clippers  of  that  size,  however,  were  found 
to  be  too  small,  not  merely  for  carrying  of  cargo,  but  on  the  ground  of 
safety,  getting  strained  too  severely  in  rough  weather.  Hence  about 
1850  clippers  were  made  to  register  from  over  eleven  hundred  to  more 
than  two  thousand  tons.  The  Surprise,  owned  by  A.  A.  Low  & 
Brother,  of  nearly  two  thousand  tons,  attained  a  speed  that  was  phe- 
nomenal. She  made  the  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
ninety-six  days,  and  one  day  covered  a  distance  of  284  miles,  a  record 
which  some  of  the  slower  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe  to-day  hardly 
ever  surpass.  Her  journey  was  continued  from  San  Francisco  arross 
the  Pacific  to  Canton,  where  a  cargo  of  tea  was  shipped  for  London, 
the  English  merchants  gladly  paying  two  or  three  pounds  more 
freight  per  ton  to  her  than  they  did  to  their  own  ships.  Taking  a 
cargo  at  Liverpool  for  New  York,  it  was  found  that  the  trip  had  paid 
her  cost,  her  running  expenses,  and  a  profit  over  and  above  all  this  of 
$50,000.  No  wonder  that  the  large  importers  and  their  captains 
made  fortunes  rapidly.  But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  records  of 
speed  that  these  clippers  made.  The  distance  between  Liverpool  and 
^ew  York  was  often  under  favorable  circumstances  covered  in  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  or  at  most  sixteen,  days.  An  article  in  Harper^s  Maga- 
::ine  on  this  subject  some  years  ago  gave  a  number  of  instances  that 
are  almost  incredible.  One  vessel,  which  had  to  run  into  Halifax  for 
some  reason,  when  it  was  enabled  to  proceed  made  up  for  lost  time  by 
running  thence  to  Liverpool  in  six  days.  Nay,  the  clippers  could  beat 
the  contemporary  steamships  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
Dreadnaught,  built  in  1853  for  Edwin  I).  Morgan,  was  a  famous  clip- 
per. Nothing  could  catch  up  with  her  when  the  wind  was  in  the  right 
quarter.  On  the  return  from  her  first  trip  to  Liverpool,  in  1854,  an 
illustration  was  offered  of  her  sailing  or  traveling  possibilities,  as  com- 
pared with  steamships.  The  day  before  the  one  set  for  her  departure, 
theCunard  steamer  Canada  started  on  her  voyage  to  Boston,  a  port  at 
least  two  hundred  miles  nearer  than  New  York.     Yet  the  Dread- 
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naught  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  a  day  before  the  Canada  reached  Bos- 
ton! No  wonder  that  this  pre-eminence  in  sailing  qualities  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  commerce  of  New  York.  It  made  ship-boildin? 
also  one  of  the  giant  industries  of  the  country.  All  along  the  East 
River  shore  shipyai^s  stretched,  from  below  and  around  Corlear's 
Hook  up  to  10th  Street.  And  the  results  attained  were  not  only  due 
to  ingenuity  displayed  in  laying  out  the  keels  and  hulls,  for  Yankee 
genius  applied  itself  as  well  to  the  sails,  and  contrived  methods  of 
getting  the  most  out  of  the  winds.  It  was  about  this  time,  1851,  that 
the  schooner  yacht  America  astonished  the  Englishmen  who  had 
pitted  their  crack  sailers  against  her  in  the  race  for  the  "  QuecD's 
Cup."     The  course  was  around  the  Isle  of  Wight;  at  first  even  in  a 
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light  wind  tlio  America  passed  by  all  her  rivals;  but  when  the  breeze 
freshened  she  left  them  far  behind  and  ci-ossed  the  finish  line  eight 
miles  ahead  of  her  next  competitor.  It  was  remarked  as  a  peculiarity 
that  her  sails  (fore-and-aft.  of  course,  being  a  schooner)  seemed  per- 
fectly flat  against  the  wind,  with  uo  bagging  of  any  sort.  This  al- 
lowed whatever  wind  was  not  necessary  for  pushing,  to  slide  off  the 
sail,  instead  of  causing  a  resistance  in  getting  out  of  the  "  bag."  The 
"  Queen's  Cup,"'  which  she  then  carried  to  America,  becoming  the 
"  America  Cup."  has  been  raced  for  nine  times  since,  the  last  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  regain  it  for  England  having  been  made  in  1895. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  wnuderful  excellence  in  construction 
and  sailing  qualities,  the  clipper  was  bound  to  be  superseded  in  the 
long  run  by  the  steamship.     And  during  the  best  days  of  the  clipper 
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the  steamship  had  already  begun  its  career.  Marvelous  speed  might 
be  attained  by  a  sailing  vessel,  but  adverse  winds  and  waves,  and 
tedious  calms,  could  not  be  overcome  by  them,  and  left  them  helpless 
in  their  beauty  and  their  strength.  A  power  independent  of  the  ele- 
ments, an  element  in  itself,  under  the  perfect  control  of  man,  was  cer- 
tain to  commend  itself  to  a  progressive  age  as  the  better  servant,  with 
more  reliable  results.  And  finally,  not  only  has  this  power  of  steam 
commended  itself  for  the  certainty  or  steadiness  of  its  operation,  but 
quite  as  much  for  the  rapidity  of  movement  which  it  can  impart  to 
ships  five  times  and  six  times  the  size  of  the  old  clippers.  These  ves- 
sels of  10,000  or  12,000  tons'  burden,  steam  now  drives  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  over  five  hundred  miles  per  day,  so  that  the  ocean 
journey  to  England  requires  less  time  now  than  did  a  trip  to  Albany 
before  Fulton's  day. 

The  honor  of  first  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  navigating  the 
ocean  by  steam  belongs  to  America,  as  it  properly  should.  In  1818 
was  begun  upon  one  of  the  shipyards  of  this  city  the  construction  of 
the  Savannah,  of  three  hundred  tons  burden,  fitted  with  steam  en- 
gines as  an  aid  to  sailing.  In  March,  1819,  she  sailed  for  Savannah, 
Georgia,  where  she  was  owned.  On  May  26,  she  left  Savannah  direct 
for  Liverpool,  accomplishing  the  trip  in  twenty-two  days.  As  she 
passed  the  signal  station  near  Cork  she  was  reported  to  be  a  ship  on 
fire.  At  Liverpool  she  created  a  great  sensation,  being  visited  by  per- 
sons from  London  connected  with  the  Court.  It  was  suspected  by 
some  that  her  errand  was  the  rescue  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena, 
and  she  w^as  closely  watched  accordingly.  From  Liverpool  the  Sa- 
vannah went  to  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg,  her  cap- 
tain, Stevens  Rogers,  receiving  marked  attention  from  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries.  Touching  at  Arendal,  Norway,  she  thence  started 
for  home,  reaching  Savannah  in  twenty-five  days.  In  1829  the  Dutch 
nation  entered  the  field  of  ocean  navigation  bj^  steam,  the  Curasao, 
owned  in  Holland,  making  regular  trips  between  the  home  country 
and  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  a  still  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  new  method.  But  it  was  eight  years  more  be- 
fore England  entered  upon  the  undertaking  which  she  has  carried  to 
such  perfection  since.  The  first  English  steamship  distinctly  built  as 
such  was  the  Great  Western,  intended  for  the  American  service.  She 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  April,  1838,  but  arrived  in  New  York  three  days 
after  another  ship,  the  Sirius,  from  Liverpool,  which  was  a  sailing 
vessel  fitted  up  as  a  steamer.  On  April  23  and  26, 1838,  the  people  of 
New  York  were  treated  to  the  sight  of  the  arrival  of  these  rare  ves- 
sels, and  soon  they  were  favored  with  two  regular  lines  of  steamers  to 
Liverpool,  the  Collins  and  Ounard  lines,  which  were  established  in 
1841.  The  speed  these  steamers  attained  was  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles  per  diem,  and  the  regular  time  made  was  at  most  six- 
teen days.    The  Collins  Line  was  unfortunate.    Two  of  their  steamers 
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were  lost  at  sea.  In  1854  the  Arctic  was  sunk  almost  instantly  in  col- 
lision with  another  steamer  in  a  fog  oflf  New  foundland,  and  nearly 
every  one  on  board  perished,  all  of  Mr.  Collinses  family  included.  The 
profits  were  not  suflBcient  to  counteract  these  losses,  hence  in  1858  the 
line  was  discontinued.  As  is  well  known,  the  Cunard  Line  has  re- 
mained the  leading  company  to  this  day,  her  steamers  still  holding 
the  records  for  the  fastest  trips  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  war  with  Mexico  had  resulted  in  the  cession  of  the  province  of 
Northern  California  and  adjoining  territory,  composing  now  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
No  doubt  the  ceded  provinces  were  considered  of  value  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Union,  for  their  climate  and  the  products  of  the  soil  and  vine- 
yard. Suddenly  the  news  came  in  1848  that  gold  had  been  found  in 
the  region  acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  a  stream  of  emigration 
started  from  the  eastern  States  and  from  Europe,  across  the  plains 
and  mountains  west  of  Mississippi,  or  by  sea  around  Cape  Horn,  till- 
ing the  Pacific  border  with  a  great  population.  In  this  excitement, 
stirring  the  whole  world,  New  York  again  found  her  account  and 
profit.  It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  clipper-ship  business,  and  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  in  addition  to  bis  steamers  to  New  Brunswick  and  the 
ports  on  the  Sound,  started  in  1849  a  line  of  steamships  sailing  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  thense  more  quickly  reaching  the  gold  fields  of 
California. 

It  seems  absurd  that  in  order  to  reach  California,  only  three  thou- 
sand miles  across  the  country,  travelers  should  have  regularly  gone 
by  means  of  the  clipper-ships  around  Cape  Horn,  a  distance,  perhaps, 
twenty  thousand  miles.  Nor  was  the  journey  much  less  roundabout 
when  Vanderbilt  took  them  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  rail  across  that  narrow  neck,  and  then  taken  by  steamer 
again  up  the  coast  to  their  destination.  It  shows  that,  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  land  was  a  much  more  serious  obstruction  to 
communication  than  water.  With  clipper-ships  brought  to  perfec- 
tion and  with  steamships  just  beginning  to  show  their  superiority  to 
the  best  sailing  machines,  it  was  yet  a  long  way  to  the  transconti- 
nental railway,  doing  in  a  few  days  what  it  took  the  fastest  sailer 
around  Cape  Horn  to  do  in  as  many  months.  It  was  not  until  1854 
that  the  first  trunk  line  had  established  its  communication  betwet^u 
New  York  City  and  the  westernmost  extremity  of  its  own  State. 
Probably  in  consideration  of  what  the  Erie  Canal  had  done  for  the 
State  and  the  city,  this  first  great  railroad  was  also  made  to  bring  the 
Erie  region  nearer  to  our  doors,  the  vast  utility  of  the  one  naturally 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  the  other.  As  early  as  1832,  w^hen  rail- 
roads were  still  a  novelty  in  England,  the  project  was  already  con- 
ceived to  construct  a  road  to  Lake  Erie,  in  a  general  way  parallel  to 
the  canal,  but  along  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State;  and 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Jr.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  at  Wash- 
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iugtoD,  made  a  preliminary  survey.  As  a  result  stock  was  subscribed 
for,  and  officers  of  a  corporation  were  chosen  the  next  year.  In  1834 
the  State  became  interested  in  the  project,  making  an  appropriation 
at  the  instance  of  Governor  Marcy  for  a  complete  survey  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
483  miles.  In  1836  construction  of  the  road  was  actually  begun  at 
various  points.  In  order  to  remain  within  the  State,  and  yet  get  the 
nearest  possible  to  New  York  City, 
the  road  had  to  run  along  the  very 
southern  borders  of  Rockland  County. 
On  the  Hudson  there  fortunately  was  ' 
a  sudden  depression  iu  the  line  of  the 
Palisades.  A  pier  a  mile  in  length 
was  thrown  out  along  the  shallow 
part  of  the  river,  here  expanding  into 
Tappan  Sea,  thi*ee  miles  wide,  whence 
the  place  has  derived  the  name  of 
Piermont.  In  1841  the  first  section, 
reaching  back  forty  miles  from  Pier- 
mont to  Goshen,  was  completed  and 
operated.  Some  financial  troubles  de- 
layed the  work  and  made  changes  of 
band  necessary,  but  successively  sec- 
tion after  section  wns  opened:  to  Port 
Jervis,  in  Janunry,  1848;  to  Bingliani- 
ton,  in  December.  1848;  to  Elmira.  Ot- 
tober  10,  1849;  to  Hornellsville.  in 
September,  1850;  and  at  last  to  its 
fiuiil  destination,  Dunkirk,  completing 
the  gigantic  undertaking,  on  April  22. 
1851.  At  every  step  accomplished 
celebrations  fittingly  occurred,  and 
when  the  line  was  completed  propov 
honors  were  done  to  the  occasion. 
President  Fillmore  came  from  Wash- 
ington, attended  by  his  Secretary  of  

State,  so  much  greater  than  himself.  ^^^  ..  amkrica  "  vvr. 

Daniel  Webster.  Two  trains  conveyed 
these  distinguished  guests  and  a  host  of  others,  including  the  Gover- 
nor and  State  functionaries,  and  representative  citizens  of  New  York, 
all  the  way  from  Piermont  to  Dunkirk.  On  the  morning  of  May  14, 
1851.  the  start  was  made,  and  that  night  the  gayly  decorated  trains 
reached  Elmira,  greeted  at  many  points  along  the  line  by  booming 
cannon  and  the  display  of  flags.  A  stop  was  made  hei-e  overnight  for 
needed  rest.  The  next  morning  the  journey  was  continued,  and  Dun- 
kirk reached  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.    On  the  next  afternoon  the 
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return  trip  was  commenced.  The  road  soon  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
its  projection  and  justified  the  expense  of  its  construction.  Three 
years  later,  in  September,  1854,  the  report  of  business  for  the  preced- 
ing twelve-month  showed  that  the  road  had  carried  1,125,123  passen- 
gers and  743,250  tons  of  freight.  The  earnings  amounted  that  one 
year  to  about  16  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  It  had  in  operation 
183  locomotives  and  2,935  cars. 

The  next  trunk  line  to  be  established  between  New  York  and  the 
west  was  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Bailroad.     It  also 
aimed  to  connect  the  Metropolis  with  Lake  Erie  and  the  Lake  region 
in  general,  its  course  being  almost  exactly  parallel,  and  in  many 
places  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Erie  Canal.     It  took  advantage  of 
the  comparatively  level  country  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  of  the  natural  highway  to  the  Hudson  afforded  by  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  River.     But  it  was  not  originally  conceived  as  a  trunk- 
line:  it  grew  to  be  one  by  the  accretion  of  several  short  lines.     One 
section  of  it,  that  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  is  historic  as  the 
first  railroad  projected  and  the  first  in  actual  operation  in  America. 
It  was  chartered  in  1826,  and  in  September,  1831,  before  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  had  been  made  for  the  Erie  Road,  it  was  already  running 
between  its  two  termini.     Piecemeal  the  stretch  of  country  between 
the  upper  Hudson  and  Buffalo  was  supplied  with  railroads.     There 
were  the  Utica  &  Schenectady;  the  Syracuse  &  Utica;  the  Rochester 
&  Syracuse;  the  Buffalo  &*Rochester.     But  besiSes  this  direct  exten- 
sion, or  dove-tailing  of  one  road  into  another,  making  a  continuous 
line,  there  were  other  roads  branching  off.     The  Schenectady  &  Tiw 
branched  northwestward.     There  was  the  Syracuse  &  Utica  Direct, 
which  indicates  that  the  other  was  not  quite  so  direct.     From  Buffalo 
there  first  went  a  road  only  as  far  as  Lockport;  but  soon  the  present 
"  Falls  Branch  ''  was  laid  out  by  the  company,  establishing  the  Roch- 
ester, Lockport  &  Niagara  Falls  Railroad.     There  came  also  to  be 
the  Mohawk  Valley  Railroad,  welding  together  the  iron  tracks  all  the 
way  from  Rome  or  TTtica  to  Albany.     And  while  this  was  being  done 
in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the  State,  steadily  cutting  into  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  Erie  Canal,  projectors  had  not 
failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  connecting  New  York  with  that  upper 
system,  nor  the  opportunity  afforded  for  easy  construction  by  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson.     Hence  in  1846  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  chartered,  and  the  first  trains  began  to  run  in  1851,  about 
six  months  after  the  Erie  had  been  opened  for  traffic.     The  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  in  1853,  combined  all  the  fragmentary  railways 
west  of  Albany  to  Buffalo,  with  its  side  branches,  under  one  company 
and  management.     Then  making  one  more  combination  in  1869  with 
the  Hudson  River  road,  there  was  constituted  the  second  trunk  line 
connecting  New  York  with  the  interior  country.     Philadelphia,  in 
1854,  was  connected  by  rail  with  Pittsburg,  and  many  roads  were  run- 
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ning  in  New  Jersey,  connecting  New  York  in  a  desultory  manner  with 
Philadelphia  and  other  points.  We  noticed  that  at  the  fire  of  1835  a 
locomotive  rushed  to  Newark  with  the  news,  and  drew  back  a  number 
of  much-needed  fii'e  engines.  When  Daniel  Webster  came  on  his  visit 
to  New  York  in  1837  he  traveled  from  Philadelphia  to  Perth  Amboy 
by  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Kailroad,  then  recently  opened  for  traffic. 
Thei'e  steamers  met  the  trains,  and  conveyed  passengers  to  this  city. 
First  these  various  railways  of  New  Jersey  became  one  corporation,  as 
the  United  liailroads  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  these  were  absorbed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  making  more  perfect  and  less  costly  the 
connection  of  New  York  with  the  middle  and  southern  States,  as  well 
as  sending  an  artery  of  traffic  from  the  great  heart  of  commerce  into 
the  middle  western  States. 

Great  was  the  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country  of  these  won- 
derfully increased  facilities  of  communication.  The  telegraph,  the 
steamship,  the  railroad,  brought  all  the  world  closer  together,  and 
sent  the  products  of  the  world  flying  to  each  other's  markets,  putting 
into  rapid  and  augmenting  circulation  great  sums  of  money.  The  en- 
terprises themselves  called  for  large  investments  of  capital  from 
which  phenomenal  returns  were  expected,  llence  the  very  stimulus 
to  business  produced  by  the  progress  of  the  world  spread  the  fever  of 
speculation,  with  its  usual  consequences.  There  was  the  recovery  of 
business  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  a  panic  about  1818  or  1819.  There 
was  a  rush  of  trade  about  1825  and  a  depression  a  f(»w  years  later,  sub- 
sequent both,  if  not  consequent,  upon  the  develoi)nient  of  river  steam- 
boats and  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  There  was  the  panic  of 
1837,  and  now  again  in  1857  business  was  prostrated  by  a  fearful  col- 
lapse. *'  Commercial  crises  are  periodic,^'  obsen  es  Prof.  Jevons.  **  It 
would  be  a  very  us(»ful  thing  if  we  were  able  to  foretell  when  a  bubble 
or  a  crisis  was  coming,  but  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  predict  such 
matters  with  certainty.  .  .  .  Nevertliel(\ss,  it  is  wonderful  how 
often  a  great  commercial  crisis  has  happened  about  ten  years  after  the 
previous  one.''  Whether  just  due  or  far  past  due,  the  crash  came 
in  1857.  In  August,  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  sus- 
pended payment,  its  obligations  amounting  to  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  shock  to  public  confidence  was  terrible.  There  was  a  sud- 
den run  on  banks  and  savings-banks,  and  suspension  was  inevitable 
everywhere.  In  September,  Philadelphia  banks  led  those  of  all  Penn- 
sylvania in  cessation  of  payment.  In  October,  the  banks  of  New  York 
followed  suit,  but  they  resumed  in  December.  The  excitement  on 
October  13,  just  befoi*e  the  suspension,  was  indescribable.  At  ten 
oVlock,  the  hour  for  opening  the  banks,  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  people  in  Wall  Street,  surging  in  front  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions, each  man  eager  to  get  in  before  the  other  and  draw  his  money 
before  the  stock  on  hand  should  be  exhausted.  Trade  was  paralyzed 
all  over  the  country.    Factories  ceased  running,  and  workmen  had  no 
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way  of  earning  wages.  Steamers  on  lakes  and  rivers  were  uneiu- 
ployed.  Cargoes  from  abroad  were  sent  back  again,  and  sbiploads  of 
emigrants  returned,  afraid  of  the  prospects  in  the  new  country. 
Proofs  accumulated  that  the  unnatural  stimulus  to  business  given  br 
the  new  conditions  of  traffic  and  transport  had  brought  on  the  calam- 
ity. "  A  prodigious  weight  of  insolvency  had  been  carried  along  for 
years  in  the  volume  of  trade.  Extravagance  of  living  had  already 
sapped  the  foundations  of  commercial  success.  Mismanagement  and 
fraud  had  gained  footing  in  public  companies  to  an  incredible  degree. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  bonds  were  issued  with  little  regard  to  the 
validity  of  their  basis."    The  suffering  among  the  poor  which  ensued 
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in  the  city,  with  winter  on  hand,  was  alleviated  as  much  as  possible 
by  benevolent  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  Many  of  the 
unemployed  were  given  work  in  the  construction  of  Central  Park  theu 
under  way.  mid  ni  other  public  works  in  charge  of  the  city.  Soup- 
houses  wei-e  opened  in  many  parts,  and  food  and  fuel  distributed  with 
a  lavish  hand.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  however,  it  is  supposed  tlint 
many  perished  from  cold  and  starvation.  It  was  a  sad.  long,  am! 
di*eary  winter,  but  with  si>ring  confidenre  again  revived  and  the  coun- 
try made  ready  for  recovery.  Over  five  thousand  failui-es  were  re- 
ported, with  liabilities  rniining  up  toward  three  hundred  millions. 
The  Five  Points  have  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  p^^ 
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ceding  pages.  In  the  earlier  days  of  a  primitive  colonial  town  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  blot  upon  municipal  life  was  impossible.  While  the 
city  grew  but  was  still  diminutive,  as  compared  with  the  period  now 
reached,  the  conditions  were  not  yet  favorable  for  the  dregs  of  society 
to  sink  to  such  a  depth,  although  the  gi'avitation  was  beginning,  and 
**  Canvas  town  "  after  the  fire  of  1776,  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  later 
phenomenon.  For  such  the  "  Five  Points  "  was;  it  was  so  eminent  in 
its  horrors  of  iniquity,  of  moral  as  of  physical  filth,  that  it  had  become 
famous  throughout  the  world,  and  among  the  "  sights  "  of  America 
that  tourists  would  not  miss,  was  this  abominable  region.  Dickens 
cannot  finish  his  first  paragraph  on  New  York  in  his  **  American 
Notes  "  without  speaking  of  it :  "  There  is  one  quarter,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Five  Points,  which,  in  respect  of  filth  and  wretchedness,  may 
be  safely  backed  against  Seven  Dials,  or  any  other  part  of  famed  St. 
Giles's."  But  Ix)ndon  was  older  and  bigger:  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
New  York  had  already  caught  up  with  it  in  these  evidences  of  human 
degradation.  The  region  was  not  far  from  the  old  Collect  Pond.  Five 
streets  converged  here  to  a  point:  Mulberry,  Baxter,  Worth,  and  two 
others  whose  names  are  not  now  the  same.  Indeed  the  region  has 
been  greatly  altered  and  purified,  the  snmll  blocks  of  irregular  or 
triangular  shape  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  streets  having  been 
removed,  and  the  space  thus  made  converted  into  the  present  Mul- 
berry Park.  It  was  as  much  as  a  person's  life  was  worth  to  go 
through  this  region  in  the  daytime.  One  was  liable  to  nide  encount- 
ers of  all  sorts  on  the  part  both  of  men  and  women.  Dickens  visited 
the  spot  accompanied  by  a  policeman,  and  he  has  left  on  record  his 
impressions:  "Debauchery  has  made  the  very  houses  prematurely 
old.  Nearly  every  house  is  a  low  tavern;  lanes  and  alleys  paved  with 
mud  knee-deep;  underground  alleys  where  they  dance  and  game.  All 
that  is  loathsome,  drooping,  and  decayed  is  here.''  In  1850  (efforts  be- 
gan to  be  made  on  the  part  of  Christian  women  to  penetrate  this 
black  darkness  of  sin  with  the  light  of  Christianity:  but  we  defer  an 
account  of  this  good  work  to  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Those  who  remember  to  have  seen,  in  the  late  sixties  or  early  seven- 
ties (we  will  not  be  too  precise  lest  some  of  our  lady  readers  might  re- 
member it)  the  bridge  that  spanned  Broadway  at  the  intersection  of 
Fulton  Street,  will  note  with  interest  that  this  same  corner  was  an 
intolerably  congested  one  as  early  as  1852.  Here  was  focussed  the 
traffic  from  Brooklyn  per  Fulton  feiTy,  and  that  from  Jersey  City  per 
Cortlandt  Street  f(»iTy,  meeting  the  tides  of  carts  and  trucks  and  om- 
nibuses and  carriages  and  pedestrians,  hurrying  about  on  business 
errands  that  could  not  wait.  It  was  impossible  to  cross  either  Fulton 
Street  or  Broadway,  and  the  delays  were  vexatious  both  to  the  vehi- 
cles and  the  foot  passengers.  So  some  good  and  wise  alderman  in 
1852  suggested  that  a  passenger  bridge  be  built  at  this  crowded  spot, 
to  be  reached  by  stairs  from  the  sidewalks  on  Broadwav.    Mr.  Valen- 
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tine  has  preserved  a  lithograph  in  one  of  his  Manuals  (1856)  showing 
the  structure  proposed.  ISo  far  as  we  can  recall  the  one  that  was  built 
in  later  days,  the  plan  was  but  slightly  different.  One  could  skip 
lightly  up  one  stall's  and  down  the  other,  if  Fulton  Street  was  to  be 
crossed :  a  broad  platform  the  full  width  of  Fulton  between  the  curbs, 
extended  across  Broadway.  It  was  not  a  popular  institution  with 
the  ladies,  and  doubtless  a  truck  loaded  more  than  usually  higli, 
would  have  to  turn  back  into  a  side  street,  not  without  scintillations 
of  profanity  from  the  driver.  So  it  endured  no  very  great  length  of 
time,  and  has  faded  almost  from  the  memory  even  of  those  w^ho  were 
privileged  to  utilize  the  well-meant  convenience. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  city  we  read  w^ith  interesi 
that  in  1849  no  less  than  1,(518  houses  were  built.  The  city  was  get- 
ting quite  compact  as  far  north  as  Thirty-fourth  Street,  yet  opeD 
spaces  were  not  infrequent  in  various  localities  below  that.  Fifth 
Avenue  had  already  become  the  fashionable  street,  and  with  dreadful 
monotony,  however  severely'  splendid,  arose  the  interminable  rows  of 
brown-stone  fronts,  ''  all  alike  outside,  and  all  furnished  in  the  same 
style  within,"  says  one  who  knows,  '*  heavy  furniture,  gilding,  mirrort;, 
glittering  chandeliers.  If  a  man  was  very  rich  he  had  a  few'  feet  more 
frontage,  and  more  gilding,  more  mirroi's,  and  more  chandeliers." 
Yet  once  in  a  while  a  house  would  appear  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  On 
the  corner  of  Thirty-lifth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  the  wealthy  Dr. 
Townsend  erected  a  mansion  in  1855,  which,  as  the  newspapers  ex- 
pressed it,  was  a  specimen  of  "  almost  royal  splendor.''  It  was 
thought  too  fine  to  be  feasted  on  only  by  the  eyes  of  the  owner  and  hh 
family;  accordingly  the  ladies  of  the  Five  Points  Mission  askeil 
w^hether  the  public  could  not  be  permitted  to  look  upon  its  "  royal 
splendor  ''  at  so  much  per  head,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  tickets 
of  admission  to  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  squalid  wretches  these  ladies 
were  trying  to  r(*<;eDerate  downtown;  truly  a  curious  combination  of 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  and  a  novel  way  of  helping  the 
poor.  That  fine  house  is  gone,  but  a  later  generation  was  made  1(» 
look  upon  a  still  more  palatial  home  upon  the  next  corner  below,  at 
34th  Street,  built  by  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  now  the  quarters  of  the  Man- 
hattan (Democratic)  Club.  In  1850  street  railways  had  become  pretty 
general,  but  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  franchises,  even  at  that  early 
date,  were  obtained  by  bribery  of  the  common  council.  The  earliest 
cars  had  run  only  to  14th  Street;  they  needed  to  go  up  further  now. 
Yet  the  resident  on  Bleecker  Street,  or  about  St.  John's  Park,  in  184(1, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  14th  Street  was  far  uptown.  St.  John's  Park 
and  church  were  now  the  center  of  a  fashionable  neighborhood.  Here 
resided  the  families  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (Mrs.  Hamilton  lived  un- 
til about  1858),  General  Schuyler,  and  General  Morton.  ^*They  owned 
their  houses,"  says  "  Felix  Oldboy,"  whose  father  was  pastor  of  a 
church  nearby,  '•  and  had  their  own  keys  to  the  massive  gates  of  the 
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park,  from  which  all  outsiders  were  rigorously  excluded."  About 
1850  another  select  neighborhood  grew  up  farther  uptown,  in  the  sec- 
tion long  known  as  Chelsea,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  from 
27th  to  30th  Streets.  A  few  vestiges  of  its  faded  respectability  still 
reveal  themselves  to  the  observant  eye. 

In  1844  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church  could  no  longer  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  business.  Its  fine  building  was  sold,  and  the 
block  between  11th  and  12th  Streets  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  purchased, 
w^here  the  "  First  Presbyterian  Church,''  dangerously  near  the  ruin- 
ous downtown  limits,  still  stands.  Garden  Street  Church,  after  the 
fire,  had  become  two  bands.  One  party  was  so  wildly  foolish  as  to  de- 
termine to  build  away  up  on  Washington  Square,  corner  of  Washing- 
ton Place,  opposite  the  New  York  University.  The  conservative  ele- 
ment could  not  fall  in  with  this  madness  and  therefore  built  on  Mur- 
ray Street.  Alas  I  they  themselves  had  to  pass  Washington  Square  and 
build  up  on  21st  Sti*eet  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  now  the  Washington 
Square  and  the  21st  Street  Churches  have  both  beeen  demolished 
to  make  room  for  huge  business  buildings,  while  the  21st  Street 
congregation,  still  clinging  to  the  old  name  of  South  Church  (so  ap- 
propriate to  that  which  was  first  the  most  northerly,  and  later  the 
most  southerly,  church  edifice  in  the  city),  worship  in  an  Episcopal 
Church  purchased  by  them  and  converted  to  their  own  usages,  on  the 
corner  of  38th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  Xo  less  interesting  is  it 
to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  other  churches  that  once  resounded 
wath  the  Dutch  language.  In  1844  the  last  service  was  held  in  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church  on  Nassau  Street.  The  government  had  bought 
the  property  (or  leased  it)  and  altered  it  just  as  it  was  into  a  Post- 
oftice,  with  a  nondescript  array  of  additional  buildings.  But  in  1839 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  people  had  already  dedicated  a  new  and 
magnificent  structure  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Place  and  4th  Street. 
It  was  an  imitation  in  solid  granite  of  the  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  but  by  a  crazy  freak,  the  architect  piled  on  the  top  of  the 
front  pediment  a  steeple,  which  made  the  effect  simply  preposterous. 
The  oflBcers  had  the  good  sense  to  have  it  removed  after  some  years, 
and  now  the  church  became  a  real  ornament  to  the  city,  and  worthy  of 
the  study  of  lovers  of  Greek  architecture.  This  church,  so  far  away 
from  Nassau  Street,  became  the  Middle  Church  in  1854,  when  a  hand- 
some and  graceful  marble  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  single 
steeple,  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  29th  Street. 
This  is  still  the  "  Marble  Collegiate,''  only  unfortunately,  like  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  and  old  Trinity,  and  others  in  like  case,  steeple  and 
church  and  all  are  dwarfed  by  the  lofty  building  (a  hotel)  that  stands 
bv  its  side.  Lafavette  Place  Church  made  wav  for  business  several 
years  ago,  and  in  1869  the  "  North  "  Church  in  Fulton  Street  (now  en- 
tirely South),  after  comjileting  a  round  century,  was  demolished.  It 
is  of  course  im])ossible,  except   in   a    history   specially   devoted   to 
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churches,  to  follow  all  the  migrations  ot  congregations  originally 
downtown.  We  have  indicated  enough  of  them  to  give  an  idea  of  tLe 
general  trend.  The  claim  of  tlie  original  historic  church  to  such  i>ar- 
ticular  notice,  however,  cannot  be  denied.  We  add  that  after  the 
Fulton  Church  was  also  made  to  disappear,  the  complement  of  three 
principal  edifices  usually  maintained  as  a  tradition  from  the  past,  was 
filled  up  by  the  exceedingly  elaborate  Gothic  brownstone  edifice  on 
the  corner  of  48th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  account  of  the  chief 
architectural  ornament  in  the  way  of  church  building,  St.  Patrick's, 
on  50th  Street,  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period,  although  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  in  1858.  In  184fi  the  present  splendid  structure  re- 
placed the  church  erected  in  1790  on  the  old  site  of  Trinity. 

As  many  as  sixteen  public  schools  were  scattered  thi-ougbout  tlif 
city  in  1842.  All  the  biiildinps  nf  tlie  Public  School  Society  had  non- 
been  turned  over  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  as 
the  population  increas4Hl 
the  schoolhouses  m  u  1 1  i- 
plied.  Greenwich  was  fast 
losing  all  marks  of  Iiaviu<; 
been  a  village  or  a  suburb, 
yet  it  was  by  no  meani<  as 
yet  solidly  built  up.  It  re- 
joiced in  the  old  school- 
house  at  Hudson  and  Grove 
Streets,  and  there  was  alsn 
one  on  Gi-eenvvieh  Avenue. 
the  former  Greenwich  Laue. 
Tlie  latter  become  the  scene 
of  a  frightful  calamity,  the 
hori-or  of  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  which  gave 
oceasiou  to  a  wise  and  salutary  law  as  to  the  hanging  of  doors 
in  public  buildings.  One  of  the  lady  teachers  had  come  to  ai- 
tend  to  lier  duties  on  the  morning  of  Xovember  20.  1851,  althougli 
sJie  liHd  not  been  well  for  a  few  days.  About  two  o'clock  iu 
tlie  afteiiKion,  weary  with  the  clay's  work,  she  was  overcome  by 
a  sudden  faintness  depriving  her  of  the  power  to  speak.  Her  pu- 
pils became  very  much  alarmed,  and  some  of  the  larger  girls  in  tie 
class,  seeing  she  was  about  to  faint,  cried  to  the  others  to  go  and  get 
some  water.  The  ci-y  of  "  water  "  was  taken  up  by  the  children,  anii 
this  alarmed  those  of  the  neighboring  classes,  who.  imagining  that  it 
was  wanted  to  extingnish  a  fire,  cliangetl  the  cry  for  "  water  "  into  one 
of  "fire."  This  produced  an  instantaneous  panic  all  through  the 
school.  Pupils  rushed  pell-mell  and  blind  with  fright  from  one  room 
after  anotlier  in  one  marl  rush  toward  the  staii-s.  These  were  arrangeii 
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at  eight  angles  around  a  wide  well  in  tlie  center.  Several  little  ones 
stumbled  ere  they  reached  the  bottom  and  those  behind  fell  over  their 
prostrate  forms,  piling  into  a  heap  by  the  front  door.  The  door  was 
locked,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  but  even  if  it  had  not  been, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  open  it  with  that  solid  mass  of  juven- 
ile humanity  blocked  against  it  on  the  inside,  the  doors  at  that  time 
invariably  swinging  inward.  Meanwhile  the  children  still  on  the  up- 
per floors  could  not  be  restrained  from  crowding  down  the  stairs. 
The  struggling  mass  pressing  against  the  banisters  upon  the  different 
flights  and  upon  the  landings,  soon  demolished  these  frail  guards,  and 
as  they  broke  aw  ay  the  children  from  the  first,  second,  or  third  stories, 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  stairways,  kept  falling  sheer  down 
upon  their  suffocating  companions  below.  The  same  cry  of  fire  that 
had  done  the  mischief  within  was  taken  up  outside  when  the  shriek- 
ing and  the  struggling  was  heard,  and  a  tire  engine  was  soon  on  the 
spot.  This  fortunately  brought  helping  hands  to  the  scene  of  the 
calamity,  and  several  children,  as  in  their  desperation  they  were 
jumping  to  their  death  from  windows,  w^ere  caught  and  saved  by  the 
firemen  and  others  in  the  street.  Soon  after  the  parents  of  the 
children  came  hurrying  to  the  school  frantic  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  of  their  little  ones.  About  forty  children  were  taken  dead  from 
the  building,  and  a  few  more  (li(Ml  from  their  injuries  later.  While 
some  were  bruised  and  mangled  by  their  fall,  the  most  came  to  their 
death  from  suffo<-atiou.  A  law  was  passed  shortly  afterward  it?- 
quiring  all  doors  on  public  buildings  to  be  hung  so  as  to  swing  out- 
ward or  both  wavs. 

Some  account  has  aln^adv  been  <»iv(*n  of  the  march  of  fashionable 
society  uptown.  Resides  those  places  mentioned,  the  Avealthier  citi- 
zens were  congrc^gating  around  Washington  Square*,  now  converted 
from  a  parade  ground  into  a  handsome  park  (after  having  been  a 
ghastly  Potter's  field,  or  pauper  burying  gi*ound).  In  Bond  Street, 
Astor  Place,  Clinton  Place  (famed  only  lately  by  Crawford's  novels), 
houses  went  up  worth  tens  of  thousands,  even  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  As  early  as  1842  numerous  servants  in  livery  wei'e  affected, 
quite  in  the  European  style.  Not  always  the  "  old  families  '■  occupied 
these  sections,  or  affected  such  style.  They  were  found  rather  around 
St.  John's,  or  in  the  Chelsea  neighborhood.  In  these  showy  mansions 
were  ai)t  to  be  found  the  *^  nouvvan  richv/'  satirized  by  Dickens  in 
''Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  and  by  George  W.  Curtis  in  the  ^'Potiphar 
Papers.''  The  aping  of  Europe  was  the  consequence  of  the  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  that  were  made  so  convenient  by  the  increasing  steam- 
ships. As  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  rather  severely,  but  with  truth :  "New 
York  possessed  a  large  wealthy  class  which  did  not  quite  know  how 
to  get  most  pleasure  from  its  money.  .  .  .  With  singular  pov- 
erty of  imagination,  they  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  to  enjoy 
their  wealth  they  must  slavishly  imitate  the  superficial  features,  and 
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the  defects  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  life  of  the  wealthy  clas8e8 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  They  put  wealth  above  everything  else,  and 
therefore  hopelessly  vulgarized  their  lives."  In  the  very  midst  of  this 
fashionable  crowd  occurred  one  of  those  sensational  murders  in  high 
life  that  have  occasionally  startled  New  York  citizens.  On  Januarj* 
30, 1857,  Dr.  Harvey  Burdell,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  dentist  liviDg 
on  Bond  street,  was  found  murdered  in  his  room.  At  the  coroner  s 
inquest  suspicion  fixed  upon  a  Mrs.  Cunningham,  who  had  been  his 
housekeeper,  or  worse,  as  the  guilty  person,  and  she  was  arrested  and 
subjected  to  a  trial.  The  matter  was  complicated  by  a  claim  of  mar- 
riage to  Dr.  Burdell  by  this  woman,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Marvin,  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  on  Bleecker  and  Amos  (now  West  10th)  streets,  was 
brought  forward  to  testify  he  had  married  them,  but  not  much  moiv 
was  proved  than  that  the  man  at  the  ceremony  had  personated  Dr. 
Burdell.  Accomplices  of  the  woman  were  also  placed  under  arrest 
and  tried.  The  case  was  watched  with  breathless  interest  by  the 
whole  town.  There  was  evidence  enough  against  Mrs.  Cunningham 
and  some  other  occupants  of  the  house  to  secure  a  conviction  by  the 
Coroner's  Jury  and  an  indictment  for  murder  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
But  tiie  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  all  the  accused,  and  miystery 
still  hangs  over  the  real  incidents  of  the  case. 

It  is  like  a  whiff  of  the  good  old  days  to  read  of  a  benevolent  and 
antiquarian  Boniface  who  about  this  period  furnished  the  citizens  of 
New  York  with  a  collection  of  historical  relics,  and  among  them  the 
mutilated  remnant  of  William  Pitt's  statue,  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  Wall  Street  and  William  in  1770.  On  the  corner  of  West  Broad- 
way and  Franklin  Street,  west  side,  where  now  wholesale  grocers  rear 
their  great  war^^liouscs.  but  close  to  the  choice  i*<\sidence-qnarter  of 
the  St.  John^s  Park  of  those  days,  there  stood  what  was  called  by  tht* 
proi)rietor,  Riley's  Fifth  Ward  Museum  Hotel.  It  was  the  esi>ecial 
delight  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  as  *'  Felix  Oldboy  "  re- 
members with  a  relish,  who  had,  like  all  others,  free  access  to  the 
room  where  the  curiosities  were  displayed.  Here  was  the  club  whioli 
had  brained  Captain  Cook  in  the  SandAvich  Islands;  Jackson's  pipe: 
Tecumseh's  rifle.  But  on  Franklin  Street,  just  outside  the  basement 
door,  stood  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  sightly,  relic  of  all. 
It  was  the  statue  of  Pitt,  or  Avhat  was  left  of  it  after  the  British 
;:oldiers  had  vented  their  si)ite  on  it,  as  representing  too  stanch  a 
friend  of  the  colonies.  It  was  a  little  too  late  for  the  days  of  sum- 
maiy  beheadings,  or  doubtless  George  III.  would  have  enjoyed  giving 
his  great  minister  a  taste  of  it.  But  the  soldiers,  in  loyal  deference  to 
the  noble  feelings  of  their  master,  knocked  off  the  marble  head  of  the 
statue,  and  broke  off  an  arm  and  demoralized  the  sculptor's  effort  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Eiley  found  it  somewhere  and  seized  upon  it  in  his  thirst 
for  relics:  so  there  it  stood  at  least  seventv  vears  after  the  dav  of  its 
abuse,  to  remind  children  of  both  smaller  and  larger  growth  of  the 
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things  that  happened  iu  New  York  in  tlie  olden  times,  too  apt  to  be 
forgotten  amid  tlie  novel  modern  conditions  that  were  just  starting 
upon  tlieir  career.  The  New  York  Historical  Society  since  obtained 
possession  of  the  statue,  and  secured  also  some  fragments  of  the  lead- 
en George  III.,  complimented  in  a  similar  way  by  the  American 
soldiers. 

Theatrical  entertainment  had  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
city  in  wealth,  and  while  Italian  opera  had  been  but  a  brief  and  doubt- 
ful es|»eriment  in  the  pi-evious  period,  one  of  the  handsomest  play- 
bouses  in  the  city  at  this  time  was  the  Italian  Opera  House  on  Astor 
Place,  iu  the  building  aftei-wai-d  known  as  Clinton  Hall,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Mercantile  Library.     But  unfortunately,  its  name  and 
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fame  this  day  rest  more  upon  a  great  riot  which  took  place  in  its  vicin- 
ity, by  reason  of  a  play  that  was  going  on  within  it.  than  oo  any 
special  histrionic  triumphs,  although  it  was  by  no  means  without 
these.  Professional  jealousies  and  national  antipathies  combined  to 
produce  this  unhappy  affair.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  tragedians, 
the  Edwin  Booth  of  his  time,  was  the  American  actor,  Edwin  Forrest. 
Contemporarj'  with  him,  the  finest  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  the 
English  stage  produced,  was  W.  C.  Macready.  The  latter  had  been 
in  America,  and  had  met  with  great  success,  being  received  and  ap- 
plauded with  great  cordiality  everywhere.  When  Mr.  Forrest  visited 
England  he  was  received  with  anything  but  cordiality,  even  without 
an  approach  to  decency,  and  Macready  was  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment.    In  Paris,  too,  the  rivals  came  into    hostile  contact.     Under 
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those  circumstances,  it  was  a  bad  move  on  the  part  of  Macready  to  at- 
tempt to  tour  America  again.  During  the  latter  part  of  1848  he  en- 
tered upon  a  series  of  engagements  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  May,  1849,  came  to  New  York  to  finish  with  a  number  of  nights 
at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House.  The  New  York  native  American 
populace,  how^ever,  determined  to  punish  him  for  his  ungenerous 
treatment  of  the  American  actor,  and  to  prevent  his  playing  in  New 
York.  The  play  upon  the  boards  for  the  first  night  was  Macbeth,  and 
the  house  was  about  half  filled  with  the  enemies  of  the  actor.  His 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  deafening  uproar,  made  up  of  hisses, 
groans,  insulting  remarks,  and  cries  of  "Down  with  the  English  hog," 
"Remember  how  Edwin  Forrest  was  used  in  London."  The  actors 
kept  on  as  best  they  could,  but  not  a  syllable  of  what  they  said  was 
heard.  Before  the  final  act,  therefore,  the  performance  was  aban- 
doned. Many  gentlemen  of  the  city,  headed  by  Washington  Ir\ing 
himself,  felt  that  the  honor  of  the  city  was  at  stake,  and  begged  Mae- 
ready  to  appear  once  more,  and  they  would  guarantee  his  not  being 
molested.  He  consented,  but  the  invitation  and  its  acceptance  were 
looked  upon  as  a  challenge  by  the  mob,  and  now  much  more  serious 
consequences  followed.  On  May  10  Macready  again  appeared;  there 
was,  as  before,  a  serious  disturbance  inside  the  house,  and  the  police 
made  many  arrests.  A  rumor  that  the  crew  of  one  of  the  Canarders 
was  to  be  on  hand  to  protect  the  English  actor  had  excited  the  popu- 
lace and  the  flavor  had  called  out  the  militia  in  the  afternoon  to  pre; 
vent  trouble.  This  only  provoked  the  populace  the  more.  Crowds  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity  of  the  Opera  House,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  at- 
tack, as  it  stood  at  tin*  junction  of  three  streets.  Eighth  Street,  Astor 
Place,  and  Lafny(*tto  Place.  A  sliOAvor  of  paving  stones  was  the  first 
notice  of  their  presence.  These  crashed  through  window  glass  and 
barred  shutters  and  fell  among  the  audience.  Now  the  time  for  the 
military  to  act  had  come,  and  a  troop  of  horse  rode  into  the  mob  from 
Broadway,  scattering  them  for  the  moment.  But  soon  they  rallie^l. 
As  usual,  there  were  too  great  reluctance  and  hesitation  to  fire.  The 
first  fire  of  the  soldiers  Avas  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  which  only 
emboldened  them  to  resistance.  A  volley  of  paving  stones  was  the 
reply,  whereby  many  of  the  militia  were  badly  hurt.  These  missiles 
happened  to  be  on  hand  in  abundance,  as  one  of  the  streets  was  being 
paved.  Seeing  their  mistake,  the  officers  gave  the  command  to  "fire 
low,"  and  soon  the  desired  effect  was  obtained,  the  mob  quickly  dis- 
persing; but  as  the  result  of  the  professional  rivaliT  between  the 
American  and  English  tragedians  twenty-two  lives  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. 

A  pleasant  contrast  to  this  display  of  national  hatred  and  mob 
violence  was  the  visit  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  Patriot  in 
1851.  He  came  to  arouse  the  American  people  to  an  interest  in  his 
cause,  as  he  had  already  done  in  England.     He  had  made  himself  ob- 
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noxious  to  the  Austrian  goreroment  bj  Ids  agitatiODB  ia  Parliament 
and  in  the  press,  for  reforms  for  his  country,  demanding  self-govern- 
ment for  the  subject  and  oppressed  realm  of  Ilungary.  For  this  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  the  in- 
dignation awakened  thereby  was  so  intense  that  they  were  forced  to 
release  him.  Finally  resort  was  taken  to  arms,  but  on  the  field  of 
battle  the  Hungarian  cause  suffered  defeat,  and  Kossuth  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  country.  He  took  refuge  in  Turkey.  His  extradi- 
tion was  demanded  by  both  Russia  and  Austria.  The  Sultan  was  de- 
livered from  a  painful  dilemma  by  the  United  States,  who  sent  a 
steam  frigate  to  Constantinople  to  convey  Kossuth  to  this  country,    A 


great  reception  was  tendered  biui  on  bis  arrival  at  New  York,  on  De- 
cember ('»,  1851.  Crowds  filled  all  the  streets,  and  functionaries  civil 
and  militaiT  vied  to  do  him  honor.  A  curious  incident  is  recorded, 
illustrative  of  manners  nud  customs  of  the  day.  The  military  compan- 
ies were  in  the  habit  then  of  assuming  gorgeous  uniforms,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  of  the  most  famous  i-egiments  of  Europe.  The  City 
(iuiird  bedecked  itself  with  the  glittering  accoutrements  of  the  Eng- 
lish "  Coldstream  Guards  ";  and  the  Light  Guai'ds,  another  fashiouit- 
ble  organization,  array*-)!  themselves  in  the  superb  regalia  adorning 
the  Body  Guard  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Now  these  same 
Light  Guards,  just  because  they  were  so  magnificent,  were  de- 
tailed to  escort  Kossuth  as  his  close  and  special  attendants.  It 
was  the  poor  man's  fortune,  therefore,  to  be  met  face  to  face  at  the 
very  instant  of  landing  upon  American  soil  by  the  uniform  worn  by 
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his  most  determined  foes  at  home.  An  eyewitness  assures  us  that 
**he  started  back  with  an  involuntary  shudder."  Besides  Kossuth, 
many  distinguished  foreigners  came  about  that  time  to  have  a  habit 
of  visiting  Xew  York:  Dickens,  Marryat,  Louis  J^'apoleon,  later  Em- 
peror, and  the  ex-King  of  Spain.  Indeed,  it  led  Gulian  C.  Verplanck 
to  remark  in  an  article  in  the  Talisman,  speaking  of  this  fact  regarding 
New  York:  "  It  is  a  sort  of  thoroughfare,  a  spot  where  almost  every 
remarkable  character  is  seen  once  in  the  course  of  his  life." 

Much  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
commerce  during  this  period.  The  telegraphs  and  railroads  of  the 
country  had  a  most  telling  effect  upon  the  business  of  New  York,  not 
only  in  augmenting  it,  but  in  modifying  the  manner  of  its  conduct.  It 
had  been  the  custom  of  merchants  of  the  interior,  located  at  Pitts- 
burg or  Buffalo  or  Cleveland  or  St.  Louis,  to  pay  a  visit  to  New 
Y\)rk  once  a  year  and  buy  up  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  year.  Now 
this  was  no  longer  necessaiy.  At  any  moment  that  a  want  was 
felt  for  a  particular  line  of  goods,  the  telegraph  made  it  known 
at  the  source  of  supplies  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  a  day  or  two, 
or  at  most  a  week,  the  railroad  brought  the  material  to  the  mer- 
chant's door.  Fuither  to  facilitate  these  quick  demands  for  par- 
ticular goods,  and  because  the  dealings  in  them  largely  increased  as 
the  interior  country  developed,  merchants  in  New  Y'ork  ceased  to 

carrv  a  miscellaneous  stock.    Different  houses  limited  themselves  to 

t.' 

special  lines.  A  Now  Y^ork  paper  of  1855  gloried  in  the  circumstance 
that  "  the  wealth  of  the  great  Northwest  was  poured  into  the  lap  of 
New"  Y^'ork.  St.  Louis  formerly  bought  goods  at  New  Orleans,  now  it 
comes  to  us.  Illinois  bought  at  St.  Louis,  now  it  purchases  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Ohio  went  bodily  to  Cincinnati  for  its  supplies.  Cin- 
cinnati itself  now  seeks  them  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State.'- 
The  panic  of  1857  has  been  described.  It  was  produced  by  those  new 
methods  and  this  vast  augmentation  of  business,  too  sudden  to  be 
soberh"  borne,  and  in  its  turn  brought  business  back  again  to  a  solid 
basis,  making  a  foundation  for  another  advance.  It  w\is  of  great  ben- 
efit to  finance  that  the  Clearing  House  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  panic.  It  opened  its  doors  for  business  on  Tuesday,  October  11, 
1853,  at  14  Wall  Street.  The  London  bankers  had  established  such 
an  institution  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was 
greatly  needed  in  New  Y'ork.  In  the  Association  fifty -two  banks  were 
represented  at  its  beginning,  and  their  capital  combined  amounted  to 
f 46,721,262.  It  was  largely  owing  to  it  that  the  banks  of  New  Y'^ork 
were  able  to  resume  so  shortly  after  the  suspension  of  October,  1857. 
If  Harriet  Martineau,  famous  for  her  tales  on  Political  Economv,  and 
therefore  an  authority,  could  say,  after  the  fire  of  1835,  "  the  commer- 
cial credit  of  New  York  can  stand  any  shock  short  of  an  earthquake 
like  that  of  Lisbon,"  surely  a  compliment  even  more  pointed  than  this 
was  due  to  the  city  in  1857,  and  with  the  Clearing  House  as  an  addi- 
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tioual  rock  amid  the  bi'eakei-s.  Tin*  markets  of  the  city  had  grown  to 
the  number  of  tifteeu,  among  them  now  those  so  familiar  to  us  ail: 
JelTersoii  and  Waaliington  and  Fulton  and  Emscx  and  (^uter  and 
Clinton;  bnt  also  some  of  those  then  in  existence  are  gone,  others  hav- 
ing taken  tlielr  places  in  other  localities,  in  1S4(>  Howe  invented  the 
sewing  machine,  and  a  perceptible  effect  followed  niMjn  the  clothing 
and  furnishing  trade.  Like  almost  every  other  important  invention, 
of  coui-ae,  there  were  prior  claims.  A  very  wellfonnded  one  seems  to 
be  established  for  one  Walter  i  1  nnt,  M'ho  in  a  workshop  on  Amos  (now 
West  10th)  Street,  New  Vork.  invented,  bnilt,  and  i)nt  into  success- 
fnl  operation,  between  the  yeara  18;t2  and  is;i+,  a  machine  for  sewing, 
stitching,  and  seamin<r  clotli.  Hy  formal  testimony  it  was  shown  that 
in  Xew  York  alone  the  machines  saved  #7.").000  on  every  1200.000  paid 
for  sewing  labor.  The  bnsiuess  of  mannfaoturing  maohine-s^-wn 
clothing  in  this  city,  as  early  as  IS.'i.'^.  iiivolv<'d  the  expenditiii-e  of 
*10O.000.000     peran- 

niini.    the   cost  of    the  - 

sewing  alone  ivaeliiiig 
*:!0,000.()00. 

The  11  em  oo  ra  t  i  c 
party  was  accustoiiied 
to  carry  the  election 
of  the  .Mayors  by  aid 
of  the  foreign  vote, 
mainly  Irish,  which,  as 
we  noticed  in  a  pre 
vious  chai»ter.  i-esnlled 
in  t  li  e  bestowal  of 
nianv  local  oflit-es  upon 
]K-rsons  ot  that  e.vtrm-  ^"f-  -"""^'^  cou.ekk,  fordham. 

tion.       This     state     of 

things  )»rodu(ed  a  reaction,  giving  new  zest  to  the  "  Native  Ameri- 
can "  party,  and  in  1844  that  i)arty  in  the  ehartei-  election  car- 
ri<-d  their  noniim*.  Mr.  .lames  Harper,  of  the  gn-at  pnblislung 
firm,  into  the  .Mayor's  chair.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at 
Newtown.  L.  I.,  and  in  ISIS  witii  three  brothers  beside  himself 
established  a  i)riiiting  bnsijiess  in  New  York.  Bnt  in  184r>  the 
Itemocrats  were  again  snccessfnl.  as  those  who  ai-e  in  jiolitics 
f«»r  business  are  always  apt  to  return  to  tlw  spoils.  They  elected 
Mr.  William  !■'.  Ilavemeyer.  lie  was  of  (lermaii  parentage,  but  born 
in  New  Vork  in  1S04.  He  graduated  from  ("oliimbia  College,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  sngar  business,  his  father  having  fonndt-d  the  con- 
cern which  has  since  nccpiired  sihIi  gigantic  pro|)ortions.  In  184S  he 
was  elected  again,  and.  what  is  more  remarkable,  nearly  a  generation 
later,  in  1ST2.  when  he  was  iilmost  seventy  years  of  age.  he  was  again 
made  Mayor  by  11h'  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens.     In  1^49  an 
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amendment  was  made  to  the  City  Charter  providing  that  elections 
for  city  ollices  and  the  national  elections  should  be  held  on  the  same 
day.  in  1830  the  reverse  of  this  had  been  effected,  but  it  seems  that 
the  separation  of  the  two  did  not  have  the  desired  results,  aud  hence 
in  1849  the  citizens  returned  to  what  those  of  the  present  day  would 
like  to  abrogate  once  more.  A  change  of  a  more  striking  nature  was 
tlie  division  of  the  city  government  into  nine  great  departments:  1. 
the  i'olice  Depailment,  under  the  care  of  the  Mayor,  assisted  by  a 
bureau,  the  head  of  which  was  called  "  Chief  of  Police  '- ;  II.  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  with  a  Comptroller,  and  three  subdivisions 
under  a  Keceiver  of  Taxes,  Collector  of  City  IJevenues,  and  City  Cham- 
berlain; 111.  a  Street  Department,  having  a  Commissioner  of  IStreets, 
with  two  bureaus,  under  a  Collector  of  Assessments  and  JSuperintend- 
ent  of  Wharves;  IV.  a  Department  of  Kepair  and  Supplies,  in  four 
bureaus;  V.  a  Department  of  Streets  and  Lamps,  with  three  bureaus, 
one  liaviug  superintendence  of  markets;  VI.  the  Crotou  Aquedu<*t 
Board;  VI 1.  a  Department  of  City  Inspection;  Vlll.  the  Almshouse 
Department;  aud  IX.  the  Law  Department,  its  chief  known  as  Cor- 
poration CouuseL  The  heads  of  these  depai^ments  were  all  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  and  to  hold  office  for  three  yeai*s.  The  Common 
Council  had  power  of  legislation  over  all;  the  charter  of  1830  ha<l 
given  also  the  appointment  of  the  li(*ads  of  departments  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  charter  of  1819  still  retained  for  the  people  the  right  to  vote 
on  important  questions  of  municipal  policy.  Between  1849  and  18")! 
a  popular  vote  was  taken  on  the  free  school  question;  on  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  police;  on  the  Croton  water  (juestion;  and  also  on  the  es 
tablislniH»nt  of  tlit*  Free  Academy,  now  the  City  College. 

A  change  gradually  came  over  the  character  of  city  officers.  At  thr 
beginning  of  the  era  now  under  discussion  it  could  still  be  said  that 
aldermen,  assistant  aldermen,  delegates  to  city  conventions,  and  all 
kinds  of  municipal  officers,  were  men  of  note  and  weight  in  business  or 
law.  By  reason  of  obligations  to  certain  undesirable  portions  of  the 
community,  at  first  some  of  the  minor  offices  went  into  questionable 
hands.  But  such  men  as  Lawrence  and  llavemever  and  Miekle  an<l 
Moi*ris,  were  still  placed  in  the  Mayor's  chair.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  street  railway  franchises  in  1850,  and  later,  were  obtained 
by  bribes.  In  1857,  says  one  chronicler  not  inclined  to  harsh  A'iews  of 
his  fellow  men,  "bribery  was  common;  political  influence  often 
shielded  great  criminals;  the  aldermen  were  no  longer  reputable," 
and  as  if  to  cap  his  climax,  he  observes,  "  the  Mayor  was  Fernando 
Wood.''  A  historian  accustomed  to  more  forcible  language  says  of 
the  city  officials  of  this  i)eriod:  "  Fernando  Wood,  an  unscrupulous 
and  cunning  demagogue,  Avhose  financial  honesty  w^as  more  than 
doubtful,  skilled  in  manipulating  the  baser  sort  of  wai*d  politiciaus, 
became  the  *  boss  '  of  the  city,  and  was  finally  elected  Mayor."'  This 
dreadful  event  occurnHl  in  th(^  y<*ar  1855,  and  the  man  was  re-ele<*tHl. 
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SO  that  lie  held  the  place  also  in  1856  and  1857,  and  was  put  in  again 
in  18G0  and  18G1.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  composition  of 
the  municipal  government  that  New  York  lost  so  much  of  its  *'  home 
rule  "  by  the  charter  of  1857.  Home  writers  lament  the  loss  of  the 
city's  independence,  since  not  even  in  the  matter  of  an  amendment 
to  the  charter,  or  a  new  charter,  the  people  now  have  a  voice.  Even 
l*rof.  Fiske  grows  indignant  over  the  dependence  of  our  city  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  state  legislature  as  established  in  1857.  "  A  man 
fresh  from  his  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  Adirondacks,''  he  argues, 
*"  knows  nothing  about  the  problems  pertaining  to  electric  wires  in 
liroadway,  or  to  rapid  transit  between  llarlem  and  the  Battery."'  But 
then  his  bucolic  freshness  might  act  as  a  brake  upon  certain  proceed- 
ings likely  to  come  from  l\n-nando  Wood  and  his  confreres.  In  reply 
to  this,  however,  Fiske  jHuntedlj'  urges  that  **  it  did  not  prevent  the 
shameful  rule  of  the  Tweed  King." 

Mr.  Wood  distinguished  his  reign  in  1857  by  organizing  a  riot,  an 
affair  which  other  iiayors  usually  sought  to  suppress  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  and  hardly  ever  without  receiving  personal  injury.  In 
1S44  the  legishiture  passed  tlie  Muni<ii)al  Police  Act;  but  as  the  Com- 
mon Couucil  did  not  harmonize  in  politics  with  the  State  body,  the  act 
was  not  s(*conded  by  the  necessary  city  ordinance  until  1845.  Then 
was  begun  the  reguhir  uniformed  police.  The  riots  of  1834  and  1837 
had  proved  how  inadequate  were  the  previous  constabulary  arrange- 
ments, even  with  such  an  efficient  chief  as  the  notable  and  redoubt- 
able High  Constable,  Jacob  Hays.  He  was  appointed  when  Edward 
Livingston  was  Mayor  of  the  city,  or  about  1802,  and  up  to  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  he  was  reappointed  by  every  successive 
Mayor.  He  grew  to  be  a  feature  of  the  city  itself;  if  any  i)lace  was 
given  to  tlie  town  in  storv  or  essav  or  book  of  travel.  Constable  Havs 
was  sure  to  figure  in  the  pages.  In  a  street  brawl  his  great  physical 
strength  made  him  a  terror,  and  by  his  shrewdness  and  intelligence 
he  supi)lied  a  whole  Detective  Bureau  in  one.  No  miscreant  could 
escape  him;  and  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  fear.  He  could  deal 
with  a  mob  as  well  as  anv  one  man  can,  and  vet  he  was  universally 
liked  by  the  jjopulace.  He  was  himself,  or  his  pai'ents  before  him, 
converted  from  the  Jewish  faith,  and  having  married  a  Baptist  lady 
from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  connected  himself  with  that  denomina- 
tion. But  with  the  unifonned  municipal  police,  the  High  Constable's 
occupation  was  gone.  This  new  body  now  undertook  to  guard  the 
city's  peace,  under  the  partial  control  of  the  Mayor,  and  in  1857  "  the 
Mayor  was  Fernando  Wood."  Perhaps  for  that  reason  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  Spring  of  that  year  created  another  kind  of  police,  called 
the  Metropolitan,  and  gave  its  management  into  the  hands  of  five 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate.  To  this  ar- 
rangement Fernando  Wood  would  not  submit.  He  defied  the  new 
Conmiissioners,  claiming  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.    He  col- 
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lectcd  Ilis  own  "  Muiiicipiils  "  around  him,  and  prepared  for  war,  A 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
tiie  City  Uiill.  The  latter,  obtaining  two  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Mayor,  came  back  with  fifty  "  Metropolitans."  There  was  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  "  Municipals  "  and  the  "  Metropolitans  " 
(something  like  twiddle-dees  and  twiddle-dums),  and  many  men  wen; 
badly  wounded,  so  that  the  City  llall  actually  ran  with  blood,  a  thio}: 
to  make  a  law-abiding  citizen  sliiver.  At  tlie  very  moment  wbeu  tin- 
battle  was  fiercest,  the  gallant  Seventh  Regiment  was  marching  by  on 
its  way  to  take  the  boat  for  Boston.  ( Jeueral  Sandford,  the  hero  of  the 
Astor  Place  i-iots,  being  informed  of  the  sitnatioQ,  turned  the  liegi- 
nieut  at  once  into  the  Park,  and  proved  himself  quite  as  capable  of 
dealiug  with  a  riotous  Mayor  as  with  a  riotous  populace,  for  Mr. 
Wood,  alarmed  at  the  turn  matters 
might  take,  agreed  to  allow  the  war- 
rants to  be  served  on  him.  The  vic- 
torious Seventh  went  on  to  Boston, 
not  having  been  delayed  long  eiiongli 
to  miss  the  boat;  but  nine  other  ivgi- 
ments  wei'e  placed  under  arms  t" 
overawe  .Mayor  Wood's  i-espectahle 
iulhereuts  and  partisans.  Tla-  Court 
of  Appeals  deciding  that  the  uew  law 
was  constitutional,  dismissed  thf 
iliiyor's  plea,  and  the  Metropolilaii 
I'nlice  took  the  place  of  the  oiIkt 
force. 

In  1S40  the  population  of  New 
Voik  was  :iV2,10i};  in  185(1  it  had  in- 
creased to  5ir>,547;  and  in  ISTm  it 
was  about  (i30,000.  While  the  city 
(  34th  Street,  the  habitations  wen- 
greatly  scattei-ed;  yet  in  18")u  the  population  above  4l)th  Stiv**I 
was  estimated  at  5tS,000.  In  lS4il  the  city  lia<i  eighteen  ward.-;; 
there  wei*e  nineteen  in  1S51,  and  twenty  in  18.52.  In  1S57  teiie- 
mcut-hoHses  were  in  use,  and  produced  already  their  evil  i-esults. 
but  the  lower-uiid<lle  class  was  not  yet  housed  in  its  apartment- 
houses  or  '•  tials."  These  came  down  to  our  age  from  Rome  in  the 
days  of  (he  Empire,  being  revived  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  ami 
tlieuce  brought  over  to  New  Yoi'k  somewhere  near  the  seventies.  The 
emigration  from  Europe  betwwn  1S47  and  185S  ran  up  to  2.4.'<(!.4<i:t 
I»ersous.  Of  these  Iivland  contributed  1.027,002.  and  (lemiany  !H;i.- 
370.  In  one  year.  lSr>4.  alone.  318.438  persons  arrived  at  our  pon  fi-om 
abroad.  This  vast  influx  of  humanity,  however  deleterious  in  sonic  of 
the  elements,  ccmtribnted  to  make  the  iletropolis  of  the  Empire  State 
an  inii'crial  <-ity  herself.    Its  jKipulntion  was  only  one  of  the  measun'S 
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of  its  vastiiess.  There  were  great  suburbs  ou  all  sides  of  her:  Brook- 
lyn and  Williamsburg  nobly  flanked  her  on  the  east,  consolidated  now 
into  one  city,  and  constituting  soon  the  third  city  in  the  Union,  a  rank 
it  held  until  Chicago  began  to  ann(»x  the  upper  part  of  Illinois.  Like- 
wise Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  and  even  Newark  wei-e  gi'owing  to 
gi-eat  size  as  suburbs  of  New  York,  owing  existence  to  her,  nourished 
by  her  commerce,  giving  residences  to  her  men  of  business.  It  was  in 
n^ality  but  one  great  city  that  clustered  about  the  mouths  of  the  Hud- 
son and  East  Rivers. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE   CITY  S   HIGHER   LIFE. 


1  PTEIi  a  brief  account  of  tlie  public  events  that  fill  up  the  few 
yeara  between  the  period  last  treated  and  the  bejiiuninj:  of 
the  (.'ivil  War,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  diversion  to  devote  our 
thontiht  to  a  consideration  of  onr  city's  hijrher  life — (.<..  ils 
interest  in  education,  art.  science;  the  a-sthetic  life  of  the  peoi)le;  Iliv 
advancement  of  the  nobler  instincts  of  the  individual;  the  ininistni- 
tion  to  chaste  and  elevatiiitf  pleasures;  the  writin;;  (»f  books  and  tlic 
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readiuf,'  of  books.  Of  this  hijilier  life,  amid  all  the  intensities  ■ 
business  and  all  the  magnificence  of  her  commerce — sometime 
haps  too  exclusively  emphasized — theiv  are  happily  many  evide 
As  ali-eady  intimated,  the  ivcovery  from  the  panic  of  1S57  wa; 
rapid,  owiuj;  to  the  s()Iid  financial  backb<me,  preserved  to  a  f;re 
fji-ee  by  the  Clearinjj  Mouse  system.  In  two  iiiontiis'  time  tlr 
were  resuniin};  payments,  and  at  once  confidence  was  ivstoivd. 
Frenchman  told  a  merchant  with  whom  he  had  invested  a  few 
sand  dollars:  "  Suppose  you  no  ;;ot  de  money,  den  1  vant  bii 
much.  Suppose  you  fjot  him.  den  1  no  vant  him  at  all.  Tom 
lirnifz.  «di? ''  Since  the  iieople  were  assured  the  banks  had 
monev,  thev  did  uof  care  to  trouble  the  banks  about  it,  and  it  w. 
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for  them  to  circulate  it  again  among  the  channels  of  trade  and  indus- 
try. Somehow  the  drygoods  trade  showed  the  evidences  of  the  late 
trouble  longer  than  any  other  business.  At  least  quantities  of  goods 
were  being  offered  for  sale  at  wonderfully  reduced  prices  all  through 
the  winter.  It  must  have  been  some  prudent  people  who  had  cash 
enough  left  to  buy  at  ruinously  low  prices  when  the  crash  came,  who 
now  were  enjoying  a  big  profit  out  of  the  cheap  prices  they  could  still 
offer.  The  unemployed,  too,  were  much  in  evidence  around  the  region 
of  Tompkins  Square.  But  as  one  chronicler  shrewdly  observes,  they 
could  not  have  been  greatly  in  want  of  bread,  for  once  Avhen  a  baker 
went  by  during  one  of  the  open  air  meetings,  he  was  rudely  knocked 
about  and  his  loaves  were  kicked  and  thrown  around  as  if  thev  Avere 
footballs  instead  of  necessaries  of  life. 

The  livelv  times  occasioned  bv  the  conflict  between  Mavor  Wood's 

•  •  • 

Municipal  and  the  State's  Metropolitan  Police,  were  followed  up  by 
that  descri]>tion  of  citizens  and  voters  who  Avere  most  (*]osely  allied 
with  the  ^rnyor.  A  number  of  residents  in  the  F\\e  Points  organized 
tliemselves  into  a  band  or  gang,  styling  themselves  by  the  eui)honious 
and  savory  epithet  of  "  Dead  Rabbits,"  or  the  "  Roach  fruard."  Not 
to  be  outdone,  either  in  name  or  organization,  dwellers  in  and  about 

the  Bowerv  formed  the  "  Atlantic  Guard,"  or  "  Bowerv  Bovs,"  a  title 

»  »         » 

which  has  perhai)s  not  quite  departed  yet.  The  gentlenu^n  com])osing 
these  gangs  frequently  had  trials  of  strength  and  fighting  qualities. 
The  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  1857,  was  deemed  an  ap])ropriate  occa- 
sion for  warfare,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  Bayard  Street,  near  the 
Bowery.  This  only  Avarmed  them  u])  to  more  heroic  efforts  on  the 
glorious  Fourth  itself,  when  another  battle  royal  Avas  fought  with 
stones,  sticks,  and  knives,  and  men,  women,  and  children,  indiffer- 
ently, were  wounded  right  and  left.  The  ''  Dead  Babbits  "  of  the  Five 
Points  carried  the  day,  and  marched  in  trium])h  to  th(^  City  TTall  to 
call  upon  their  friend,  the  ^[ayor.  on  this  day  devoted  to  patriotism. 
They  must  have  liked  the  looks  of  things  there,  for  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  the  coui*ts  were  sitting,  they  came  and  took  possession  of 
the  building  for  a  whole  hour.  When  their  rivals  of  the  Bowery  at- 
tempted to  join  them,  they  were  beaten  off,  one  of  them  Avithin  an  inch 
of  his  life;  and  then  the  "Dead  Babbits"  reveled  in  glory  amid  the 
precincts  of  justice,  stopping  its  course  by  shouts  and  objurgations, 
^fayor  Wood  really  had  too  much  of  it;  his  own  police  had  too  many 
friends  among  the  mob  to  be  useful,  and  so  the  militia  had  to  be  called 
in  again.  The  Seventh  Avas  still  Aisiting  Boston  and  Avas  tc^leirraphed 
for,  and  scA'eral  other  regiments  Avere  called  into  action.  A  regular 
siege  was  laid  to  the  stronghold  of  our  Municipal  dignity,  and  not  till 
fire  had  been  opened  upon  the  rioters  and  a  record  of  six  killed  and  a 
hundred  wounded  had  attested  the  seriousness  of  the  disturbance, 
was  peace  once  more  restored.  The  only  good  that  flowed  from  the 
rmeuir  was  that  citizens  of  all  political  stripes  AAcre  determined  to  ac- 
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cede  to  the  State's  bill  creating  a  Metropolitau  Police.  Then*  was 
also  a  reaction  against  officials  like  Mayor  Wood.  A  citizens'  partv 
was  organized,  with  the  Democrat  liavenieyer  rangeil  side  by  side 
with  the  indignant  opposition  leaders.  Hence  at  the  charter  electiou 
in  December  (which  had  again  been  separated  from  the  national  elec- 
tion) the  citizens'  ticket  prevailed,  and  Daniel  T.  Tiemann  was  chosen 
Jlayor,  defeating  Wood,  w-ho  was  the  candidate  of  the  "regular" 
Dc^mocrats.  The  reaction  to  better  government,  for  a  wonder,  lasted 
longer  than  a  year,  and  Tiemann  was  elected  again  in  1859.  But  then 
the  inevitable  *^  wallowing  in  the  mire  "  could  no  longer  be  postponed, 
and  F(»rnando  Wood  ascended  the  chair  again  in  18G0  and  in  istil. 
giving  him  a  chance  to  distinguish  himself  once  more  when  the  crisis 
of  war  cauK*  on. 

There  were  more  than  flutterings  in  the  air  here  as  the  temi>e.st  of 
civil  strife  w  as  coming  on,  although  New  York  was  quite  on  the  edge 
of  the  cyclone  that  was  Avhirling  around  the  capital.  When  news 
<*ame  to  this  citv  of  the  execrable  conduct  of  the  cowardlv  Southern 

•  * 

brute  Avho  beat  Senator  Sumner  into  inseusibilitv,  the  excitement  Avas 
intense.  An  indignation  meeting  was  held  at  the  BroadAvay  Taberna- 
cle, one  of  the  largest  audience-rooms  in  the  city,  and  resolutions 
passed  exjjressive  of  New  York's  opinion  of  Southern  ^*  honor  "  as  tlniif 
ex(Mui)lified.  It  gave  the  city  and  the  country  a  taste  of  the  temper 
of  the  South.  It  illustrated  what  litth*  confidence  they  had  in  their 
own  position  on  the  slavery  question,  avIhmi  in  this  way  they  rej^lied  to 
arguments  showing  the*  injusti(*e  of  foisting  the  "institution  ''  upon 
an  unwilling  State.  When  men  can  no  longer  meet  reason  with  rea- 
son, thev  resort  to  brute  forcc^  to  maintain  thc^ir  side*  an<l  hide  its 
weakness.  Freedom  of  speech  was  but  a  small  affair  to  those  by 
whom  freedom  of  person  was  systematically  denied  to  so  many.  **  The 
crime  agjiinst  Kansas,"  so  far  as  attempted  or  perpetrated,  Avas  de- 
plored and  deprecated  by  our  citizens,  yet  it  was  not  thought  in  New 
York  that  such  a  serious  rc^sult  as  war  for  the  existence  of  the  Union 
would  follow.  Kansas  was  far  off,  things  were  apt  to  be  somewhat 
turbulent  in  border  States,  the  threats  of  the  South  were  considen^l 
to  defeat  themselves  by  their  very  extravagance,  and  affairs  were  get- 
ting into  such  a  fine  condition  of  prosperity  again  in  1858,  that  it  may 
have  contributed  to  keep  the  generality  of  the  citizens,  not  usually 
possessed  of  exceptional  foresight,  in  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise. 

During  the  summer  of  that  same  year  the  attention  and  interest  of 
NcAv  York  Avere  absorbed  in  a  new  enterprise,  another  annihilation  of 
time  and  space,  intended  to  make  Europe  our  very  next-door  neighbor, 
within  a  few^  minutes'  speaking  distance.  The  project  of  laying  a 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  engaged  the  thought  and  labor 
and  means  of  many  public-spirited  men.  Cables  had  been  laid  across 
narrow  seas  and  gulfs  in  various  parts  of  the  Avorld,  and  had  worke<l 
successfully;  but  it  took  Yankee  genius  and  pluck  to  make  so  exten- 
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sivc  an  application  of  it  as  was  iuvolved  in  bridj;iug  a  diHtaiice  of 
tliree  tbousam]  miles.  It  may  well  serve  to  excite  a  pardoiiii ble  pride 
in  our  own  city,  that  the  main  movers  in  the  project  wei-e  ('yrus  \V. 
Field  and  Peter  Cooper,  both  i-eekoned  among  her  denizens.  Tliey  in- 
tei-ested  Knglishmen  of  science  and  means  in  the  undertaking,  and  in 
1S57  the  cable  was  constructed  and  ready  for  laying  along  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  Two  points  nearest  to  each  other  on  either  side  of  the 
water,  and  reasonably  acceHsible.  wei'e  selected.  One-half  the  cable 
was  coiled  on  board  the  United  States  steamship  Niagara,  the  other 
on  boai-d  the  English  steamship  Agamemnon.  In  mid-ocean,  on  June 
i(i.  the  two  ends  were  made  fust,  when  the  Niagara  started  for 
America  and  the  Agamemnon  for  Ireland.  Three  times  the  cable 
broke  and  the  attemjit  was  abandoned.  In  August  a  diffei-ent  plan 
was  attempted.  The  cable  was  made  fast  at  Valentia  Ray.  the  Niag- 
ara began  to  pay  out,  the  Agamemnon  to  take  up  the  work  when  the 
first  linlf  was  laid.  The  cable  broke  again  on  August  11.  when  over 
tlin-e  hundred  miles  had  been 
paid  ojit.  There  was  no  renewal 
of  the  attempt  that  year,  but  in 
1>'58  the  two  vessels  wei-e  again 
cnlled  into  service,  and  tlie  fii-st 
plan  once  more  put  into  opera- 
tion. They  mot  in  mid-oceiin  on 
Jnly  20,  and  on  August  6  eacli 
arrived  at  its  destination,  and 
the  shore  ends  were  made  fast. 
Telegraphic  communication  was 
attempted  and  was  acliieved 
with  i>erfect  success.  Tlie  fart 
was  announced  to  the  country, 
jind  President  Ituchanan  was 
notified  that  the  Queen  would 
send  him  a  message.  The  excite- 
ment all  over  the  country  was 
tremendous.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  wonders  of  (nir  day  that  we  have  no  feeding  left  for 
the  surprise,  delight,  awe.  wherewith  a  former  generation  first 
i-ealized  that  in  a  few  moments  they  could  know  what  was  going 
on  4)n  the  other  side  of  the  ocean;  that  merchants  might  send 
orders  for  goods  to-day  to  be  ready  for  shipment  on  a  steamer  that 
might  sail  to-morrow.  In  scoi*es  of  cities  thiwighout  the  land 
rejoicings  and  celebrations  honoi-ed  tlie  happy  event,  and  iieople 
sent  their  congratulations  to  the  ilefropolis  whose  sons  had  con- 
ferred so  great  a  boon  on  humanity.  On  Augnst  17  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Queen  arrived  ("rather  long  in  coming),  and  the  President 
replied,  and  both  seemed  to  have  been  transmitted  satisfactorily. 
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Before  this  Mr.  Field  had  been  given  a  banquet;  the  choir  and  orj^jin 
in  Trinity  liad  sung  a  Te  Deum  in  thanksgiving  for  the  event;  the  (Mt> 
Hall  was  made  brilliant  with  fireworks  and  illuminationH,  which,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  ruining  its  handsome  front,  setting  the  roof  on  fire, 
cracking  its  window^s,  and  leaving  it  in  a  sorry  plight  generally.  Its 
fate  may  have  been  an  anticipation  of  the  mourning  that  was  so«m  in 
order  for  the  same  cable  which  had  set  the  city  thus  jubilating.  After 
the  messages  of  the  Queen  and  President  had  been  exchanged,  the  citi- 
zens supplemented  the  previous  festivities  with  a  general  celebration, 
consisting  of  a  parade  with  bands  and  banners  and  floats  and  all. 
just  like  those  on  previous  great  occasions  already  described,  and  of 
which  each  latest  w^as  always  "  the  grandest  ever  seen  in  New  York/* 
Sad  to  say,  however,  the  hopes  of  an  established  communication  per 
telegraph  with  Europe  were  doomed  to  disappointment  for  a  while  as 
yet.  In  September  it  was  known  that  the  cable  was  broken  again, 
and  messages  failed  to  *'  transmit."  Field,  Cooper  and  the  otheiN  felt 
the  blow  keenly,  but  it  did  not  crush  them.  Eight  years  later,  with 
war  overpast  and  peace  again  making  ready  for  prosperity,  their  proj- 
ect was  crowned  with  success.  ''  7V>///  rimt  a  point,  pour  qui  peui  at- 
inulre,^^ 

A  reminder  of  the  Doctor's  Riot  occurred  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  New  York  was  in  gala  attire  for  the  cable  celebration.  We  have 
not  yet  forgotten  with  what  dislike  the  ])eop]e  near  Fire  Island  r<*- 
garded  the  purchase  of  that  place  as  a  temporary  Quarantine  Station 
to  receive  the  passengers  detained  upon  steamers  coming  from  Ham 
burg  during  the  cholera  visitation  of  a  few  years  ago.  For  nianv  years 
the  (juarantine  had  been  established  upon  Staten  Island,  and  its  i'e«i- 
dents  had  never  looked  upon  it  with  a  friendly  eye.  It  discourag^^l 
the  ]mrchase  of  property  on  the  island,  being  supposed  to  spread  then* 
the  diseases  which  it  was  meant  to  keep  from  the  city.  Thus  the  pres- 
ence of  the  hospital  and  other  buildings  gave  great  offense.  In  An 
gust,  1858,  the  people  gathered  to  the  number  of  over  a  thousand,  and 
d<*s])ite  the  remonstrances  of  the  officials,  and  the  interference  of  the 
military  from  the  neighboring  forts,  they  attacked  the  station  ami 
burned  the  buildings  to  the  ground.  It  was  of  course  not  a  very  intel- 
ligent view  of  the  situation  which  induced  such  a  summary  ami 
riotous  proceeding,  but  it  was  entirely  natural.  The  State  at  least 
respected  the  prejudices  of  the  residents  and  removed  the  Quarantim^ 
hospitals  far  out  upon  an  island  built  upon  some  shallow  ground.  The 
result  to  Staten  Island  rather  justified  the  conduct  of  its  x>eople.  as 
thcMieeforth  many  persons  of  wealth  bought  lands  for  country-seats 
and  villas,  and  many  came  to  settle  on  the  island  as  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

The  year  1860 — let  us  linger  over  it  as  the  last  year  of  peace  befon^ 
so  sanguinary  a  war — was  made  notable  by  three  important  events, 
two  of  them  visits  to  our  shores  of  distinguished  personages,  and  the 
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thii-d  tliiit  of  a  remarkable  specimen  of  human  ingenuity.  On  June 
Ifi,  1800,  there  landed  at  Castle  Garden  an  embassy  from  the  Empire 
of  Japan.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century'  .Tapan  had 
cut  hei-self  off  (after  a  brief  and  not  very  pleasant  experience  of  inter- 
course with  them)  from  all  commxinication  with  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  had  excluded  their  representatives  from  her  soil,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Hollanders,  whom  they  permitted  to  retain 
n  "  factory,"  or  mercantile  station,  at  the  city  of  Nagasaki.  In  1852 
Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  of  our  navy,  had  boldly  broken  in  upon  this 
reserve,  and  in  course  of  time  Japan  had  reopened  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  1860  the  Japanese  Conri^  resolved  to  place 
tliia  intercourse  upon  a  specially  amicable  and  advantapfeous  basis 
with  the  T'nited  States  by  means  of  a  treaty,  and  they  sent  out  a  dele- 
jjafion  or  embassy  to  convey  the  treaty  to  our  shores.  On  March  27. 
1860,  they  landed  at  Ran  Francisco.  Thence  they  went  to  Washing- 
ton, and  in  June  they  reached  New  York.  They  were  received  at  Cas- 
tle Garden  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  escorted  by  regiments 
of  the  militia  to  the  l^fetropolitan  ITotel.  on  Broadway  and  Prince 
street.  A  grand  serenade  was 
criven  them  in  the  evening,  and 
illuminations  adorned  the  hotel 
and  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 
Two  days  later  a  ball  was  given 
in  their  honor.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  give  them  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  city,  whose  mer- 
chants M'ere  eager  to  take  advsnit- 
!ice  of  the  treaty  to  (n>en  new 
channels  of  trade.    The  Japanese  the  great  eastern. 

dignitaries  remained  until  July  1. 

-.vhei!  (liey  started  on  their  journey  to  Europe  and  the  other  caiatals 
of  4*liristendom. 

While  they  were  still  in  the  city  there  anived  what  was  fcnully 
called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — or  to  be  precise,  the  Eighth 
Wonder — the  newspapers  of  the  day  diligently  setting  forth  what  the 
other  seven  wonders  were,  so  that  the  people  might  by  no  means  niiss 
the  point  of  the  designation.  Yet  it  was  no  greater  wonder  than  the 
little  riermont  of  ISO".  The  Great  Eastern  was  a  irionster  applica- 
tion of  the  iM'inciple  that  created  the  Clermont,  it  was  a  stage  in  the 
evolution  that  might  be  i-egarded  as  the  nnistodonic.  Its  construction 
was  begun  in  1858.  and  the  progress  of  the  work  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple by  pictures  in  the  TlhitfratrtJ  LoihIoii  Xfirx.  eagerly  devoni-ed  by 
young  and  old  in  New  York.  The  question  was  asked  again  and 
again,  "  When  will  she  come?  "  At  last  she  was  known  to  be  on  the 
ocean,  and  men  waited  breathlessly  for  her  appearance  in  the  harbor, 
wondering  whether  she  conid  get  over  the  bar  at  Sandy  Ho<ik.    On 
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Juue  28,  18G0,  she  arrived,  passed  through  The  Jf arrows  and  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  North  Itiver,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Perhaps  somt* 
not  old  among  us  remember  her  on  a  later  visit,  when  w^e  were  school- 
boys, but  a  younger  generation  would  naturally  like  to  be  told  of  her 
dimensions  and  capacities.  She  was  fitted  with  paddle  wheels  and 
screw  both.  The  wheels  were  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter,  the  screw  pro- 
peller twenty-four  feet.  The  horse-power  developed  by  the  screw  en- 
gines was  about  six  thousand,  that  of  the  wheel  engines  about  fonr 
thousand.  There  were  five  smoke  stacks.  Of  her  six  masts,  the  three 
in  the  center  were  ship-rigged;  one  in  front  and  two  at  the  stern  were 
small  and  arranged  for  fore-and-aft  sails.  The  sides  of  the  ship  were 
of  iron.  Its  length  was  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  carry  eight  hundred  first-class  passengers,  two  thousand  of 
the  second  class,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  third  class.  On  June 
17  she  sailed  from  Southampton,  the  highest  number  of  miles  run  in 
one  day  being  three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  as  she  went  by  the  lonjr 

Southern  course  in  order  to  avoid  the  ice,  she  did  not  make  a  verv 

• 

quick  passage.  All  the  city  was  on  the  qrn  vire  as  she  came  up  the 
Hay.  Having  had  to  wait  till  high  tide  at  2  o'clock  P.M.,  to  cross  the 
bar,  it  was  about  6  o'clock  when  she  reached  her  dock.  After  dis- 
charging her  passengers  and  cargo,  she  made  ready  to  receive  visits  of 
inspection,  and  thousands  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  In 
order  to  give  people  an  experience  of  her  sea-going  qualities,  an  ocean 
excursion  was  arranged  to  Cape  May.  The  excursion  took  place  on 
Angust  2,  but  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment,  being  poorly  man- 
aged, so  that  the  people  complained  they  had  no  place  to  sleep  in,  and 
that  they  were  almost  starved.  The  Great  Eastern  served  a  good  pur- 
pose when  eni]>loyed  in  later  days  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Cable,  but  on  the 
whole  she  was  not  a  snccess,  except  as  a  curiosity  of  the  first  order. 
Tt  was  too  early  in  the  history  of  steamship  construction  to  make  her 
practically  serviceable.  The  modern  ocean  greyhounds  are  approach- 
ing her  in  size,  with  the  greater  advantage  of  attaining  twice  her 
speed. 

One  other  visitor  came  this  year.  Tn  October,  18G0,  under  the  mocl- 
(*st  title  of  Uaron  Renfrew,  the  eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria  pas.<5ed 
through  the  Fnited  States,  and  was  welcomed  also  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  only  abont  eighteen  or  nineteen  yeai's  old,  and  his  title  ex- 
cused the  nation  from  paying  him  honors  due  to  a  royal  personajr^. 
"Rut  society  was  wild  over  the  chance  of  dancing  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (1c  facto,  if  not  in  name,  and  the  good  feeling  toward  the  excel- 
lent woman,  his  mother,  made  civic  and  military  honors  an  appro- 
priate and  heartfelt  tribute  without  servility.  Trinity  Church  entered 
upon  the  race  to  do  the  young  Prince  honor,  with  magnificent  decora- 
tions of  the  pews  set  apart  for  him,  and  exquisite  prayer  books  spe- 
cially bound  and  ornamented  for  his  use,  and  presented  to  him.  It 
Avas  an  acknowledgment  of  what  Trinity  corporation  owed  to  thf 
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muuificenoe  of  the  Ci'owii  of  Euglaud,  fi-om  Queeu  Auue  down.  After 
ifceptious  hy  the  city  authoi-ities,  u  ball  was  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  ou  October  I'Z.  Over  three  thonsaud  pei-sous  were  present;  a 
floor  was  laid  embracing  parquet  and  stage,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  Icmg  and  sixty-eight  feet  wide.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  tlie 
gi-ealest  ball  that  had  ever  been  given  in  this  country.  Being  the  day 
of  the  capacious  aud  exi)ansive  cnnoline,  the  rustle  of  the  circular 
ganneuts  must  have  been  immense,  and  "  all  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell." 

And  then  came  the  rumbling  of  the  distant  thunder.  Ia'ss  fhan  a 
month  after  this  gay  assembly  in  honor  of  the  youthful  heir  of  a 
throne  which  he  has  not  yet  attained,  even  now  tliat  he  is  getting  old. 
there  passed  to  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  a  man 
much  moi-e  truly  a  king  among 
Ills  fellow  creatures.  In  Novem- 
ber. 18(10,  took  place  the  election 
which  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
l*i*esident.  New  York  had  seen 
Iiiui  iin<l  heard  his  voice.  The 
^■ear  before  the  city  had  btH.'n 
rudely  shaken  out  of  its  security 
iiiid  optimism.  It  learned  tliat  all 
\V!is  not  well,  that  a  conflict  and 
clash  must  sooner  or  later  come. 
when  it  heard  of  the  rai<I  on  Har- 
per's Ferry,  a  bold.  rash,  ill-ad- 
vised step  ou  the  part  of  tlie  en- 
thusiast. John  Brown.  Yet  his 
bold  endurance  of  death — the  car- 
rying to  the  bitter  end  of  the  tech- 
nical justice  in  the  case  and  the 
braving  of  such  an  issue — showed  i 
the  intensity  of  feeling,  the  irre- 
concilableness  of  the  conflict  on 

the  question  that  must  have  a  settlenieul  soon.  On  October  IS,  ISiVJ, 
the  news  of  this  strange  episode  ivached  New  York.  In  Hiat  same 
mouth  a  few  gentlemen,  among  them  William  Cullen  ISi-vant,  sent  an 
invitation  to  A  bra  ham  Lincoln  to  spciik  in  New  York  some  time  during 
Mie  winter.  Lincoln's  fame  had  gone  all  through  the  country  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  famous  debates  with  Douglass  <lnring  the  suuimer  of  l.Sr)S. 
He  was  aln-ady  looming  up  as  the  inevitable  presi<lential  candidate, 
but  when  he  came  to  New  York  the  ucuni nation  had  not  yet  been  made. 
On  Sntunlay,  February  25.  IHtH),  he  Jirrived  in  the  city.  On  the  next 
Monday  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  found  "dressed  in  a  sleek  and 
Bhining  suit  of  new  black,  coveivd  with  very  a))pareiit  creases  and 
wrinkles.     Of  course  tlie  great    ^Yest(•rn<'r  felt  he  must   be  a    little 
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particular  as  to  his  outward  man  in  such  a  fashion  center  as  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  the  careful  packing  had  preserved  the  novelty  of  his  gar- 
ments in  a  painfully  noticeable  manner.  When  he  appeai-ed  before 
the  great  audience  **  he  felt  uneasy  in  his  new  clothes  and  a  strange 
place.''  Matters  were  not  improved  by  the  rather  cool  iutroductiuu 
bv  Brvant  as  "  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  West,  hitherto  known  to  vou 
only  by  reputation."  The  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  great  city  on  the 
sea  were  a  little  uncertain  as  yet  regarding  this  rough  Western  dia- 
mond. But  when  Lincoln  fairly  got  into  his  subject,  clothes  and  em- 
barrassment were  soon  forgotten,  and  the  audience  were  entranced  bv 
a  lucid  exjiosition  of  questions  that  had  agitated  and  divided  the 
minds  of  men.  These  were  discussed  with  a  power  of  argument  in 
support  of  that  which  was  best  in  human  liberty,  combined  with  au 
emphasis  upon  what  was  most  imperative  in  the  duty  of  federal 
union,  such  as  they  had  never  experienced  before.  '*  The  rough  fellow 
from  the  crude  \^'est,"  says  Prof.  Morse,  **  had  made  a  powerful  im- 
l)iessiou  upon  the  cultivated  gentlemen  of  the  East."  In  the  convcD- 
tion  for  nominating  presidential  candidates,  which  met  on  May  1(». 
1800,  the  first  ballot  gave  a  considerably  larger  number  of  votes  to  one 
of  New  York's  honored  sons,  ex-CJovernor  Seward,  than  to  Lincoiu. 
Seward  was  still  in  the  race  at  the  second  ballot,  but  now  onlv  about 
three  votes  ahead;  while  at  the  third  Lincoln  had  passed  him  and  Avas 
within  one  and  one-half  votes  of  the  required  number,  whereupon  a 
transfer  of  four  votes  made  Lincoln  the  Republican  nominee.  In  the 
election  in  November,  1860,  New  York  State  gave  him  fifty  thousand 
more  votes  than  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
The  result  of  the  election  meant  war,  but  first  it  meant  disunion,  lii 
December,  1800,  the  first  State,  South  Carolina,  stepped  out  of  x\w 
compact;  others  followed  month  by  month  and  week  by  week.  New 
York  City  found  its  gunshops  empty  of  guns  and  pistols;  they  had 
been  shipped  South  on  big  orders.  Thus  was  the  cloud  of  wair  risiiij: 
upon  the  horizon  of  disunion.  The  business  of  the  commercial  capital 
now  awoke  to  what  was  coming,  and  another  panic  was  on  hand: 
credit  refused;  gold  hoarded  and  kept  out  of  circulation;  the  banks 
helpful  but  cautious.  As  the  year  18G0  took  its  departure,  destiueil 
to  take  peace  with  it  for  many  a  year,  the  city  numbered  814,000  souls, 
a  motley  multitude  not  easily  nuuiageable,  and  apt  to  prove  refmctory 
in  the  crisis  of  war.  But  we  shrink  from  the  calamities  so  nearlv  due, 
and  fondly  stop  to  linger  among  the  proofs  the  last  decade  was 
affording  that  New  York,  as  a  commercial  city,  with  bread- winninfr 
and  money-getting  so  prominent  in  its  make-up,  yet  had  many  amonjr 
her  citizens  who  owned  it  true  that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  bi^ead 
alone,"  and  that  there  is  a  higher  life  than  that  of  the  workshop  or  the 
counting-house. 

Yet  those  who  had  been  most  successful  in  money-getting,  whose 
particular  genius  had  been  the  amnssing  of  enormous  wealth,  showtnl 
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Iiow  that  higher  life  was  not  ignored  by  them,  and  how  wealth  could 
be  made  the  minister  to  better  things.  The  most  conspicuous  instiiuce 
of  this  was  the  erection  of  the  Astor  Library.  At  his  death,  in  March, 
1848,  John  Jacob  Astor  was  found  to  have  bequeathed  $400,000  for 
the  pui-pose  of  establishing  a  free  public  librai-y.  It  was  incorporated 
iu  January,  1849.  Washingtou  Irvinj;  iind  Kitz-( Si*eene  Halleck  beins 
among  the  tniBtees,  as  well  as  William  R.  Astor,  the  millionaire's  son. 
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and  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  his  gi-andson.  Mr,  Astor  had  always 
shown  an  intei-estiu  art  and  letters.  His  eucouriigement  of  the  di-aiiia 
lias  been  noticed.  His  grandson,  Bristed,  who  was  a  writer  of  no 
mean  ability,  was  a  great  favorite  of  his,  and  he  was  upon  terms  of  the 
most  familiar  friendship  with  Irving,  who  lived  at  his  villa  near  the 
Kast  Kiver  while  he  was  writing  "  Astoria,"  the  story  of  Astor's  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  fur  station  iu  Oregon.  The  ground  selected  for 
the  library  was  part  of  the  old  Vauxhall  (lardeii  pi-opei-ty.  bought  by 
Astor  in  1803,  where  Lafayette  and  Astor  places  had  now  been  laid 
.  out.  It  was  built  in  the  style  of  the  royal  palace  at  Florence,  but  on 
a  very  much  smaller  scale  than  the  structure  now  upon  the  spot.  In 
1858.  and  again  later,  by  the  munificence  of  William  B.  Astor.  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  biiilding,  more  than  doubling  its  size.  Early 
in  February,  1854,  the  Library  was  opened  to  the  public.  In  1864 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  upon  its  shelves.  The  aid 
this  library  has  afforded  to  scholars,  writers,  scientists,  students  of 
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art  of  all  kinds,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  estimate.  Every  one 
has  free  access  to  its  treasures,  and  to-day  it  is  hard  to  meution  a  book 
on  any  topic  not  found  in  its  collection.  !Xo  book  is  allowed  to  be  taken 
home  from  the  librarj';  but  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  or 
live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  facilities  for  the  study  of  its  volumes 
are  given  there.  Upon  recommendation  from  some  peitson  or  firm  of  iv^ 
l)ute,  the  privilege  of  studying  in  its  alcoves  is  granted  to  the  studeut, 
in  which  case  he  is  permitted  to  roam  all  over  the  building  at  liis 
pleasure,  and  collect  himself  the  books  he  needs  upon  his  table,  to  l>e 
left  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  needs  daily  to  return  to  the  study  iii 
hand.  It  was  here  that  Captain  Mahan  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  in  1891  laboring  on  his  celebrated  work  "  Sea  Power  iu 
History,''  and  many  another  epoch-making  volume  Las  had  iti? 
learning  hived  here. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Society  i^ibrary  in  the  eighteenth  century 
have  already  been  duly  noticed  in  the  proper  place.  V\'e  saw  it  last 
established  in  the  first  home  of  its  own  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  aud 
Nassau  strt*ets  in  1195.  Thence  the  pressure  of  business  drove  it  in 
183G,  when  a  building  was  erected  on  Broadway  at  the  corner  of 
Leonard  Street,  to  which  the  books  were  removed  in  1840.  But  an- 
other move  was  necessary  in  the  decade  we  have  now  reached,  lu 
1853  the  Broadway  building  was  sold,  the  books  temporarily  pre- 
served in  the  Bible  llouse,  and  in  May,  185G,  removed  to  their  present 
home  on  University  Blace,  between  12th  and  13tb  streets.  To 
<lerive  the  benefits  of  the  institution  one  must  pay  a  meiiibei-8bii> 
fee.  Nevertheless  it  stands  a  monument  to  the  early  appreciation  iu 
the  community  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  encouraging  the  inteller- 
tual  life.  The  happy  thought  of  a  few  young  men  in  1754,  it  goes  still 
farther  back  and  is  the  memorial  of  the  city's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
learning  as  long  ago  as  1700,  when  its  nucleus  was  formed  by  the 
books  given  to  the  city  by  the  Kev.  John  Sharpe,  which  the  city  ghully 
accepted  and  cherished  as  a  library  for  the  people's  use. 

There  was,  however,  an  evidence  of  a  still  closer  connection  be- 
tween business  and  books  in  our  commercial  town.  On  November  o. 
1820,  young  clerks  and  office  boys  downtown  read  this  notice  ou  a 
prominent  bidletin  board:  "  Notice  to  Merchants'  Clerks  aud  Appren 
tices.  Those  young  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  form  a  Mercantih^ 
Library  and  evening  reading-room,  are  desired  to  attend  a  meeting: 
for  that  purpose  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  on  Thursday  evening: 
next  at  seven  o'clock,  when  a  plan  of  a  Library  and  Association  will 
be  i)res(Mited  for  their  consideration.  The  young  men  of  South  Strcn^t, 
I'ront,  Water,  Bearl,  Maiden  Lane,  and  Broadway,  ai'e  particidarly 
d(\sired  to  attend.''  It  need  cause  no  surprise  that  the  original  of  this 
poster,  the  beginning  of  its  history,  is  sacredly  preserved  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  to  this  day.  Its  constitution  gave  the  management 
of  the  library  when  organized  to  merchants'  clerks,  wliile  meml>ei- 
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ship  was  accorded  to  ail  upon  tlie  payment  of  a  fee,  shglitly  larger  for 
the  general  public  than  for  clerlis.  On  February  12, 1821,  the  library 
opened  its  doors  at  49  Fulton  s^treet,  occupying  one  room,  and  pos- 
sessiug  just  seven  hundred  voluraes,  most  of  them  presented.  Its 
{^rowth  and  migrations  are  interesting.  In  1826  its  six  thousand 
books  and  enlarged  membership  needed  larger  quarters,  which  were 
furnished  in  the  Harper  Brothers'  building  on  Cliff  Street.  When 
prosperity  seem  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  building,  a  modification 
of  the  constitution  needed  to  be  made,  as  men  of  property  had  to  talie 
the  place  of  merchants'  clerks.  Accordingly  an  association  of  mer- 
chants was  now  organized  to  purchase  and  hold  the  property  and 
building  needed.  This  company  took  the  name  of  tlie  "  Clintou  Hail 
Association,"  The  building  erected,  Clinton  Hall,  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Nassau  and  Beekman  streets  (where  Temple  Court  is  now),  facing 
the  old  Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  was  dedicated  November  2, 
1830.  .With  the  movement  of  dwell- 
ings and  chuirlie«  before  the  sweil- 
in};  tide  of  business,  the  libraries 
had  to  migrate  upward  also,  and  in 
1854  (live  years  after  the  famous 
riot),  the  Italian  Opera  House  on 
Astor  Place  was  bought  by  tlie  As- 
sooiation.  and  the  name  of  Clinton 
Hall  transferred  to  it.  In  18!(0- 
]S91  that  historic  building  was  torn 
down  and  a  magnificent  modern 
edifice  reared  ^m  the  site,  the  pres- 
ent home  of  the  Library.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  collection  is  de- 
voted to  light  reading,  mainly  fic- 
tion, as  reading  must  be  a  recreation 
rather  than  a  labor  for  young  men  weary  with  the  duties  of  the  day. 
But  tlie  library  is  rich  also  in  works  on  every  other  subject,  history, 
theology,  science,  art.  Opportunities  for  scholarly  work  are  afforded 
by  the  reference  department,  where  books  are  furnished  to  members 
to  be  used  in  the  reading-room,  the  part  of  that  room  set  aside  for  such 
work  being  also  lined  with  shelves  containing  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopeilias  of  all  kinds.  Certain  valuable  books  that  are  rare  or  out  of 
print  are  not  allowed  to  circulate,  but  can  be  consulted  in  the  refer- 
ence-room. Another  librai-j'  in  existence  at  this  period  had  in  view 
the  mental  improvement  of  youthful  workers.  The  Mechanics'  or  Ap- 
prentices' Librar>-  was  established  in  1820  by  a  society  which  had  be- 
fore secured  schooling  for  the  children  of  deceased  mechanics  and 
tradesmen.  It  opened  on  Chambers  Street,  removed  to  472  Broadway 
in  18.?2.  where  it  remained  till  after  the  war,  and  has  since  removed  to 
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its  present  building  at  18  East  IGtli  Street.  The  origin  and  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Libraiy  have  been  duly 
traced.  During  this  period,  in  the  eventful  year  1857,  fifty -three  years 
after  its  organization,  it  took  possession  of  its  present  home  on  Second 
Avenue,  corner  11th  Street,  facing  the  historic  St.  Mark's-in-the- 
Bowerj^  on  the  side  where  the  stone  tablet  recording  Stuyvesant's 
burial  is  sunk  into  the  foundation  wall.  It  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place  before  this,  occupying  rooms  in  the  City  Hall  till  1809; 
in  the  Government  House,  built  for  the  President  on  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,  until  1815;  in  various  other  buildings  until  1857.  Then  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  citizens  composing  its  membership  and  the  gratify- 
ing interest  in  historical  subjects  that  increasingly  took  possession 
of  the  public,  enabled  the  Society  to  purchase  ground  in  a  fashionable 
quarter  and  to  put  up  a  handsome  stone  building,  as  another  monu- 
ment to  the  city's  higher  life. 

An  advance  was  also  made  during  this  period  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  The  schools  w^ere  already  the  model  of  the  country  and 
the  world;  but  even  yet  the  city  was  not  satisfied  with  the  advantages 
of  education  which  its  youth  w^ere  enjoying.  In  1847  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  asking  that  the  sys- 
tem under  their  care  might  be  so  extended  by  law  as  to  permit  them  to 
establish  a  free  academy  or  college  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons 
who  had  passed  through  the  common  schools.  The  Legislature  passed 
the  act  in  May,  1847,  but  with  the  proviso  then  usual  and  necessary 
that  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  city  be  had  on  the  measure.  On  June 
9,  1847,  the  question  w^as  submitted  to  the  citizens  with  the  result 
that  more  than  nineteen  thousand  voted  for  it,  and  onlv  thirtv-four 
hundred  against  it.  A  site  was  secured  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  a  spacious  and  tasteful  build- 
ing erected  upon  it.  In  January,  1849,  the  Free  Academy,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  ready  to  receive  scholars.  In  1854  the  Legislature 
gave  it  all  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  college,  and  in  1866  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Dr.  Horace 
Webster  was  president  of  the  Academy  or  College  until  1869,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent.  General  Alexander  S. 
Webb,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  conditions  of  entrance  were:  Age, 
fourteen  years;  residence  in  the  city;  at  least  one  yearns  attendance 
at  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  an  entrance  examination 
in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  schools.  It  thus  opened  the  way  for 
a  college  education  to  the  poorest  children  in  the  city,  to  such  at  least 
as  could  afford  to  go  through  five  more  years  of  support  by  their  fami- 
lies without  becoming  themselves  wage-earners  to  help  alon^  the  rest. 

In  the  year  1857  began  the  excellent  work  of  Cooper  Institute,  af- 
fording free  lectures  on  scientific,  industrial,  and  other  subjects,  and 
free  instruction  in  evening  classes  in  technical,  mechanical,  and  busi- 
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ness  braiiclies;  aud  in  drawing,  artistic,  architectural,  or  eugiiieeriug. 
Peter  Cooper,  tiie  promiueDt  mercbaut  aud  pliilauthropist,  liimseif 
beginuing  life  as  a  poor,  uneducated  boy,  put  up  the  buildiug  at  a  cost 
of  $1)00,000,  tilliug  up  tlie  triangle  foi-med  by  Tbii-d  aud  Fourtb  Ave- 
nues, aud  Eightb  Sti-eet,  or  Astor  Plate.  Tbe  Youug  Sleu's  Cbiistiau 
Association,  wbich,  althougli  primarily  a  religious  iustitution,  aims  to 
meet  almost  tbe  same  object  by  its  evening  classes  aud  its  library, 
althougb  charging  a  moderate  membership  fee,  was  organized  in  1852. 
Its  library  also  coutaius  some  notable  and  valuable  features. 

Tbis,  too,  was  tbe  age  of  tbe  great  literary  monthlies.  Several  mag- 
azines bad  made  tbeir  appearance  betweeu  1823  and  1832.  but  they 
all  died  in  infancy.  Tbe  tin*t  one  to  siirvive  that  tender  period  was 
the  Kiiichrhoclej-  Manaznir,  begun  in  1S33.  It  bad  a  blue  rover  rcpre- 
Renting  old  Father  Knickerbocker  in  full  colonial  toggery,  not  omit- 
ting tbe  ever-present  pipe.  Tbis  maga- 
zine held  its  ground  in  solitary  glory  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  when  a  rival 
started  up  wbicb  is  still  in  the  most  vig- 
orous kind  of  existence,  while  Knicker- 
bocker is  known  only  to  the  antiquary. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Mayor  James  Har- 
per began  tbe  printing  business  with 
three  brothers  in  1818.  In  1847  the  en- 
terprising quartet  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  monthly  literary  magazine,  and  Har- 
per's Monthly  began  its  cai*eer.  At  first 
foreign  authors  were  specially  solicited 
to  write  for  it,  and  many  of  Dickens's 
monumental  stories  appeared  serially 
fii*st  in  Harper's  in  this  country.  Later 
it  became  more  patriotic  in  its  literary 

ventures.  It  undertook  early  to  procure  tbe  finest  results  in  wood  en- 
graving, and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  friendly  rivalry  betweeu  it 
and  later  contemporaries  that  this  branch  of  art  has  attained 
such  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  1853  the  building  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  firm  on  Franklin  Square  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
causing  a  loss  of  about  a  million  dollars,  while  six  hundred  peo- 
ple were  thrown  out  of  employment.  But  their  business  had  at- 
tained such  proportions  that  even  this  great  loss  did  not  crip- 
ple them.  The  very  next  year  they  erected  a  large,  absolutely 
fireproof  building  on  tbe  site,  covering  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Here 
all  the  work  necessary  for  the  production  of  books  is  done,  and  over 
one  thousand  hands  receive  employment.  Before  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade Harper's  Weekly  supplied  the  illustrated  news  that  had  hitherto 
only  come  from  London,  and  its  pictures  of  the  war  in  Italy  in  1859 
were  particularly  appreciated  by  old  and  young  in  the  city.     Up  to 
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1844  the  Weekly  Miiror  of  George  P.  Morris  had  furnisLed  a  few  faint 
ami  feeble  wood  cuts  of  a  primitive  style,  not  in  the  least  lo  be  com- 
pared to  what  now  came  from  the  Harpers.  In  1853  another  famous 
publishing  house  started  I'ldnam's  Monthly  Mayazine,  with  Charles  F. 
BritJttK,  (ieorjje  William  Cui-tis,  mid  Parke  (lodwin  as  a  fonnidabK' 
trio  to  compel  success.  But  somehow  it  failed  in  1857,  a  flue  feature  of 
the  catastrophe  being  that  G.  W.  Curtis,  by  heroically  assuming  and 
paying  a  debt  that  did  not  come  upon  him  through  bis  fault,  was  per- 
mitted to  repeat  in  American  literary  history  the  noble  conduct  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  At  about  the  same  time  with  the  Kiiickerbocl-er  began 
the  American  Monlhbf  Mat/tizine,  but  it  ceased  in  1858.  when  its  editor 
committed  suicide.  In  addition  to  the  existence  of  the  periodicals,  il 
was  a  sign  of  the  higher  life  of  the  town  that  lectures  by  eniiuently 
learned  or  eloquent  speakers  wei-e  fi-equent.  and  were  attended  br 
^  crowds  that  filled  and  more  than 

filled  the  audience-rooms.  Dr. 
Hawks,  on  "  The  Period  of  Wash- 
ington." was  considered  a  great 
treat.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  drew 
crowded  houses  to  hear  his  words 
of  wit  and  wisdom.  Emerson's 
nietaidiysi<'al  and  slightly  puzzling 
disquisitions  were  none  too  much 
for  the  people  that  thronged  the 
-  itm  t^s^  '"*"  **'  *^'"^  Historical  Society.    Ed- 

^^fei^'    m  Z^^-  ward    Everett,    most    polished    of 

j^Wi^^M    V  ^    speakers,    was    a    great     favorite. 

^«<f       I  i  4        M/  Tliei-e    H'ere    also    readings    from 

■^1^      f  »|  1     "^  initliors.    that    di*ew     select    audi- 

\       '  i  J  '  ences.     Dickens  was  most  heartilv 

welcomed  as  he  read  his  inimitable 
scenes  or  characters;  so  -was  Mrs, 
JAMES  K.  ]ALLi>iN(.  I'annv  Kenible  and  her  selei-tions 

from  Shakespeare. 
New  York  possessed  a  galaxy  of  authors  and  poets  of  her  own  of 
whom  she  might  justly  be  proud,  amid  all  her  commercial  supremacy; 
and  that  they  found  a  congenial  home  within  her  precin<-ts.  showed 
that  they  were  apin-ecinted  and  honored  by  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
lion  among  them  all  was  of  course  Washington  Irving.  He  died 
nearly  at  the  end  of  this  decade  in  1859.  greatly  lamented,  because 
greatly  beloved.  "  No  one  ever  lived  a  more  beautiful  life."  says 
Tuckennan,  "  no  one  ever  left  less  to  regret  in  life;  no  one  ever  carrie<l 
with  him  to  the  grave  a  more  universal  affection,  respect,  and  sor- 
row." At  one  time  Irving  lived  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Bridge 
Streets,  facing  Battery  Park  and  the  Bay;  later  he  occupied  a  com- 
fortable house  on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street  and  Irving  Place. 
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thus  named  from  this  circumstance.    He  was  by  far  the  most  famous 
author  of  the  day,  excepting  Cooper,  but  Cooper  had  made  himself 
disliked,  while  Irving's  genial  temper  never  excited  any  one's  hostil- 
ity.   It  was  with  great  delight  and  pride  that  his  townsmen  learned 
of  his  having  been  appointed  Minister  to  Spain.    James  K.  Paulding, 
living  at  17  Whitehall  Street,  at  one  time  partner  with  him  in  the 
"  Salmagundi  "  papers,  also  received  recognition  from  the  administra- 
tion by  being  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    In  1850  all  of  Cooper's 
sixty-seven  works  had  been  published,  and  some  posthumous  publica- 
tions carried  the  number  to  seventy -one.    In  September,  1851,  he  died 
at  Cooperstown.    But  he  had  belonged  to  New  York  City  all  his  liter- 
ary life,  beginning  with  "  Precaution,"  written  at  Mamaroneck.    In 
New  York  most  of  his  tales  were  published,  even  though  some  of  them 
had  first  seen  the  light  in  Europe.    It  was  with  James  Watson  Webb, 
and  the  editors  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Commercial  Advertwer,  that  he 
had  his  famous  libel  suits,  managing  his  own  cases  in  court  w4th  con- 
summate skill  and  indomitable  pluck,  and  generally  winning  them, 
teaching  the  freespoken  editors  to  be  a  little  more  mindful  of  saying 
hard  things  and  assailing  irreproachable  reputations,  however  pro- 
voking a  man  might  be.    For  indeed  it  is  difficult  even  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  read  without  a  shiver  Cooper's  strictures  on  the  crudities 
and  vulgarities  of  American  society.    He  may  have  meant  welK  and 
no  foreign  foe  could  assail  American  men  and  manners  without  draw- 
ing down  upon  himself  sledge-hammer  blows  from  the  prolific  and 
ready  pen  of  our  novelist.    But,  nevertheless,  these  books  are  exas- 
perating reading.     Their  extravagant  denunciation  of  the  merest 
foibles  neutralized  the  good  they  might  have  done.  Good  humor  while 
just  as  searching,  would  have  been  more  edifying.    But  as  Cooper  had 
no  humor,  the  seriousness  of  his  tone  made  him  appear  bitterly  hostile, 
when  in  reality  he  was  only  paternally  anxious  to  improve  our  race. 
Still  he  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  passage  across  the  stage  of  New 
Y^ork  literarv  life  tended  to  confirm  the  conviction  that  America  liad 
won  for  herself  a  place  in  the  republic  of  letters.    It  is  but  fair  that 
among  New  York  literary  men  should  be  found  one  with  a  name  re- 
minding us  of  its  origin.    New  Amsterdam  had  had  its  poets,  Jacob 
Steendam  in  the  vernacular,  and  Domine  Selyns  both  in  that  and  in 
Latin.    Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck,  in  all  three  parts  of  his  cogno- 
men, smacked  of  the  Dutch.    He  was  a  writer  of  elegance  and  versa- 
tility, and  none  the  less  active  in  public  affairs.    From  a  Professor- 
ship in  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  he  turned  to  politics,  and  became  a 
Member  of  Congress.    He  ran  once  for  Mayor  on  an  independent  tic- 
ket, but  the  "  regulars  "  got  the  place.    He  served  till  his  death  at  84 
(in  1870)  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Emigration.     One  of  the  de- 
parted periodicals — the  Talismdu,  an  illustrated  annual,  was  edited 
and  issued  by  him.     He  gave  particular  study  to  Shakespeare,  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  his  plays  in  two  volumes  with  prefaces  t()  each 
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drama,  which  are  freely  quoted  in  Itolfe's  recent  and  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  in  small  separate  volumes.  At  one  time  he  Ww-i 
on  Pearl  Street,  some  four  or  Ave  doors  below  Hanover  Square.  Al- 
together, Kew  York  has  not  often  looked  upon  his  like.  Among  the 
literary  lights  of  New  York  may  also  be  noted  with  especial  pride  the 
historian  of  the  United  States,  George  Bancroft.  The  first  volume  of 
his  history  was  published  in  1834,  and  by  1840  the  first  three  had  ap- 
peared. The  solidity  and  power  of  these  volumes  at  once  gave  Mr. 
Bancroft  a  commanding  position  in  the  land.  Honors  of  a  public  na- 
ture were  showered  upon  him.  President  Van  Buren  in  1838  made 
him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  Mr.  Polk  gave  him  the  portfolio 
of  the  iiavy  in  184(i,  and  later  in  the  same  year  made  him  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  England.  On  his  return  in  1849  he  made  New 
York  City  hia  residence,  resuming  there 
his  work  on  the  History.  In  1852  be 
published  Vol.  IX;  in  1853.  Vol.  V.  and 
in  1854,  Vol.  A'l.  He  frequently  was 
asked  to  give  addresses  before  the  New 
Y'ork  Historical  Society,  his  most  bril- 
liant one  being  considered  that  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Society's  half  century 
of  existence,  in  1854,  on  "  The  Necessity, 
the  Heality,  and  the  Promise  of  the 
I'l-ogress  of  tlie  Human  Kace."  He  de- 
livered several  cominemoi-ative  dis- 
roursi's,  one  on  I'l-escott  ami  one  on 
Irving,  upon  their  death  in  1850.  Ht- 
sewed  with  Irving  and  Bryant  on  the 
Ccntnil  I'lii-k  Couiiuission,  and  his  in- 
terest in  art  was  manifested  in  au  able 
fiisccdirse  on  the  '*  Culture,  Snppoi-t.  antl 
1  1852. 

The  list  of  poets  ninst  begin  with  Fitz  Greene  Halleck.  He  was 
eni'ly  identified  with  New  York  City,  as  we  know,  for  we  saw  him 
skatiTig  in  a  familiar  way  with  tlie  future  King  William  IV.  on  the 
Collect  Pond  in  1784.  But  unfortunately  one  who  claims  to  be  his 
biogriipher-in-ordinary.  is  so  uncertain  of  his  dates  that  after  making 
this  interesting  statement,  with  the  additional  flourish  of  a  life-savin;; 
episode,  he  calmly  tells  us  on  anotlier  page  that  he  fii*Bt  came  to  New 
York  in  ISIl.  All  tlirongh  hia  career  he  resided  in  New  York,  his 
poetic  friunipliR  and  his  personal  attractiveness  giving  zest  to  liter- 
ary life  in  the  mi'tro))olis.  He  may  be  far  from  being  ''  the  greatest 
poet  the  New  World  has  yet  produced,"  but  we  are  grateful  that  he 
helped  along  to  give  tone  to  the  higher  life  of  the  city.  Charles  Fen u" 
Hoffman  was  a  worthy  brother  poet.  At  the  Cafi:^  Fitin  ^ais  in  Warren 
Street,  the  two  congenial  spirits  were  constant  visitors,    ilany  lyrics 
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born  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  came  from  his  pen; 
"  his  songs  have  the  melody  of  music,  and  his  literary  sketches  strong 
drawing  and  rich  colors."  By  birth  and  education  (at  Columbia)  HofiE- 
man  was  a  New  York  man  through  and  through.  N.  P.  Willis,  al- 
though born  in  Maine,  was  in  New  York,  publishing  with  George  P. 
MoiTis  the  New  York  Mirror,  when  he  was  but  twentv-two  years  old. 
As  some  one  says  of  him:  "  Like  Pope  '  he  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came.'  But  unlike  Pope,  he  wrote  almost  as  beautifully  and 
faultlessly  in  his  lispings  as  at  the  latest  period  of  his  life."  With 
what  vividness  stand  before  our  eyes,  as  our  schoolreaders  of  a  gene- 
ration ago  took  care  that  they  should,  his  stately  scriptural  poems, 
written  when  he  was  still  at  Y^'ale  College.  He  was  a  master  of  prose 
also,  and  tried  many  ventures  in  the  newspaper  line.  A  recent  writer 
in  a  book-review  of  the  day,  from  personal  reminiscenses  of  the  poet, 
places  him  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  light:  "  It  is  not  strange  tliat 
those  who  saw  Willis  superficially  considered  him  only  a  dandy  and  a 
trifler,  for  he  was  a  dandy.  He  belonged  to  that  age  and  that  imme- 
diate phase  of  civilization  which  cropped  out  in  England  after  George 
IV.  had  made  all  the  men  in  love  with  small  waists  and  flowing  neck- 
gear."  Much  serious  work  came  from  him,  however,  and  the  galaxy 
of  New  Y'ork  authors  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  "  bright  particular 
star.""  With  Willis  is  always  insej^arably  associated  George  P.  Morris, 
who  wore  also  one  of  the  high  military  titles  that  are  now  so  common 
and  often  so  meaningless,  that  of  General.  He  came  to  New  York 
from  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  reaped  a  financial 
harvest  from  literature  in  those  days,  his  drama  "  Briar  Cliff,"  based 
on  Revolutionary  events,  clearing  him  some  thirty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  good  fortune,  as  per  contrast,  makes  one  think  of  another 
brilliant  star  that  shone  in  the  literary  sky  of  New  Y^ork.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  was  in  the  citv  at  Aarious  times.  He  lived  here  at  the  time 
of  his  beautiful  wife's  death,  in  1847.  The  little  cottage  where  thev 
loved  and  suffered  from  hunger  and  cold,  on  the  Kingsbridge  Road 
at  Fordham,  still  stands,  and  it  is  a  sight  to  make  one's  heart  ache  to 
think  that  the  author  of  "  The  Raven  "  was  reduced  to  such  a  pass  as 
to  be  compelled  to  live  here;  and  even  here  to  be  without  the  means 
of  getting  the  most  necessary  comforts  for  his  sick  wife.  The  cottage 
has  been  bought  by  the  Shakespeare  Club,  and  the  danger  of  its  de- 
struction is  past,  but  it  will  have  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  de- 
mon of  improvement  which  is  coming  to  widen  the  old  road.  If  mis- 
fortune as  well  as  madness  is  to  genius  nearly  allied,  and  w^e  needed  a 
Bums  or  a  Chatterton  to  offset  our  rather  uniformly  prosperous  and 
decorous  literary  lights,  poor  Poe  furnished  the  requisite  exception. 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  passed  away  long  before  the  present  decade 
had  arrived,  but  he  belongs  to  the  coterie  of  authors  whom  New  York 
may  fairly  claim  as  her  own.  Halleck  and  Drake  were  strongly 
bound  together  in  personal  affection,  and  in  literary  work;  their  joint 
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production  were  the  "  Croaker  Papers,"  good-natured  criticisms  of  the 
ways  of  the  age  and  society,  in  verse.  Drake  died  in  1820,  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  "  The  Culprit  Fay,"  and  Ids  lines  on  the  nation's 
flag,  have  made  his  name  one  which  neither  the  city  nor  the  countrr 
shall  willingly  let  die.  And  still  does  William  Cullen  Bryant  live 
among  us  in  his  name  and  by  his  work.  "  Thanatopsis,"  the  fruit  of 
early  years,  and,  while  nobly  supplemented,  perhaps  never  surpassed 
by  later  productions, — was  already  published  before  he  came  to  Sew 
York.  This  was  in  1825,  and  until  he  died  in  1878,  fifty-three  yean 
later,  he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  literary  and  social  life  of 
the  city.  The  next  year  he  became  identified  with  the  Evening  Post,  so 
that  the  mention  of  one  calls  up  the  thought  of  the  other  to  this  day; 
and  the  tcme  given  to  the  paper  by  his 
connection  with  it  still  lingers  as  a  tra- 
dition, and  should  help  it  to  retain  it  as 
a  fact.  In  many  ways  affairs  of  a  public 
nature  i-eceived  the  stimulus  of  his  sup- 
port, by  written  words  or  personal  ac- 
tivity. It  was  he  who  presidetl  at  the 
Linc(dn  meeting,  and  lit  the  public 
gathenng  in  honor  of  Cooi>er's  memory 
he  began  that  series  of  scholarly,  elo- 
quent, and  popular  addresses  ou  de- 
ceased literary  worthies  wliieh  would 
have  been  siiffieient  to  give  him  a  high 
rank  as  an  author,  ajiart  from  the  effu- 
sions of  hiK  muse.  Whnt  is  said  of  the 
f'oopev  address  might  be  repeated  of 
JOSEPH  H.  DHAKE.  tlnise  he  <lelivei'e»l  on  tlie  others:  "Dot 

only  the  most  eloquent  tribute  that  Ims 
been  paid  to  the  dead  author,  it  has  also  remained,  during  all  these 
years,  the  fullest  account  of  the  life  he  lived,  and  the  work  he 
did."  City  and  State  have  indeed  delighted  to  honor  Bryant  as 
one  of  her  own.  Sor  must  we  forget  in  this  list  of  authors  drawn  to 
New  York  if  not  born  and  reared  there,  the  many  female  writers  of 
high  repute.  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  who  was  of  an  earlier  age. 
having  died  in  1825,  and  her  sister  Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  who  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  grave  twelve  years  later,  received  appreciative  atten- 
tion and  aid  fi-om  Morse  and  Irving,  Lydia  Maria  Child  came 
to  New  York  in  1841,  the  first  perhaps  of  women  to  become  noted  as 
a  correspondent  of  newspapers.  Her  letters  and  tales  and  romances 
in  support  of  her  anti-slavery  vicAvs  were  hailed  with  pleasure  by  a 
large  circle  of  readers.  Susan  and  Anna  B.  Warner  found  that  New 
York  publishers  and  the  New  York  public  were  friendly  to  conscien- 
tious literarj'  work,  and  about  this  time  (1849  and  1853)  came  to  live 
among  such  hospitable  surroundings.    Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirklnod  be 
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gan  an  industrious  trade  at  autliorsliip  liere  in  1839  which  lasted 
through  alt  this  period;  while,  last  but  not  least,  it  must  be  noted  by 
the  loyal  denizen  of  the  metropolis  that  Alice  and  Ph<Kbe  Cary,  sweet 
and  tender  and  plaintive  in  their  sung,  came  to  enroll  their  names 
upon  our  list  of  literary  worthies  in  the  years  1850  and  1851  respect- 
ively. There  might  be  an  "  Augustan  Age  of  American  literature  " 
studding  the  sky  over  Boston  with  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  There 
Emerson  and  I-^ugfellow  and  Hoimes  and  Lowell  and  Motley  and 
many  more.  lui^ht  be  doiuf;  the  work  that  will  never  be  lost.  Yet  even 
Hawthorne  depended  largely  upon  New  York  for  the  appreciation  of 
his  literary  labors.  The  circle  of  authors  here  has  given  quite 
as  pronounced  a  character  to  American  literature,  and  produced 
fruits  that  time  will  only  mellow 
and  enrich.  And  indeed  one  fact 
can  not  well  be  disputed.  Tlie  two 
American  authors  whose  books 
were  first  read  abroad  were  Sew 
York  men,  Irving  and  Cooper,  If 
this  constituted  (according  to  Syd- 
ney Smith's  famous  sneer)  a  test  of 
literary  quality  beyond  anything 
else,  then  we  may  well  agive  with 
Mr.  Hoosevelt  when  he  says:  "  Xew 
Y'ork  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  American  litcra- 
tuiv." 

An  amui^ing  anecdote  is  told  by 
"  Felix  Oldboy  '"  which  illustrates 
better  than  anything  else,  what  was 
the  view  taken  of  ai-t  by  some  of 

Sew  York's  best  society,  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  A  young 
artist  had  made  love,  and  that  with  "  recipi-ocity."  to  a  cousin  of 
Charles  F.  Briggs,  one  ()f  I'utiiiiiii'n  editors.  "  Society  was  shocked. 
.  .  .  Ki>ciety  drew  the  line  at  artists,  and  did  not  i-ecogniise 
them  as  eligible."  The  father  of  the  young  lady  therefore  put  in 
his  veto  upon  the  affair.  "  One  day  as  Mr.  Briggs  entered  the  house, 
the  entire  chorus  of  its  women,"  the  mother  and  a  bevy  of  sisters. 
"  threw  themselves  upon  him  and  begged  him  to  remonstrate  with 
Emily  and  save  the  family  honor.    *  The  family  honor.'  said  Briggs, 

*  what  has  Emily  been  doing  now? '    '  Doing.'  shrieked  the  chorus, 

*  she's  going  to  disgrace  us  all  by  marrying  an  artist! '  '  Pooh,'  came 
the  quick  reply, '  he  isn't  enough  of  an  artist  to  make  it  anytliing  of  a 
disgrace.'  When  the  sibylline  utterance  of  Briggs  was  carried  to  the 
father,  he  was  so  amused  by  it  that  he  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the 
marriage."  But  we  have  seen  that  art  as  a  profession  had  already 
organized    itself.    Samuel    F.    B.    Morse    having    founded    the    Na- 
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tional  Academy  of  Design  as  early  as  1826,  remaining  its  President 
until  1842,  when  all  his  time  was  needed  for  developing  the  telegraph 
system  of  the  country.  We  come  upon  the  name  of  Kobert  R.  Living- 
ston again  in  a  movement  for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
this  connection.  In  1801  while  Minister  to  France  he  urged  in  letters, 
under  the  inspiration  of  what  he  saw  in  Paris,  that  a  fund  be  raised 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  gallery  and  an  art-school.  As  a  re- 
sult the  New  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1802,  which 
obtained  a  charter  in  1808  under  the  name  *'  American  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts."  The  city  corporation  came  forward  to  show  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  object  in  view,  and  granted  the  society  a  lease  of  ten  years 
without  pay,  of  rooms  in  the  New  York  Institute  on  Chambers  Street. 
Some  controversy  as  to  management  or  policy  led  to  a  split  in  the 
membership,  and  those  who  withdrew  founded  in  1825  the  New  York 
Drawing  Association,  "  for  art  study  and  social  intercoui'se."  Morse 
had  come  to  the  city  in  1815,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  this  sepai-a- 
tion.  The  success  of  the  new  society  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  as  related,  in  1826.  At  first,  indeed  for  a  long  time, 
the  Academy  had  no  buildings  of  its  own.  When  Clinton  Hall  was 
put  up  on  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets  in  1830,  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  society  were  held  here  for  nine  years.  From  1830  to 
1849  it  leased  quarters  in  the  Society  Library  Building  on  Broadway 
and  Leonard  Street.  It  was  not  till  1863  that  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  of  the  present  building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street.  While  at  other  exhibitions  a  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  same  pictures  was  presented  to  sightseers,  the  Academy, 
in  order  to  stimulate  Avork  among  its  members,  made  it  a  rule  to  ex- 
hibit only  pictures  never  before  seen  by  the  public.  This  Avhetted  also 
the  curiosity  of  the  lay  population,  and  drew  it  in  crowds  to  its  rooms 
when  others  Avere  deseiled.  The  '^  American  Art  Union  '•  was  aDotlier 
organization  greatly  promotiAC  of  art  appreciation  and  art  produc- 
tiveness. It  began  its  successful  career  in  1840.  Its  practice  was  to 
purchase  only  American  works  of  art,  which  were  exhibited  without 
charge  to  the  public  at  their  galleries,  No.  497  Bi'oadway,  and  after 
exhibition  went  by  lot  to  its  members.  Among  the  earliest  paintinirs 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Union  Avere  Durand's  "  Passing  of  a  Summer 
SlioAver,"  and  Leutze's  "  Landing  of  Columbus."  Besides  these  there 
were,  betAveen  1844  and  1800,  at  least  four  or  fiA^e  other  galleries  in 
the  city,  not  including  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  of  which  more  anon. 
Among  artists  themselves  there  were  "  Sketch  Clubs,"  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  descending  to  A\arious  associations  or  clubs  of  a  later 
day.  Cooper  Institute  embraced  among  its  practical  curriculum  all 
branches  of  draAving,  also  modeling;  and  in  1859  there  was  a  class  in 
wood  engraving  established  for  women.  At  the  same  time  a  separate 
organization  rented  rooms  in  the  building  as  a  School  of  Design  for 
Women  including  drawing  and  painting,  as  well  as  wood  engraving. 
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Popular  music  had  already  become  a  very  much  loved  pastime  with 
the  i-itizciis  of  New  York.  That  tine  corps  of  military  gentlemen,  the 
liight  Guards,  who  horrified  Kossuth  with  their  Austrian  uniforms, 
deserve  the  credit  of  having  organized  the  first  brass  band  in  the  eity, 
and  of  starting  the  Dodworths  upon  their  long  and  delightful  career. 
It  was  only  after  1S50  that  martial  music  assumed  tliis  melodious  and 
heart-stirring  as  well  as  ear-pleasing  form.  We  might  call  it  multi- 
melodious.ns  compared  witli  the  duet  of  fife  and  drumwliich  contented 
our  patriotic  soldiers  through  the  Revolution  and  tlie  "  War  of  '12." 
After  what  New  York  has  had  since  1850  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to 
imagine  how  a  fife  and  dnim  could  put  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death, 
like  our  splendid  regimental  bauds  can  do  it.  Architecture  had  not 
as  yet  many  specimens  to  boast  of.  The  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue 
had  its  cornerstone  laid  in  1858,  and  for  many  years  only  a  few  feet 
of  the  walls  stood  waiting  prudently  for  funds  to  realize  the  splen- 
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did  structure  that  uow  ornaments  the  cit\.  Ihe  churches  at  37th 
Sti-eet,  aud  29th  Street  were  good  to  look  upon,  and  if  the  steeple 
was  taken  off  before  1860  (perhaps  it  was)  the  church  on  Lafay- 
ette Place  near  the  Astor  Library  furnished  a  fine  reproduction 
of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Madeleine  of  Paris.  The  Library  itself  gave 
a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  Florentine  style.  It  is  notorious,  however, 
that  Bone  of  the  United  States  Government  buildings  were  up  to  the 
mark.  Its  Postoffice  was  the  old  Nassau  Street  Clnirch,  i-ising  amid 
a  straggling  collection  of  nondescript  buildings.  The  Custom  House 
was  taken  from  the  corner  of  Nassau  aud  Wall  to  the  i-esuscitated 
Merchant's  Exchange,  a  heavy,  gloomy  structure,  of  no  grace  and  no 
sunshine.  The  former  Custom  House  became  the  Sub-Treasury  still 
in  the  same  spot,  and  at  that  time  the  best  of  the  government  build- 
ings in  this  city. 
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The  climax  of  interest  in  art,  science,  and  industry,  as  felt  by  the 
people  of  New  York,  was  doubtless  expressed  in  the  World's  Fair 
held  in  1853.  England  had  gone  before  us  under  the  intelligent  guid- 
ance of  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1851,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham still  remains.  New  York  too  had  its  Crystal  Palace,  but  it  was 
consumed  by  Hames  five  years  after  its  construction.  What  had  been 
done  in  England  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  backing  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Gov(»rnment,  was  undertaken  here  by  an  association  of 
citizens  "  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations."  It  con- 
stituted a  stock  company,  in  which  persons  from  all  over  the  nation 
shared,  and  to  which  the  Government  also  lent  substantial  aid  and 
encouragement.  New  York  was  naturally  chosen  for  the  place,  and 
the  ground  back  of  the  Reservoir,  or  the  entire  block  On  Sixth  Avenue 
between  40th  and  42d  Streets,  running  nearly  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
was  granted  by  the  city  (now  Bryant  Park).  Here  was  erected 
a  magnificent  structure  of  ghiss  and  iron,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  cross,  surmounted  at  its  intersection  by  a  splendid  dome. 
The  spring  of  the  arch  inside  the  dome  was  sixty-eight  feet  above  the 
floor.  Each  diameter  of  the  cross  was  three  hundred  and  sixtv-tive 
feet  long,  each  arm  of  the  cross  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  broad 
on  the  ground  plan.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  was  one  hundred  feet, 
and  its  exterior  height  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  The  exterior 
angles  Avere  closed  uj)  with  triangular  lean-to's,  giving  the  ground 
plan  an  octagonal  shape.  At  each  angle  of  the  four  facades  was  a 
small  octagonal  toAver  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  seventy-five  feet 
high.  The  building  contained  on  the  ground  floor  111,000  square  ftn^t 
of  space,  and  in  the  galleries  02,000  square  feet,  making  a  total  area 
of  about  four  acres.  lUit  even  this  vast  area  was  soon  seen  to  be  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  exhibitors  applying  for  space,  and  a  lar*re 
additional  building  or  annex  Avas  constructed,  occupying  the  entire 
distance  from  the  main  building  to  the  Keservoir.  It  was  two  stories 
high  in  the  middle,  its  length  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its 
breadth  on  the  ground  floor  seventv-five.  The  first  storv  of  this  annex 
was  devoted  to  machinery  in  motion,  to  cabinets  of  mining  and  min- 
eralogy and  to  restaurant  purposes.  The  second  story  in  its  entire 
length  of  four  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  and  with  a  width  of  twentv-one 
feet,  was  set  apart  as  a  gallerj-  of  paintings  and  statuary. 

It  was  intended  to  have  the  building  ready  and  exhibits  plac(Mi 
in  time  to  open  in  May,  the  regulation  month  for  world^s  fairs  ever 
since.  But  not  even  the  glorious  Fourth  could  be  utilized  for  the 
ceremonies.  These  fell  on  July  14,  1853.  Franklin  Pierce,  President 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  as 
well  as  distinguished  foreigners,  graced  the  august  occasion.  Prayer 
was  read  by  Bishop  Wainwright,  and  the  A^ast  assembly  sang  a  choral 
written  for  the  occasion,  and  beginning  "  Here,  where  all  climes  their 
offerings  send,"  to  the  impressi\e  tune  of  Old  Hundred.     After  the 
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proper  speeches  of  preseDtatiou  and  acceptance,  the  organ  pealed 
forth  Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus  as  a  St  conclusion  to  the  services. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  that  the  Art 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Statuary,  drew  quite  as  much  attention 
as  any  other  jiart  of  the  gi-eat  fair.  There  were  so  many  liernian 
artists  represented  by  canvases,  that  it  created  some  surprise.  Cer- 
tainly they  must  have  thouglit  it  worth  while  to  send  their  works  to 
be  viewed  by  a  nation  supposeil  to  be  rather  crude  and  uncultured  in 
point  of  art.  In  the  department  of  Sculpture  there  was  a  group  of 
colossal  figures,  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Thorwuldsen.  i-epresenting 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  attracted  a  gi-eat  crowd  of  admirei-s  day 
after  day.  There  were  also  a  copy  of  the  famous  "Amazon"  in 
bronze,  at  Berlin,  and  a 
fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington.  The 
veiled  sUitues  created 
a  good  deal  of  astouish- 
nieut  at  the  skill  in 
sculpture  displayed.  In- 
deed, while  paintings 
had  now  been  exhibited 
in  abundance  iu  New 
York  for  several  years, 
this  exhibition  of  the 
finest  productions*  of 
the  sculptor's  art  was 
Boniethiug  that  novelty, 
aside  from  iutrinsic 
merit,  made  all  the  more 
piquant.  In  the  Italian 
department  was  seen  a 
life-size  statue  of  Colum- 
bus, in  purest  marble, 
from  the  hand  of  Del 
Medico.  France  contrib- 
uted as  works  of  art  and 

industri'  combined,  the  famouK  (iobelin  cariwts  excelling  the  Pei-sian 
fabrics  in  softness  and  smoothness  of  texture,  and  in  strength,  while 
the  colors  and  designs  were  nnsui-passed.  The  exhibition  was  kept 
open  the  usual  number  of  months,  closing  in  the  autumn.  But  it  was 
decided  to  preserve  the  beautiful  and  striking  edifice  which  had  con- 
tained it,  and  to  open  a  permanent  exhibition  in  it.  On  May  14.  1854. 
the  exercises  rededicating  the  Crystal  Palace  to  this  more  permanent 
use.  were  held,  made  memorable  by  a  brilliant  speech  by  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt.  who  said  among  other  things:  "  Worthy  of  the  grandest  circum- 
stances which  could  be  thrown  around  a  human  assembly,  worthy  of 
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this  occasion  and  a  liundred  like  this,  is  that  beautiful  idea — the 
Coronation  of  Labor  .  .  .  the  labor  of  mankind  as  one  undivided 
brotherhood, — Labor,  as  the  oldest,  the  noblest  prerogative  of  duty 
and  humanity.'^  Only  a  few  years  was  this  Palace  of  Industry  per- 
mitted to  remain  an  ornament  and  an  attraction  to  the  city.  For  on 
October  5,  1858,  it  caught  fire  while  the  American  Institute  Fair  was 
in  progress,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  structure  of  iron  and  glass  was 
reduced  to  a  molten  mass  of  ruins.  Asa  final  word  on  the  subject  of 
art,  and  the  devotion  to  it  that  began  to  mark  New  York  as  a  com- 
munity, it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  in  Union  Square,  was  placed  there  on  July  4,  1856,  with 
appropriate  exercises.  The  orator  of  the  day  w  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
W.  Bethune,  one  of  the  foremost  speakers  of  the  day,  and  pastor  of  a 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Brooklyn.  As  early  as  1847  a  monu- 
ment was  proposed  to  Washington  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  68th 
Street,  where  the  Normal  College  is  now,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
memorial  fane,  surmounted  by  a  statue;  the  project  got  as  far  as  the 
laying  of  a  cornerstone  on  October  19,  but  the  monument  never  ma- 
terialized. On  November  25  (Evacuation  Day)  1857,  the  uionument 
to  General  Worth  opposite  Madison  Square  was  unveiled,  and  his 
remains  conveyed  from  the  City  Hall  (whither  they  had  been  brought 
from  their  temporary  resting  place  in  Greenwood  Cemetery)  and  de- 
posited in  this  place  with  military  honors. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  certainly  did  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
opportunities  for  enjoying  the  histrionic  art.  In  JL837  there  were  al- 
ready eight  theaters.  The  familiar  name  of  Wallack's  Theater  ap- 
pears in  the  chronicles  of  this  decade  (1852)  and  it  is  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  here,  in  1858,  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  dramatized,  as 
well  as  other  plays  of  a  high  literary  character,  won  much  favor  from 
the  cultured  New  York  citizens.  The  Old  Park  Theater  had  had  its 
final  fire:  out  of  that  of  1820  it  had  arisen  like  the  Phoenix  bv  the 
readj^  assistance  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  In  1848  the  firefiend  claimed 
it  once  more  as  a  victim,  A\ithout  the  Phoenix  incident,  as  the  move- 
ment of  churches  as  well  as  theaters  was  uptown,  and  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  open  again  in  Park  Row.  The  year  and  date 
were  both  noticeable:  December  10  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  1835  (the  superstitious  will  be  glad  to  obser\^e  this  was  thirteen 
years  later);  and  1848  was  exactly  half  a  century  since  the  opening  of 
the  "  Old  Park  "  in  1798.  "  Brougham's  Lyceum,"  sometimes  called 
the  BroadAvay  Theater  on  Broadway  and  Broome  Street,  opened  in 
1850;  and  Wallack's  in  1852,  soon  made  up  for  the  loss  of  the  "  Park." 
The  Academy  of  Music  Avas  built  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Irving  Place  in  1854,  designed,  as  its  name  indicates,  for  opera 
alone,  but  prose  and  speech  have  as  often  resounded  from  its  boards. 
Fire  claimed  the  original  building  as  it  did  the  Park  twice  and  the 
Bowery  a  half  dozen  times,  and  in  1868  the  present  building  was 
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d.     A  theater  was  built  for  Laura  Keene,  on  Broadway  near 

on,  in  1856.  Franeoni,  the  King  of  the  Circus,  wli"««  latest 
idant  on  that  throne  died  the  other  day  in  Paris,  opened  a  "  Hip- 
me  "  during  the  World's  Fair,  on  Madison  Square.     Baruum's 

r  use  of  the  spot  naar  by,  where  Madison  Square  Garden  is  now, 
;ave  that  name  to  the  block  or  building  after  it  ceased  to  be  the 

of  the  Harlem  Kailroad.  When  the  Fair  ended  Franconi  went 
:o  liis  moi-e  congenial  Paris.  Barnum,  by  the  way,  was  at  this 
ipon  the  site  of  the  St.  Paul  Building,  corner  of  Ann  Street  and 

way,  with  a  niuseiini  and  a  small  theater  attached, 
ether  these  theaters  and  places  of  amusement  all  coutributed 
share  toward  the  higher  life  of  New  York,  promoting  a  love  of 
irt  and  thus  keeping  the  citizens  above  the  level  of  mere  money- 
's, may  be  doubted.    But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
lift  to  the  finer  sensibili 
ad  a  joy  and  pride  in  hu 
irt  were  produced  b\  the 
if  Jenny  Lind  to  this  citi 

year  1850.  P.  T.  Barnum 
had  already  begun  his 
•  as  a  showman,  undei 
o  introduce  the  "Swedish 
ingale"  to  the  American 
■.  He  made  her  the  most 
icent    offer    through    an 

in  Europe  before  he  had 
seen  or  heard  her  but 
was  little  risk  in  the  high 
rms.  There  are  fe^  8in„ 
ho  have  succeeded  iii  e\ 
such  enthusiasm  (.fa 
lal  nature  as  Jenny  Lind 
less  due  to  the  charm  of 
ersonal  qualities,  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  her  bound- 
;enerosity  and  charity,  and  her  irresistible  modesty,  which 
ated  nothing  but  kept  ber  in  a  perpetual  surprise  that  peo- 
lould  admire  ber  performances  so  greatly.  She  arrived  per 
er  Atlantic,  on  September  1.  1850.  It  was  as  if  a  queen 
ome.  Thousands  of  persons  filled  wharves  and  shipping  and 
s  in  the  vicinity.  Sloops  and  steamers  out  on  the  river  were 
led  to  the  danger  line.  A  bower  of  evergreens  was  erected  upon 
barf  where  she  was  to  land,  and  she  was  made  to  pass  under  two 
phal  arches,  upon  one  of  which  amid  flowers  and  bunting  was 
bed  the  legend  "  AVelcome  Jenny  Lind,"  while  the  other  bore  one 
ig  "  Welcome  to  America."  She  was  driven  to  the  Irving  House, 
f  the  famous  Lostelries  of  the  day,  on  the  corner  of  Chambers 
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Street  and  Broadway.  That  night  she  was  serenaded  at  the  Hotel 
by  a  band  of  two  hundred  muBicians,  who  were  escorted  to  the  hotel 
by  three  hundred  firtmen  in  uniform;  it  was  thought  that  twenty 
tliousand  people  were  in  the  throngs  filling  the  streets  and  the  Citv 
Hall  Park  opposite.  Visitors  of  high  sociai  and  oflfSoial  standing 
called  upon  her  even  before  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  and 
800U  everything  in  the  city  became  "  Jenny  Lind  "—enterprising  shop 
keepers  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  dubbin;; 
gloves,  bonnets,  riding  hats,  shawls,  piauos.  chairs,  sofas,  with  her 
magic  name.     It  was  at  Castle  Garden  that  her  concerts  were  to  be 


given.  In  1855  this  place  of  entertainment  became  an  emigrant  de- 
pot, and  the  asKiiciations  of  most  of  us  couucct  it  with  that  rather  un- 
promising employment,  it  is  somewhat  better  now  that  it  has  been 
resolved  into  an  Aquanum.  But  the  old  Castle  Cliuton  meant  for 
defense  in  1812  had  been  ceded  to  the  city  in  1822,  and  ever  since  that 
date  had  served  as  a  place  for  public  gatherings,  receptions  to  distin- 
guished guests,  balls,  phiys,  and  concerts.  Here  Kossuth  was  received 
the  next  year  (1851)  and  the  circulai"  space  rang  with  his  passionate 
appeals.  Its  name  had  been  changed  to  Castle  Oarden,  and  only  asso- 
ciations of  pleasuiv  or  brilliancy  were  connected  with  the  name  to 
an  earlier  generation.    It  had  a  seating  capacity  of  five  thousand,  and 
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every  seat  was  disposed  of  long  before  Jenny  Land's  first  night,  which 
was  set  for  Wednesday,  September  11.  On  the  previous  Saturday 
and  Monday,  the  tickets  were  sold  at  auction,  and  the  first  ticket 
brought  $225.  The  arrangements  for  handling  the  immense  throngs 
expected  were  perfect,  so  that  there  was  no  disturbance  or  difficulty 
of  any  kind.  Before  she  had  sung  a  note,  as  she  came  upon  the  stage, 
the  reception  accorded  her  was  beyond  description.  The  entire  au- 
dience rose  to  their  feet,  the  men  giving  her  three  cheers  and  the 
women  waving  their  handkerchiefs;  The  Swedish  Nightingale  was 
more  than  usually  impressed  and  agitated:  she  had  never  faced  so 
vast  an  audience.  But  the  orchestra  quieted  her  nerves  and  after  a 
few  notes  she  was  quite  herself.  Her  first  piece  was  a  selection  from 
"  Casta  Diva."  Although  expectation  had  been  raised  to  an  almost 
inordinate  pitch  the  beautiful  singing  came  quite  up  to  it  and  went 
beyond  it,  and  the  people  were  so  wild  with  delight  that  they  actually 
could  not  wait  for  her  to  finish  the  first  number  on  the  program,  but 
burst  into  applause  and  cries  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  Jenny  Lind's 
practice  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  her  first  night  to  charitable  objects, 
and  when  Barnum,  who  was  called  for  at  the  close  of  the  concert,  and 
reluctantly  appeared,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to 
say,  announced  this  fact,  the  enthusiasm  passed  beyond  all  bounds, 
and  people  seemed  to  be  absolutely  frantic.  Her  benefactions  to  so- 
cieties and  individuals  during  her  tour  of  America  amounted  to  no 
less  than  $50,000.  A  scientific  description  of  Jenny  Lind's  voice  calls 
it  "  a  soprano,  embracing  a  register  of  two  and  a  half  octaves."  It 
was  clear  and  powerful,  the  strong  and  passionate  passages  ringing 
full  and  thrilling  through  the  largest  auditory,  while  the  soft  and  sub- 
dued notes  could  be  heard  at  the  greatest  distance.  "  No  difficulties 
appalled  her;  a  perfect  musician,  she  suffered  herself  to  revel  in  all 
the  roulades  of  which  the  time  and  occasion  admitted."  The  effect 
upon  the  hearer  of  the  combination  of  all  these  musical  and  vocal 
IK)wers,  as  well  as  of  her  manner  and  feeling  in  the  rendition,  was 
something  to  which  no  language  can  do  justice.  To  be  understood  it 
had  to  be  experienced. 

Closely  allied  to  art,  and  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  feeling  for  a 
higher  life  which  possessed  New  Yorkers,  while  calculated  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  that  feeling  in  succeeding  generations,  was  the  public 
spirit  which  set  apart  a  great  area  of  city  property,  of  incalculable 
value  in  money  now  if  counted  as  real  estate,  for  the  creation  of  Cen- 
tral Park.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  men  proposed  the  laying  out 
of  a  park  around  the  fine  bit  of  natural  scenery  afforded  by  the  Collect 
Pond,  in  1808.  But  it  was  deemed  impracticable,  as  too  far  out  of 
town.  In  1856  the  project  of  a  park  was  earnestly  advocated,  and 
then  the  going  out  of  town  involved  a  far  greater  distance  from  the 
City  Hall.  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  his  city  on  paper  laid  out  to 
155th  Street,  proposed  reserving  a  space  of  three  hundred  acres  be- 
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tween  23d  and  34th  Streets  aud  Third  and  Eighth  Avenues.  But  uoili- 
ing   came   of   this   scheme   except   that  Madison    Square   happen 
to   form   one   small    corner   of   that   larger   space,    containing  sii 
acres  of  ground  instead  of  tliree  hundred.     This  park  would  havt 
been   transvei^ely   laid   across   the   city's   progi*ess    upwaM.     Tht 
space  selected  finally  fell  more  into  line  with  its  length.     Jones's 
Wood,  redolent  of  beer,  was  next  thought  of,  and  a  bill  actually 
passed  for  its  appropriation  in  1851.    This  was  done  as  the  result  uf  a 
message  urging  the  project  sent  by  Mayor  Kingsland  to  the  Common 
Council.     Commissioners  were  appointed  to  consider  the  proposed 
site,  and  also  to  report  upon  others  that  might  be  desirable.    Jones's 
Wood  was  finally  condemned  as  too  much  to  one  side  of  the  city,  and 
lacking  in  diversity  of  surface,  and  the  bill  regarding  it  was  repealed. 
The  Commissioners  thereupon  selected  a  tract  of  land  extending  from 
Syth  Street  to  lOUth  tStreet,  and  between  Fifth  and   Eighth  Ave- 
nues.    This  made  a  width  of  about  half  a  mile  and  a   length  of 
over  two  miles.     Their  repoil   was  adopted   by   the   Corpoi-ation, 
and  in  July,  1853,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  the  land.     There  was  a  State  Arsenal   at   63d  Street 
and    Fifth    Avenue,    which    still    remains  ;    this    was    bought    for 
$275,000.    The  value  of  the  remainder  was  ascertained  by  a  commis- 
sion of  appraisers,  and  placed  at  |5,398,695.    It  required  a  gi-eat  de- 
gree of  devotion  to  the  higher  necessities  of  her  citizens,  and  to  the 
loftier  instincts  of  human  nature,  to  bring  the  people  of  New  York  to 
consent  to  the  expenditure  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  money  for  a  mere 
pleasure  ground.     >so  Avonder  that  bitter  opposition  met  the  warm 
advocacy  of  the  measure,  and  the  Common  Council  Avas  brought  ai 
last  to  adopt  a  i)etition  begging  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  reducing 
the  amount  of  land  to  be  set  aside  for  the  park.    But  the  Mayor  vetoed 
the  petition,  and  in  1859  the  territory  for  use  of  the  park  w^as  extended 
so   as   to   embrace   also   the   ground    from    lOGth    Street    to    llOth 
Street,  making  a  length  of  two  and  a  half  miles  complete.     The 
first  Park   Board   in   1S5G   consisted   of  the  Mayor  and    the  Com- 
missioner of  Streets,  who  invited  to  the  membership   of  it  three 
distinguished    residents    of   the   city,    Washington    Irving,    George 
Bancroft,   and   William  Cullen   Bryant.     They  called    for   designs, 
of  Avhich  several  w^ere  submitted  ;  the  one  selected  by   the  board 
being  that  of  Lieutenant  (now  General)  Egbert  L.  Viele.     The  work 
before  him  Avas  not  pleasant  or  safe.    Five  thousand  squatters  occu- 
pied the  rocks  and  hills  in  this  section  of  the  city;  they  were  mostly 
of  foreign  birth,  and  their  manner  of  living  made  the  entire  region  a 
plague  spot.    They  objected  to  being  removed,  and  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  in  their  modes  of  resistance.     As  General  Viele  himself 
says:  "  Such  Avas  the  danger  of  the  situation  that  the  designer  of  the 
park  had  to  go  armed  while  making  his  studies, and  in  addition  to  this, 
to  carry  an  ample  supply  of  deodorizers."    In  1858  a  plan  for  laying 
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ont  the  park,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Olmstead  aud  Vaux,  landscape 
gardeners,  was  ailopted,aiid  the  park  became  what  it  is  now  in  general 
'      features,  somewhat  artistically,  perhaps  artificially,  arranged  in  the 
southero  portions,  below  the  main  lake;  but  on  the  east  side  of  the 
'      lake,  and  north  of  it,  left  studiously  and  comparatively  wild,  the 
patlis,  almost  labyrinthine,  allowing  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of 
nature  in  her  own  moods.    Here  is  the  Uamble,  containing  the  strik- 
t      ing  feature  of  a  cave,  dark  and  weird,  and  perhaps  a  tride  too  malo- 
dorous.   Before  the  end  of  the  decade  work  was  well  under  way.    In- 
deed even  in  1857  relief  was  furnished  to  people  out  of  employment 
as  a  result  of  the  panic,  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  work  in  the  park. 
In  this  enterprise,  so  indicative  of  an  unselfish  aud  earnest  regard  for 
■-     the  higher  interests  of  the  population,  New  York  led  all  the  other 
r      cities  of  the  Union.     Her  commercial  instincts  could  not  have  been 
5.     very  depressing  to  the  better  side  of  human  nature,  if  she  were  willing 
_    to  expend  millions  of  money  upon  an  investment  that  gave  no  mate- 
rs   rial  returns,  but  was  merely  intended  to  be  a  "  thing  of  beanty  and  a 
rs   joy  for  ever."     Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
3    have  followed  the  noble  example.    But  even  yet 
.«    London  is  far  behind  New  York;  her  largest 
^.    park  covers  hut  403  acres  while  Central  Park 
.   contains  nearly  8fi3.  Even  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
.    of  Paris  must  yield  in  size  to  our  park.    Besides 
_;   this  great  garden  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
■1.,   before  18(i0  tliei-e  were  reserved  for  air  and  rec- 
-^  reation  also  the  park  at  the  Battery,  Washing- 
^  ington,  Union,  Madison,  and  Tompkins  Squares, 
■T.  and  many  others;  while  the  space  devoted  to 

,  parks  to-day  is  measured  by  more  than  five  tliou- 

,  sand  acres. 

As  an  evidence  of  no  mean  force  of  the  state  of  things  for  which  we 

.  are  contending  in  this  chapter — that  there  wan  prevailing  among  our 

^  citizens  a  regard  for  higher  things  than  mere  dollare  in  sight  or  in 
-  prospect,— there  must  not  be  forgotten  tlie  celebrated  (Irinnell  Arctic 
expeditions.  There  seemed  eminent  poetic  fitness  in  the  fact  that  the 
I  pursuit  of  Arctic  exploration  should  meet  with  a  hearty  sympathy 
and  support  from  men  in  New  Y'ork.  It  will  be  i-emembered  that  the 
diecovei-j'  of  her  site  was  the  result  of  an  arctic  expedition.  The  Half- 
moon  was  sent  out  by  tlie  Dutch  Kast  India  Company  to  find  the  north- 
east or  the  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies,  by  way  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  When  Hudson  sailed  up  the  river  of  his  name,  he  was  still 
under  the  impression  that  he  might  be  tracing  a  Magellan's  Strait  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere  fi-om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  oc- 
casion for  New  York  to  manifest  how  she  felt  upon  the  subject,  which 
had  now  become  a  scientific  rather  than  a  commercial  quest,  came 
when  all  the  world  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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fate  of  the  explorer  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  left  England  in  May 
1845,  and  after  having  been  spoken  by  some  whaling  vessels  in  Baf- 
fin's Bay  in  July  or  August  of  that  same  year,  had  never  been  heard  of 
or  seen  again.  The  English  Government  had  sent  out  one  searching 
expedition  after  another,  without  finding  a  trace  of  the  unfortunate 
party.  Lady  Franklin,  while  her  own  country  was  so  responsive  to 
her  appeals,  called  also  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  "  as  a  kin- 
dred people,  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  enterprise  of  snatching  the 
lost  navigators  from  a  dreary  grave."  The  President  laid  the  case 
before  Congress,  but  the  legislative  machinery  moved  slowly  and  pre- 
cious time  for  beginning  operations  was  passing  away  when, — as  a 
member  of  the  expedition.  Dr.  Kent  Kane,  remarks  in  his  account  of 
it, — "  a  noble-spirited  merchant  of  New  York  of  whom  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  man  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak,  fitted  out  two  of  his 
own  vessels,  and  proffered  them  gratuitously  to  the  Government" 
This  hastened  the  action  of  Congress  who  now  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  detail  the  requisite  number  of  navy  officers  and  seamen  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise.  The  New  York  merchant  referred  to  was  Mr. 
Henry  Grinnell,  a  member  of  the  firm  Avho  in  1817  established  the 
^'  Swallow  Tail  Line  "  of  packet  ships  to  Liverpool.  The  two  vessels 
he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  were  the  brigs  Advance 
and  Rescue,  of  small  burden,  the  former  a  little  larger  than  the  other, 
but  better  adapted  from  their  size  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  Arctic 
navigation  than  larger  ships  would  haA^e  been.  The  Advance  had 
been  originally  intended  for  the  candying  of  machinery,  and  her  tim- 
bers for  that  reason  were  of  a  peculiarly  large  and  solid  kind,  the 
fastenings  that  held  them  together  applied  with  especial  care  and 
placed  at  less  infrequent  intervals  than  ordinary.  She  was  thus  cal- 
culated to  resist  sudden  concussions  while  sailing  amid  ice-floes,  or 
the  continued  pressure  when  caught  between  great  fields  of  ice.  Mr. 
Grinnell  not  only  furnished  the  ships,  but  largely  added  to  the  sup- 
plies requisite,  and  Dr.  Kane  has  left  on  record  a  gratifying  account 
of  the  general  interest  of  the  people  of  New  York  in  this  work  of  com- 
bined benevolence  and  science.  "  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  universal  sympathy  displayed  toward  our  expedition.  From  the 
ladies  who  busied  themselves  sealing  up  air-tight  packages  of  fruit 
cakes,  to  the  managers  of  the  Astor  House,  who  insisted  that  their 
hotel  should  be  the  free  headquarters  of  our  party,  it  was  one  con 
tinued  round  of  proffered  services.  I  should  have  a  long  list  of  citi- 
zens to  thank  if  I  were  allowed  to  name  them  on  these  pages." 

On  May  22,  1850,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Advance  and 
Rescue  started  on  their  perilous  journey.  There  were  no  salutes  of 
cannon  as  the  little  squadron  left  the  navy  yard,  but  the  people 
showed  their  interest  as  they  passed  the  Battery,  where  cheers  and 
huzzas  burst  from  an  immense  multitude  assembled  there.  Ferrr- 
boats  and  steamers  went  out  of  their  way  to  salute  them  as  the  tug 
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drew  them  out  of  the  Bay  to  sea.  Engaging  a  pilot  boat,  Mr.  Grinnell 
and  his  sons  accompanied  the  brigs  far  out  to  sea  until  the  25th,  when 
they  signaled  their  farewell  and  returned  home.  The  expedition 
proved,  of  course,  as  fruitless  as  regards  its  main  object — ^the  finding 
of  Franklin — as  all  those  that  had  gone  before  it  or  that  came  after. 
They  drifted  helplessly  in  a  great  ice-field,  several  miles  long  and 
broad,  to  75  degrees  north  latitude,  and  remained  fixed  in  that 
position  for  nine  months.  They  discovered  some  new  coasts, 
when  they  were  free  again,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
GrinnelPs  Land.  On  September  30,  1851,  the  two  ships  arrived 
safely  at  New  York,  having  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  un- 
usual journey  bravel3%  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
Dr.  Kent  Kane,  the  scientific  chief  of  the  expedition,  was  not 
without  hope  of  success  in  another  trial,  and  in  December,  1852, 
he  was  commissioned  bv  the  Government  to  institute  a  second 
search.  Mr.  Grinnell  again  placed  the  Advance  at  his  disposal,  and 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  provided  all  the  necessary 
equipments.  The  New  York  Geographical  Society,  and  other  associa- 
tions and  individuals,  gave  aid  by  contributions  in  money  or  costly 
scientific  appaiatus,  and  on  May  30,  1853,  the  Advance,  now  alone  in 
her  quest,  left  her  moorings  and  started  out  to  sea.  A  fleet  of  steamers 
accompanied  her  as  far  as  The  Narrows,  where  salutes  boomed  from 
cannons  and  shrieked  from  whistles  as  she  passed  into  the  Lower  Bay. 
The  expedition  met  w4th  even  greater  hardships  than  before.  The  Ad- 
vance had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  ice.  In  May,  1855,  the  party  started 
for  home,  traveling  1,300  miles  over  suoav  and  ice  before  they  reached 
the  Northernmost  settlement  in  Greenland.  Two  men  died  on  the 
way.  The  United  States  Government  had  dispatched  two  vessels  to 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  these  thev  met  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
Thus  in  October,  1855,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  they 
arrived  in  New  York.  Sir  John  Franklin  had  not  been  found,  nor  any 
trace  of  him;  but  the  liberality  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  value  of  arctic  exploration  on  the  part  of  a  New  York  mer- 
chant were  well  rewarded.  The  two  expeditions  had  added  seA'eral 
items  of  importance  to  the  information  of  the  world  regarding  those 
mysterious  and  impenetrable  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  In 
1860  Lady  PYanklin  came  in  person  to  New  York  to  thank  its  citizens 
for  the  generous  aid  and  sympathy  displayed  in  her  behalf.  She  was 
received  as  the  city's  guest,  and  many  attentions  were  paid  to  her. 

The  multitude  of  benevolent  societies  that  have  been  established  in 
New  York  in  the  course  of  her  history,  is  another  viA^id  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  higher  life  realized  among  her  citizens.  Many  of  these 
were  in  operation  during  the  ante-bellum  period  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing. The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  was 
organized  in  1843,  and  incorporated  in  1848;  an  earlier  society  of 
somewhat  the  same  nature  was  that  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism, 
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established  in  181S,  The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  incurim- 
rated  iu  1851.  lu  1850  sei-ious  efforts  were  instituted  by  the  New  York 
Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  reclaim  the  outcasts  and  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  Five  Poiuts. 
and  this  was  the  begluiiiug  of  the  history  of  the  Five  Points'  AIissi<m. 
Its  operations  began  in  a  little  twenty  by  forty  room  on  the  corner  of 
Little  Water  and  Cross  Streets,  where  a  Sunday-school  was  organ- 
ized, consisting  of  about  seventy  pupils  the  first  day;  but  a  day  schout 
was  soon  found  to  be  a  nccesHary  addition.  Funds  coming  iu  to  aiii 
so  laudable  a  movement,  au  old  bi-ewery  standing  upon  a  tiiangit 
formed  by  one  of  the  intersections  of  the-  numei-ous  streets  cou- 
verging  here,  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a  Mission  House, 
and    here   the  Thanksgiving    Dinners    that   have    become    such  a 
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notable  feature,  were  annually  given.  The  "Five  Points  House 
of  Industry"  was  an  institution  started  by  the  Itev.  Mr.  Pease, 
the  first  missionary  enii)loyfd  by  these  ladies.  He  hired  two 
houses  in  the  locality,  establishing  hiuiself  with  his  fiunilv  in 
one  of  tlieui;  in  the  other  he  placed  sewing  machines,  givini' 
employment  to  the  Avoinen  of  tlie  neighborhood,  niakin};  shirts. 
while  he  provided  a  schciol  for  the  children.  His  idea  was  self-lieli' 
rather  than  charity,  and  it  worked  well.  Soon  eight  houses  were  in 
use  for  the  enterprise.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  <'hurcli  now  tonk 
it  under  their  charge,  and  regular  iucoi-po ration  was  effected  in  1S7A. 
In  1853  the  Children's  Aid  Society  began  its  useful  existence  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Itev.  Charles  Loring  Brace;  its  object,  the  res- 
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cue  and  education  and  general  improvement  in  condition  of  the  home- 
less and  friendless  children  roaming  the  streets  of  the  city.  As  a 
branch  of  its  work  it  interested  itself  in  the  newsboys,  and  in  March, 
1854,  established  the  "  Newsboys'  Lodging  House."  The  Bible  So- 
ciety had  been  established  in  1816,  and  was  occupying  its  large  edifice 
on  the  triangular  block  fonned  by  Astor  Place,  Third  and  Fourth 
Avenues  and  9th  Street.  The  cornerstone  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  on 
Fifth  Avenue  was  laid  in  1854;  and  the  Deniilt  Dispensarj^,  on  Second 
Avenue,  corner  of  23d  Street,  named  after  two  maiden  sisters  who  had 
left  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  i)urpose,  Avas  established  in  1851. 

We  have  noticed  in  its  proper  place  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  of 
1740,  under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  The  present 
century  witnessed  a  similar  religious  revival,  and  it  fell  in  the  decade 
before  the  war.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  panic  of  1857,  as  it  occurred  in  that  same  year,  and  the  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  therefrom  that  commercial  convulsions,  Avith 
their  consequent  distress,  are  favorable  to  the  aAvakening  of  men  to 
the  less  material  needs  of  their  souls.  Whether  post  hoc  or  proplcr  hoc, 
the  two  events  were  certainlv  svnchrouous.  In  Burton's  Theater  on 
Chambers  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Center,  a  noonday  prayer- 
meeting  was  organized  in  an  ordinarily  large  room.  It  soon  became 
too  small,  and  the  large  auditorium  was  thrown  open.  The  crowds 
filled  that  too.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Fulton  Street  prayer- 
meetings  were  begun  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church  on 
Fulton  Street.  They  have  been  kept  up  ever  since,  although  the 
church  has  been  demolished,  the  Collegiate  Church  otHcers  having  pro- 
vided a  chapel  in  the  oflice-building  which  i\w\  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  church.  As  a  result  of  the  revival,  which  lasted  through  the  win- 
ter until  the  spring  of  1858,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  week-day 
evening  or  "  prayer-meetings,--  customary  in  the  churches  of  many 
denominations,  at  which  laymen  make  addressees  and  offer  i)rayers 
as  well  as  the  minister,  were  then  initiated.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  statistics  of  "  Conversions  ''  during  the  awakening  of  1857  to  1858, 
such  a  permanent  and  prolonged  consequence  speaks  better  for  it 
than  any  figures.  But  after  forty  years  the  practice  is  falling  off 
a^ain.  In  many  localities  the  prayer-meeting  is  left  only  to  the  wo- 
men, and  a  few  churches  in  the  city  and  country  have  accepted  the 
situation  frankly,  and  abandoned  the  practice  altogether. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    CRISIS    OF   WAR. 

fSSSI  HE  first  note  of  war  was  raised  on  December  20,  1860,  when 
li^Bw^l  ^'^  people  of  South  Carolina,  by  their  representatives  in 
P^PIl  convention  assembled,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  announced 
in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation,  that  "  the  union  before  existing  between  South  Carolina 
and  other  States  under  the  name  of  the  United  States,  was  dissolved." 
This  note  was  taken  up  rapidly  by  State  after  State  in  the  Southern 
tier — Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas — all 
before  February  1, 1861,  thus  before  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  formally  consummated  by  the  last  procedure  customary  in  the 
case — the  official  count  of  the  electoral  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  February  4,  1861,  delegates  from  six  of  the  seceding 
states  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  constituted  themselves  a 
new  union  under  the  name  of  *^  The  Confederate  States  of  America." 
Thus  secession  had  at  last  come.  The  threats  of  it  had  often  been 
heard  in  the  Republic.  The  Hartford  Convention  of  New"  England 
States,  voting  no  supplies  for  the  war  of  1812,  except  for  their  own 
defense,  had  come  perilously  near  it.  And,  strangely  enough,  seces- 
sion from  the  Union  so  recently  formed  was  in  the  minds  of  men  as 
earlv  as  the  time  of  the  Hamilton-Burr  duel.  Gouverneur  Morris  was 
tainted  with  it,  and  this  is  what  made  Burr  seem  a  "  dangerous  i)er- 
son  "  in  Hamilton's  eyes.  Senator  Lodge,  himself  a  new  Englander. 
says  of  Burr:  "  He  sought  the  governorship  of  New  York,  behind 
which  was  the  possibility  of  a  northern  confederacy  and  presidency, 
a  phantom  evoked  by  the  muninirs  of  secession  now  heard  among  New 
England  leaders."  And  Mr.  Lodge  advances  the  theoiy  that  Hamil- 
ton accepted  Burr's  challenge  only  for  the  reason  that  such  a  state  of 
things  existed.  Hamilton  suspected  or  foresaw  that  Burr  was  en- 
tirely capable  of  disrupting  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  personal  ambi- 
tion. He  was  certain  that  Burr  would  eagerly  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  secession,  or  was  capable  of  fomenting  one  in  order  to  lead 
it;  and  we  now  know  that  he  did  something  very  much  like  this  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  a  few  years  later.  Hamilton  himself  would 
rather  have  shed  his  last  drop  of  life-blood  than  do  such  a  thing. 
Hence  he  risked  the  duel.  His  courage  had  been  put  to  the  proof  so 
often  that  it  was  entirely  unquestioned,  and  the  declining  of  a  chal- 
lenge could  not  have  impeached  it.    But  he  thought  that  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances  there  lay  upon  him  "  a  peculiar  necessity  not  to  decline 
the  call."  As  he  put  it  himself  significantly:  "  The  ability  to  be  in 
future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good,  in  those 
crises  of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would  prob- 
ably be  inseparable  from  a  conformity  with  public  prejudice  in  this 
particular."  That  is,  should  a  general  have  been  needed  in  the  crisis 
apprehended,  not  a  finger  must  be  pointed  at  him  in  derision  of  his 
personal  courage,  not  a  breath  uttered  casting  a  doubt  upon  it,  how- 
ever unreasonable. 

So  it  was  the  threat  and  the  fear  of  secession  in  the  young  Republic 
he  had  aided  to  make  a  federal  union,  that  really  cost  us  the  prema- 
ture loss  of  such  a  man  as  Hamilton  in  1804.  The  crisis  he  feared  waa 
long  in  coming — but  it  came.  And  who,  then,  would  have  thought 
that  the  question  of  slavery  would  bring  it  on?  In  the  beginning 
every  one,  both  South  and  North,  was  anxious  to  eliminate  it  from  the 
Nation,  and  was  devising  steps  for  its  gradual  disappearance.  But 
suddenlv  slavery 
became  a  gold  mine 
for  the  South,  and 
now  there  was  a 
change.      Now 
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everything  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the 
nation  from  acting 
in  its  federal  ca- 
pacity to  remove 
the  plague-spot  in 
this     one     section 

that  disgraced  the  whole.  And  now,  also,  came  again  threats  of  se- 
cession. But  they  came  from  the  North  first.  Secession  was  the 
purpose  of  the  abolitionists,  and  thereby  they  hampered  and 
complicated  most  fatally  their  glorious  cause.  It  was  not  slavel'y  that 
made  a  division  of  sentiment  possible  at  the  North,  but  the  proposi- 
tion to  clear  the  skirts  of  the  North  by  breaking  up  the  Union  and 
casting  off  the  slave-holding  States.  This  was  seriously  contemplated 
and  advocated,  and  the  friends  of  union,  the  people  with  any  sense  of 
nationality,  could  not  endure  such  a  proposition,  even  at  the  cost  of 
retaining  slavery.  Therefore  many  men  abhorring  slavery  could  not 
be  abolitionists.  They  were  content  to  plead  guilty  to  Garrison's  ac- 
cusation of  a  "  slavish  subserviency  to  the  Union."  *  They  were  proud 
to  be  "  still  insanely  engaged,"  as  he  termed  it,  "  in  glorifying  the 
Union,"  and  to  be  pledging  themselves  "  to  frown  upon  all  attempts 
to  dissolve  it."  Thus  Motley  wrote:  "  The  very  reason  which  always 
prevented  me  from  being  an  abolitionist  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  my 
anti-slavery  sentiments  and  opinions,  now  forces  me  to  be  an  emanci- 
pationist.   I  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Government  destroyed,  which  was 
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the  avowed  purpose  of  the  abolitionists/'  It  was  because  the  aboU- 
tionists  wanted  to  destroy  the  Union,  to  secede  from  the  Southeru 
States  and  leave  them  alone  with  their  abomination,  that  they  founii 
such  bitter  fault  with  Lincoln  and  the  men  who,  with  him,  wanted  to 
sa^e  the  Union  as  well  as  abolish  slavery.  It  is  for  this  i*eason  Wen- 
dell Phillips  sneered  bitterly  at  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  nominee. 
*'  Who  is  this  huckster  in  politics?  Who  is  this  country  coui-t  advo- 
cate? '-  he  exclaimed  when  the  nomination  had  been  made  in  18G0.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  excellent  man  and  eloquent  orator 
could  have  descended  to  even  a  coarser  bitterness  than  that.  But  he 
actually  published  an  article  with  the  heading:  '*  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Slave-hound  of  Illinois,''  opening  with  the  sentence:  **  We  gibbet 
a  Northern  hound  to-day,  side  by  side  with  the  infamous  Mason  of 
Mrginia."  So  strong  was  the  feeling  among  the  abolitionists  that 
secession  was  alone  right,  that  every  attempt  to  save  the  L'nion  witli 
slavery  in  it  seemcKl  to  them  only  a  compromise  with  iniquity  and  a 
condoning  of  it. 

It  was  a  relief  to  tlie  situation  in  the  Xortli,  so  seriouslv  straining 
the  relations  between  men  who  liad  exactly  the  same  feelings  about 
tlu*  o\w  great  evil  that  n(*e(hMl  abolition,  when  tlie  slave-holdiu*: 
States  did  wliat  once  the  X(*w  England  States  came  near  doing,  and 
what  the  abolitionists  wanted  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  dt>. 
Kather  than  liav(^  their  institution  even  remotelv  thi^eatened,  thev 
would  sacrifice  the  I'nion — that  is,  destroy  the  nation.  And  the  con- 
siderations that  lay  back  of  secession  now,  were  not  unlike  those  that 
came  to  tin*  fori^ground  in  1S04  or  1812  in  a  more  northerly  latitude. 

It  was  in  tin*  earlier  days  an  attachment  to  local,  sectional  interests 
abov(*  those  of  the  nation;  a  selfish  determination  to  save  its  shippinj: 
and  manufactures,  even  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  national  prosperity, 
and  the  national  honor.  So  it  was  a  devotion  to  sectional  interests, 
at  the  expense  of  national  duty,  or  conscience,  or  honor,  which  piv- 
ci])itated  the  later  secession.  The  men  of  the  South  had  been  keen- 
sighted  and  kc^en-scented  regarding  slavery,  ever  since  the  cotton  cul- 
ture made  it  a  mine*  x)f  wealth.  Even  so  innocent  and  remote  a  pro- 
ject as  internal  improvement,  in  the  way  of  canals  projected  by  tin* 
Government,  or  in  the  way  of  settling  and  managing  government 
lands,  was  rc^sented  and  r(»sisted  with  a  virulence  that  now  seems 
either  in(»xplicable  or  ridiculous.  But  there  were  nerves  of  fe^dinjr 
running  b(Mieath  the  surface  into  the  festering  sore  of  slavery,  which 
made  men  winch  when  any  questions  of  the  right  or  duty  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  were  raised.  This  was  the  secret 
and  significance  of  the  W^ebster-TTayne  debate  of  1829;  and  in  that 
glorious  d(»fense  of  the  princiide  of  I'nion  and  Liberty,  as  against 
that  other  disintegrating  doctrine  of  Union  or  Liberty,  the  son  of  New 
England  forever  wiped  out  the  stain  of  the  days  of  1812.  '^The 
avoAV(*(l  ])urpose  of  the  abolitionists,''  as  Motley  wrote,  now  *'  becanu* 
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the  avowed  purpose  of  the  slaveholders,"  and  therefore  **  the  whole 
case  was  turned  upside  down.-'  All  parties  at  the  North  could  unite 
as  one  man  to  fight  secession  and  slavery  together,  and  put  a  quietus 
on  them  both.  But  that  there  might  be  hesitancy  and  holding  back 
and  apparent  disaffection,  as  well  as  real,  in  the  States  of  the  North, 
and  therefore  among  the  citizens  of  New  York,  the  presentation  of 
these  preliminary  remarks  will  readily  explain. 

A  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  a  real  and  deep  and  disgraceful 
disaffection  on  the  part  of  a  certain  element  in  New  York,  came  to  the 
foreground  even  before  the  Confederacy  had  been  formed,  and  while 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Union  was  still  only  breaking  up  bit  by  bit. 
We  have  had  more  than  one  view  of  the  character  and  actions  of 
Mavor  Fernando  Wood.  The  Police  Muddle  and  the  affection  for  him 
so  effusively  displayed  by  the  **  Dead  Kabbits  •'  in  1857,  had  proved 
too  much  for  his  re-election  as  Mayor  in  1858,  though  he  was  again  a 
candidate.  But  he  was  placed  on  the  shelf  for  only  a  little  while. 
The  "  reform  element,'-  as  usual,  liad  become  weary  of  their  well-doing 
by  the  autumn  of  1860;  so  that  in  December  the  '"  Dead  Kabbits  "  and 
"  Bowery  Boys,"  and  all  of  that  ilk,  came  to  their  own  again,  and 
Fernando  Wood  once  more  became  the  Mavor  of  New  York,  lie  came 
in  at  the  right  time.  It  was  now,  as  in  days  of  yore,  '"  a  lihie  to  try 
men's  souls";  and  it  was  worth  observing  what  kind  of  a  soul  ^Ir. . 
Wood  reallv  had.  He  soon  revealed  it.  South  Carolina  had  seceded 
on  December  20,  six  other  States  following  after  her  during  the 
months  of  December  and  eTanuarv.  It  struck  the  Mavor  that  it  would 
be  a  fit  and  happy  thing  for  the  greatest  city  of  the  country,  with  over 
eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  not  so  nnich  less  than  some  of 
these  Southern  States,  to  do  as  they  did.  Accordingly  on  January  7, 
ISOl,  ilr.  Wood,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Coninion  Council,  orac- 
ularlv  declared  that  disunion  was  ''  a  fixed  fact."     This  boinii:  es- 
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tablished  beyond  gainsaying,  flavor  Wood  went  on  to  iu*opos(*  that 
New  York  City  should  secede  from  a  Union  no  longer  intact,  and  be- 
come a  **  free  city,''  like  Ilanibnig  and  th(»  IIans(»atic  towns  of  (ler- 
many,  whose  commerce  had  long  been  their  sole  glory.  Then  allow- 
ing his  fancy  full  play  he  drew  a  picture  of  a  new  Arcadia,  a  countiy 
to  be  called  "  Tri-Insula,"  consisting  of  Manhattan,  Long,  and  Staten 
Islands.  The  message  with  its  romantic  and  euphonious  geographi- 
cal* modifications — to  say  nothing  of  its  civic  creation — fell  uptm 
eager  ears  and  congenial  minds.  The  Common  Council  adopted  the 
suggestion  with  wild  enthusiasm.  Having  put  such  men  in  office, 
what  else  could  New  York  expect. 

Yet  manv  noble  men  in  the  citv  were  sick  at  heart  when  they 
thought  of  the  a(*tion  of  their  brethi'en  and  fellow  citizens  at  the 
South,  and  longed  earnestly  to  win  them  back  from  their  fatal  pre- 
cipitation. Disloyalty  might  hasten  to  act  as  it  did:  loyalty  did  not 
necessarily  exclude  the  desire  to  preserve  peace  and  brotherhood. 
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This  was  the  motive  of  the  famous  Pine  Street  meeting,  held  ou  De- 
cember 15,  18G0,  five  days  before  the  seceding  act  of  the  Charleston 
Convention.  Private  letters  had  been  circulated  to  men  of  promi- 
nence all  over  the  State  without  respect  to  party  aflaiiationa,  asking 
them  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  conciliate  if  possible  the  spirit  of  the 
South  which  seemed  ready  to  break  out  into  that  antagonism  not  yet 
materialized  but  on  the  verj'  eve  of  so  doing.  A  great  multitude  of 
favorable  replies  were  received,  so  that  two  houses  in  Pine  Street 
were  rented  instead  of  one  as  at  first  intended.  The  leaders  in  the 
movement  numbered  among  them  such  men  as  John  A.  Dix.  William 
B.  Astor,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Royal  Phelps.  Wilson  O.  Hunt,  and  James 
W.  Beekman.  When  the  "  peace  convention  "  met.  the  eminent  law- 
yer Charles  O'Conor  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  sessions.  The  dis- 
CTissions  centered  about  several  resolu- 
tions, breatliing  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  es- 
])ressing;  a  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
union,  yet  in  no  weak  or  unworthy  wjiy 
offering  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  hi<rber 
principles  involved.  The  urgency  of  ap- 
peal and  the  earnestness  of  the  desire  for 
I)eace  and  friendship  are  evinced  by  a  let- 
ter accompanying  the  resolutions,  whicb 
afforded  a  better  opportunity  for  fervent 
pleading  than  was  allowed  by  the  style 
and  phraseology  appropriate  to  fonual 
resolutions.  It  began  with  the  address: 
"  Fellow  Citizens  and  Brethren  of  the 
South";  and  among  other  things  said: 
"  We  make  this  appeal  to  yon  iu  entire 
confidence  that  if  will  not  be  repulsed.  . 
.  .  We  have  asserted  your  rights  as  earnestly  as  though  they  had 
been  our  own.  You  cannot  refuse,  therefore,  to  listen  to  us.  and  to 
weigh  with  becoming  deliberation  the  reasons  we  have  for  believing' 
that  the  wrongs  which  have  led  to  the  existing  alienation  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  countrv^  tnay,  with  your  co-operation,  be 
speedily  redressed.  .  .  .  We  will  not  review  the  dark  history  of 
the  aggression  and  insult  visited  upon  you  by  abolitionists  aud  their 
abettors  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Our  detestation  of  these 
acts  of  hostility  is  not  inferior  to  your  own.  .  ,  .  We  call  on  you 
as  friends  to  delay  action  until  we  can  itiduce  those  through  whose 
agency  the  evil  has  been  brought  upon  us  to  listen  to  tbi'  voice  of 
reason  and  duty,  .  .  .  We  know  that  great  changes  of  opinion 
have  already  taken  place,  .  .  .  that  errors  and  prejudices  whicb 
in  the  heat  of  the  canvass  were  inaccessible  to  reason  have  been  «n 
cool  reflection  renounced;  nay,  more,  that  many  whose  opinions  have 
undergone  no  change  are  willing,  in  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  patrint- 
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ism,  to  make  on  questions  which  ai*e  not  fundamental  .  .  .  the 
•concessions  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  and  to 
8ave  us  from  the  fatal  alternative  of  dismemberment  into  two  or  more 
empires,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  imbittered  by  the  i-emembrance  of 
differences  which  we  had  not  the  justice  or  the  magnanimity  to  com- 
pose." This  letter,  with  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  which  ex-Presi- 
dent Fillmore  was  chairman,  to  be  conveyed  by  them  personally  to 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  and  the  Governors  of  the  States  then 
most  loudly  agitating  secession.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. But  the  appeal  was  in  vain;  and  at  least  too  late  for  South 
Carolina,  for  December  20  was  already  at  hand  befoi*e  the  (Committee 
could  get  there.  Then  again,  when  the  die  had  been  cast  in  more 
than  one  State,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  large  meeting  of 
merchants  on  January  18,  1861,  at  which  a  memorial  similar  to  the 
one  of  December  was  drawn  up,  and,  with  40,000  signatures,  sent  to 
Washington.  Once  more,  on  January  28,  a  mass  meeting  was 
called  at  Cooper  Institute.  By  resolution  three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  Conventions  of  all  of  the  six  States  then  seced- 
ed, to  labor  with  them  in  the  interest  of  Peace  and  the  National  integ- 
rity, the  Crittenden  Compromise  being  submitted  as  a  basis  of  con- 
ciliation. But  the  harvest  had  now  become  a  whirlwind,  and  there 
was  no  stopping  it. 

The  retiring  administration  in  1860  was  noted  for  its  inefficiency  or 
indecision,  as  is  too  well  known.  Therefore  it  is  refreshing  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  one  brilliant  exception  in  the  person  of  a  citizen  of 
>^ew  York.  In  January,  President  Buchanan,  tlnis  at  the  very  end  of 
his  term,  was  in  need  of  a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  of- 
fered the  portfolio  to  John  A.  Dix.  The  revenue  cutters  in  many 
Southern  ports  had  been  flagitiously  and  treasonably  seized.  The 
fii-st  care  of  Mr.  Dix,  therefore,  on  arriving  at  his  post  was  to  send  a 
special  agent  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Galveston,  to  prevent  any 
more  such  seizures.  On  January  29,  the  agent,  a  Mr.  Jones,  tele- 
graphed the  Secretary  from  New  Orleans  that  Captain  Breshwood 
of  the  McClelland,  a  revenue  cutter  stationed  there,  refused  to  obey 
the  directions  of  the  department.  On  the  instant  Mr.  Dix  wrote  a 
reply,  to  be  forwarded  by  telegraph.  It  was  a  bold  and  brave  utter- 
ance, yet  for  its  better  effect  he  determined  to  act  with  caution.  He 
therefore  consulted  Attorney-General  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der Lincoln,  as  to  its  legality,  and  Genei'al  Scott,  as  to  the  military 
proprieties  involved.  Encouraged  by  these  officials  the  momentous 
dispatch  was  wired  to  its  destination.  It  read:  "  Tell  Lieut.  Cald- 
well to  arrest  Capt.  Breshwood,  assume  command  of  the  cutter,  and 
obey  the  order  I  gave  through  you.  If  Capt.  Breshwood,  after  arrest, 
undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  command  of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieut. 
Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
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If  any  one  attempts  to  baul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  liim  on  the 
spot."  There  was  no  weakness  or  hesitation  about  language  like 
that.  The  war  miyht  have  been  averted  altogether,  if  dispatches  so 
precisely  to  the  point  had  gone  to  all  the  ships  or  fortresses  within 
the  borders  of  the  States  that  were  now  rebelling  against  the  Nation. 
For  one  who  dai-ed  lower  the  Stars  and  Stripes  there  was  but  one 
treatment  proper:  "  xhoot  hint  on  the  spot." 

Secession  had  raised  the  first  note  of  war  in  the  convention  at 
Charleston  on  December  20,  18(i0.  The  first  blow  was  also  struck  in 
the  same  locality.  At  thirty  minutes  past  four,  as  one  particular 
chronicler  records,  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  April  12,  1861,  the  tirst 
jiun  of  the  great  Civil  War  opened 
fire  upon  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charlestuu 
Harbor.  It  was  like  Major  Pitcairn's 
pistol  shot  a  little  earlier  in  the 
morning  of  another  April  dav. 
eighty-six  years  before:  at  its  report 
a  Miiole  nation  rose  in  arms.  Fed- 
enil  L'nion  rose  to  maintain  its  ne- 
cessity as  the  foundation  of  National 
existence.  Secession  rose  to  defend 
its  rifilit  to  be,  in  disregard  of  any 
such  duty  as  nationality.  What  the 
Constitution  had  left  to  be  implied 
on  either  side,  a  sanguinary  wav  had 
now  begun  to  settle.  The  conclusion 
that  the  Constitution  meant  tliesc 
States  to  be  a  nation  has  now  been 
tiuaily  Avritteu  in  indelible  ehai-ac- 
tcTs  of  blood,  and  has  been  deeply 
imprinted  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
scieuce  of  our  peoplebyinexpressible 
suffering.  An  incident  of  thrilling  interest  in  itself  and  particularly 
worthy  of  note  by  the  people  of  tliis  (rity  is  preserved  by  Miss  Booth 
in  her  excellent  history.  With  Major  Anderson  at  Port  Sumter  was 
Peter  llart,  a  soldier  who  had  also  served  under  him  in  the  ilexican 
campaigns.  Hart  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  had  been  a  sergeant 
on  the  Xew  York  police  force.  Nine  times  during  the  bombardment 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  pierced  by  shots  from  the  Confederate 
batteries;  at  last  a  ball  struck  the  staff,  and  down  came  old  glorj-  to 
the  dust.  Thereupon  Peter  Hart  (as  liis  name  would  show,  of  the  old 
Dutch  stock  of  the  city)  sprang  upon  the  parapet,  raised  and  fixed  a 
temporary  staff,  climbed  to  the  top  and  nailed  the  flag  to  it,  while  shot 
and  shell  were  pouring  ail  around  him  in  a  hissing  shower.  It  re- 
mained  in  its  proud   position    until    the   surrender,    on    April  14. 
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''  Among  the  historic  memories  of  the  time/'  the  historian  well  ob- 
serves, **  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  a  Kew  Yorker  saved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  falling  in  the  first  historic  battle  of  the  great  war,  as  a 
Xew  Yorker,  Lieutenant  De  Peyster,  was  the  fii*st  to  raise  them  anew 
over  the  Confederate  Capital.'-  Off  iSandy  Hook  Major  Andeinson 
wrote  the  dispatch  to  Secretary  of  ^Var  Cameron,  announcing  the  sur- 
render and  the  necessity  therefor,  he  and  his  men  having  been  brought 
North  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  Baltic.  The  perusal  of  its 
tei*se  and  simple  description  will  at  once  satisfy  the  reader  that  they 
were  justified  in  surrendering,  while  at  the  same  time  the  words  un- 
consciously bespeak  the  quiet  heroism  of  the  officer  and  his  band  of 
seventy-nine  men.  It  was  dated  April  18,  and  reads  as  follows: 
"  Having  defended  Foil  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quar- 
ters were  entirely  burned,  the  main  gates  destroyed  by  fire,  the  gorge 
walls  seriously  injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames  and  its 
door  closed  from  the  effects  of  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  carti*idges 
of  powder  only  being  available,  and  no  provisions  remaining  but 
pork,  1  accepted  terms  of  evacuation  ottered  by  General  Beauregard, 
being  the  same  ottered  by  him  on  the  eleventh  inst.,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  marched  out  of  the  fort  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  fourteenth  inst.,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  bring- 
ing awaj'  company  and  private  property  and  saluting  my  flag  wath 
fifty  guns.'-  A  brave  record  for  a  handful  of  men  left  unsupported  by 
the  administration  that  had  gone  out,  and  not  even  remembered  by  the 
one  that  had  just  come  in  I  The  guns  fired  on  those  faithful  servants 
of  the  >N\atiou  roused  it  to  the  supreme  effort  of  defense.  Their  modest 
heroism  and  quiet  performance  of  duty  amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  till 
human  courage  could  be  asked  to  do  no  more  except  needlessly  throw 
away  lives  that  might  serve  the  republic  on  a  better  field, — nerved  the 
hearts  of  the  North  to  simulate  such  soldierly  example.  To  do  as  well 
would  be  to  do  great  things. 

On  the  very  day  that  this  (lisi»atcli  was  sent  on  its  way  to  Washing- 
ton, from  one  of  the  telegraph  offices  of  New  Y\)rk,  the  rumbling  tread 
of  marching  regiments  began  to  resound  along  her  streets.  On  the 
night  of  April  17  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Kegiment  had  reached 
the  city  per  boat  from  Boston.  The  news  spread  through  the  city 
that  they  would  be  sened  with  breakfast  at  the  Astor  House,  and 
there  form  again  in  marching  order  to  take  the  train  via  Philadelphia 
to  Washington.  Broadway  along  the  Park  and  all  the  w  ay  from  Bar- 
clay to  Fulton  stivets  was  one  solid  mass  of  people.  A  dense  and 
surging  sea  of  humanity  stood  upon  the  triangular  space  where  Ann 
Street  and  Park  Row  come  together.  The  crowds  had  collected  to  see 
the  men  sallv  forth  from  the  hotel  and  start  on  their  way  to  the 
front.  When  all  was  ready,  so  still  was  the  hush  of  the  vast  throng 
of  spectators,  that  distinctly  could  be  heard  the  quiet  word  of  com- 
mand, that  meant  so  much  at  such  a  moment,  "  March^    The  band  at 
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the  head  struck  up  the  tune  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  but  only  a  few  strains 
of  it  were  heard.  The  pent  up  enthusiasm  of  the  people  now  burst 
forth  into  one  long  loud  cheer,  repeated  again  and  again.  It  was  a 
solemn,  an  awful,  thing  to  hear.  One  who  heard  it,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan Dix,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  father,  writes  of  it  thus:  *^  Instantly 
there  arose  a  sound  such  as  many  a  man  never  heard  in  all  his  Ufe, 
and  never  will  hear;  such  as  is  never  heard  more  than  once  in  a  life- 
time. Not  more  awful  is  the  thunder  of  heaven,  as  with  sudden  peal 
it  smites  into  silence  all  lesser  sounds.  .  .  .  One  terrific  roar 
burst  from  the  multitude,  leaving  nothing  audible  save  its  own  re- 
verberation." 

Now,  day  after  day  had  its  tribute  of  excitement.  On  April  19, 1861, 
auspicious  day  for  the  cause  of  a  free  nation  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  and  only  a  week  since  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  the  glori- 
ous Seventh  Kegiment,  nearly  a  thousand  men  strong,  followed  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  to  the  front.  It  was  not  an  occasion  to  be  left 
without  evidences  of  the  people's  approbation  and  enthusiasm.  For 
several  weeks  the  men  had  been  going  through  extra  drills.  Three 
months  before,  their  board  of  officers,  through  the  Commandant,  had 
expressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  their  readiness  to  be  called 
out  for  any  duty  prescribed.  And  stout  old  General  Scott,  who  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  New  York,  and  knew  the  regiment  well,  had 
written  from  Washington  in  January  to  Genei'al  Sandford:  "Per- 
haps no  regiment  or  company  can  be  brought  here  from  a  distance 
without  producing  hurtful  jealousies  in  this  vicinity.  If  there  be  afl 
exception,  it  is  the  Seventh  Infantry  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which 
has  become  somewhat  National,  and  is  held  deservedly  in  the  highest 
respect."  The  pride  of  the  city  and  the  favorite  of  a  whole  nation 
could  not  be  allowed  to  depart  for  the  scene  of  war  without  an  ova- 
tion from  the  citizens.  Along  the  line  of  march  there  was  a  fine 
display  of  flags  and  bunting.  The  regiment  began  to  collect 
shortly  after  noon  on  Lafayette  Place,  opposite  the  Astor  Librarr. 
At  three  o'clock  the  command  to  "  March  "  was  spoken,  and  the 
men  moved  on  to  their  varied  destinies.  The  line  of  march  was 
into  Fourth  Street,  to  Broadway,  down  to  Cortlandt  Street,  to 
Jersey  City  Ferry.  If  any  additional  fuel  was  needed  to  inflame 
their  own  courage  and  to  excite  still  more  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
citizens, — the  news  came  just  before  they  started  that  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  had  been  attacked  on  its  way  through  Baltimore, 
and  three  of  her  men  had  been  killed.  Some  had  predicted 
that  the  regiment  would  be  assaulted  in  New  York :  the  lie  was  given 
to  that  expectation  in  a  most  convincing  manner.  The  shont  of  praise 
and  encouragement  that  had  drowned  their  music  on  the  previous 
day,  was  now  redoubled  all  along  the  route  which  was  takinc:  the 
Seventh  to  the  train  for  Washington.  The  streets  could  scarcely  be 
kept  clear  for  the  passage  of  the  troops.     Sidewalks,  house  fronts. 
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Stoops,  windows  on  every  story,  roofs,  were  one  mass  of  cheering,  weav- 
ing, excited  humanity.  It  was  more  than  sufficient  to  reconcile  the 
brave  fellows  to  all  the  hardships  of  war,  to  wounds  and  death  itself, 
to  be  thus  sent  on  their  way.  As  one  of  them  wrote:  "  An  avenue  of 
brave  honest  faces  smiled  upon  us  as  we  passed,  and  sent  a  sunshine 
into  our  hearts  that  lives  there  still."  The  next  day  the  Sixth, 
Twelfth,  and  Seventy-first  Regiments  went  on  their  way,  and  on  April 
23,  the  Eighth,  Thirteenth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Sixty-ninth.  The 
action  of  the  Baltimore  populace  had  given  a  roundabout  turn  to  the 
journeys  of  all  our  regiments.  Colonel  Marshall  Lefferts  had  taken 
the  Seventh  around  by  Annapolis.  The  four  regiments  that  started 
on  April  20  w  ere  taken  by  transports  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  those 
on  the  23d  again  to  Annapolis.  Certainly  Lincoln's  administration 
did  not  begin  vigorously;  the  dilatoriness  in  dealing  with  the  Balti- 
more mob  created  much  disgust  in  New  York,  and  led  to  the  sending 
of  an  open  letter  to  the  President  demanding  that  some  determined 
movement  be  made  by  the  Government  to  re-establish  direct  com- 
munication between  Washington  and  the  North;  and  that  the  one 
disloyal  city  which  lay  in  its  rear  be  subjected  to  military  occupation 
in  order  to  effect  this. 

This  provoking  supineness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  may  have 
been  due  to  the  excessive  confidence  placed  in  the  unbounded  capaci- 
ties supposed  to  reside  in  the  old  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane,  Gen.  Winfleld 
Scott.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  observe  the  blindly  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence people  placed  in  the  old  general.  They  were  sure  there  abode 
in  him  vast  and  mysterious  possibilities,  that  were  only  waiting  some 
sudden  coup  to  startle  the  Nation,  but  whose  exact  course  of  action 
was  not  to  be  suiouised  or  suspected.  The  historian  Motley,  writing 
to  his  wife,  reflects  this  prevailing  estimate  and  gives  us  a  view 
of  Scott's  idea  as  to  the  celerity  with  which  everything  could  be 
accomplished  :  "  To  the  question  w  hether  the  task  is  beyond  our 
strength  I  can  only  reply  that  General  Scott — than  whom  a  bet- 
ter strategist  and  a  more  lofty  minded  and  honorable  man  does 
not  exist — believes  that  he  can  do  it  in  a  year."  Enumerating 
the  generals  on  our  side,  Motley  again  observes :  "  to  say  nothing 
of  old  Scott,  whose  very  name  is  worth  50,000  men."  Even  when 
murmurs  of  doubt  about  the  jj^reat  and  mysterious  designs  began 
to  arise.  Motley  keeps  bright  his  faith  in  the  generalissimo. 
"  Don't  be  affected,"  he  writes  on  July  14, 1861,  one  week  before  Bull 
Run,  "  by  any  sneers  or  insinuations  of  slowness  against  Scott;  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  magnificent  soldier,  thoroughly  equal  to  his  work, 
and  T  trust  that  the  countrv^  and  the  world  will  one  day  acknowledge 
that  he  has  played  a  noble  and  winning  game  with  consummate 
skill."  Unfortunately  that  day  has  never  come.  The  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812,  now  past  his  seventy-fifth  year,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  the  wonders  people  were  looking  for.    The  noble  old  general  was 
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not  to  blame  that  his  fine  record  of  past  deeds  was  making  the  Nation 
wild  over  still  greater  deeds  to  come.  But  much  valuable  time  was 
lost,  and  the  lack  of  a  vigorous  opening  gave  the  enemy  a  most  tre- 
mendous advantage.  From  the  one  extreme  men  went  to  the  other: 
when  the  war  was  not  ended  in  one  year,  some  intelligent  observers 
did  not  expect  to  see  it  close  except  with  the  century. 

From  these  military  incidents  we  turn  once  more  to  the  actions  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  now  that  the  crisis  of  war  was  actually  upon 
them.  On  the  day  that  the  Seventh  Regiment  left  for  the  front  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  meeting,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  urging  the  Government  to  blockade  the  ports  of  seceding 
States  "  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  privateers."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
placing  $9,000,000  of  the  government  loan  still  calling  for  talcers. 
Before  the  meeting  broke  up  it  was  made  known  that  the  seven  regi- 
ments still  waiting  to  follow  the  Seventh  were  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
funds  for  the  journey.  A  collection  was  taken  up,  and  in  ten  minutes 
a  sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  was  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
troops. 

A  meeting  of  a  more  general  character  was  that  held  on  Saturday, 
April  20,  1861,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Union  Square. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  w^ere  one  hundred  thousand  people  present 
John  A.  Dix  presided,  and  eighty-seven  vice-presidents  represented 
the  best  men  of  every  rank  and  profession.  All  the  stores  and  banks 
and  offices  were  closed.  Four  stands  had  been  provided  at  sufficient 
distances  for  the  speakers,  but  they  fell  far  short  of  the  number  need- 
ed, and  some  of  the  orators  spoke  from  the  balconies  and  stoops  of 
neighboring  houses.  Among  the  speakers  were  Professor  O.  M.  Mit- 
chell, the  astronomer;  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  David  S.  Coddington,  and 
Col.  Edward  D.  Baker,  who  had  led  a  New  York  regiment  to  the  war 
in  Mexico.  To  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  already  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced Major  Anderson  and  his  brave  company  of  defenders  of 
Fort  Sumter  were  present,  and  displayed  the  shot-pierced  flag  that 
waved  over  the  ramparts  to  the  end  of  the  bombardment.  The  four 
stands  were  under  the  presiding  care  of  John  A.  Dix,  ex-Govemor 
Hamilton  Fish,  ex-Mayor  Havemeyer,  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  One 
practical  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
something  like  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  the  old  ante-revolutionary 
days.  It  was  composed  of  John  A.  Dix,  as  chairman;  William  M. 
Evarts,  as  secretary;  and  such  men  as  Moses  Taylor,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  Samuel  Sloane,  Royal  Phelps,  A.  A.  Low.  In  the  evening 
the  Committee  met  in  the  building  at  30  Pine  Street,  and  took  the 
name  of  Union  Defense  Committee.  Its  duties,  as  defined  by  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  TTnion  Square  mass  meeting,  were  to  collect 
funds  and  to  aid  or  promote  the  movements  of  the  Government  so  far 
as  possible.    To  facilitate  these  objects  and  receive  subscriptions,  it 
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Bat  at  the  house  in  Pine  Street  during  the  day,  and  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  in  the  evening.  As  a  result  of  these  eflEorts  to  raise  money 
the  gratifying  statement  is  made  that  in  the  course  of  three  months 
New  York  (Ity  alone  niised  $150,000,000  in  aid  of  the  Government. 
Boston  liad  reduced  her  quota  of  the  loan  asked  for  from  thirty  per 
cent,  to  twenty  per  cent.  New  York  fully  met  her  own,  and  charged 
herself  also  to  raise  Boston's  i-ejected  ten  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  announced  the  astounding  fact 
that  of  the  f2C0.000.000  bon-owed  by  Oovernment,  New  York  had  fur- 
nished no  less  than  $210,000,000. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  magic  effect  of  unifying  all  men  and 
parties  at  the  North, 
produced  by  the  gnus 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter, 
as  the  cliange  that  caiue 
over  the  iianicipal 
G4)vcrnnient  of  X  e  w 
Y'ork,  Hardly  was  tin* 
ink  dry  upon  the  mes- 
sajie  of  Mayor  Wood, 
seriously  proposing  the 
secession  of  New  York 
City,  when  the  same 
Common  Council  who 
had  liailed  the  proposi- 
tion with  fervid  ap- 
plause passed  resoln- 
t  i  o  n  s  pledging  sym- 
puthy  and  support  to 
the  Union  cause.  And 
tliese  were  drafted 
General  Daniel  E.  Sick- 
les, who  a  few  months 

before  had  threatened  in  the  House  of  Uepresentatives  that  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  would  be  followed  by  that  of  New  York 
City.  By  these  resolutions  Mayor  Wood  and  his  Council  invoked 
"  the  unselfish  patriotism  and  the  unfaltering  loyalty  which  have 
been  aniformly  manifested  in  all  periods  of  National  peril  by  the 
population  of  the  City  of  New  York  ";  and  they  felt  they  were  giving 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents  by  declaring  "  it  to 
be  their  unalterable  pui'pose,  as  it  is  their  solemn  duty,  to  do  all  in 
their  pow^r  to  uphold  and  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  to  crush  the  power  of  those  who 
are  enemies  in  war.  as  in  peace  they  were  friends."  At  this  same 
meeting  on  April  22,  the  Common  Council,  rec<mimended  thereto  by 
the  Mayor,  authorized  the  loan  of  a  niilliou  d(dlars  for  the  defense 
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of  the  Union;  later  they  authorized  a  loan  of  ^00,000,  in  aid  of 
the  families  of  volunteers,  payable  July  1, 1862.  Nay,  to  swell  the  list 
of  wonderful  events  at  this  period  so  fraught  with  them,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  one  not  hitherto  mentioned  with  any  too  high 
respect,  it  must  also  be  recorded  that  Mayor  Fernando  Wood  had 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  New  York,  on  April  15,  1861, 
when  the  reverberation  of  the  last  gun  leveled  at  Major  Anderson's 
devoted  garrison  had  hardly  ceased.  In  this  he  exhorted:  "  Let  us 
ignore  the  past,  rising  superior  to  partisan  considei-ations,  and  rally 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as  they  existed 
in  the  days  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  fathers."  Certainly  no  fault  could 
be  found  with  such  language,  and  if  the  blow  of  the  South  at  the 
North  could  produce  such  results  upon  men  of  Wood's  stamp,  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  never  made  so  great  a  mistake  as  when  they 
resorted  to  violence  to  procure  their  ends.  And  the  vei'j'  origin  of 
these  sentiments  and  resolutions  was  of  such  significance  that  they 
awakened  particular  comfort  in  the  heart  of  those  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  Nation's  affairs  at  this  critical  period.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to 
Gen.  Sickles  regarding  the  action  of  the  Common  Council,  on  reading 
the  resolutions:  "  I  felt  my  burden  lighter.  I  felt  that  when  meD 
broke  through  party  lines  and  took  this  patriotic  stand  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Union,  all  must  come  out  well  in  the  end.  When  you 
see  them,  tell  them  for  me  they  made  my  heart  glad,  and  I  can  only 
say,  God  bless  them."  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  historians  who 
make  a  good  deal  of  the  act  of  disloyalty  in  January  have  not  a  word 
to  say  of  the  ample  atonement  therefor  made  in  April.  The  actual 
descent  of  the  thunderbolt  of  war  revolutionized  many  a  man's  opin- 
ions on  the  issues  of  the  times.  The  Common  Council  and  Mavor 
should  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  mantle  of  charity  we  are  disposed 
to  cast  over  former  sentiments  or  acts,  when  the  later  attitude  was 
such  as  we  can  approve. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  no  clash  of  arms  since  Fort  Sumter. 
When  it  came,  at  fateful  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861,  it  plunged  the  North 
into  the  deepest  gloom  and  mortification.  We  turn  again  to  Motley's 
letters,  valuable  as  those  of  a  man  eminent  in  letters  and  a  profound 
student  of  human  affairs  past  and  present, — and  we  find  one  written 
to  his  wife  two  days  after  the  battle  from  which  we  may  prat  her  how 
the  people  of  the  North  received  the  news  of  it.  Motley '*s  languajje 
seems  almost  extravagant,  yet  without  doubt  he  only  reflects  what 
was  the  feeling  of  all  ardent  supporters  of  the  Northern  eaus^\  •*  I 
pity  you  and  my  children  inexpressibly  to  be  alone  there,"  t.e.,  in  Enir- 
land.  **  Don't  show  this  letter  to  any  one.  I  hope  you  are  not  in  Ix)n- 
don."  It  would  seem  as  if  a  personal  disgrace  had  fallen  upon  a  mem- 
ber of  the  household.  ^^  We  are  for  the  moment  overwhelmed  with 
gloom.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  our  dishonor,  which  I  thought  last 
niirht  so  crreat  as  to  make  me  hang  mv  head  forever,  I  cannot  now 
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thoroughly  estimate."  But  after  all  the  defeat  was  not  one  to  dis- 
courage all  hope.  Our  soldiers  had  been  left  unaccountably  unsup- 
ported, probably  while  some  of  those  ineffable  plans  of  Gen.  Scott's 
were  being  cogitated.  The  men  who  finally  ran  had  fought  bravely 
for  four  or  five  hours  under  a  burning  Virginia  sun,  "  till  their 
tongues  fairly  hung  out  of  their  mouths  "  with  thirst  and  exhaustion. 
They  had  gone  up  into  the  face  of  concealed  batteries  blazing  death 
and  destruction,  and  had  taken  one  after  another  of  them.  When  re- 
inforcements came  up  for  the  enemy,  a  lot  of  camp  followers  and 
hangers  on,  teamsters,  newspaper  reporters,  all  too  curious  Members 
of  Congress,  and  more  such  useless  lumber,  started  a  panic.  This 
communicated  itself  to  the  troops,  physically  unable  to  endure  any 
more  strain,  and  disappointed  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  reserves.  The 
rout  was  complete,  the  defeat  stinging,  but  the  men  of  the  North  had 
played  the  soldier  nobly  so  long  as  nature  could  possibly  hold  out, 
and — '"  some  one  had  blundered.-'  It  did  not  discourage  the  men  of 
New  York  City  or  State  from  going  to  the  front.  It  only  hastened 
them  on  to  scenes  where  their  presence  was  so  much  needed.  Lincoln 
had  called  for  75,000  men  in  April,  of  which  New  Y'ork's  quota  would 
have  been  13,000.  The  Legislature  authorized  the  enlistment  of  30,- 
000  men  for  two  years  instead  of  three  months,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call.  When  July  1  came  the  State  had  46,700  men  in  the  field, 
of  whom  only  8,300  were  three-months  men.  Before  January  1,  1862, 
the  number  of  our  troops  had  reached  120,361,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
number  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  State. 

Of  all  the  conflicts  of  the  war  perhaps  the  most  sensational  was 
that  in  Hampton  Roads,  off  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  in  that  New  York  Citv  had  a  direct  interest.  On  March  8,  1862, 
a  peculiar  craft  came  out  of  Norfolk  Harbor  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States  fleet  lying  in  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  a  vessel's 
hull  covered  by  a  triangular-shaped  deckhouse,  no  masts  or  any  other 
gear  but  a  smokestack  outside.  The  ships  opened  their  broadsides 
upon  her,  but  witliout  the  slightest  effect,  and  she  went  about  from 
one  ship  to  another,  ramming  a  steel  prow  into  their  wooden  sides* 
and  sinking  two,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Congress.  Content  with 
her  work  she  went  back  to  her  shelter  at  Norfolk.  The  next  day  she 
came  forth  again,  and  proceeded  to  belabor  and  probably  sink  the 
U.  8.  ship  Minnesota,  when  from  behind  the  latter  steamed  a  craft 
still  more  curious  than  the  floating  Confederate  battering-ram.  It 
was  the  Monitor,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Worden,  constructed  at  New 
York  from  designs  of  John  Ericsson.  Its  sides  rose  but  eighteen 
inches  above  the  water,  and  were  almost  impossible  to  hit:  from  the 
center  rose  a  circular  turret  nine  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, revolving  at  w^ill,  and  presenting  only  two  guns,  but  they  were 
heavy  ones.  The  Merrimac  was  fairly  beaten  at  her  own  tactics. 
Firing  on  the  Monitor  had  no  effect,  the  deepest  indentation  made  on 
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her  at  close  range  being 
about  four  inches.  But  the 
iMerrimac  experienced  dif- 
ferent results,  and  her  ram, 
instead  of  disabling  the  little 
Monitor,  got  wrenched  in  the 
encounter,  starting  her  tim- 
bers and  springing  a  bad 
leak.  Her  smokestack  and 
steamplpe  had  been  pene- 
trated by  shot,  and  her  an- 
chor and  flagstaff  shot  away. 
All  this  was  done  at  leisure 
by  the  gunners  within  the 
Monitor's  turret,  which  had 
received  one  indentation  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half; 
while  she  had  no  superflu- 
ous searing  to  be  shot  awav. 
The  Merrimae  therefore  was 
fain  to  retire  and  postpone 
the  destruction  of  more  C. 
S.  ships  until  such  time  as 
there  wei-e  no  Monitors 
about,  As  is  well  known, 
the  construction  of  this  ves- 
sel in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  by  the  genius  of  one 
of  her  citizens,  and  the  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  of  others, 
not  only  saved  our  fleet  in 
the  Virginia  watere.  bnt 
revolutionized  naval  war- 
fare. And  no  sooner  was  it 
known  what  havoc  the  Mer- 
rimae had  made  among  the 
U.  S.  shipping  than  another 
citizen  of  Kew  York,  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  present- 
ed one  of  his  largest  and 
strongest  steamers  of  the 
Panama  and  Pacific  service, 
the  Vanderbilt,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, fitting  her  com- 
pletely for  defense  against 
the  new  destroyer. 
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Ever  since  Florence  Nightingale,  in  the  wake  of  war  follows  com- 
passion, and  man!s  worst  work  of  destruction  and  mutilation  and 
death  gives  tlie  oppoilunity  for  woman's  best  ministrations  of  mercy 
and  tenderness.  The  women  of  New  York  were  not  behind  in  this 
labor  of  love.  Let  a  woman  tell  the  story.  "  On  the  25th  of  April 
(1861)  a  number  of  ladies  met  at  a  private  house  and  formed  the  plan 
of  a  Central  Kelief  Association.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  women  of  New  York  at  Cooper  Institute  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  to  concert  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  largest  gathering  of  women  ever  seen  in  the  city  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal."  These  patriotic  women  were  addressed  by 
eminent  speakers,  among  them  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin  and 
the  Kev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Bryant's  pastor.  Out  of  this  meeting 
grew  a  permanent  organization,  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Sick 
and  Wounded  in  the  Army.  At  Mr.  Bellows's  advice  a  committee 
went  to  Washington  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  determine  how  the  women  of  the  country  could  best  supplement 
the  labors  of  the  medical  department  of  the  anny, — the  committee 
comprising  women  of  the  Association  for  the  Eelief  of  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  of  the  Army,  members  of  the  Board  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  the  New  York  hospitals,  and  of  the  New  York  Medical  As- 
sociation for  furnishing  hospital  supplies  for  the  army.  The  result 
of  this  conference  was  the  organization  of  the  "  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission."  Soon  all  over  the  city,  "  thousands  of  women  and 
even  children,  devoted  themselves  to  scraping  lint,  knitting  socks, 
making  garments,  and  preparing  delicacies  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
whom  they  saw  in  perspective;  and  scores  of  the  most  tenderly  reared 
and  delicate  young  ladies  volunteered  their  services  as  hospital 
nurses,  and  went  into  training  under  the  directions  of  the  city  phy- 
sicians." It  was  characteristic  of  the  women  that  they  saw  to  it  that 
the  requisite  amount  of  funds  for  their  work  should  be  acquired,  and 
they  resorted  to  the  device  of  fairs  held  in  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
Northern  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864.  These  were  held 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  women  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission.  The  one  in  New  York  was  called  the  Metro- 
politan Fair.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  morning  of  April  5, 
1864.  On  the  previous  evening  the  main  building  in  Fourteenth 
Street  near  Sixth  Avenue  was  opened  with  exercises  comprising  a 
hymn  written  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  an  oration- by 
Joseph  H.  Choate;  while  in  the  afternoon  there  had  been  a  parade  of 
troops,  regular,  militia,  and  volunteer,  in  its  honor.  Another  build- 
ing, on  Seventeenth  Street  and  Union  Square  was  also  utilized  for  the 
exhibit  and  sale  of  articles.  The  fair  lasted  three  weeks.  It  brought 
a  sum  immensely  in  advance  of  those  realized  in  other  cities;  for  while 
Chicago's  fair  brought  $60,000;  Boston's  $140,000;  and  Cincinnati's 
$250,000;  New  York's  yielded  $1,100,000.    Her  close  neighbor,  and 
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present  borough,  Brooklyn,  also  surpassed  the  other  cities,  rai^g 
1500,000.  The  building  on  Seventeenth  Street  contained  a  Dutch 
kitchen,  furnished  in  Colonial  style  by  genuine  relics  of  the  days  of 
New  Amsterdam,  loaned  by  descendants  of  Director  Stuyvesant,  A 
special  and  somewhat  kindred  feature  of  the  division  of  the  fair  in  the 
Fourteenth  Street  building  was  a  Sunny  Side  pavilion,  containing  a 
choice  collection  of  Washington  Irving  mementoes.  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Kirkland  was  a  leading  spirit  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  by  her  as- 
siduous labors  so  overtaxed  her  strength  that  she  died  shortly  after- 
ward, a  victim  to  her  patriotic  zeal.  By  the  side  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  rose  up  other  organizations  seeking  the  relief 
or  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  Such  was  the  "  Loyal  Publication  Society 
of  New  York."  At  least  eighty-eight  pamphlets  and  books  issued 
from  this  society  for  distribution  among  the  men  in  the  field.  The 
United  States  Christian  Commission  was  also  initiated  in  New  York, 
under  the  aiispirrs  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
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land,  here  assembled  in  convention,  November  16,  1861;  seeking  not 
only  the  physical  comfort  but  also  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  sol- 
diers. And  in  1804  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  the  United 
States  Union  Commission,  intended  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of 
refugees  from  the  South.  A  Soldiei-s'  Rest  was  instituted  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Union  League  Club,  on  Fourth  Avenue  near  the 
Ilarlem  Railroad  Depot,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh 
streets  (now  occupied  by  Madison  Square  Garden).  Here  soldiers 
arriving  or  leaving  the  city  could  find  a  temporary  home  during  their 
stay. 

The  guns  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  among  other  fine  things  they  did  for 
tlie  North,  sounded  the  knell  of  slavery.  The  logical  effect  of  secession, 
as  an  act  of  legislation,  might  have  been  only  separation.  But  the  act 
of  war  begun  by  the  South  unified  the  North  in  the  purpose  to  resist, 
and  the  logical   effect  of  war  was   abolition.      It   became    a    war 
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measure,  a  strategic  move  on  the  enemy's  works.  The  question  of 
secession  and  its  right  or  righteousness  being  out  of  the  way, — be- 
yond all  dispute  accepted  at  the  North  as  being  wrong  on  the  basis  of 
war, — there  rose  only  one  other  question  on  the  horizon,  on  which  all 
men  at  the  North  were  united  except  when  that  of  secession  came  in 
to  obscure  or  complicate  it.  Upon  the  removal  of  slavery  from  the 
Union,  should  that  Union  ever  be  restored, — upon  this  the  men  who 
fought  and  bled  and  showered  treasure,  the  women  who  suffered  the 
anguish  of  bereavement  day  by  day,  so  that  the  Union  might  be  re- 
stored and  preserved, — all  insisted  with  a  holy  earnestness.  This 
Lincoln  saw,  but  would  not  act  a  moment  before  he  had  seen  it,  for  he 
would  move  only  just  so  far  as  he  had  the  people  with  him.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863,  he  issued  the  proclamation  of  Emancipation.  It  had  to 
be  a  war  measure.  It  was  an  act  not  ?/« -Constitutional,  but  extra- 
Constitutional,  for  which  that  document  had  made  no  provision,  giv- 
inj^  no  right,  withholding  no  right.  It  was  indeed  **  justified  by  the 
C\)nstitution,''  but  only  **  upon  military  necessity."  That  military 
necessity  the  guns  at  Fort  Sumter  had  kindly  provided.  And  this^ 
proclamation, — the  most  important  American  State  paper  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  giving  at  last  unreserved  effect  to  the 
words  of  the  Declaration,  and  taking  the  ring  of  mockery  out  of  it 
which  both  cvnics  and  earnest  friends  of  libeitv  had  alwavs  been 
hearing, — this  proclamation  had  results  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  strategic  movement  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  It  unified  all  parties  at  home,  and  simplified  the  issue  that 
was  joined.  And  in  it  lay  the  only  hope  of  preventing  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  Motley,  now  United  States 
Minister  to  Austria,  a  close  and  penetrating  observer,  wrote:  "  Our 
great  danger  comes  from  foreign  interference.  What  will  prevent 
that?  Our  utterly  defeating  the  Confederates  in  some  great  and  con- 
clusive battle,  or  our  possession  of  the  cotton  ports  and  opening  them 
to  European  trade,  or  a  most  unequivocal  policy  of  slave  emancipa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  last  measure  is  to  my  mind  the  most  important." 
When,  therefore,  Lincoln  had  issued  his  proclamation  the  enemies  of 
the  North  abroad  were  nonplussed.  Agents  of  the  Confederacy  had 
industriously  spread  the  impression  at  European  capitals  that  the 
North  was  as  much  in  favor  of  slavery  as  the  South.  The  question  of 
Union,  or  no  Union,  Confederation  or  Federation,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  interest  foreigners,  or  to  appeal  to  their  sympathies  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  in  slavery  or  no  slavery  lay  a  principle  of  universal 
interest,  which  was  certain  to  enlist  the  people  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  on  the  side  of  anti-slavery.  Thus  Motley  was  soon  en- 
abled to  write  with  a  sense  of  great  relief:  "  The  President's  procla- 
mation was  just  in  time.  Had  it  been  delayed  it  is  possible  England 
would  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  France,  and  that  invitation  was. 
in  reality  to  recognize  the  slaveholders'  confederacy,  and  to  make  with 
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it  an  alliance  ofifensive  and  defensive.  .  .  .  Nothing  has  saved  us 
from  this  disaster  thus  far  except  the  anti-slavery  feeling  in  England, 
which  throughout  the  country,  although  not  so  much  in  high  places, 
is  the  predominant  popular  instinct  in  England  which  no  statesman 
dares  confront."  The  proclamation  also  came  in  time  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  loyal  men  in  New  York  City.  The  progress  of  the  war, 
with  frequent  advantages  on  the  part  of  the  South,  had  served  to  dis^ 
sipate  that  skin-deep  loyalty  of  April,  1861,  which  had  covered  up  the 
ridiculous  outburst  of  disloyalty  in  January  on  the  part  of  the  city  of- 
ficials. Since  success  did  not  uniformly  attend  the  Union  armies,  the 
righteousness  of  the  Union  cause  did  not  seem  so  clear  to  Mayor 
Wood  and  his  party.  In  June,  1862,  a  mass  meeting  had  been  held 
in  New  York  attended  by  delegates  from  all  over  the  State,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  strongly  criticising  the  President  and  his 
administration,  and  demanding  the  proposition  of  compromises  to 
secure  the  return  of  peace.  In  the  election  for  Governor  the  party 
cherishing  such  notions  was  victorious  at  the  polls,  and  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  was  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  war,  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  State.  All  this  boded  trouble,  and  a  few  months  brought 
it  around.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  state  of  things,  perhaps  nothing 
could  have  been  so  useful  and  helpful  to  the  right  cause  as  the  direct 
challenge  of  men  of  all  parties  upon  the  matter  of  slavery.  It  defined 
the  rock  upon  which  the  country  had  been  driven  to  its  destruction, 
and  none  but  the  actual  enemies  of  the  Republic  could  refuse  to  lend 
a  hand  in  ridding  the  country  of  that  fatal  obstruction.  It  braced  the 
friends  of  the  Government  to  new  efforts  for  rousing  the  citizens  to 
patriotic  sentiment  and  actions.  War  meetings  wei'e  held,  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  the  administration  were  formed;  the  Pi-esident,  by 
an  almost  divine  instinct,  had  done  the  thing  which  the  popular  heart 
and  conscience  wanted  done,  and  the  great  popular  heart  of  New 
York  was  not  out  of  unison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Poli- 
ticians and  partisans  might  confuse  with  their  coarse  clamor,  but 
they  could  not  silence  the  conscience  of  a  whole  community,  and  the 
response  of  the  popular  conscience  to  the  righteousness  of  Emanci- 
pation put  to  fiight  the  sophistries  and  seductions  of  the  aliens. 
Hence  there  was  a  re-establishment  of  confidence,  and  a  confirming 
of  the  people's  purpose  to  maintain  the  confiict  till  the  simple  issue 
now  raised  before  them  was  forever  settled.  And  one  of  the  results 
was  the  organization  of  the  Union  League  Club,  founded  on  "  the 
broad  basis  of  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  country, 
and  unswerving  support  of  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion." It  counted  among  its  members  every  loyal  citizen  of  any 
note  in  the  town.  As  one  enthusiastic  chronicler  observes:  "The 
history  of  the  Union  T^eague  Club  is  the  history  of  New  York  patriot- 
ism." 

We  are  hastening  on  now  to  an  episode  in  our  city's  history,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  year  of  the  Proclamation  (lfeG3),  which  we  shrink  from  re- 
counting, yet  which  inevitably  comes  across  the  progress  of  our 
narrative.  We  may  put  off  the  agony  by  stopping  to  note  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous details.  A  gratifying  incident  took  place  soon  after  the 
memorable  first  of  January,  1863.  One  of  the  most  active  spirits  in 
the  support  of  the  Administration  was  Thurlow  Weed.  He  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Albany  Journal,  and  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  pro- 
voked the  libel  suits  of  the  novelist  Cooper.  He  was  now  a  resident 
of  New  York  City,  and  his  name  appears  prominently  in  all  the  move- 
ments originating  there  in  aid  of  the  war.  On  February  18, 1863,  the 
President  summoned  Mr.  Weed  to  Washington  on  urgent  business, 
not  explained  in  the  telegram  that  was  sent  to  him.  At  the  inter- 
view Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  that  money  was  needed  immediately 
for  some  important  purpose,  but  that  there  was  no  appropria- 
tion from  which  it  could  be  legitimately  drawn.  "  How  much  is  re- 
quired? "  asked  Mr.  Weed.  "  Fifteen  thousand  dollars,"  was  the 
reply.  "  If  you  must  have  it,  give  me  two  lines  to  that  effect,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Weed.  The  President  turned  and  wrote:  "  Mr.  Weed,  the 
matters  I  spoke  to  you  about  are  important.  I  hope  you  will  not 
neglect  them.  Truly  yours,  A.  Lincoln."  Thurlow  Weed,  armed  with 
this  laconic  missive,  took  the  next  train  for  New  York,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  he  had  obtained  from  eleven  individuals  and  four 
firms,  one  thousand  dollars  each. 

Another  gratifying  circumstance  is  that  three  citizens  of  New  York 
(including  Brooklyn)  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  serving  the  coun- 
try's cause  abroad.  The  President  was  fully  aware  of  the  desperate 
efforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Southern 
States  to  put  their  case  as  favorably  as  possible  before  the  courts  of 
Europe,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  defense  of  slavery  to  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. There  was  unfortunately  too  much  of  an  inclination  among 
English  and  French  statesmen  to  aid  the  South,  if  only  to  break  up 
the  hated  Union.  Therefore  Mr.  Lincoln  requested  certain  men  of 
note  and  influence  to  present  our  cause  abroad,  emphasizing  that  the 
real  issue  at  bottom  was  the  preservation  or  abolition  of  slavery,  a 
system  no  government  of  Europe  dared  to  uphold  or  foster  in  the 
slightest  degree.  One  of  these  men  was  Archbishop  John  Hughes,  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  New  York.  Another  was  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  Ohio;  a  third  was  General  Scott,  who  was 
now  a  private  citizen  of  the  metropolis,  traveling  in  Europe.  In  No- 
vember 1861,  General  Scott  had  resigned  his  commission,  the  weight 
of  years  fully  justifying  the  step.  He  had  at  once  come  back  to  New 
York,  and  here  a  delegation  from  the  Union  Defense  Committee  called 
on  him  at  the  Brevoort  House,  on  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  Eighth 
Street,  to  present  him  with  an  address.  Ex-Governor  Hamilton  Fish 
led  the  delegation,  and  Judge  Edw^ards  Pierrepont  as  spokesman 
gracefully  alluded  to  his  retirement  in   the  words:   "It  will   be 
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the  crowning  glory  of  your  honored  life  that  .  .  .  you  had  the 
wisdom  from  on  high  to  retire  at 
the  fitting  hour,  and  thus  to  make 
the  glories  of  yonr  setting  sun  in- 
effably more  bright  for  the  radiant 
luster  which  they  shed  upon  the 
young  and  dawning  hope  of  your  be- 
loved land."  In  18C2  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  remained  there  for  some 
years.  He  was  eminently  fitted  to 
do  the  tactful,  delicate  work  non- 
asked  of  him  by  the  President.  For 
many  years  previous  to  the  war, 
"^g     j^j  1  /-  during     Indian     troubles,    or     in 

\  f,     ""  ^^■^.  /  the  Nullification  muddle  in  South 

Carolina,  "  whereyer  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  war  and  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  peace, 
all  thoughts  turned  instinctively 
to  Scott  as  a  fit  instrument  of  an  amicable  settlement,  and  his 
success  always  justified  the  choice."  His  main  faults  (perhaps 
leaning  to  virtue's  side)  were  an  inclination  to  pei-sonal  vanity 
and  a  somewhat  pompous  cei-emoniousness  of  manner,  much  em- 
phasized by  his  portly  and  massive  form.  This  made  his  posi- 
tion at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  somewhat  extravagant;  but  for 
tlie  present  purpose  he  was  calculated  to  be  of  infinite  service  to 
his  country.  And  there  was  another,  whose  work  in  England  partook 
of  the  sublime  and  the  heroic.  In  1863  Henry  Ward  Beecher  deliv- 
ered five  great  speeches  in  as  many  cities  of  Great  Britain,  Manches- 
ter, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  London,  He  was  hissed,  in- 
terrupted, insulted,  but  his  imperturbable  good  humor,  readiness  of 
wit,  matchless  moral  courage,  power  of  argument,  and  eloquence  of 
speech,  carried  everything  before  him,  enabling  him  to  place  before 
the  English  public  a  fair  view  of  the  situation  in  America,  which, 
rightly  presented,  was  such  as  to  insure  the  heartiest  sympathy  and 
support  for  the  North.  These  speeches,  it  has  been  said,  did  more  for 
the  Union  cause  in  Great  Britain  than  all  that  had  before  been  said 
or  written.  Perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  in  England  of 
Bishops  Hughes  and  Mcllvaine  and  General  Scott,  at  the  time  of  the 
Trent  affair,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  avert  the  war  between 
England  and  the  Northern  States  which  then  seemed  so  ioevitable: 
it  was  hard  enough  to  do  so  as  it  was. 

New  York,  in  its  earlier  history,  stands  preeminent  among  the  cities 
of  the  country  for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  her  riots,  Chicago, 
and  other  Western  cities,  may  have  borne  away  the  palm  from  her  in 
this  respect  lately.  But  up  to  the  year  1863 — with  the  Doctor's  Mob  of 
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1788,  the  riots  of  1834, 1835,  1837, 1849,  and  the  "  Dead  Rabbits  "  ex- 
ploits of  1857,  not  to  mention  Mayor  Wood's  performances  with  his 
*^  own  "  police  in  the  same  year,  all  garnishing  the  record — New  York 
is  not  easily  excelled.  In  1863  she  added  to  that  record  the  worst, 
bloodiest,  most  destructive  and  brutal  riot  of  all.  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Draft  Kiots."  Call  after  call  for  volunteer  troops  had  been 
necessary,  but  those  who  do  not  go  forward  at  the  first  or  second  call 
of  that  kind  are  still  more  deaf  to  subsequent  ones.  Again,  it  had  be- 
come easily  noticeable  that  men  raised  in  this  volunteer  fashion  were 
not  soon  made  into  eflficient  troops.  Their  oflScers  were  elected  by 
themselves,  and  therefore  deferred  to  their  subordinates  rather  than 
commanded  them.  These  officers,  too,  were  inexperienced,  popular 
choice  elevating  them  for  popular  points  and  bonhommie  rather  than 
for  military  qualities  or  experience.  It  was  often  a  year  or  more  before 
such  troops  could  take  the  field,  and  a  whole  yeai^s  wages  were 
wasted.  Many  men  of  influence  accordingly  urged  the  President  to 
raise  troops  by  the  European  method  of  conscription:  that  is,  requir- 
ing all  male  citizens  between  defined  ages  to  come  forward  to  certain 
places  thereto  appointed,  and  di*aw  lots,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
lots  quitting  of  the  obligation  to  serve,  but  those  calling  for  enlist- 
ment to  be  enforced  or  to  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  a  substitute. 
There  were  a  good  many  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the  country 
who  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  army,  but  were  willing  to  pay  others  for 
doing  so,  and  they  wanted  a  uniform  regulation  compelling  those 
neither  willing  to  go  nor  to  pay  to  contribute  equally  with  them- 
selves. In  December,  1862,  the  complaint  was  general  that  the  eager- 
ness to  go  to  the  front  had  vanished,  and  by  the  summer  of  1863  the 
men  who  had  enlisted  for  two  years  would  be  returning  home.  The 
sentiment  about  conscription  being  such  as  it  was,  and  being  known 
to  the  President,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  put  that  system  of  rais- 
ing an  army  into  operation.  Accordingly  on  March  3,  1863,  Congress 
passed  the  "  Enrollment  and  Conscription  Act."  By  this  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  recruit  the  army,  when  a  deficiency  threat- 
ened, by  ordering  a  drawing  of  lots  by  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five.  The  men  drafted  were  allowed  to  pay  $300  for 
a  substitute  if  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  front  themselves. 

The  draft  needed  to  be  applied  to  New  York  State  and  city  sooner 
than  anywhere  else.  The  conditions  of  1861  no  longer  prevailed,  there 
being  a  deficiency  of  her  men  in  the  field,  instead  of  more  than  her 
quota,  as  at  first.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  it  was  reported  to  the 
department  that  since  July,  1862,  New  York  State  was  short  28,517 
men  in  volunteers,  of  which  18,523  was  to  be  charged  to  New  York 
City.  But  for  this  very  reason  conscription  was  least  likely  to  be  wel- 
-comed  here.  The  revulsion  in  sentiment  had  carried  an  anti-war  Gov- 
-ernor,  Horatio  Seymour,  into  office.  He  could  not  but  obey  an  order 
to  institute  the  draft,  but  his  reflections  upon  it  were  such  as  to  in- 
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flame  the  worst  prejudices.  He  claimed  that  the  report  of  his  State's 
deficiency  in  volunteers  was  not  correct;  and  boldly  intimated  that 
undue  quotas  were  saddled  upon  districts  known  to  be  prevalently 
Democratic.  Although  the  act  of  March  3  had  called  for  an  immediate 
enrollment  in  such  States  as  were  deficient  in  their  contingent  of 
troops,  the  examination  of  documents  to  refute  these  claims  of  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  delayed  the  draft  in  New  York  until  July.  When  the 
operation  of  the  draft  could  no  longer  be  averted,  there  were  those 
who  did  not  scruple  to  excite  those  dangerous  elements  of  the  New 
York  populace  which  had  so  often  made  her  streets  fields  of  sanguin- 
arj'  battle.  Since  early  in  1863  there  had  been  at  work  in  the  city 
an  organization  calling  itself  by  the  innocent  title  of  "  The  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge."  It  disseminated  books,  pam- 
phlets, papers,  advocating  disloyalty  of  the  rankest  kind.  It  was  to 
counteract  this  that  the  "  Loyal  Publication  Society ''  was  formed. 
One  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  too,  scrupled  not  to  act  as  the  organ 
and  mouthpiece  of  such  hostility  to  the  Administration  as  had  taken 
shape  in  the  mass  meeting  of  June,  1862,  already  mentioned;  and 
which  had  carried  the  election  of  Seymour  in  the  autumn.  The  Daily 
News  unbhishingly  charged  that  "  the  evident  design  of  those  who 
have  the  Conscription  Act  in  hand  in  this  State  is  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  Democratic  votes.'-  This  would  be  enough  to  arouse  prejudice; 
it  was  only  a  shade  less  respectable,  how^ever,  than  the  Govemor^s 
intimation  of  a  similar  character,  that  Democratic  districts  w^ere  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  amount  of  the  quota  of  men  required.  But 
a  still  more  inflammatory  statement  was  this:  "  One  out  of  about  two 
and  a  half  of  our  citizens  are  destined  to  be  brought  over  into  Messrs. 
Lincoln  and  Company's  charnel  house."  The  secret  emissaries  of  the 
South,  always  present,  saw  their  opportunity  in  the  hatred  of  the 
draft  thus  systematically  fomented,  and  did  not  allow^  these  incite- 
ments to  resistance  to  lose  any  of  their  force.  There  were  murmur- 
ings  of  the  coming  storm,  but  efforts  to  avert  it  were  frustrated  by 
those  high  in  power.  Mr.  George  Opdyke,  a  Republican,  was  Mayor, 
and  he  foresaw  that  there  would  be  trouble  when  the  drafts  should 
begin.  He  remonstrated  with  Governor  Seymour  against  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  militia  from  the  citv,  but  the  Governor  blandlv  re- 
plied  that  he  had  to  obey  superior  orders,  and  that  the  city  would  be 
safe  enough  under  the  protection  of  its  own  police  force.  The  draft 
was  appointed  for  July  11, 1863.  The  enrolling  oflices  were  located  at 
two  points:  Third  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street;  and  No.  1190 
Broadway,  near  Twenty-eighth  Street.  Ere  the  day  arrived  the  news 
of  the  simultaneous  victories  at  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg,  on  Julv 
4,  instead  of  discouraging  the  disaffected  element,  only  served  to  in- 
flame it  to  a  fiercer  hatred  of  the  war  and  its  cause, — the  emancipation 
of  the  negro.  July  11  finally  came;  it  fell  on  a  Saturday.  Colonel 
Kobert  Nugent,  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  an  Irishman  and  a 
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Democrat,  qualified  in  every  respect  to  carry  out  the  measure  in  the 
least  offensive  manner,  had  been  appointed  Provost-Marshal.  He 
took  charge  of  the  office  in  Broadway  with  Deputy-Provost-Marshal 
Manniere  to  assist  him;  while  Deputy  Vanderpoel  was  installed  at  the 
enrolling  place  on  Third  Avenue.  Everything  went  quietly  on  this 
Saturday;  although  large  crowds  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  of- 
fices, there  was  a  manifestation  of  good  humor  rather  than  anger. 
The  drafting  wheel  was  set  in  motion,  resembling  those  employed  in 
lotteries  for  the  drawing  of  numbers.  It  was  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest, by  those  who  could  get  near  enough,  as  a  curious  novelty.  Sun- 
day intervened,  and  now  the  schemers  who  intended  mischief  put  in 
their  fine  work. 

On  Monday,  July  13,  the  drafting  was  resumed  at  the  two  enrolling 
offices.  The  Sunday  papers  (for  these  had  started  upon  their  career) 
informed  the  people  of  the  numbers  who  had  been  drafted  on  the  day 
before.  The  groggeries  in  the  Five  Points  and  along  the  water  front 
were  filled  with  their  usual  occupants,  and  the  liquor  and  the  news 
together,  with  a  judicious  word  thrown  in  by  those  who  wished  to 
make  trouble,  perhaps  after  all  to  detach  New  York  from  the  North, — 
all  cpntributed  to  make  the  populace  ripe  for  action  on  Monday. 
Sixty  policemen  were  placed  at  each  drafting  place,  and  until  ten 
o'clock  there  was  no  trouble.  At  that  hour  Superintendent  of  Police 
Kennedy  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  citizen's  clothes,  was  recog- 
nized by  a  mob  at  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  contain- 
ing many  criminals  who  had  too  good  cause  to  know  him.  He  was 
beaten  into  insensibility  and  left  to  drown  in  a  puddle  of  water,  when 
rescued  by  a  friend.  Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  roughs  had  been  going  up 
Third  Avenue  from  Cooper  Institute,  to  Forty-sixth  Street  entering 
every  shop,  and  persuading  or  forcing  employees  to  quit  work  and  join 
the  raid  upon  the  enrolling  offices.  Before  they  reached  Forty-sixth 
Street,  the  avenue  was  black  with  people  following  in  their  train. 
The  mob  who  had  just  dealt  with  Kennedy,  excited  by  the  deed  of 
blood,  were  now  ready  for  any  outrages.  Joining  the  crowds  on  Third 
Avenue,  the  assault  on  the  office  began.  A  pistol  shot  was  heard. 
This  was  the  signal  for  attack.  A  volley  of  paving  stones  was  fired 
into  the  office,  knocking  down  the  officials,  upsetting  inkstands, 
smashing  chairs  and  tables.  Thereupon  the  crowd  surged  in,  destroy- 
ing the  drafting  machine,  and  wrecking  everything  in  the  room.  The 
house  was  then  set  on  fire.  Deputy-Provost  Vanderpoel  had  been  hit 
with  a  stone,  and  was  carried  out  for  dead.  The  whole  block  from 
Forty-fifth  to  Forty-sixth  Street  was  soon  in  flames.  When  the  fire 
department  hurried  to  the  spot  the  rioters  cut  the  hose  and  forced  the 
men  away  from  the  hydrants.  The  mob  now  entered  upon  a  carnival 
of  violence,  firing  and  robbing  houses,  looting  stores,  defying  the  po- 
lice, whose  numbers  were  too  small  to  control  them.  Superintendent 
Kennedy  being  disabled  the  command  of  the  police  fell  to  President 
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Acton  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  He  established  himself  at  the 
headquarters  in  Mulberry  Street,  put  himself  in  telegraphic  commnni* 
-cation  with  all  the  police  stations  in  the  city,  and  ordered  out  all  the 
reserves  to  report  for  instant  service  at  their  stations.  He  soon 
leai^ned  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  riotei*s  wei-e  marching  down 
Broadway  intending  to  destroy  Police  Headquarters.  Mr.  Acton  gave 
the  command  of  the  two  hundred  policemen  stationed  at  the  building 
to  Sergeant  Daniel  Carpenter,  a  man  of  approved  courage  and  skill 
Carpenter  resolved  to  meet  the  foe  before  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. His  plan  of  attack  was  simple  and  effective.  He  marched  his 
men  into  Bleecker  Street  and  so  to  Broadway,  and  while  awaiting  the 
onset  of  the  mob  with  most  of  his  men  there  he  sent  two  detachments 
up  the  two  parallel  streets  east  and  west  of  Broadway,  to  compass  the 
block  and  fall  upon  the  rioters  on  their  flanks  or  rear.  As  he  led  his 
men  to  the  fray  he  called  out:  "Hit  for  their  heads,  men;  hit  quick  and 
hard.  We  don't  want  any  prisoners."  The  few  disciplined  men  thus 
brought  advantageously  to  bear  upon  the  unorganized  mob  soon  car- 
ried the  day.  Broadway  was  cleared  of  rioters,  except  those  who  lay 
upon  the  i^avement  with  cracked  skulls.  A  few  trophies  were  carried 
back  to  headquarters,  among  them  banners  rudely  inscribed  with: 
^*  Down  with  Lincoln,"  "  No  Draft."  Nevertheless  it  would  not  do  to 
risk  defending  the  city  against  the  increasing  lawlessness  with  a  mere 
handful  of  police  however  efficient.  Before  night  Mayor  Opdyke  had 
telegraphed  in  all  directions  for  military  aid.  General  Wool,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  East,  ordered  Col.  Brown,  of  the  Fifth 
U.  S.  Artillery,  to  report  with  the  men  under  his  command  garrisoning 
the  harbor  forts  to  General  Sandford  of  the  National  Guard.  After 
some  little  friction  the  former  yielded  to  Sandford's  supremacy,  and 
established  himself  at  Police  Headquarters  to  facilitate  co-operation 
with  President  Acton.  The  Mayor  also  telegraphed  to  Governor  Sey- 
mour asking  him  to  order  out  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  counties; 
and  to  the  Governors  of  neighboring  States  for  all  the  troops  thev 
could  send. 

While  the  police  had  been  dealing  with  the  mob  on  Broadway,  a 
futile  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  the  rioting  on  Third  Avenue. 
An  Invalid  Coi*ps  of  fifty  men,  under  Lieutenant  Keed,  had  been  sent 
up  on  a  horsecar  to  Forty-sixth  Street.  The  mob  learned  of  their  ap- 
proach, tore  up  the  track  and  barricaded  the  avenue,  so  that  the  party 
got  no  further  than  Forty -third  Street.  Here  the  men  left  the  car. 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  reason  with  the  crowd,  the  fatal  mistake 
was  made  by  Lieut.  Reed  of  ordering  fire  with  blank  cartridges.  The 
mob  hurled  themselves  upon  the  handful  of  men  with  derisive  shouts, 
and  wrenching  the  muskets  from  their  hands,  beat  them  with  their 
own  weapons  so  that  many  were  killed  and  every  one  severely 
wounded. 

Matters  had  not  gone  much  better  at  the  enrolling  place  on  Broad- 
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way.  A  part  of  the  mob  marched  from  Third  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth 
Street  down  Fifth  Avenue.  On  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  from 
Judge  White's  residence,  a  United  States  flag  was  displayed.  They 
ordered  it  taken  down,  and  not  being  obeyed,  stoned  the  house  and 
were  only  kept  from  sacking  it  because  of  their  hurry  to  get  to  the 
drafting  office.  This  they  raided  like  the  other  and  set  it  on  fire,  so 
that  here  too  the  whole  block,  from  Twenty-eighth  to  Twenty-ninth 
Street  was  soon  in  fiames.  The  stores  here  were  stocked  with  jewelry, 
costly  articles  of  furniture,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  many  low 
ruffians  and  hags  were  seen  adorning  themselves  with  the  finest  gar- 
ments and  carrying  off  handsome  furniture  to  their  squalid  hovels. 
Parties  of  rioters,  who  seemed  to  be  innumerable,  also  proceeded  to 
attack  the  various  arsenals.  The  one  in  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  was  defended  by  General  Sandford  himself  and  the  few 
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militiamen  still  available.  He  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  mob  when- 
ever it  sought  to  collect  in  the  vicinity.  The  arsenal  in  Central  Park 
was  occupied  by  the  Tenth  New  York  Regiment  of  Volunteers. 

The  next  day,  July  14th,  the  mob  resumed  its  work  of  firing  and 
looting  houses.  It  seemed  to  be  under  the  direction  of  able  leaders, 
who  planned  out  the  mischief  to  be  done.  The  fury  of  the  rioters  on 
this  day  began  to  direct  itself  against  the  colored  people.  Their  quar- 
ters were  visited  and  their  miserable  hovels  burned  over  their  heads, 
the  poor  creatures  being  stoned  or  thrust  into  the  flames  as  they 
sought  to  escape.  Negroes  were  chased  wherever  seen,  and  hung  on 
the  nearest  lampposts:  if  any  were  seen  escaping  to  roofs  of  houses, 
the  house  was  set  on  fire  and  the  alternative  left  to  them  of  perishing 
in  the  flames  or  of  being  murdered  by  their  perseGutors  in  the  street. 
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But  the  most  dastardly  thing  perpetrated  by  the  mob, — showing  that 
men  thus  banded  together  for  lawless  violence  abdicate  all  sense  of 
humanity  and  become  mere  wild  beasts,  mad  with  the  scent  of  blood, 
— was  the  attack  upon  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
between  Forty -third  and  Forty-fourth  Streets.  By  the  heroism  and 
coolness  of  the  attendants  the  two  hundred  young  inmates  were  for- 
tunately conducted  to  a  place  of  safety  by  a  rear  door  as  the  raging 
fiends  broke  in  the  front  door.  The  torch  was  applied  in  twenty 
places  at  once,  and  the  building  burned  to  the  ground.  From  day  to 
day  the  mob  became  bolder  in  their  depredations.  They  went  com- 
paratively unresisted  over  the  entire  island.  Downtow  n  they  wrecked 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Tribune  Building,  and  might  have  utterly 
destroyed  it,  having  already  started  a  fire,  when  the  police  succeeded 
in  driving  them  ofl'.  In  Harlem,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  downtown  residence 
district,  one  house  after  another  was  robbed  and  fired.  The  citizens 
were  panic-striken.  It  was  rumored  that  the  mob  had  seized  the  gas- 
works and  the  reservoirs,  and  were  prepared  to  bring  utter  ruin  upon 
the  city. 

But  now  the  troops  began  to  arrive  and  some  effective  checks  were 
administered.  Whenever  they  fired  with  blank  cartridges,  or  over 
the  heads  of  the  people,  no  good  results  followed,  but  point  blank  fir- 
ing and  the  fall  of  several  of  the  mob  usually  had  a  sobering  ef- 
fect. The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  all  the  New  York  regiments  to 
repair  to  New  York,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  Tenth  and 
Fifty-sixth  had  arrived.  Soon  after  came  the  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Seventy-fourth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second,  and  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Michigan.  They  had  come  none  too  soon,  for  destruction  raged 
up  to  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  We  mention  only  one  more  inci- 
dent to  illustrate  the  fierce  inhuman  vindictiveness  of  the  mob,  which 
makes  it  so  much  more  perilous  to  encounter  than  a  regular  army  in 
the  field.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  a  report  came  to  Police  Head- 
quarters that  a  large  mob  were  making  ready  to  plunder  the  houses 
on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  on  Murray  Hill.  Sergeant  Carpenter  with 
three  hundred  men  was  dispatched  to  the  spot.  He  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing them  off  toward  the  east.  At  Second  Avenue  and  Thirty-second 
Street  they  seemed  to  be  getting  ready  to  rally  again,  when  Colonel 
O'Brien,  of  the  Eleventh  Volunteers,  with  a  party  of  soldiers  and  two 
field-pieces,  proceeded  to  attack  them.  In  response  to  a  volley  of 
paving  stones,  Col.  O'Brien  leveled  the  pieces  and  fired  unhesitatingly 
into  the  crowd,  killing  several  and  dispersing  the  mob  effectually.  A 
little  later  Col.  O'Brien  was  imprudent  enough  to  go  into  the  neighbor- 
hood again  unattended.  While  he  was  in  a  drug  store  a  crowd  collect- 
ed on  the  sidewalk.  Instead  of  trying  to  escape  he  boldly  stepped 
out,  thinking  a  few  words  of  counsel  would  bring  them  to  reason. 
He  had  miscalculated.  There  is  no  generosity  in  a  mad  mob.  He  was 
set  upon  by  a  score  of  brutes  at  once,  felled  to  the  ground,  and 
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dragged  through  the  filth  of  the  streets  with  a  rope  for  houra.  A  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  dollars  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  per- 
petrators of  this  ghoulish  deed,  but  they  were  never  found. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  Governor,  who  had  arrived  in  the  city,  issued 
a  proclamation  commanding  the  people  to  abstain  from  violence. 
From  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  he  addressed  a  crowd  of  the  rioters, 
weakly  informing  them  that  he  had  urged  the  Government  to  suspend 
the  draft.  With  equal  pusillanimity  the  Common  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  appropriating  two  millions  and  a  half  dollars,  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head,  to  be  paid  for  substitutes  for  men  who  had  been 
drafted  and  did  not  wish  to  serve.  The  Mayor  very  properly  vetoed 
the  measure,  which  was  rightly  regarded  by  the  populace  as  a  victory 
for  them,  vindicating  the  riot  and  all  its  hon^ors  rather  than  condemn- 
ing it.  When  the  results  were  summed  up  it  was  found  that  between 
one  thousand  and  twelve  hundred  persons  had  been  killed,  with  an 
unasceilainable  number  of  wounded ;  and  that  two  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed.  On  Friday,  July  17,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Mayor  Opdyke  that  order  once  more  reigned  supreme. 
Yet  it  was  found  expedient  to  keep  the  military  under  arms.  For 
some  days  cavalry  patroled  the  sections  of  the  city  where  the  danger- 
ous elements  resided,  and  at  the  arsenals  and  armories  detachments 
of  the  militia  were  constantly  on  duty.  Yevy  few  suffered  for  the 
awful  crimes  committed;  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and 
tried,  but  w^here  so  many  acted  in  concert  not  much  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  law  against  individuals,  and  no  penalty  at  all  adequate 
was  inflicted  on  any  one.  While  the  final  restoration  of  order  was  of 
course  clue  to  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  military, 
it  speaks  well  for  the  city  officials  and  their  police  force  that  the 
worst  of  the  battle  had  been  well  sustained  by  them  almost  alone. 
General  Brown,  in  relinquishing  the  command  intrusted  to  him,  said 
in  his  report,  that,  having  been  in  constant  co-operation  with  the  Po- 
lice Department,  he  was  prepared  to  declare  that  "  never  in  civil  or 
military  life  had  he  seen  such  untiring  devotion  and  such  efficient 
service.'^ 

The  presidential  election  of  1864  was  another  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  and  full  of  threats  against  the  peace  and  safety  of 
New  York  City.  There  were  serious  expectations  of  both  fraud  and 
violence  at  the  polls.  General  Dix,  upon  reliable  information,  warned 
the  officials  that  agents  of  the  Confederacy  in  Canada  were  plotting  to 
colonize  in  the  city,  as  in  other  places,  large  companies  of  refugees,  de- 
serters, and  malcontents,  who  were  to  vote  against  Lincoln  on  election 
day;  and  prepared  even  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  subsequently  "  shoot- 
ing down  peaceable  citizens  and  plundering  private  property^';  a 
repetition  thus  of  the  work  of  1863.  Detectives  were  accordingly 
placed  upon  the  watch.  All  arrivals  in  town  were  carefully  scrutin- 
ized, and  made  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.    Kude  confirmation 
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of  these  ruuioi-s  was  not  lacking.  When  the  day  for  the  election  ap- 
proached the  Mayor  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War 
that  a  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  to  fire  the  principal  nortln'rn 
cities  on  that  day.  Not  waiting  to  learn  whether  the  Mayor  bcliweil 
him  or  not,  General  Benjamin  F.  Bntler  was  sent  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  the  city,  and  seven  thousand 
additional  soldiers  were  sent  with  liini  and  quartered  at  Foit  Ilaiii- 
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ilton  and  on  (Sovernor's  Island.  On  Election  Day  these  troops  weiv 
placed  on  sU-aiiiers  and  atiitioned  off  the  Battery  and  other  points 
along  the  Norlli  and  East  Kiver  fronts,  ready  to  act  at  a  moment's 
call.  There  was  no  oci'iisioii.  however,  to  invoke  their  aid  or  interfcr 
ence.  Bnt  a  few  weeks  later,  on  tlie  night  of  Evacuation  Pay 
(November  2Tt).   when    the  extra   troops   had  all   been    withdrawn. 
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a  number  of  fires  occurred  simultaneously  in  several  of  the  hotels 
of  the  city,  in  Barnum's  Museum,  among  some  of  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor,  and  in  a  lumber  yard  on  the  North  Kiver.  A 
party  of  eight  men,  headed  by  one  Robert  Kennedy, — who  was 
afterward  caught  and  hanged,  and  confessed  the  crime, — had  come 
into  the  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  firing  all  these  buildings, 
hoping  to  inflict  still  greater  damage  during  the  confusion  and 
panic  likely  to  arise.  The  incendiaries  had  followed  a  uniform,  con- 
certed plan.  Carrying  small  traveling  bags  containing  inflammable 
materials,  they  had  engaged  rooms  at  the  various  hotels.  On  retiring 
to  the  rooms  they  tore  up  the  bedding,  saturating  it  with  camphene 
and  turpentine.  Then  lighting  a  slow  match  they  locked  the  door  and 
went  away.  But  their  purpose  was  defeated  in  each  case  before  much 
damage  was  done,  for  as  the  tightly  closed  rooms  filled  with  smoke, 
the  flames  were  extinguished. 

The  month  of  April,  1865,  was  again  one  of  excitement,  running 
from  the  extreme  of  joy  to  that  of  grief  and  consternation,  for  the 
whole  country  as  well  as  for  New  York.  The  year  from  its  beginning 
had  been  replete  with  glorious  tidings.  One  brilliant  exploit  followed 
another  in  quick  succession:  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea;  the  capture 
of  Columbia  and  Savannah;  Sheridan's  dashing  raid  into  Virginia. 
To  cap  the  climax  came  the  reports  of  the  consummation  of  General 
Grant's  steadily  pursued  operations  against  Richmond.  On  April  3 
arrived  the  news  of  its  fall,  received  in  New  York  with  unbounded  joy, 
and  with  a  touch  of  personal  pride  when  it  was  learned  that  Lieut. 
De  Peyster,  one  of  her  own  sons,  a  scion  of  a  family  prominent  in 
Dutch  Colonial  days,  had  been  the  one  to  place  the  flag  of  the  Union 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Confederate  Capitol.  The  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  on  April  9  only  added  to  the  previous 
joy  and  gratitude.  And  then  came  the  blow  that  prostrated  in  sudden 
agony  every  loyal  heart  in  the  Union.  The  first  gun  on  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  the  monumental  mistake  of  the  Confederacy.  The  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln  was  the  very  insanity  of  folly.  No  enemy 
of  the  South  could  have  dealt  her  a  more  cruel  stab.  To  the  North  it 
was  a  blow  of  aflSiction  and  bereavement;  to  the  South  it  was  a  blow 
at  life  and  prosperity,  delaying  reconciliations,  keeping  alive  a  fester- 
ing hatred.  At  half -past  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  15, 
1865,  the  news  reached  the  people  of  New  York  that  the  President  was 
dead.  Almost  in  a  moment  the  city  was  clothed  in  habiliments  of 
mourning.  No  one  had  either  heart  or  head  for  business,  yet  men 
crow^ded  the  streets  downtown.  All  the  kindly  intentions  to  cherish 
again  feelings  of  brotherliness  toward  the  men  of  the  South  were 
turned  into  bitter  and  furious  anger  and  indignation ;  all  those  who 
had  remained  irreconcilable  in  their  feeling  toward  the  rebels  of  the 
South  pointed  in  triumph  to  this  new  evidence  of  her  incorrigible 
barbarity  and  depravity.    Throngs  filled  Wall  Street  and  Broad.    At 
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noon  Simeon  Draper,  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  came  out  upon  the 
porch  of  the  Custom  House,  now  the  Sub-Treasury,  with  a  number  of 
noted  men,  and  organized  on  the  spot  a  sort  of  mass  meeting.  The 
people  became  instantly  hushed,  and  listened  in  solemn  silence  to  one 
after  another  eloquent  speaker.  But  the  appearance  of  no  one  there 
has  more  dramatic  interest  to  us  of  a  later  day  than  that  of  General 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  similar  fate  six- 
teen years  afterward.  He  quoted  with  impressive  effect  the  solemn 
words  of  Scripture:  "Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him: 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne."  And 
then  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  situation  by  adding  among  other 
things:  "  The  spirit  of  rebellion,  goaded  to  its  last  madness,  has  reck- 
lessly done  itself  a  mortal  injury,  striking  down  with  treacherous 
blow  the  kindest,  gentlest,  tenderest  friend  the  people  of  the  South 
could  find  among  the  rulers  of  the  Nation."  So  profound  was  the 
grief  everywhere  felt  that  the  police  ordered  (indeed  the  managers 
themselves  had  already  so  resolved)  every  place  of  amusement  to  be 
closed  until  after  the  funeral.  On  April  24  the  body  of  the  Presi- 
dent arrived  in  New  York  on  its  way  to  its  last  resting-place  in  his  old 
home  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  It  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  City 
Hall,  and  for  a  full  twenty-four  hours  a  stream  of  people  constantly 
passed  by  the  coffin  on  either  side  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  honored 
remains.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  25,  the  body  was  escorted  to  the 
railroad  depot  by  a  civic  and  militaiy  procession  in  which  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  took  part,  and  a  million  of  people  were  estimated  to  have 
lined  the  streets.  On  the  same  afternoon  a  large  gathering  in  Union 
Square  listened  to  a  funeral  oration  by  George  Bancroft,  and  a  eulogy 
in  his  characteristic  manner  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  And  thus 
ended  the  final  episode  of  the  great  crisis  of  the  Civil  War;  the  last 
victim  of  the  bullet's  flight  had  fallen;  the  hate  of  war  had  done  to 
death  the  most  shining  mark  the  last. 

A  word  in  closing  belongs  to  the  men  of  New  York  City  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  cause  in  which  Lincoln  also  died.  The  first 
officer  to  fall  was  Colonel  Ellsworth,  commander  of  the  First  New 
York  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  is  a  handsome  tablet  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  gallant  youths  who  went  forth  to  die  the  hero's  death.  But 
who  can  enumerate  the  many  who  deserve  mention?  Hon.  Ellis 
H.  Roberts  well  summarizes  the  facts  by  saying:  "  The  services  of  the 
officers  and  men  furnished  by  New  York  adorn  many  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Civil  War.  If  no  single  person  attained  to  the  first  rank,  a  large 
number  filled  positions  of  great  importance  with  eminent  credit.  In 
zeal  and  devotion  and  gallantry  New  York  troops  were  not  behind 
their  fellows  in  any  danger  or  trial.  Wherever  the  sacrifices  and 
triumphs  of  the  National  army  or  navy  are  told  or  sung,  their  deeds 
will  be  remembered  and  honored." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


RIDDEN    BY    RING   RULE. 


1HE  people  of  New  York  Citj  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
question  as  to  whiit  should  he  done  to  rehabilitate  the 
States  which  had  gone  out  of  the  Union  by  acts  of  secession 
sustained  by  war.  We  cannot  doubt  what  was  the  martyred 
Lincoln's  desire  and  purpose.  We  know  how  General  Grant's  mag- 
nanimity stood  guard  over  bauefiil  propositions  of  revenge  and 
punishment.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Lincoln's  fame,  and  for  hia 
personal  happiness,  that  the  assassin's  bullet  removed  him  fi-om  the 
scene  of  i>olitics  subsequent  to  tlie  war.  President  Johnson,  in  car- 
rying oat  the  policy  of  free  and  gen- 
erous "  Kestoration  "  of  the  seceding 
States,  which  was  well  known  to  be 
Lincoln's  own;  in  acting  upon  Grant's 
simple  but  immensely  significant 
mott(»  "  Let  us  have  peace," — encoun- 
tered the  most  bitter  hostility.  Meas- 
ures which  he  considered  harsh,  tend- 
ing needlessly  to  exasperate  instead  of 
conciliating  the  Southern  people,  were 
one  by  one  vetoed  by  Mr.  Johnson ;  till 
in  their  rage  Congress  actually 
brought  in  resolutions  of  impeachment 
against  the  President.  In  these  fa- 
moTis  proceedings,  a  son  of  New  York, 
William  M.  Evarts,  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  of  which  the  city  was  justly 
])roud,  in  a  defense  of  the  impeached 
I'resident,  which  resulted  in  his  acquittal  by  the  court  that  tried 
him.  New  York  took  special  pleasure  in  this  circumstance,  be- 
cause there  was  a  prevalent  sentiment  here  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  course  in  belialf  of  the  South.  On  Washington's 
birthday,  1866,  a  mass-meeting  was  called  at  Cooper  Union,  to  ^ve 
public  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  regarding  the  contro- 
versy between  Johnson  and  Congress.  An  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
doors  were  opened  an  immense  concourse  filled  the  wide  square  in 
front  of  the  Institute.    In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  they  were 
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opened  not  a  seat  was  left  vacant,  and  every  inch  of  standing  room 
in  the  aisles  or  corridors  was  taken  up.  Even  the  platform  was  filled 
with  a  solid  mass  of  people.  The  stage  was  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting,  and  upon  the  rear  wall  hung  portraits  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
supporting  that  of  President  Johnson  in  the  center.  At  the  hour  for 
the  commencement  of  the  exercises,  ex-Mayor  Opdyke  stepped  for- 
ward, calling  the  meeting  to  order,  and  nominating  as  chairman  the 
Hon.  F.  Bayard  Cutting.  The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Secretary  of  State  and  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  William  H.  Sew- 
ard. There  was  a  great  eagerness  to  see  and  hear  the  man  who  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Lincoln.  It  was  truly  judged  that  one 
who  was  held  to  be  so  like  him  as  an  object  of  deadly  hatred  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Union,  must  also  worthily  and  closely  represent  what 
would  have  been  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  position  on  the  burning  questions 
of  the  day.  Among  other  things  the  Secretary  said:  "  There  never 
was  and  never  can  be  any  successful  process  for  the  restoration  of 
Union  and  harmony  among  the  States,  except  the  one  with  which  the 
President  has  avowed  himself  satisfied.  .  .  .  The  States  sooner 
or  later  must  be  organized  by  loyal  men  in  accordance  with  the 
change  in  our  fundamental  law  and  .  .  .  being  so  organized  they 
should  come  by  loyal  representatives  and  resume  the  places  in  the 
family  circle  which,  in  a  fit  of  caprice  and  passion,  they  rebelliously 
vacated.  All  the  rebel  States  except  Texas  have  done  just  that  thing, 
and  Texas  is  doing  the  same  thing  just  now  as  fast  as  possible.  .  . 
.  Men  whose  loyalty  may  be  tried  by  any  constitutional  or  legislative 
test,  which  will  apply  even  to  representatives  of  the  States  which  have 
been  loyal  throughout,  are  now  standing  at  the  doors  of  Congress.  . 
.  .  These  representatives,  after  a  lapse  of  three  months,  yet  remain 
waiting  outside  the  chamber,  while  Congress  passes  law  after  law, 
imposes  burden  after  burden,  and  duty  after  duty  upon  the  States 
which  thus,  against  their  earnestly  expressed  desire,  are  left  without 
representation."  Mr.  Seward  then  sketched  the  plan  that  the  poli- 
ticians in  Congress  seemed  desirous  of  forcing  upon  the  President: 
"  That  Congress,  with  the  President  concurring,  should  create  what 
are  called  Territorial  Governments  in  the  eleven  States  which  were 
once  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  President  should  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment there  for  an  indefinite  period  by  military  force.  .  .  . 
This  proceeding  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  is  rejected  by  the 
President."  Now  it  was  to  give  evidence  of  the  general  commenda- 
tion of  President  Johnson  in  the  positions  thus  clearly  explained,  on 
the  part  of  New  York's  citizens,  that  the  meeting  was  called.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  evening  said:  "  In  the  present  unhappy  dififerences 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  the  latter,  in  obedience  to  his 
sense  of  constitutional  duty,  declines  the  vast  patronage  and  power, 
civil  and  military,  which  the  former  would  give  him.  We  honor  him 
for  this.     .     .     .     We  express  to  Andrew  Johnson  our  confidence  in 
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his  integrity."  But  apart  from  what  was  thus  said  in  their  behalf, 
and  the  resolutions  heartily  indorsing  the  President,  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity, — we  look  especially  to  the  remarkable 
response  to  the  call  for  the  meeting.  We  have  already  described  the 
immense  crowds  in  the  auditory.  After  the  hall  had  been  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  a  competent  police  force  was  stationed  at  the  doors 
to  prevent  dangerous  crowding  upon  the  stairways.  Thousands  were 
thus  turned  away  at  the  doors.  But  they  lingered  in  the  square  out- 
side. The  Committee  of  Arrangements  had  not  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  so  general  a  response  to  the  call  for  the  meeting,  else  stands  and 
speakers  might  have  been  provided.  As  it  was,  the  temper  of  the 
people  exhibited  itself  all  the  more  strikingly.  Patriotic  men  re- 
sponded to  the  feeling  of  the  hour  indicated  by  the  immense  throngs, 
and  here  and  there  ascended  elevations  most  convenient  to.  address 
the  crowds,  speaking  warm  and  strong  words  for  the  President. 
The  speakers  were  altogether  unknown  to  fame,  that  fact  alone  show- 
ing how  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  masses  of  the  people  of  the  city 
lay  the  welfare  of  the  country,  in  the  particular  method  of  promoting 
it  which  President  Johnson  proposed  to  pursue  in  opposition  to  Con- 
gress. When  the  speaking  was  over,  cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the 
multitudes  for  the  President,  the  Union,  the  veto  message,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  A  large  number  of  ladies  was  among  the  crowds,  who, 
when  disappointed  in  gaining  entrance  to  Cooper  Institute  Hall,  lin- 
gered outside,  contributing  with  all  their  might  to  the  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  occasion.  In  short,  this  mass-meeting  of  New  York 
citizens,  of  all  classes  and  conditions  and  ages  and  sexes,  was  the 
city's  commentary  upon  the  issues  left  to  be  settled  by  the  war.  It 
had  accepted  the  war  and  sustained  the  war  with  men  and  treasure 
abundant.  It  now  accepted  peace,  as  Lincoln  and  Grant  had  accepted 
it,  and  therefore  it  stood  with  Johnson  in  the  desire  that  differences 
might  be  healed,  the  crime  or  folly  of  secession  be  forgiven,  and  the 
Union  be  again  as  it  was.  By  January  30,  1871,  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  were  once  more  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as 
they  had  been  in  1860. 

Scarce  had  the  din  and  smoke  of  war  passed  away,  when  certain 
stanch  and  indomitable  citizens  of  New  York  addressed  themselves 
once  more  to  a  herculean  task,  and  achieved  a  triumph  not  again 
doomed  to  disappointment.  We  have  followed  the  fitful  fortunes  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable  in  a  previous  chapter.  We  cannot  forbear  to  em- 
phasize how  entirely  the  conception  of  that  scheme  and  its  initiatory 
movements  belong  to  the  credit  of  our  city.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  and 
Mr.  Peter  Cooper  have  already  been  mentioned.  With  these  gentle- 
men were  associated,  as  early  as  1854,  Messrs.  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall 
O.  Roberts,  and  Chandler  White.  Some  of  these  men  were  natives  of 
New  York,  all  of  them  were  prominent  as  citizens.  One  historian 
properly  makes  a  note  of  the  fact  that  "  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
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of  the  8th  of  May,  1854,  these  five  New  York  gentlemen  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Field's  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  in  Gramercy  Park, 
and  in  half  an  hour  organized  a  company  and  subscribed  a  millioo 
and  a  half  of  dollars.''  It  was  an  early  hour,  indeed,  not  usually  af- 
fected by  the  New  York  merchants  of  this  decade;  but  these  meu  had 
need  of  being  wide  awake  for  the  enterprise  they  had  in  view.  And 
they  were,  as  was  proved  by  more  things  than  this  unheard-of  honr 
for  a  business  meeting.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  failure,  after  that 
brief  taste  of  success  in  1858,  were  enough  to  discourage  them  perma- 
nently; or  at  least  that  it  would  have  forever  closed  the  pockets  of  in- 
vestors against  their  persuasions.  But  their  own  courage  and  con- 
victions of  ultimate  success  were  so  abounding,  that  they  infected 
others  with  the  contagion  of  their  hope.  It  had  been  charged  that  the 
messages  purporting  to  have  been  exchanged  between  England  and 
the  United  States  were  not  bona  fide.  The  message  from  the  Queen 
did  not  follow  the  promise  of  its  coming  till  after  a  lapse  of  time  suf- 
ficient for  the  mail  to  bring  it:  and  that  looked  suspicious.  But  after 
a  few  weeks,  confirmation  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  cable's  work  came  from  London.  The 
Times  of  August  25, 1858.  contained  the  news 
of  the  death  of  a  prominent  telegraph  opera- 
tor in  this  country  which  occiirred  on  August 
23.  This  somewhat  abated  the  disgust  and 
aversion  which  people  had  begun  to  feel  to- 
ward the  enterprise.    But  Civil  War  now  also  

came  in  to  set  up  its  barrier  against  the  un-  section  of  atlamtk 
dertaking.    Yet  these  men  kept  on  with  their  cable. 

purpose,  taking  advantage  of  improvements 

in  maoliinery.  or  of  new  devices  that  suggested  themselves  to  a 
studious  and  persistent  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  materials 
for  the  cable  and  in  the  generation  and  transmission  of  the  electric 
current.  An  une.xpected  ally  appeai'ed  in  the  shape  of  that  '•  eighth 
wonder,"  the  monster  ship  fh-eat  Eastern,  which,  of  little  use  for  any- 
thing else,  was  supremely  adapted  for  storing  and  paying  out  the  elec- 
tric cable.  She  was  therefore  engaged  by  the  company,  and  specially 
prepared  for  this  peculiar  service.  The  second  cable  having  been  fin- 
ished, it  was  placed  on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  and  on  July  23, 18(i5, 
the  expedition  started,  as  in  former  attempts,  fi-om  Valentia  Bay.  on 
the  Island  of  that  name,  close  to  the  southwestern  coast  of  Ii-eland. 
The  huge  vessel,  moving  majestically  slow,  was  distui'bed  but  little  in 
her  motion,  as  her  extreme  lengtli  enabled  her  to  i-est  upon  two  waves 
at  once.  Ingenious  maoliinery  had  been  devised  to  render  the  payinf: 
out  of  the  cable  subject  as  little  as  possible  to  the  accidents  of  wind 
and  sea.  But  nevertheless  disappointment  was  once  more  in  store  for 
the  already  greatly  tried  promoters  of  tlie  splendid  scheme.  In  spite 
of  every  precaution  some  hitch  occurred  when  twelve  hundred  miles 
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had  been  aeeoniplished.  The  cable  suddenly  snapped  asunder,  the  end 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  for  another  year  those  who  de- 
rided the  enterprise  had  the  iangh  to  themselves.  Even  vet.  how- 
ever, the  men  charged  with  its  accomplishment  refused  to  believe  suc- 
cess impossible;  three  millions  of  dollars  were  soon  raised  agnin,  a 
new  cable  was  made  with  greater  care  than  ever,  every  improvement 
that  suggested  itself  to  increase  its  strength  or  elasticity  or  durabil- 
ity being  adopted.  The  Great  Eastern  was  again  put  into  requisition. 
Thinking  that  the  transition  from  a  dry  abode  on  board  ship  to  a 
watery  bath  might  have  something  to  do  with  rendering  the  cable  less 
able  to  endure  the  strain,  or  that  the  coil  would  be  less  liable  to  get 
tangled  if  kept  under  water,  three  immense  iron  tanks  were  built  in 
the  Great  Eastern's  hold,  which,  with  the  water  in  them,  weighed  a 
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thousand  tons  apiece.  The  cable  itself,  two  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred miles  long  (beside  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  of 
the  previous  cabie  left  aboard  the  ship),  weighed  four  thousand  tons. 
The  start  was  made  on  Juiy  13, 1866,  from  the  same  place  on  the  Irish 
coast,  Valentia  Bay.  The  shore  end  of  the  cable  was  four  times  the 
weight  per  mile  of  the  other  portion,  so  as  to  fortify  it  against  the 
greater  wear  and  tear  incident  to  the  shallower  water  and  the  break- 
ers on  the  beach.  This  was  carried  and  laid  by  a  smaller  vessel  and  its 
end  spliced  to  that  on  board  the  Great  Eastern.  Her  objective  point 
on  the  American  C4>a8t  was  not  Placentia  Bay,  as  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  1857  and  1858.  but  the  little  harbor  of  Heart's  Content 
in  Trinity  Bay.  Newfoundland.  This  obviated  the  necessity  of 
going  around  the  extremity  of  the  island  at  Cape  Race,  and  pro- 
vided a  more  dii*ect  line  of  connection  with  Valentin.  Heart's 
Content   was  a  little   fishing   hamlet,    and   Trinity   Bay    safe  and 
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capacious.     Slowly  did  the  great  steamship  proceed   toward  this 
then  obscure  haven  with  its  precious  burden.    Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  was 
himself  aboard,  and  a  telegraphic  station  w^as  erected  so  that  constant 
communication  could  be  kept  up  with  the  outside  world,  as  the  work 
watched  with  such  intense  interest  progressed.    Before  the  final  suc- 
cess now  so  near,  however,  he  and  those  sharing  in  the  expedition 
were  doomed  to  pass  through  some  more  moments  of  anxiety,  threat- 
ening the  oft-repeated  issue  of  failure.    On  the  night  of  July  18,  with 
a  thick  rain  falling,  making  the  darkness  more  intense,  and  a  rising 
wind  whistling  dismally  through  the  rigging,  of  a  sudden  something 
went  wrong  in  the  aft  tank;  two  or  three  coils  of  the  cable  stuck  to- 
gether, and  rose  from  the  bottom  in  their  ascent  to  the  paying-out 
machinery.    A  hopeless  tangle  resulted,  necessitating  the  stopping 
of  the  ship  by  a  quick  and  full  speed  reversion  of  the  engines,  and 
orders  were  already  given  to  be  ready  to  cast  out  a  supporting  buoy 
in  apprehension  of  the  cable's  snapping.    But  matters  did  not  go  to 
this  extremity.     By  patient  labor  the  snarl  was  unwound  and  the 
cable  successfully  paid  out  to  ^e  end  of  the  journey.     Heart's  Con- 
tent was  reached  at  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  July  27.    The 
distance  covered  was  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles,  and  the 
length  of  cable  laid  eighteen  hundred  and  four  miles.     Telegiaphie 
communication  having  been  kept  up  at  every  stage  of  the  joumegr,  the 
test  was  continued  after  the  connection  on  land  had  been  made,  aiid 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.    With  a  sense  of  joy  and  gratitode 
that  may  easily  be  imagined  Mr.  Field  sent  to  his  friends  in  New  Toik 
the  followiufi:  dispatch:  "  Heart's  Content,  July  27.    We  arrired  here 
at  nine  o'clock  this  morning.    All  well.    Thank  God  the  cable  is  laid, 
and  is  in  perfect  working  order."    To  make  the  connection  doubly 
sure,  and  less  dependent  upon  any  disasters  that  might  happen  to  a 
single  cable,  the  Great  Eastern  immediately  retraced  her  course  with 
the  seven  hundred  and  more  miles  of  the  cable  of  1865,  in  order  to 
make  the  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  end  and  complete  the  circuit  on 
a  second  line  of  wire.    In  1865  she  had  caught  the  cable  three  times  in 
her  grapnels,  but  it  had  unhappily  slipped  from  them.    A  fourth  time 
she  had  secured  it  when  the  grapnel  fouled  with  its  own  chain,  and 
the  cable  was  lost  again.    But  these  experiments  had  proved  that  the 
cable  could  be  picked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  that  suc- 
c(»ss  depended  only  on  some  improvement  in  the  methods  or  instru- 
ments employed.    Hence  the  attempt  was  now  made  again,  but  not  till 
after  a  cruise  of  two  months  was  the  submerged  cable  located.    It 
was  now  caught  and  held  with  sufficient  force  to  be  brought  up  from 
its  bed  under  two  miles  of  water,  and  spliced  to  the  cable  on  board. 
The  trip  to  Heart's  Content  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  thus 
a  double  line  of  telegraphic  communication  connected  the  two  hemi- 
spheres.   This  double  connection,  secured  or  suggested  partly  by  acci- 
dent, was  made  the  regular  practice  in  subsequent  undertakings. 
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These  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  In  1875  the  "  Direct  Cable 
Company  "  laid  a  cable  between  Ballinskellings  Bay,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Valentia,  and  Rye,  New  Hampshire.  In  1884  the  Commer- 
cial Company  (Maekaj-Bennett)  laid  a  duplicate  cable,  connecting 
Havre,  France,  directly  with  New  York  CSty.  Another  cable,  across 
Channel  to  Waterville,  south  of  Valentia,  connected  Havre  with  the 
original  lines.  In  later  years  progress  in  electrical  science  has  made 
it  possible  to  detect  the  exact  point  in  the  cable  where  a  break  occurs, 

_        _  ^'^    that  steamers 

^™'     ~  *~.     "^       can  be  sent  direct- 

-    '       ly  to  the  spot  to 

^r  flWSCE^Mw*^  Telegraphic 

V  I  ''  coramunica- 

H.  ,n  tion  with  Europe 

•  -JtMrn^aL  A I  ■»  _i^._        was    now   at    last 

an  accomplished 
fact,  not  again  to 
b  e  interrupted. 
The  tantalizingly 
brief  success  of 
the  project  in  1858 
had  excited  the 
people  of  the 
wliole  country  to 
the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. There 
was  cause  now  far 
beyond  the  former 
occasion  for  the 
Nation  and  its 
metropolis  to  con- 
gratulate t  h  e  m- 
selves  upon  the 
final  establishment  of  this  miracle  of  communication.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  a  banquet  was  tendered  Mr.  Field  and  his  fellow  pro- 
jectors at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  by  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Congress  at  its  session  in  December  voted  him  a 
gold  medal  with  the  thanks  of  the  Nation,  and  European  governments 
deeply  felt  the  regret  that  they  could  not  ennoble  the  plain  citizen  of 
the  great  Republic.  America  had  now  on  three  dififerent  occasions 
startled  the  worid  by  the  inventions  of  her  sons.  Nay,  our  good  city  of 
New  York  is  entitled  to  claim  all  of  these  three — the  steamboat,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  ocean  cable, — as  originated  by  men  who  thought 
and  labored  and  succeeded  here,  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  ever  encouraged  where  commerce  wins  her  greatest  tri- 
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umphs.  The  President  and  the  Queen  again  exchanged  messages  of 
congratulation,  breathing  the  hope  of  continued  peace.  But  perhaps 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  rapidity  of  communication  made 
possible  by  the  cable  was  that  furnished  by  a  congratulatory  dispatch 
received  by  Mr.  Field  on  Monday,  July  30,  1866,  from  M.  de  Lesseps, 
then  busy  with  the  gi*eat  project  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was  dated  that 
s^anie  day,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon:  it 
reached  Heart's  Content  three  hours  earlier  by  the  clocks  there,  or  at 
half-past  ten  A.M. !  Thus  it  was  vividly  realized  that  the  telegi'aph 
was  swifter  than  the  sun.  A  laudable  desire  to  keep  the  Sabbath  was 
frustrated  by  this  circumstance.  It  had  been  the  intention  to  close  the 
cable  for  business  on  Sunday:  but  Sunday  was  not  simultaneous  over 
all  the  world.  When  it  was  Sunday  in  New  York  it  was  already  Mon- 
day in  Calcutta,  or  still  Saturday  in  Japan;  hence  the  observance  of 
Sunday  here  would  keep  business  dependent  upon  the  telegraph  at 
a  standstill  on  Monday  to  the  East  of  us  and  on  Saturday  to  the  West 
of  us,  thus  necessitating  an  observance  and  consequent  interference 
with  business  of  three  days  instead  of  one.  Hence  the  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned.  At  first  the  charges  for  telegrams  were  enormous:  $100 
for  twenty  words  or  less.  In  18()T  the  price  had  been  reduced  one-half; 
in  July,  1871,  it  had  fallen  to  $10  for  ten  words  or  less,  and  in  May. 
1875,  to  fifty  cents  per  word.  It  is  now  twenty-five  cents  per  word, 
counting  everything,  including  address  and  signature,  whence  we 
have  those  curious  combinations  of  firm  names  into  one  word  of  less 
than  ten  letters  in  order  to  cut  down  the  expense.  But  comparison 
with  what  cabling  cost  those  who  first  enjoyed  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  it  makes  one  feel  that  the  present  rates  are  ridiculously 
cheap.  The  first  news  message  of  any  importance  transmitted  was 
unfortunately  something  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  achieve- 
ment as  a  triumph  of  peace:  namely,  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  that  country  and 
Austria.    Its  transmission  cost  $3,000. 

It  w^as  of  course  inevitable,  in  the  progress  of  the  establishment  of 
rapid  communication  between  every  part  of  the  world,  that  conquest 
should  be  made  of  that  vast  distance  separating  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts  of  the  United  States.  It  would  never  do  in  this  age  of 
the  world  to  keep  on  going  around  Cape  Horn  to  get  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  or  even  to  break  the  journey  into  half  by  w^ay  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  There  must  be  a  transcontinental  railroad.  The 
length  of  track  w  as  indeed  enough  in  itself  to  appall  the  boldest.  As 
finally  accomplished  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  it  meas- 
ures 3,337  miles,  via  Chicago  and  Omaha  and  Ogden  and  Sacra- 
mento. But  even  the  enormous  distance  was  well  matched  as  an  ap- 
palling difficulty  by  the  mountain  ranges  to  be  overcome  in  the  far 
West  and  near  California.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  1859,  engineers 
had  studied  and  solved  the  problem  with  such  effect  that  a  bill  was 
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prepared  and  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  gigantic  enter- 
prise. The  plan  comprised  three  great  lines,  a  northern,  a  central,  and 
u  southern,  subsequently  carried  out.  The  tii-st  blow  of  the  pickax 
was  struck  on  December  2,  and  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  dislodged 
on  December  3,  1863,  both  by  distinguished  hands,  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. Added  to  all  the  engineering  difficulties  were  those  of  con- 
struction itself,  as  the  Indians  showed  the  fiercest  hostility,  and 
several  battalions  of  United  States  troops  had  their  hands  full  in 
keeping  the  braves  from  killing  the  operatives  and  destroying  the 
material  for  laying  the  road.  Work  was  carried  on  in  two  sections, 
east  and  west,  approaching  each  other,  and  on  May  10,  1869,  opera- 
tions were  completed  and  the  long  line  made  one  at  Promontory 
Point,  Utah.  The  laying  of  the  last  rail  and  the  driving  of  the  last 
spike  were  naturally  made  the  occasion  of  elaborate  ceremonies.  Ari- 
zona presented  a  spike  composed  of  iron,  silver,  and  gold  to  occupy 
this  place  of  honor  in  the  great  construction.  Two  engines  stood  face 
to  face  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  road  as  thus  far  carried.  Evei^y 
stroke  of  the  sledge  upon  the  spike  was  telegraphed  all  over  the 
Union,  and  men  breathlessly  awaited  the  signal  that  the  work  was 
done.  When  the  news  reached  New  York,  the  Mayor  ordered  one  hun- 
dred guns  to  be  fired,  and  sent  across  the  intervening  three  thousand 
miles,  to  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  a  dispatch  of  congratulation  in 
which  he  said:  "  Our  flags  are  now  flying,  our  cannon  are  now  boom- 
ing, and  in  old  Trinity  a  Te  Deum  imparts  thankful  harmonies  to  the 
busy  hum  about  her  church  walls."  A  great  congregation  had  gath- 
ered in  the  church,  special  prayers  were  read,  besides  the  regular 
service,  after  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  the  organ  pealed  forth 
strains  of  triumph,  and  as  the  audience  w^as  leaving  the  church  the 
chimes  took  up  the  refrain  with  the  "  Ascension  Carol,"  the  National 
airs,  and  the  Old  Hundred.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sent  a  message  of  congratulation  to  the  Chamber  of  San  Francisco, 
which  rightly  expressed  the  significance  of  the  event,  as  one  that 
would  "  develop  the  resources,  extend  the  commerce,  increase  the 
power,  exalt  the  dignity,  and  perpetuate  the  unity  of  our  Republic." 
And  looking  to  wider  results,  beyond  the  mere  selfish  consideration 
of  National  benefit,  these  enlightened  merchants  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  Republic  also  saw  in  the  enterprise  just  finished  something  that 
"  in  its  broader  relations,  as  the  segment  of  a  world-embracing  circle, 
directly  connecting  the  nations  of  Europe  with  those  of  Asia,  would 
materially  facilitate  the  enlightened  and  advancing  civilization  of 
our  age." 

If  the  visits  of  princes  are  worthy  of  record  in  the  annals  of  a  repub- 
lican metropolis,  the  period  now  under  discussion  may  be  noted  as 
having  seen  two  of  these  representatives  of  European  royalties.  As 
facilitating  an  exchange  of  courtesies  between  nations,  as  indicative 
of  the  desire  of  these  countries  or  their  monarchs  to  cultivate  friend- 
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ship  and  promote  relations  of  mutual  profit  with  our  land,  these  visits 
are  of  course  of  great  importance.  Evidently  England  and  Rnsria 
must  have  placed  a  value  upon  such  relations  with  the  United  States. 
lu  1860  Victoria  had  sent  her  eldest  son  to  see  the  Republic,  and  in 
1869  she  sent  Arthur,  later  Duke  of  Connaught,  her  youngest.  His 
reception  was  not  as  brilliant  as  that  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  it  was  made  clear  that  New  York  appreciated  the  friendliness  of 
the  visit,  so  important  a  circumstance  after  the  agitations  of  war, 
and  the  misunderstandings  between  the  two  countries  that  had  so 
often  led  them  to  the  veiy  verge  of  conflict.  Even  now  there  was  left 
pending  the  painful  question  of  reparation  for  the  unfriendly  action 
of  England  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  and  other  Southern  cruisers 
fitted  out  in  her  ports.  The  sending  of  a  member  of  her  own  family 
to  the  United  States  was  therefore  regarded  as  the  harbinger  or  token 
of  a  reconciling  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  whatever  the  attitude 
of  her  ministers  might  be.  The 
I  other  royal  visitor  was  a  son  of 

^S^'^^S^^SQl'^'^^^E^^^©^^^^     Russia  for  seven  millions  of  dol- 

^^^^''^^■^^ii^^^-rzz-^^:^^       -         f-yiiiy  j,g  much  so  as  that  between 
ACADEMY  OK  DEKiGx.  Kiissin  Hnd  the  Prcuch  Republic, 

to  be  explained  only  as  tbe 
result  of  the  coiisunniiate  diplomatic  skill  of  Russian  statesmen. 
Alexis  possessed  pei-sonal  qualities  of  an  attractive  nature,  and 
for  these  as  well  as  for  the  country  he  represented  he  was  f^ted 
with  great  C'Clat.  He  came  to  New  York  in  November,  1871.  On  two 
successive  nights  balls  were  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  and  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  entertained 
at  the  Brevoort  House,  at  Eighth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  a  grand 
review  of  troops  was  held  in  Tompkins  Square,  and  a  painting  of  Far- 
ragut  at  Mobile  was  presented  to  him  at  the  Academy  of  Design. 

New  York  knew  what  it  was  to  be  desolated  by  a  great  fij^.  al- 
though more  than  a  generation  had  passed  since  the  "  great  fire '"  of 
1835,  and  not  many  of  the  younger  business  men  of  the  town  could 
even  recollect  that  of  1845.  These  disasters  had  entailed  frightful 
losses,  running  up  into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  18T1  a 
Western  city,  that  had  hardly  an  existence  in  1845,  and  was  but  a 
hamlet,  or  a  military  outpost  in  1835.  was  swept  by  a  fire  which  laid 
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in  ashes  five  square  miles  of  her  choicest  portion,  and  produced  a  loss 
in  money  valuation  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  by  that  alone 
showing  to  what  magnificent  proportions  she  must  have  arrived  in 
so  short  a  period.  On  Sundaj'  and  Monday,  October  8  and  9, 1871,  this 
awful  disaster  visited  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  enormity  of  it  cast  a 
bush  over  life  and  activity  in  distant  New  York.  On  Monday  busi- 
ness was  almost  at  a  standstill.  But  from  this  sympathetic  paralysis 
the  people  woke  to  the  most  splendid  munificence  in  the  contribution 
of  aid.  Public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  appeals  were  presented 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Western  city,  and  inside  of  two  weeks 

about  three  millions  of  dollars  in  monev  or  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 

t/ 

ing  were  raised  and  forwarded  to  Chicago.  Some  New  York  men 
whose  reputations  had  been  blackened  by  the  financial  transactions 
to  be  described  further  on,  redeemed  themselves  somewhat  by  the 
energy  and  generosity  wherewith  they  hastened  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  hundred  thousand  people  reduced  to  beggary  and  threatened 
with  starvation. 

New  York  (,^ity  had  a  special  interest  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1872,  because  one  of  her  own  denizens  long  identified  with  her  best 
life,  was  the  "  standard  bearer  "  of  one  of  the  parties  as  candidate  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  Executive  Chair.  We  have  met  Horace  Greeley 
in  the  early  days  of  newspaper  enterprise,  when  he  printed  the  "  pen- 
ny paper  '■  for  the  young  medical  student  who  first  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  a  cheap  journal  and  its  sale  by  newsboys.  Some  years  later  the 
Tribune  began  its  career,  and  Greeley  and  it  together  had  risen  to 
prominence  and  reputation  throughout  the  Republic.  Devotedly 
loyal  to  the  Union,  Greeley  had  always  been  independent  and  free  in 
his  criticisms  of  his  own  party-leaders.  He  had  not  hesitated  to  point 
out  what  he  deemed  faulty  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  during  the  war. 
At  its  close  he  had  dismissed  from  his  own  heart  and  from  the  pages 
of  his  journal  all  sentiments  of  rancor  against  the  South;  and  he  had 
given  practical  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feelings  by  boldly  com- 
ing forward  as  bondsman  when  Jefferson  Davis  was  indicted  for  trea- 
son, and  no  one  else  would  go  bail  for  him.  Grant  as  President  had 
not  by  any  means  come  up  to  the  magnitude  of  Grant  the  soldier  and 
general.  Much  was  done  during  his  first  term  for  which  the  men  he 
trusted  too  much  were  really  responsible,  but  which  gave  occasion 
to  serious  criticisms  of  the  President  himself.  Abuses  there  had  been, 
and  Greeley's  paper  exposed  them  in  no  gentle  manner,  rendered 
more  pointed  by  the  fact  that  the  editor  had  no  very  great  notion  of 
the  aptitude  of  militarj^  men  for  the  presidential  position.  There 
had  been  enough  in  these  exposures  to  arouse  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
against  the  popular  idol  of  four  years  before;  and  the  opposing  party 
imagined  that  by  a  fusion  w  ith  disaffected  men  of  the  President's  own 
party,  they  might  carry  the  day  against  Grant,  if  nominated  for  a 
second  term,  as  he  was  sure  to  be.    To  secure  the  adherence  of  these 
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mahontents  the  Democrats  put  Greeley  at  the  head  of  their  ticket, 
and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1872  a  curious  and  enerjijetic 
campaign  was  carried  on  with  Grant  and  Greeley  opposed  to  earh 
other.    The  latter  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  contest,  and 
he  paid  for  his  efforts  with  his  life.    He  was  sixty-one  years  of  a^re. 
and  the  physical  exeilions  he  made  were  in  themselves  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  imprudence.    On  the  top  of  all  came  a  crushing,  heart- 
breaking disappointment.    The  chances  of  success  had  seemed  fair 
enough,  and  therefore  the  final  results  must  have  been  due  largely  to 
political  treachery,  which  was  keenly  felt  by  Mr.  Greeley.    New  York 
State  gave  Grant  a  majority  of  53,450;  and  in  the  Electoral  Colle^rc 
Greeley's  vote  with  all  other  candidates  combined  made  only  <>(», 
while  Grant  alone  had  300.    Even  before  the  College  met  to  announce 
that  result  officially  Mr.  Greeley,  broken  down  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
bodv,  had  been  removed  bv  death.    It  was  so  clearlv  and  so  closelv 
connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign  that  its  effect  was 
exceedingly  tragic.    Two  statues  of  a  man  so  unique  and  interestiujr 
in  all  his  career  express  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  city. 
One  appropriately  adorns  the  entrance  to  the  noble  building  which 
is  now  the  home  of  the  great  newspaper  he  founded.     The  other, 
erected  in  1894,  stands  at  the  junction  of  Broadwav  and  Sixth  Ave- 
nue,  south  of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
has  named  the  space  surrounding  it  Greeley  Square  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  so  worthy  a  citizen. 

A  faithful  record  must  relate  the  shame  as  well  as  the  glory  of  our 
city;  yet  is  it  witli  a  natural  reluctance  that  we  approach  the  episode 
belonging  to  this  period  which  has  justified  the  heading  of  this  chap- 
ter, but  which  we  have  put  off  mentioning  until  now.  It  has  been 
shown  in  previous  chapters  how  a  change  came  over  the  character  of 
our  municipal  officers,  when  immigration  began  to  assume  formidable 
l)roi)()rtions,  finally  making  possible  the  elevation  of  a  Fernando 
Wood  to  the  office  of  Jlavor.  Yet  Wood  was  not  himself  a  foreigner. 
The  acme  of  corruption  was  reached  after  the  war,  and  culminated 
in  the  shameless  proceedings  of  the  notorious  Tweed  King;  yet,  again, 
the  man  who  has  given  a  name  to  that  blot  upon  our  municipal  his- 
tory because  he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  stupendous  thievery  then 
committed,  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  and  not  even  of  forei;:u 
parentage.  His  creatures  and  heelers,  however,  nearly  all  bore  cojr- 
nomens  of  unmistakable  foreign  connections.  The  plague  spot  of 
political  corruption,  which  had  already  insinuated  itself  into  the 
municii)al  life  of  New  York  before  the  war,  had  the  opportunity  to 
spread  itself  insidiously  while  men's  minds  were  bent  on  outside 
events.  Besides,  the  ravages  of  battle  had  eliminated  the  better  ele- 
ment of  the  masses,  artisans,  laborers,  and  smaller  tradespeople,  leav- 
ing those  who  darcnl  not  or  cared  not  to  go  to  the  front,  and  who  there- 
by showed  they  had  but  little  feeling  for  the  country  to  which  they  had 
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come  to  better  their  condition.  When  they  found  that  their  votes 
would  pave  the  way  to  fortune,  or  at  least  to  easy  jobs  with  little 
work  and  much  pay,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  adopt  poli- 
tics as  a  profession,  serving  masters  who  manipulated  their  votes  to 
mutual  advantage.  This  state  of  affairs  made  possible  the  political 
boss,  leading  droves  of  heelers  to  the  polls.  By  the  simple  device  of 
universal  and  irresponsible  suffrage,  he  could  obtain  what  positions 
he  wanted,  and  distributed  the  benefits  thereof  in  place  or  emoluments 
as  he  pleased  among  the  creatures  whose  votes  had  given  him  power. 
The  funds  that  necessarily  accrue  for  purposes  of  government  are 
always  a  peril  to  the  integrity  of  a  free  system  like  ours.  Its  enor- 
mous quantity  tempts  the  unscrupulous,  and  methods  of  access  to  it 
an<l  subsequent  peculation  are  easily  contrived  when  people  of  the 
lowest  moral  status  with  no  responsibility  whatever,  nor  any  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  State,  can  be  herded  together  and  by  their  com- 
bined and  skillfully  marshaled  votes,  neutralize  the  suffrages  of  peo- 
ple of  weight  in  character  or  means,  overwhelming  them  by  greater 
numbers,  and  reducing  them  to  a  helpless  minority. 

William  Marcv  Tweed,  ''  bv  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence  " 
which  requires  singling  him  out  in  this  story  of  our  city's  shame,  was 
born,  as  a  recent  chronicler  relates  with  great  particularity,  at  24 
Cherry  Street.  It  was  a  more  desirable  neighborhood  then  than  now. 
His  parents  were  Americans  and  evidently  admirers  of  William  L. 
^larcy,  who  in  1833  became  (iovernor  of  the  State,  since  they  called 
their  child  after  him.  Tweed's  birthyear  was  1823.  He  had  a  com- 
mon school  education,  and  began  life  as  a  respectable  artisan,  a 
manufacturer  of  chairs,  the  only  honest  thing  he  ever  did.  But  very 
early  he  gave  signs  of  an  innate  dishonesty;  a  gentleman  who  knew 
him  in  early  days  has  often  told  the  writer  that  no  one  would  trust 
Tweed  with  a  quarter  around  the  next  corner.  He  soon  saw  in  the 
politics  of  the  city  a  chance  to  pursue  dishonest  schemes  with  profit 
and  with  safety,  for  he  had  not  the  courage  of  the  common  thief  or 
burglar.  In  1850,  when  but  twenty-seven  years  old  he  was  already  an 
Alderman.  At  this  time  street-railway  franchises  were  freely  sold 
by  the  Council,  and  the  city  fathers  were  familiarly  called  the  "  Forty 
Thieves."  As  he  and  his  fellow  members  were  arrested  for  these  pro- 
ceedings, Tweed,  who  escaped  conviction,  detennined  to  try  Con- 
gress for  a  while;  his  wish  in  that  line  only  needed  to  be  known  to 
make  nomination  and  election  by  the  hordes  that  voted  at  his  beck  a 
mere  matter  of  course.  Congress  afforded  no  chance  for  peculation 
and  was  therefore  altogether  too  uninteresting.  Meanwhile  the 
qualm  of  reform  had  departed  from  the  New  York  public  and  it  need- 
ed only  a  little  more  careful  manipulation  to  make  stealing  easier 
and  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  In  1857  Tweed  was  made  a  School  Com- 
missioner, and  his  fingers  began  at  once  to  rummage  around  for  dol- 
lars in  the  public  crib.    It  was  not  much  that  he  could  realize  in  this 
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position.  As  member  and  later  President  (four  times  so  elected)  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County,  however,  opportunities 
opened  and  multiplied,  for  by  this  body  the  State  tax  was  to  be  ap- 
portioned and  raised.  But  a  finer  chance  yet  for  theft  was  afforded 
by  the  position  of  Street  Commissioner.  Contractors  were  told  to 
make  out  their  bills  with  fifteen  per  cent,  overcharge.  If  they  did  not 
do  that  they  would  not  get  their  bills  paid  at  all.  Still  there  was  dan- 
ger of  being  assailed  by  people  inconsiderately  and  obstreperously 
honest;  and  to  be  perfectly  undisturbed  in  these  operations,  the  idea 
of  the  **  Ring  "  suggested  itself.  That  is,  there  must  be  a  number  of 
ofiicials  playing  into  each  other's  hands,  and  thereby  keep  off  the 
hands  of  a  meddlesome  public.  To  secure  this  result  the  voting- 
machinery  as  well  as  the  voting  masses,  must  be  under  the  control 
of  the  robbei's.  The  Board  of  Supervisoi*s  appointed  inspectors  of 
election.  On  a  certain  day  when  this  duty  was  to  be  performed  Tweed 
and  two  of  his  six  Democratic  fellow  members  bribed  one  of  the  six 
Republican  members  to  stay  away.  The  inspectors  therefore  were  all 
made  of  exactly  the  kind  that  was  needed.  Now  the  heelers  were 
given  careful  instructions  how  to  vote.  They  were  to  assume  several 
names,  and  give  as  many  different  addresses,  and  vote  as  often  as  the 
number  of  their  names,  and  in  as  many  districts.  Tweed's  house  in 
1868  harbored  six  voters;  a  certain  Coroner's  was  supposed  to  contain 
thirteen.  One  Alderman's  residence  furnished  twentv  citizens,  an- 
other's  twenty-five.  A  State  Senator,  as  became  his  superior  dignity, 
registered  frcmi  his  house  no  less  than  thirty  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  the  sovereign  right  of  the  ballot.  But  these  citizens  were 
also  created  by  the  thousand  by  the  process  of  naturalization.  It  took 
no  more  than  five  minutes  to  make  fifteen  natui'alized  citizens;  and 
these  people  were  driven  in  droves  like  cattle  from  polling  place  to 
polling  place  and  bidden  vote  as  they  were  told.  The  Inspectors  of 
Election  being  secured,  and  obedient  roughs  standing  ready  to  beat 
any  decent  citizen  into  insensibility  who  should  show  a  disposition  to 
interfere,  well  might  Tweed  sneeringly  ask  of  a  helpless  public,^* What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  As  a  result  of  this  skillful  maneuver- 
ing, Tweed  as  Street  Commissioner  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  Comp- 
troller, Richard  D.  Connolly,  who  paid  the  bills;  on  the  other  by  a 
CSty  Chamberlain,  Peter  B.  Sweeney;  while  three  judges  were  placed 
upon  the  bench  to  block  the  ways  of  justice  when  it  sought  to  reach 
the  robbers,  viz.,  Barnard,  Cardozo,  and  McCunn.  The  Mayor,  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  afterward  escaped  all  convictions  as  an  accomplice,  but 
he  signed  vouchers  without  closely  examining  them,  or  according  to 
his  own  term,  ^^  ministerially,^^  by  which  he  meant  that  he  was  not 
obliged  even  to  read  them  over. 

Everything  being  thus  complete,  and  the  "  Ring  "  in  perfect  shape 
for  successful  operation,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  money  should 
not  be  stolen  by  the  hundred  thousand  and  the  million.    In  1863  the 
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expenses  of  tlie  Street  Depart iiient  ivacbed  the  sum  of  $650,000.    In 
1867  Tweed  had  made  them  $2,(100,000.    Twenty-six  dailies,  aud  tiflv 
four  weekly  papers  were  pampei-ed  with  great  fees  for  official  advtr- 
tising:  when  the  ring  was  smashed,  twenty-seven  of  these  purveym-s 
of  information  went  out  of  existent-e  at  once.     The  <'ouuty  ruiiri 
Uouse  i>emains  to-day  a  uionunu'ut  of  the  tiiyantic  transaetiuus  of  litis 
riu}i;  of  thieves,  aud  illustrates  well  bow  they  oiwrated.     It  was  sii|ni- 
lated  in  the  bill  authorizing  its  construetion  that  it  should  not  cost 
more  than  |250,000.    Before  work  upon  it  was  begun,  in  1868.  one  mill- 
ion lia<l  been  appropriated ;  while  in  1872.  when  it  was  not  yet  finished. 
#8.000,000  had  been  expended,  or  four  times  the  cost  of  the  maguiti- 
ceiit  Parliament  Buildin}>;s  in  lA)ndon;  and  when  it  was  finally  diiuf. 
the  sum  had  grown  to  between  twelve  and  fonrteeu  millions  of  dol- 
lars.     The    bill    for 
carpets     uloue     was 
Ii4.829.426.      Andrew 
H.  (jarvey,  who  died 
the  other  day  in  e.v 
ile,  put  in  a  bill  for 
plastering;      amount- 
ing    to      $3.495.«2(i: 
and    the     plumber's 
bill    was    ¥1.508.410. 
The  city's  debt  rosf 
into    the     scores    of 
millions.         T  w  eed 
seemed  to  grow  moi-e 
gree<ly  from  the  very 
satisfaction     of     his 
<:urMY  (OMIT    HouwE.  lust   for   money.     He 

boasted  that  bis  for- 
tune was  now  $20,000,000,  and  that  it  would  soon  approach  Vander- 
bilt'»  in  magnitude. 

it  was  impossible,  however,  that  such  sconndrelism  could  go  od 
with  impunity  for  very  long.  The  thieves,  intoxicated  by  the  verj' 
success  of  their  inordinate  rapacity,  were  bound  to  quarrel  and  fall 
out  among  themselves,  aud  then  honest  men  would  be  sure  to  come  by 
their  dues.  Somebody  would  eventually  be  dissatisfied  with  his  shai* 
of  the  spoils  and  then  there  would  be  a  break-up.  The  Sheriff,  Janies 
O'Brien,  gained  x)<»ssession  of  some  papers  which  minutely  recorthil 
certain  pecuniary  tninsactions  of  the  ring.  He  had  no  intention  nf 
serving  the  public  by  an  exjiosiire  of  them,  but  Tweed  had  been  soim- 
what  slow  to  allow  a  claim  of  his  to  a  part  of  the  spoils,  and  he  thi-e:it- 
ened  to  ])ub]ish  the  jiapers  uidess  his  demands  were  met,  Negotiations 
failed  at  first  by  reason  of  Twee<rs  overweening  confidence;  and  when 
lirudence  jirevailed  and  terms  were  about  to  be  concluded  other  cir- 
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cumstances  intervened.  Thus  on  July  18, 1871,  O'Brien  went  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  New  York  Timt\Sy  placed  a  copy  of  the  damaging  papers  in 
the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  telling  him  to  do  with  them  what  he 
pleased,  and  left  without  even  sitting  down.  On  July  20  the  Times  be- 
gan the  publication,  continuing  until  July  29,  and  all  the  city  knew 
how  much  and  in  what  ways  the  Tweed  Ring  had  stolen  their  millions. 
Now  followed  indignation  meetings,  and  indictments,  and  trials  too 
tedious  to  follow  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Ring  was 
smashed  eflfectually  though  not  easily  even  now,  so  carefully  had  the 
rascals  intrenched  themselves.  It  is  to  be  noted  with  regret  that  all 
but  one  member  of  the  ring  escaped  imprisonment,  although  many 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  good  part  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  by 
sudden  flight  to  foreign  parts,  and  some  had  to  live  in  exile  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  Nevei-theless,  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  member  of  the  Ring  who  was  caught  and  punished  was 
tlie  head  and  center  of  it,  or  Tweed  himself.  On  October  28,  1871,  he 
was  arrested,  and  being  put  under  one  million  dollars  bail.  Judge 
Cardozo  allowed  Tweed's  son  to  become  his  bondsman  with  property 
transferred  to  him  by  his  father.  He  escaped,  serious  inconvenience 
in  this  way  several  times.  In  January,  1873,  however,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  on  two  hundred  counts  before  Judge  Noah  Davis,  when  a 
jury's  disagreement  again  favored  him.  At  last,  in  November,  1873, 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Davis  to  twelve  years'  im- 
prisonment. He  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  but  was  released  in 
June,  1875,  on  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  his  sentence,  be- 
ing cumulative,  was  illegal.  He  was  at  once  re-arrested  on  suits  of  a 
civil  nature  to  recover  |G,000,000,  and  his  bail  was  put  at  three  mill- 
ions. This  he  could  not  raise  and  he  was  consigned  to  Ludlow^  Street 
jail.  He  was  aided  in  an  escape  thence  by  his  old  friend  Sheriff 
O'Brien,  in  December,  1875.  He  fled  to  Cuba,  and  was  arrested  there 
while  living  under  an  assumed  name  as  a  supposed  filibuster,  but 
was  released  by  the  American  Consul,  who  failed  to  recognize  him 
until  too  late,  so  that  he  escaped  and  reached  Vigo,  Spain.  There  he 
was  identified  by  his  resemblance  to  Nast's  cartoons,  which  had  gone 
all  over  the  world;  and  by  an  act  of  courtesy  the  Spanish  Government 
delivered  him  up,  as  there  was  no  extradition  treaty  requiring  it  to 
do  so.  In  November,  187(>,  he  became  once  more  an  inmate  of  Ludlow 
Street  jail;  on  March  8, 1870,  a  verdict  for  over  six/nillions  of  dollars 
was  obtained  against  him;  and  as  this  sum  was  now  utterly  beyond 
his  power  to  pay,  a  prison  was  the  abode  assigned  to  him  for  another 

number  of  vears.    In  1877  he  offered  to  turn  State's  evidence,  and  tes- 

* 

tified  to  many  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  King.  He  had  hoped 
that  this  service  would  procure  his  release,  and  when  he  was 
disappointed  he  broke  down  in  health,  and  died  in  prison,  on  April 
12,  1878,  at  the  ccmiparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five.  It  was  an  im- 
])ressive  ending,  quite  in  accord  with  the  good  storv-books.    The  three 
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Ring  judges  suffered  impeachment,  Barnard  and  McCunn  standing 
trial  and  being  removed;  while  Cardozo  resigned  to  escape  trial.  But 
while  all  this  was  satisfactory  to  a  degree,  and  though  the  smashing 
of  the  Ring  was  a  great  triumi)h  for  the  better  element,  reflecting 
credit  on  the  press,  the  bar,  and  the  citizens  generally,  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Roberts's  reflections  on  the  incidents.  "  The 
marvel  is,"  he  says,  "  that  a  great  city  should  suffer  such  crimes  to 
go  on  before  its  eyes;  should  allow  its  expenditures  and  its  debt  to 
run  up  by  the  scores  of  millions;  should  continue  to  accept  such  per- 
sons as  its  representatives  and  its  rulers;  should  tolerate  the  display 
of  their  pleasures  and  expenditures,  of  their  impudent  dictation  and 
audacious  defiance  of  courts  and  statutes.'-  The  marvel  is  still  with 
us. 

Political  corruption,  affecting  legislators  and  judges  as  well  as  city 
officials,  was  responsible  also  for  the  direst  effects  of  financial  specu- 
lation. There  still  stand  vividlv  before  the  memory  of  middle  aged 
men  the  two  "  Black  Fridays,"  the  September  24,  of  1869,  and  the 
September  19,  of  1873.  The  first  was  the  I'esult  of  speculation  in  gold. 
Tlie  war  having  made  necessary  the  issue  of  large  quantities  of  paper 
currency,  to  be  redeemed  later  in  coin  or  gold,  there  was  a  constant 
tluctuation  in  the  value  of  this  paper  money  as  compared  with  gold. 
The  less  gold  in  circulation,  the  higher  rose  its  price  in  paper.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  men  of  the  stamp  of  James  Fisk  saw  their  opportunity 
for  money-making.  Their  scheme  was  to  produce  a  "  corner  "  in  gold, 
buying  up  all  they  could  get  hold  of.  Its  scarcity  in  market  of  course 
caused  a  rise  in  its  price.  With  crass  impudence  Fisk  announced  his 
purpose  to  run  gold  up  to  200  on  the  very  day — Black  Friday — when 
came  the  crash.  Many  brokers  began  to  sell  at  the  running  prices 
when  they  saw  that  Fisk  could  not  compel  any  higher.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  put  four  millions  of  gold  upon  the  market,  thus  helping 
to  break  the  "  corner."  Fisk  would  have  been  ruined,  but  he 
shamelessly  refused  to  fulfill  his  conti'acts  to  sell  on  the  orders  for 
lower  prices  than  those  at  which  he  had  bought.  When  his  victims 
sought  redress  from  the  courts  they  found  themselves  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  injunctions  issued  by  corrupt  judges  previously 
"  bought."  Fisk  had  purchased  a  controlling  share  in  Pike's  Opera 
House,  now  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on  the  comer  of  Eighth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-third  Street.  The  popular  indignation  against  him  was 
so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  this  building  hiring 
toughs  to  guard  him  against  attempts  of  the  people  to  break  in  and 
drag  him  out. 

The  Black  Friday  of  1873  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  There 
was  as  yet  no  resumption  of  specie  payment,  and  a  man  having  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  greenback  dollars  in  hand,  was  deceiving 
himself  if  he  thought  himself  really  worth  that  much.  If  he  had 
bought  a  property  with  greenbacks,  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
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ill  Ki)li<i  iiioiiej  ill'  eoiilil  jji-t  the  pi-icc  he  i»aul.  uml  wheu  lie  realiied 
tli<>  fac-i  it  ^iivi>  liiiii  1)  M<^>iisi>  iif  loHs.  pcrhaiMi;  of  ruiu.  The  tife«  iiL^H 
<-a;;<t  and  ]{ostoii  liatl  ittlured  iiiiiiu-iiKf  huuik  of  uiouey  to  aebe^^M 
vdlviiij;  also  llic  deslnictiou  or  wealiciiiii^  of  iiiaii.v  fiuauciiil  mmRiP 
lions.  liaili-oadM  liad  b^'cii  eoiistruclcd  all  over  thf  eouuti-y  bf^'<tn^ 
till'  iKM*i'K»<it.v  for  them,  ainl  bonds  lield  iii  ttu-ii-  luiiiie  being  siippused 
to  rejH'escut  tbe  value  of  tlie  money  i»aid  for  tlieiii.  were  KUdili^^ 
founil  to  be  woi'tliless.  Tlie  lieKt  of  tinaiieit>r»  were  uot  pruof  agS^^| 
this  (lelnsion.  Holding  eotisiderabh-  of  such  bouds  the  fii*ni8  of  J17 
Cooke  &  Co..  and  I'iske,  Hatch  \  Co.  weiv  involvwl  in  l-uiu;  and  when 
it  n'as  lennied  that  I  hese  eminent  and  upright  tMiiikers  liad  been  de- 
ceived by  tlie  values  of  railroad  bonds,  a  panic  seized  iiiion  eveiy  one. 
Kven  good  bonds  w<'re  ihrowii  n]>oii  the  market  and  sold  for  a  pit- 
tan<'e.  Knormous  losses  were  tlnis  eutailed  in  the  fear  of  losing  stiU 
inoiv,  for  many  found  that  what  lliey  held  in  hand  was  of  no  valnetB 
speak  of  on  one  day  Ihougli  it  had  been  a  good  investment  the  dtf 
before.  Ttiit  these  acts  of  folly  and  desjjeration  wei-e  stayed  by  tlw 
hand  of  .Mr.  Jay  <ioutd.  who  had  l)een  giX'Htly  blamed  iu  conneetioa 
with  the  former  Itlaek  I'liday.  At  a  certiiin  stage  of  the  maAet. 
although  he  nii^ht  have  let  it  go  down  still  further  and  hare  thosK- 
alized  still  laiger  ]>rolits  on  subse(|U<-nl  sales,  Mr.  Oould  bought  WT- 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  shares  of  good  railroads,  siut 
as  those  of  the  \'andei'bilt  system,  thus  arresting  their  decline  an. 
saving  many  brokers  from  utli'r  ruin.  On  September  20.  thirty-fin 
firms  were  announced  as  having  suspended.  The  8t(H-k  Exchange  wtt 
closed  on  that  day,  ami  did  not  again  open  its  (tool's  till  the  30th.  The 
excitement  in  the  si  reels  near  the  Stock  l']xchauf!;e  was  intense.  WaO. 
Street,  and  Hroad  to  Kxcliantje  Place,  was  cme  solid  luuss  of  men,  aaA 
in  the  drizxlin^  rain  on  lllack  Fritlay  itself  people  stood  on  the  stain 
of  the  Treasury  ISuildiug  watcliint:  the  actions  of  the  afritnted  ftnao- 
ciers.  slionting  and  running  hither  and  thither,  or  looking  in  silence 
their  blank  despair.  Wlu-n  the  ICxchauge  was  closed  a  sort  of  im- 
promptu one  was  ortianized  in  the  open  air  by  brokers  who  were  not 
menibei's.  The  |>anic  at  the  hear!  of  the  country's  finances  was  frit 
all  over  Die  I'uion.  Tredits  languished,  jmees  of  securities  of  all 
kinds  fell,  e*en  (iovernmeiit  bonds  declim-d.  Savings  banks  were 
subjecled  to  ruinous  nius,  and  many  succumbed.  Mauiifnctared 
goods  were  lowei-ed  in  price,  factories  shut  down  or  ran  on  short  time, 
and  wajie-earners  were  thrown  oul  of  employment.  It  was  tlie  begin- 
niuj;  of  a  lonj:  siejie  of"  hard  times." 

.Mnnicipiii  nialicis  have,  alas,  alreadv  tilled  too  many  jiages  of  this 
chajih-r.  in  ISr.ii  the  .Mayor  was  John  T.  Hoffman,  in  many  re»i>ectii 
an  inlci-esting  cljaracter.  a  man  of  good  pi-esence.  and  good  abilitiw. 
as  yel  in  the  |iriiiie  of  nianhoo<],  being  only  thirty-seven  years  oM. 
lie  was  a  graduate  of  I'nioii  (^'ollege.  Two  years  later  lie  wan  electcil 
tiovcriior  of  the  Stat<'.  obtaiiiin<^  over  twenty-seven  tboiiRnnd  major 
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ity  while  Horatio  Seymour,  the  presidential  candidate,  received  a 
majority  over  Grant  in  the  State  of  only  ten  thousand.  He  bid  fair  to 
lead  his  party  in  a  National  contest  at  no  very  distant  date,  when, 
still  young,  death  claimed  him.  He  had  to  resign  his  Mayoralty  to 
accept  the  Governorship.  His  successor  was  A.  Oakey  Hall,  who  has 
been  mentioned  on  a  previous  page.  He  is  still  living  and  came  be- 
fore the  public  the  other  day  as  counsel  for  the  leader  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  a  suit  brought  by  neighbors  who  were  annoyed  by  the 
midnight  noises  made  by  these  strange  religionists.  Hall  was  a  man 
of  many  parts.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  and  flgui-ed  in 
turn  as  a  lawyer,  a  writer,  a  dramatist,  a  lecturer,  an  actor,  and  fi- 
nally as  a  politician.  He  was  indicted  for  complicity  with  the  King, 
but  was  acquitted,  first  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  juryman,  then  by 
a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  The  first  edition  of  Prof.  James  Bryce-s 
celebrated  work,  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  contained  some- 
w^hat  unsparing  strictures  on  the  ex-Mayor  for  his  share  in  the  doings 
of  the  Tweed  Ring.  Hence  a  suit  was  brought  by  Mr.  Hall  against  the 
publishers,  so  that  later  editions  of  the  book  appear  without  that 
forceful  illusti*ative  chapter.  During  his  term  occurred  the  Orange 
Riots  of  1870  and  1871.  July  12  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyno,  which  determined  the  struggle  between  James  II.,  and  his 
son-in-hiw  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  proclaimed  King 
of  England.  The  Protestant  Irishmen  celebrate  the  day  as  a  great 
event  in  their  civil  and  religious  history.  The  Catholic  Irishmen  have 
their  St.  Patrick's  Day  on  March  17,  when  they  parade  the  sti'eets 
of  the  city,  playing  national  tunes,  wearing  the  green,  and  in  every 
way  asserting  both  their  nationality  and  religion.  It  would  seem  as 
if  that  right  belonged  equally  to  other  nationalities  or  faiths.  But 
on  July  12,  1870,  the  Catholic  Irishmen,  feeling  that  they  practically 
owned  the  city,  undertook  to  mob  the  Orangemen  on  their  march 
through  the  streets.  On  the  approach  of  July  12,  1871,  loud  threats 
were  made  that  the  Orangemen  would  not  be  allowed  to  parade  at 
all.  In  weak  subservience  to  their  henchmen  and  suppoii:ers  at  the 
polls,  the  Ring  officials  gave  effect  to  these  threats  in  an  unexpected 
and  disgraceful  manner.  Superintendent  of  Police  James  J.  Kelso, 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Mayor  Hall,  issued  an  order  on  the  pre- 
vious day  forbidding  the  Orangemen  to  march.  At  once  citizens  of 
all  classes  and  beliefs  rose  up  in  wrath  against  this  manifest  unfair- 
ness; a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Produce  Exchange  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  city  authorities  vigorously  denounced.  Governor  Hoffman 
was  thereupon  summoned  to  the  city  by  telegraph,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  immediately  revoked  the  order  of  the  Superintendent.  A  procla- 
mation commanded  all  citizens  to  keep  the  peace,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  militia  were  called  under  arms  to  protect  the  Orangemen  if 
they  should  be  mobbed.  But  few  of  the  latter  were  ready  for  the 
parade,  as  Kelso's  order  had  changed  the  plans  of  most  of  the  lodges. 
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and  thfir  members  had  arranged  to  spend  the  day  in  private  picnics. 
Thus  the  parade  presented  the  spectacle  of  some  National  rather  than 
a  foreign  and  religious  celebration,  as  it  was  made  up  of  the  Seventh, 
Twenty-second,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Eighty-fourth  Regiments, 
and  a  body  of  only  100  Orangemen.  No  trouble  occuri-ed  until  the 
column  i"eached  the  block  on  Eighth  Avenue,  between  Twenty-fourth 
and  Twenty-fifth  Streets.  Hei-e  some  one  fired  a  shot  from  a  tenement 
house,  which  was  probably  a  preconcerted  signal,  for  at  once  a  volley 
of  bricks  and  stones  followed,  and  fell  among  the  soldiery  and 
Orangemen.  Chimneys  were  torn  down  aud  the  bricks  hurled  from 
roofs  upon  the  de- 
voted heads  of  the 
militia.  They 
stood  this  quite 
patiently  until  an 
officer  of  the  Ninth 
Regiment  was 
knocked  senseless 
from  his  horse, 
either  by  a  bullet 
or  a  stone.  With- 
out waiting  for  the 
order  to  fire  the 
men  of  the  Ninth 
poured  a  volley 
into  the  tenemeut 
whence  the  mur- 
derous missile  had 
come,  and  the  men 
of  the  Eighty- 
fourth  followed 
their  example. 
The  deadly  fire 
had  a  good  effect 
iu  taking  the  fight 
out  of  the  mob  be- 
fore  they  had 
fairly  commenced. 
Fifty-four  persons  were  killed,  including  three  members  of  the 
Ninth  Regiment.  As  usual,  quite  a  number  of  the  victims  were  in- 
nocent spectators.  No  further  trouble  was  experienced  on  the  way 
down  to  the  armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  (then  over  Tompkins 
Market,  on  Third  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street)  except  that  a  slight 
disposition  to  repeat  the  attack  was  manifested  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
opposite  Cooper  Institute.  The  mere  order  to  the  militia  to  halt 
and  face  about,  however,  sent  the  crowd  there  scattering  in  every 
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direction.  About  this  time  the  notorious  James  Fisk  had  temporarily 
superseded  Colonel  William  Seward  as  commander  of  the  Ninth  Uegi- 
ment.  He  discreetly  absented  himself  from  the  city,  as  his  bravery 
consisted  exclusively  in  spreading  ruin  among  unwary  and  innocent 
investors  in  railroad  stocks.  It  is  possible  that  the  hatred  he  had  in- 
curred by  his  Black  Friday  proceedings  might  have  caused  the  bullet 
of  private  revenge  to  be  leveled  at  him  in  the  m61^.  Tw^o  years  later 
that  very  fate  met  him  from  a  rival  aspirant  to  the  sinful  favors  of  an 
adventuress,  in  the  corridor  of  a  hotel  on  Broadway. 

Early  in  the  year  1865  there  was  effected  a  radical  change  in  the 
New  York  Fire  Department.  The  viDlunteer  system  was  abolishe<l. 
A  Board  of  Fire  C\)mmissioners,  consisting  of  four  members,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  (lovernor,  and  the  men  employed  were  paid  by  the  city. 
On  Mav  2  this  new  order  of  affairs  went  into  effect.  The  firemen 
were  supplied  with  steam  fire  engines  such  as  had  been  in  use  in  Lon- 
don for  some  time,  and  the  old  and  inadequate  hand-engine  drawn 
by  the  men  themselves  to  the  scene  of  fires,  w^ere  laid  aside  perma- 
nently. Not  long  after  the  new  organization  had  been  put  into  work- 
ing order,  there  was  a  first-class  fire  to  test  its  efficiency.  On  July  13, 
1865;  Baruum's  Museum  on  the  site  of  the  later  Herald  Building  and 
the  present  St.  I*aul  Building,  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Broadway, 
was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  soon  required  the  whole  force  to  save 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  impossible  to  arrest  the  flames  in  the  build- 
ing itself,  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke  from  every  story.  But  the 
old  Knox  building,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  were  preserved  from  the 
destroying  element.  There  were  great  crowds  up  and  down  Broad- 
way and  filling  tlie  side  streets,  watching  the  brilliant  display  and 
regarding  with  interest  the  operations  of  the  trained  firemen  and  of 
tli(*  novel  engines,  putting  away  at  a  rate  which  seemed  to  threaten 
exi)h)sion. 

Another  municipal  event  of  great  importance  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Health  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February,  1866. 
It  was  to  consist  of  four  members.  The  first  Board  was  composed  of 
three  physicians,  l)rs.  Willard  Parker,  John  O.  Stone,  and  James 
Crane,  and  one  laynuin  Air.  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  who  was  made  chair- 
man. This  institution  was  all  the  more  gladly  hailed,  and  its  great 
powers  freely  accorded  to  it,  because  in  the  preceding  November  there 
had  been  another  cholera  scare.  The  steamship  Atalanta,  sailing  be- 
twe(*n  London  and  New  York,  had  brought  over  some  passengers  suf- 
fering from  this  i)lague.  The  contagion  spread  to  a  small  extent  in 
th(*  vicinity  where  the  patients  were  confined,  but  winter  being  at 
hand  it  was  checked.  In  the  spring  another  steamer  brought  over  a 
number  of  sufl'erers  from  cholera,  and  now  the  disease  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  reaching  its  height  during  August.  Yet  by 
the  care  of  the  new  Board  of  Health  it  was  confined  to  only  the  most 
unhealthy  districts  of  the  city,  and  not  more  than  four  hundred  and 
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Bixty  cases  proved  fatal  within  the  city  proper.  In  1870  another 
Municipal  Department,  that  of  Docks,  was  created,  but  in  all  these 
years  since  the  Board  has  accomplished  but  a  very  insignificant  part 
of  its  original  designs.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Mayor 
was  permitted  to  ai)point,  or  at  least  nominate  these  Dock  Commis- 
sioners. The  control  of  the  city  was  all  this  time  thoroughly  localized 
at  Albany.  As  we  have  seen  before,  it  was  hoped  that  this  policy 
would  stay  the  tide  of  corruption  which  had  begun  to  rise  as  early  as 
1857.  Prof.  Fiske  points  out  that  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tweed 
frauds.  Indeed,  the  King  made  the  control  of  the  Legislature  a  plea 
for  their  peculations  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  a  proof  of  the  inno- 
cence of  their  intentions.  In  order  to  get  the  "  hayseed  "  legislators 
to  do  anytliing  really  of  great  use  to  the  city,  Tweed  claimed  that  they 
had  to  be  bought  over,  at  good  round  figures;  and  it  was  to  "  reim- 
burse '-  themselves  for  these  outlays  that  the  virtuous  city  politicians 
had  put  their  hands  into  the  municipal  treasury  and  robbed  it  by  the 
million.  By  the  use  of  bribes  Tweed  actually  secured  the  passage  of 
a  charter  abolishing  all  control  of  the  city  from  Albany:  it  proved  a 
boomerang  later.  Another  change  of  importance  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen.  This  was  done  bv  an  act  dated 
June  13,  1873,  by  which  also  the  State  and  charter  elections  were 
again  directed  to  take  place  on  the  same  day.  Tlie  Common  Council 
was  now  to  consist  onlv  of  Aldermen,  one  from  each  ward,  of  which 
at  this  time  there  were  twenty-one.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1870 
bad  reached  942,292  souls,  thus  nearly  approaching  the  million  mark. 
Its  sister,  and  near  neighbor,  Brooklyn,  with  its  390,099  souls  stood 
third  on  the  list  of  cities  of  the  Union;  Philadelphia  being  second  with 
674,022. 

Within  a  remarkably  short  time  of  each  other,  there  died  during 
this  period  some  of  the  most  eminent  New  York  journalists.  We  have 
related  the  death  of  Horace  (Ireeley,  on  November  29,  1872.'  On 
June  18,  1869,  his  early  coadjutor  on  the  Trihune,  but  later 
editor  of  the  Times,  Henry  J.  liaymond,  passed  away.  On  June  1, 
1872,  the  founder  of  the  Hvrahl  died,  the  venerable  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  who  had  reached  the  goodly  age  of  seventy -seven,  while 
Oreeley  was  only  sixty-one,  and  Raymond  not  more  than  fifty.  Of  still 
jjreater  age,  and  more  widely  known  as  a  literary  man  and  poet,  was 
the  editor  of  the  Eveninq  Post,  William  Cullen  Brvant.  He  was 
seventy -eight  in  the  year  that  (ireeley  and  Bennett  died,  and  lived  till 
1878,  attaining  the  high  age  of  eighty-four.  A  most  honorable  part 
was  played  by  such  papers  as  we  have  just  mentioned  in  the  warfare 
against  Tweed.  We  have  related  how  Sheriff  O'Brien  brought  docu- 
ments exposing  the  King's  financial  operations  to  the  proprietorof  the 
Times,  and  how,  from  July  20  to  29,  1871,  this  journal  gave  the  facts 
freely  to  the  public.  Connolly  came  to  Mr.  Jones,  either  before  the 
publication  of  the  papers  or  after  the  first  had  come  out,  and  offered 
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liim  deliberately  tlie  euornious  bribe  of  ^.000.000  if  lie  wuuhl  siip- 
pre88  the  damaging  information.  The  bribe  was  indigaantly  sparn^d. 
Laying  aside  all  jouraalistic  rivalry,  the  Trilnmr.  the  Post,  the  •S7<m(«- 
Zeituiig.  and  otliei"  respet-table  sheets,  nobly  supported  the  Titm^'a 
its  crusade.    But  Harper's  Wreilii  deserves  espeoial  creilit  for  the  pnb- 


TWEED   CARTOON — "TO   THE  VICTOR   BELONGS  THE   SPOILS." 

lieation  of  Thomas  Kast's  irresistible  cartoons.  By  means  of  these, 
as  we  saw,  Tweed  was  identified  even  in  Spain.  The  monumental 
robber  feared  these  cartoons  iinmensely  more  than  he  did  the  expo- 
sures and  diatribes  in  the  other  journals.  "  I  don't  care  what  people 
write.*'  he  said,  "  for  my  people  can't  read.    But  they  have  eyes,  and 
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they  can  see  as  well  as  other  folks.''  Of  course  Nast  was  offered 
money  and  a  host  of  other  favors,  houses,  trips  to  Europe,  ad  Ubitumj 
but  equally  in  vain. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  had  greatly  suffered  from  the  war.  The 
Southern  privateers  made  sad  havoc  among  her  shipping  until  the 
Alabama  was  finally  sunk.  The  merchant  marine  thus  destroyed  was 
not  replaced  after  the  war,  because  ships  were  being  built  of  iron 
rather  than  wood,  and  we  w  ere  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  compete  with 
England  in  that  kind  of  building.  To  remedy  this  defect,  protection 
was  tried.  No  vessel  constructed  abroad  was  allowed  to  obtain 
American  registry.  Whatever  the  excellence  of  this  plan  may  be 
theoretically,  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  certainly  kept  at  a  dis- 
count, while  the  carrying  trade  passed  at  the  same  time  to  other 
nations.  Between  1850  and  1855  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  ocean 
traffic  of  all  our  imports  and  exports,  was  earned  in  vessels  of  Amer- 
ican make  and  ownership.  In  18G9  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  just 
thirty,  considerably  less  than  half,  with  the  commerce  of  the  world 
greatly  increased  in  those  fourteen  years. 

Social  life  in  the  city  in  the  period  after  the  war  was  marked  by 
a  continuation  in  the  establishment  of  societies  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, or  with  benevolent  designs.  In  April,  18G6,  was  founded  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Its  establishment 
'was  due  to  the  compassion,  energy,  and  single-heartedness  of  one 
man,  Mr.  Henry  Bergh.  He  inherited  a  comfortable  fortune  from  his 
father,  the  celebrated  shipbuilder,  Christian  Bergh^  mentioned  more 
than  once  in  previous  chapters.  H(*  was  at  one  time  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  St.  Petei'sburgh,  and  traveled  extensively  throughout 
Europe.  The  cruelties  to  animals  he  saw  perpetrated  there,  were 
fully  matched  by  what  was  daily  witnessed  in  our  own  streets.  But 
when  he  began  to  agitate  for  laws  on  the  subject  he  found  there  was 
a  public  sentiment  to  be  created  from  the  very  beginning.    In  the  face 

of  the  indifference  and  ridicule  of  all,  and  of  the  hostilitv  of  those 

t.- 

whose  profit  it  was  supposed  to  be  to  practice  cruelties,  he  persisted 
in  his  efforts,  founded  his  society,  succeeded  in  educating  sentiment 
in  this  city,  and  all  over  the  country,  and  finally  secured  laws  upon 
the  statute  books  which  seriously  interfered  with  the  practices  that 
had  hitherto  been  indulged  in  with  impunity.  The  agents  of  the 
Society  are  now  everywhere,  and  it  will  no  more  do  to  brave  their  in- 
terference than  that  of  policemen  themselves.  Another  society  of  ex- 
cellent design  was  that  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  incorporated  at 
the  instance  of  Anthony  Comstock  in  1873.  Its  purpose  was  to  check 
the  dissemination  of  obscene  literature,  and  the  procuring  of  laws 
punishing  those  guilty  of  printing  or  circulating  such  degrading  and 
ruinous  reading.  Mr.  Comstock  has  also,  even  to  this  day,  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  much  ridicule  and  rancor,  but  the  good  accomplished  by  the 
Society  is  incalculable.    A  society  of  a  quite  different  order,  and  then 
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unique  in  the  social  history  of  the  Republic  or  city,  was  that  of 
Sorosis,  a  club  for  women,  organized  with  twelve  members  in  March, 
1868.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly,  and  its  object  was  stated 
to  be  "  to  promote  pleasant  and  useful  relations  among  women  of 
thought  and  culture,  and  render  them  helpful  to  each  other."  These 
ladies  engaged  in  discussions  at  regular  fortnightly  meetings,  on  sucli 
varied  topics  as  Education,  Art,  Science,  Music,  Philanthropy'. 
Drama,  House  and  Home,  Business,  and  Journalism.  The  Society  has 
grown  to  goodly  proportions  since,  and  continues  to  be  a  force  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city. 

There  were  some  notable  buildings  erected  during  the  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  war,  indicative  of  the  growing  interest  of 
the  citizens  in  matters  of  art.  The  various  wanderings  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  from  the  Old  Clinton  Hall  in  Beekman 
Street  to  its  present  elegant  home,  have  al- 
ready been  briefly  traced.  It  had  no  building; 
of  its  own  till  the  one  now  occupied  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue,  completed  in  1866.  Its 
style  is  peculiarly  artistic,  making  it  quite 
unique  among  the  architectural  features  of 
the  city.  It  ih  of  the  Venetian  Gothic  order, 
gray  and  white  marble  {or  graywacke)  and 
bluestone  blending  in  various  designs.  The 
cost  was  $237,000.  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription. Two  years  later,  October  31,  1868, 
the  c<n*nerstone  was  laid  for  the  tine  struc- 
tui'e  (if  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion directly  opposite  the  Academy;  in  the 
Autumn  of  18G9  it  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
In  1867  Pike's  Opera  House,  afterward  purchased  and  run  by 
James  Fisk,  and  siuce  known  as  the  Grand  0]>era  Uouse,  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Karly  in  1869  Kdwiu  Booth  opened  the  theater  built  by  him  on  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  It  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  Shakes  pea  i-ean  and  the  highest  kind  of  drama.  But  it  is  no 
more;  a  somewhat  discouraging  commentary  on  the  theatrical  tastes 
of  the  community.  The  venture  proving  a  complete  failure,  entailing 
much  loss  on  the  eminent  tragedian,  the  building  was  long  since 
sold  and  torn  down  and  stores  now  occupy  the  site.  Opposite  Booth's 
was  erected  the  massive  granite  struotui  e  of  the  Masonic  Temple.  Its 
corucrstone  was  laid  in  June.  1870.  As  the  Old  Hall  on  Broadway, 
nearly  oi)posite  the  New  York  Hospital,  between  Duane  and  Pearl, 
had  been  considered  the  finest  building  next  to  the  Jrerchants'  Ex- 
cliangr  in  earlier  decades,  so  this  edifice,  when  completed,  took  a 
foremost  i-ank  among  the  noblest  and  most  imposing  structures  tlint 
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grace  the  city  iu  these  later  days.  Among  these  now  the  United 
states  Government  began  to  place  one  worthy  of  itself  and  of  the  city. 
It  was  high  time  that  the  postollice  should  have  a  fitting  home.  In 
1873  it  was  still  doing  its  work  the  best  way  it  could  in  the  old  Nassau 
Street  Church,  with  its  colony  of  outbuildings.  But  for  a  year  or  two 
the  splendid  granite  building  occupying  the  southern  end  of  the  old 
City  Hall  Park  had  been  in  course  of  erection.  In  1870  the  work  was 
begun,  and  in  August,  1875,  it  was  ready  for  use.  It  is  doubtful  if  in 
a  later  decade  the  people  would  have  allowed  the  historic  Park  to  be 
so  seriously  curtailed  even  for  so  noble  a  purpose  as  this.  Again,  in 
18G9,  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Central  depot  was  begun,  oppo- 
site the  northern  end  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel,  which  was  such  a 
marvel  to  an  earlier  generation.  Opened  to  traflSc  October  9,  1871, 
it  was  at  that  time  the  largest  railway  station  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  length  of  G96  feet  and  a  width  of  240  feet,  affording  room  for 
twelve  tracks  side  by  side.  The  old  depot  at  Twenty-seventh  Street 
became  Barnum's  Hippodrome,  and  later  Madison  Square  Garden. 
In  March,  1867,  Tammany  Society  prepared  to  move  to  its  new  home 
on  Fourteenth  Street,  selling  its  old  hall  on  Park  Row  to  the  Sun 
newspaper. 

In  the  way  of  church  erection  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the 
various  and  increasingly  handsome  edifices  the  numerous  denomina- 
tions were  erecting  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  St.  George's  was  still 
located  in  Beekman  Street  at  the  beginning  of  this  period;  and  until 
1869  the  Xorth  Collegiate  stood  in  Fulton.  But  in  1872  the  latter  was 
gone,  and  its  counterpart,  as  the  northernmost  of  the  Collegiate  Re- 
formed Churches,  stood  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  Street,  an 
elegant  brown  stone  structure  of  highly  ornate  Gothic  style,  dedi- 
cated in  1872.  A  notable  event  in  the  historv  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  city  was  the  meeting  of  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
York,  in  October  1873.  This  Alliance  represents  all  the  Protestant 
denominations  in  the  world,  and  was  organized  in  1845.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  London  in  1846;  the  second  in  Paris,  in  1855;  the 
third  in  Berlin,  in  1857;  the  fourth  in  Geneva,  in  1860;  the  fifth  in 
Amsterdam,  in  1867.  At  the  latter  session  the  New  York  delegates 
were  authorized  to  invite  the  Council  to  meet  in  New  York  at  its  next 
world-session,  providing  thus  for  a  quite  natural  transition  from  the 
Old  Amsterdam  to  the  New.  Various  political  disturbances  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  interfered,  so  that  not  till  October  1873,  was  the 
Alliance  prepared  to  meet  again.  A  social  reception  was  given  the 
foreign  delegates  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building 
on  the  evening  of  October  2.  The  business  meetings  began  on  Friday, 
October  3,  and  were  continued  until  Saturday,  October  11.  On 
Sunday  evening,  October  12,  a  grand  public  farewell  service  Avas  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  Avas  thronged  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

This  same  period  witnessed  an  advance  in  the  educational  system 
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of  the  city.  In  18(>9  the  election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  people  was  abolished  by  the  legislature,  and  power  giren 
to  the  Mayor  to  appoint  twelve  Commissioners.  These  new  men 
found  to  their  sui-priee  that  the  law  giving  the  Board  authority  to 
erect  a  college  for  young  men,  also  permitted  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  institution  for  girls.  They  straightway  proceeded  to  do  so. 
and  as  there  was  felt  a  great  need  of  well-trained  teachers,  they  de- 
tennined  to  make  the  preparation  of  these  the  special  object  of  the 
girls'  college.  Hence  it  i-eceived  the  name  of  the  Normal  College. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ilnnter.  the  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  35,  wlio 
had  distinguished  himself  by  abolishing  corporal  puDishment.  was 

appointed     P  r  e  s  i- 
~f^  ''r^^^^^^HM     <l'^iit  of  the  new  in- 

mf*  ^fl^^^^^^H  On  Feb- 

K      1  1  i  I   I  ^B^^^^l  ^^~*'- 

^E     ^J^M^I  '^^^^1     began  work  on  the 

^m.    ^^^^Hft  second    floor  a 

^F      ^^^^^H  long. 

■■     ^^^^^1  building  on  FonrtU 

^k'     ^^^^Bft         '       r    F  Street.       extending 

P»     H^B^^«^^^B^«/^  from       Broadway 

*        WhBP^I»^H^^RT^Q * vL  t  nealy    to    Lafayette 

Place.  These  quar- 
ters soon  pi-ovinj: 
roo  small,  a  noble 
building  was  erect- 
ed up  town.  Ai 
iirst  ii  part  of  liry- 
iint  Park  was  so- 
licited from  the 
city,  but  it  was 
wisely  refused. 
Thei'e  was  the  old 
Hamilton  P  a  v  k. 
however,  at  I'onrth  Avoniie  and  Hixty-eightli  Sti-eet,  rnnniug  back  to 
lA'xingtou  Avenue,  which  had  never  been  utilized.  This  ground  was 
given  for  the  Nonual  College,  and  upon  this  the  present  structiire 
arises,  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  1873. 

During  the  war  the  city's  progress  had  almost  come  to  a  standstill 
as  regards  the  extension  of  streets  and  the  spread  of  population. 
Whereas  before  the  war  some  eight  hundred  houses  had  gone  up 
yearly*  not  more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  year  were  built  from 
1861  to  18(i5.  The  population  seems  even  to  have  somewhat  de- 
creased. During  the  Tweed  ri^ginie,  while  much  was  stolen  and  much 
bad  work  was  done,  a  few  enterjiiises  were  put  under  way  tend- 
ing to  beautify  the  city.    The  Boulevard  was  laid  out  from  the  coruer 
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of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  to  Tubby  Uook  or  Inwood, 
following  the  old  Bloomingdale  Koad  and  making  a  drive  of  eighteen 
miles.  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  took  the  place  of  the  old  Harlem  Lane, 
a  dead  level  of  nearly  a  mile,  but  can'ied  beyond  that  up  the  rocks 
of  Uarlem  Heights  beyond  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Street  till  it 
crossed  Tenth  Avenue.  Some  avenues  further  down  town  now  among 
the  finest  were  then  as  yet  in  an  inchoate  state.  Madison  Avenue 
above  Forty-second  Street  was  a  confusion  of  diil  and  rocks.  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  was  not  carried  beyond  Sixty-fifth  Street.  Transit  was 
only  by  horse  cars  and  stages.  The  horsecar  is  still  with  us  to  some 
extent,  wherein  we  must  api>ear  slow  to  other  cities.  But  the  stage 
is  no  more,  except  in  a  totally  different  and  deteriorated  form  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  stages  used  to  be  things  of  interest,  and  their 
management  a  matter  of  skill,  with  their  double  teams  of  four  horses 
on  some  lines,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  routes  of  the  six 
principal  lines.  They  were  the  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  turning 
into  the  latter  at  Fourteenth  Street;  the  Broadway,  Twenty-third 
Street,  and  Ninth  Avenue,  taking  passengers  to  the  old  Hudson  River 
Kailway  Depot  at  Thirtieth  Street;  the  Broadway  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, running  to  the  Harlem  Railway  Depot;  tlie  Broadway  and 
Eighth  Street;  the  Broadway  and  Second  Street;  and  the  Madison 
Avenue;  not  one  of  them  running  further  north  than  Forty-seventh 
Street.  In  1873  sqimtters  possessed  the  rocks  still  standing  high  and 
dry  on  Sixth  Avenue  between  the  horsecar  depot  at  Forty-third  Street 
and  the  Park.  Then,  too,  the  spot  where  now  rise  the  palatial  man- 
sions of  the  Yanderbilts  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  a  bare  rock  just  i)eep- 
ing  above  the  surface.  As  another  evidence  of  Uw  little  regard  then 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  city  parks,  tlie  elegant  St.  John's  Park 
was  sold  in  1867  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  which  soon 
occupied  the  entire  area  with  a  huge  freight  depot.  Many  of  the 
nicest  and  oldest  families  of  the  citv  had  mad(*  their  abode  there  be- 
fore  this;  and  some  of  these,  the  celebrated  engineer  John  Ericsson 
among  them,  refused  to  leave  the  neighborhood  even  after  its  desecra- 
tion bv  a  clamorous  traffic. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TUB    CITY    CROSSES   THE    HAHLEM    KIVER. 

[AULEM  village  is  no  more.  Harlem  as  a  separate  iii*i- 
trict  of  the  city,  easily  distiuguislied,  isolated,  apart,  a 
refuge  from  the  hubbub  of  biisiuess  and  traffic. — has  also 
loug  ceased  to  be.  It  has  been  eiigulfed  by  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation now  spread  all  over  the  island,  and  the  elevateti  roads  have 
brought  it  as  near  the  heart  of  business  as  Fourteenth  Street  or 
Forty-second  Street  were  in  earlier  decades  of  the  century.     Harlem 


WATKR    TOWER,  HIGH  BRUKJE  AND  WASHINGTON 


is  now  only  a  name,  hardly  even  a  section;  just  as  Greenwich,  aad 
Chelsea,  and  Yorkville,  and  Manhattanville,  and  Carmansville,  are 
but  names,  their  original  limits  only  to  be  identified  by  the  antiquar- 
ian. Before  we  allow  our  minds  to  contemplate  the  conditions  which 
deprived  Harlem  of  its  distinctive  features  or  separate  existence,  •'  a 
longing,  lingering  looli  behind  "  at  the  ancient  state  of  things  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  time  of  Kieft,  Dp.  de  la 
Montague,  his  sole  councillor,  occupied  a  tract  of  land  corering  part 
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of  Harlem,  between  Fifth  or  Third  Avenues  and  the  East  and  Harlem 
liivers;  and  that  Joachem  Pietersen  Kuyter,  his  bold  antagonist  and 
accuser,  held  another  large  plantation  further  up  along  the  Harlem 
Kiver,  which  he  named  "  Zegendael/^  or,  Bliss- vale.  Walloons  early 
settled  in  this  vicinity  and  they  used  to  go  and  hear  Domine  Michael- 
ius  preach  in  the  mill-loft,  and  afterward  Domine  Bogardus  down  in 
Pearl  Street,  walking  all  the  way  from  Harlem;  those  from  New 
Rochelle,  ferrying  themselves  across  to  the  foot  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  Van  Twiller  took  possession  of  the 
Barents  Islands  (Randall  and  Ward);  and  one  of  his  council  se- 
cured a  section  of  Harlem  below  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street  and  along  the  East  River.  Still  as  people  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  found  a  permanent  or  compact  settlement  there,  and  Stuy- 
vesant's  military  mind  was  set  on  having  a  post  at  this  extremity  of 
the  island  as  a  defense  against  incursions  from  the  mainland  on  the 
part  of  either  Indians  or  Yankees,  in  March,  1658,  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland  passed  a  decree  that  a  village  be  founded 
at  this  point.  A  name  was  readily  found  for  it.  Amsterdam  in  Hol- 
land was  flanked  by  the  city  of  Haarlem  at  a  distance  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  proposed  village  from  the  fort;  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  New  Amsterdam  should  have  its  New  Haerlem,  as  the 
Dutch  city's  name  was  spelled  in  that  day.  A  road  was  laid  out  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  touching  the  East  River  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  a  second  road  parallel  to  it  some  fifteen  rods 
to  the  north.  Between  these  were  staked  off  the  lots  facing  on  either 
street,  and  about  93  feet  deep;  somewhat  deeper  as  they  tended  west- 
ward, the  two  streets  diverged  toward  the  West.  Cross  streets  here 
and  there  connected  the  two  main  ones,  so  that  there  might  be  about 
four  lots  to  a  block.  Northward  the  land  was  laid  out  in  farms  or 
**  gardens."  On  August  14, 1658,  ground  was  first  broken  in  the  work 
of  preparing  these  blocks  and  lots,  and  on  September  10,  the  surveys 
and  staking  were  finished.  In  this  same  summer  of  1658,  however, 
the  laborers  and  such  settlers  as  there  were,  were  greatly  afflicted  by 
the  "  distempered  atmosphere,"  so  that  a  peculiar  sickness,  attended 
with  great  "  debility,"  prevailed  among  them,  and  proved  fatal  to 
some.  This,  of  course,  was  what  we  moderns  call  "  malaria,"  a  dis- 
temper which  has  been  no  stranger  to  Harlem  in  its  later  history.  In- 
deed it  was  a  common  saying  in  the  days  which  we  have  now  reached 
in  our  narrative  (about  1874)  that  malaria  afflicted  the  very  dogs  there 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  too  weak  to  bark,  or  had  to  lean  up 
against  a  fence  to  go  through  that  exercise.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  people  hesitated  about  settling  there:  but  Stuyvesant's  will 
was  wont  to  override  greater  obstacles  than  this,  and  those  who  had 
accepted  lots  were  ordered  to  go  and  occupy  them  on  pain  of  losing 
them.  So  the  Slots,  and  Cressons,  and  Tourneurs,  and  Demarests, 
and  Montagues  went  out  to  brave  the  malaria,  and  they  succeeded  in 
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surviving  and  leaving  posterity.  The  spring  and  summer  of  1659  saw 
these  permanent  settlers  and  earliest  Harlemites  arrive.  A  Court  of 
Justice  was  established  and  Magistrates  appointed  on  August  IG, 
1660.  In  this  same  year  a  church  was  founded.  During  the  summer 
the  devout  villagers  had  walked  to  New  Amsterdam  and  woi'shiped 
in  the  Fort  Church.  But  that  could  not  be  kept  up  in  w^inter  time. 
So  in  November,  1660,  we  find  a  Kev.  Mr.  Michael  Zyperus  buyiug  a 
home  in  Harlem,  and  services  were  held  in  a  private  house,  or  s*ome 
barn.  The  first  church-building  was  put  up  in  1664;  close  by  the  river 
and  between  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  Streets.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  northerly  one 
of  the  two  main  roads,  which  was  called  the  Grooten  Weg  (Great  or 
Main  Koad)  or  Kerk  Laan  (Church  Lane).  In  1686  the  frame  building 
was  replaced  by  a  substantial  one  of  stone,  its  length  and  breadth 
about  the  same,  with  a  steeple  and  gilt  weathercock,  of  which  the 
Haerlemmers  were  verj'  proud.  It  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lane,  and  was  not  removed  till  1825,  the  cemetery  surrounding  it  re- 
maining till  18()8.  In  1825  a  large  church  was  built  on  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street.  The  build- 
ing still  remains  but  when  the  elevated  trains  came  thundering  by 
and  disturbed  worship,  it  was  turned  around  to  face  One  Hundnnl 
and  Twenty-first  Street,  and  upon  its  ample  front  yard  sepai-ating  it 
from  the  Avenue,  a  tall  business  edifice  was  erected,  producing  a  com- 
fortable revenue,  and  deadening  the  irreverent  noise  of  the  trains. 
When  the  English  came  in  1664,  Nichols  tried  to  change  the  name  of 
the  village  as  he  had  that  of  the  city,  and  called  it  Lancaster.  But 
that  name  nev<*r  *'  struck  in,''  and  Harlem  has  prevailed  to  this  day. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century  Harlem  was  the  objective  point  of 
lovers  and  pleasure  parties  for  sleighi-ides  in  winter  or  chaiserides 
in  summer.  When  in  1807  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Simeon  De  Witt 
laid  out  tlu^ir  svstem  of  streets  as  far  as  One  Hundred  and  Fiftv-fifth 
Street,  they  apologized  to  an  amazed  public*,  by  saying  that  it  Wt8 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  people  would  begin  to  put  up  dwell- 
ings on  the  plains  of  Harlem,  before  they  would  occupy  the  interven- 
ing hills  to  the  South.  And  their  foresight  has  been  vindicated  abun- 
dantly by  the  event.  About  the  middle  of  this  centurv%  before  the 
advent  of  the  horse-car,  and  while  stages  still  took  infrequent  jour- 
neys to  Harlem,  there  were  no  houses  whatever  along  Third  Avenue 
between  a  tavern  at  Ninety-seventh  Street,  itself  a  distant  outpost, 
and  One  Hundred  and  Second  Street.  From  that  point  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Street  only  a  few  scattering  houses  were  to  be 
seen,  while  noi-th  of  that  street  the  dwellings  were  quite  compact,  yet 
to  no  greater  number  than  two  hundred,  and  stretching  no  further 
than  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  westward.  Then  was  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
but  plain  Harlem  Lane,  with  its  three-quarter  mile  dead  level,  and 
shady  trees  offering  a  splendid  speed-way  for  testing    horseflesh. 
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MountMorris  rejoiced  iu  the  plebeian  title  of  Snake  Hill, a  curious  rise 
of  rock  and  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  affording  splendid  views  of 
rivers  and  islands,  and  bays,  and  woods  and  hills,  in  everj'  direction. 
In  18<>5  the  horse-cara  liad  come  into  being,  and  more  people  and  more 
houses  followed,  but  a  visitor  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  village 
in  184C  still  found  it  very  little  changed.  The  great  transformation 
came  when  the  elevated  roads  were  built.  Before  this  it  had  been 
more  convenient  to  live  io  Brooklyn  or  even  in  New  Jei-sey  tban  in  the 
upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island:  but  now  there  was  no  object  in  leav- 
ing tlie  island,  and  people  flocked  to  Harlem,     In  1S74  it  was  still 


ELEVATED    RAILROAD CURVE    AT     UOth    STREET, 


separated,  on  the  side  of  Third  Avenue,  by  a  wide  gap  of  open  country 
extending  from  about  Ninetieth  Sti-eet  to  One  Hundredth  Street.  It 
took  the  horse-cars  fifty  minutes  to  convey  passengers  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-ninth  Street  to  Twenty-third  Street,  and  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  the  City  Hall.  All  this  was  soon  changed  when  the 
swift  trains  began  to  thunder  over  head,  and  reduced  the  time  from 
utmost  Hnrleni  to  the  Battery  to  only  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
alternative  to  the  horse-rai-s  before  that  were  the  steamboats  leaving 
Harlem  at  the  foot  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  day.  There  was  a  whole  "  Sylvan  "  family 
of  them,  the  Sylvan  Grove,  and  Olen,  and  Dell,  and  others,  some  of 
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which  were  quite  fast  boats.  A  few  of  the  trips  were  "  express,"  when 
no  stops  were  made  between  Harlem  and  Peck  Slip.  By  this  means 
business  men  could  reach  down-town  offices  in  about  half  an  hour's 
time,  or  more,  according  to  their  distance  from  Peck  Slip.  The  trip 
was  a  grateful  relief  after  the  care  and  confinement  of  business  in  the 
evening,  and  a  bracing  preparation  for  the  day's  duties  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  the  "  L  "  roads  were  a  little  more  expeditious,  and  did  not 
make  it  very  essential  as  to  the  precise  minute  one  should  start  from 
home;  and  so  this  pleasing  and  wholesome  steamboat  service  fell  into 
disuse  and  was  abandoned. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  an  elevated  railroad  to  run  through  the 
streets  of  Kew  York,  was  the  Greenwich  Street  Road,  running  on  one 
side  of  Greenwich  Street  from  the  Batterv  to  Thirtieth  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue.  The  section  between  the  Batterj'  and  Cortlandt  Street 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  July,  1867.  The  track  was  laid  on  solid 
beams  of  iron  of  the  form  used  ordinarily  in  buildings,  and  evidently 
not  as  strong  as  the  open-work  that  makes  the  trusses  of  the  later 
structures.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  break  down  at  one  of  the  street 
crossings  where  the  spans  were  necessarily  longer,  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  the  Greenwich  road  or  any  other  for  some  years.  There  was 
some  hesitation  too  as  to  what  mode  of  propulsion  to  adopt.  At  first 
a  cable  was  used,  and  later  small  locomotives.  But  neither  gave  satis- 
faction. In  1875  the  first  Rapid  Transit  Commission  Avas  appointed 
as  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  after  long  deliberation, 
considering  various  i)roposed  methods,  the  Commission  decided  in 
December  that  elevated  roads  were  the  most  practicable.  Of  course 
the  questions  of  noise  and  of  the  disfiguring  of  the  streets  were  raised 
in  objection.  One  plan  proposed  to  build  the  structure  between  the 
blocks,  through  people's  back-yards;  but  finally  it  was  resolved  to  sac- 
rifice the  looks  of  the  streets  for  the  sake  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  de 
rived  from  rapid  transit.  Two  companies  were  chartered,  the  Gilbert 
to  construct  railways  on  the  West  side,  and  the  New  York  ou 
the  East  side.  The  Gilbert  Company  became  the  Manhattan,  and  in 
1879  the  roads  all  came  under  one  management.  Cyrus  W.  Field  pur- 
chased a  controlling  interest  in  the  New  York  Company,  and  applying 
to  this  new  enterprise  that  energy  which  had  secured  to  the  world 
the  Atlantic  Cable,  the  work  was  rapidly  and  efficiently  pushed  for- 
ward. Some  years  later,  by  one  of  those  inevitable  financial  fluctua- 
tions attendant  upon  successful  enterprises,  the  price  of  elevated  rail- 
way stock  went  down  to  a  ruinously  low  figure.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Jay  Gould  bought  enough  of  Mr.  Field's  shares  to  save  him  from  utter 
ruin.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Gould,  and  after  his  death,  his  sons,  have 
retained  control  of  all  the  elevated  railways  in  the  city. 

Work  was  carried  on  quite  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  citr. 
On  June  5,  1878,  the  Sixth  Avenue  road  was  opened  from  Kector 
Street  to  Central  Park;  on  August  26,  1878,  the  Third  Avenue  road. 
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from  the  Battery  to  Forty-second  Street.  In  the  summer  of  1879,  one 
arriving  in  the  city  by  one  of  tlie  Jersey  ferries,  still  bad  to  walk  all 
the  way  to  Chatham  Square,  or  cross  Broadway  to  Fulton  Sti-eet  and 
Pearl,  to  get  the  East  side  elevated  train;  and  at  Eighty-ninth  Street 
he  would  have  to  descend  to  the  street  and  take  a  horse-car  further  to 
Harlem.  In  1880  the  roads  were  completed  and  trains  ran  to  Harlem 
along  all  the  avenues,  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth.  Thus  the 
Rapid  Transit  problem  seemed  to  be  solved;  Harlem  was  brought 
near;  a  city  extending  over  Manhattan  Island  made  compact  as  in  the 
days  of  small  distances.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  passeugei-s  were 
daily  carried  back  and  forth  from  home  to  business.  But  the  problem 
tlius  working  raised  a  still  larger  one  for  itself.  In  later  years 
the  cable-cars  and 
electric  trolly- 
cars  have  come  to 
aid  in  the  increas- 
ing need  for  rapid 
t  ran  s  p  o  rtatiou. 
Still  heads  are 
bent  in  anxious 
study  to  determine 
■what  shall  be  done 
t<)  keep  the  transit 
once  rapid  from 
becoming  too 
slow  ;  wliat  new 
methods  shall  be 
applied  to  reduce 
the  strain  upon 
the  older. 

It  was  now  that 
a  change  came 
over  the  appear- 
ance of  Harlem.  Some  years  before  the  "  L "  Itoads,  a  new 
method  of  domestic  existence  bad  been  introduced  into  the  city. 
The  Parisian  flat  had  caught  the  fancy  of  the  people  and  met 
at  once  the  necessities  created  by  the  excessive  rents  of  bouses. 
In  1865  the  system  had  already  been  put  into  operation  down 
town,  by  dividing  the  older  style  of  houses  in  an  extempore  and 
often  inconvenient  manner  into  "  floors,"  for  the  separate  occu- 
pancy of  different  families.  But  Harlem,  where  new  houses 
«ould  be  put  up  adapted  from  the  beginning  to  this  new  style  of  liv- 
ing, became  very  soon  the  paradise  of  "  flats."  When,  therefore,  the 
■"  L  "  Boads  were  making  this  section  so  convenient  to  business,  these 
■"  flat  "  houses  filled  up  the  vacant  spaces  every  where  visible  before, 
until  soon  they  were  no  more.    Traveling  on  the  east  side  we  pereeive 
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now  no  break  between  ;Xew  York  pi*oper  and  Yorkville,  or  between 
Yorkville  and  Harlem.  One  solid  succession  of  cheap  apartment- 
liouses  greets  the  eye  on  Third,  and  Second,  and  even  First  Avenues. 
And  on  the  west  side,  from  Fifty-ninth  Street,  along  Columbus  lor 
Ninth)  Avenue,  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  and  along  Eighth 
Avenue  nearly  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  we  see  one 
series  of  the  same  inevitable,  uninteresting  apartment-houses.  Two 
immense  caravanseries  usually  occupy  a  whole  block,  on  either  side, 
with  perhaps  a  little  alleyway  between.  At  the  same  time  one  gets 
glimpses  of  rows  of  dwellings  in  the  side  streets,  intended  for  single 
families,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  elegance,  but  again  monoto- 
nously alike,  or  with  attempts  at  variety  even  more  painful,  sometimes 
effected  by  placing  houses  of  dark  and  light  stone  by  the  side  of  each 
other  in  regular  alternation,  so  that  a  rapid  passage  in  the  elevated 
trains  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  are 
striped. 

While  Harlem  still  had  a  semblance  of  its  earlier  rural  self,  and 
was  not  vet  closelv  articulated  bv  bricks  and  blocks  and  elevated 
trains  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  even  then 
the  city  felt  the  confinement  of  its  insular  position  an<l  aspired  to 
larger  things.  It  was  as  early  as  1873  that,  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  usual,  New  York  was  permitted  to  cross  the  Harlem  Kiver, 
and  plant  its  banners  over  a  large  slice  of  Westchester  County.  We 
cannot  but  n^gard  this  as  an  event  worthy  of  special  note.  It  is  al- 
most incredible*  that  from  the  earliest  days,  even  when  New  Amster- 
dam re<MMV(Ml  incoriM^ration  as  a  city  in  1653,  the  whole  of  ilanhattan 
IshuKl  siioiihl  hav(*  been  regarded  as  embraced  in  it.  We  can  never 
snttici<Mitiy  ai)i)re(iat(*  the  audacity  of  the  Commission  which,  in  ISOT, 
coollv  laid  out  a  svsteni  of  streets,  covering  nearlv  the  entire  surface 
of  the  island.  But  the  dream  that  was  not  expected  in  1807  to  be  re- 
alized for  centuries,  was  already  nearing  that  realization  at  the  end 
of  six  and  a  half  decades.  Therefore  room  must  be  sought  off  the 
island,  long  before  all  the  room  upon  it  Avas  fully  occupied.  And  it  is 
again  deserving  of  remark  that  as  much  territoiy  was  added  to  the 
former  area  as  had  been  from  time  immemorial  considered  the  proper 
modicum  for  the  expansion  of  the  infant  town.  Manhattan  Island 
was  estimated  to  contain  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  land;  the  part  of 
Westchester  now  annexed  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  acres. 
This  territorv  was  now  divided  into  the  Twentv-third  and  Twentv- 
fourth  Wards,  which,  like  the  Western  States  as  compared  with  the 
Eastern,  thus  became,  in  comparison  with  the  twenty-two  down-town 
wards  covering  only  a  thousand  more  acres,  the  wards  of  "  magnifi- 
cent distances." 

The  city  by  its  passage  across  the  Harlem  River  embraced  within 
its  territory^  some  choice  bits  of  rural  scenery  not  only,  but  manv 
places  with  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  "  full  of  historic  and  other 
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interest.  There  was  Kingsbridge  with  its  Spuyten  Diiy  vil  Creek,  and 
its  lofty  Spuyten  Duyvil  Blufif,  looking  far  down  the  river,  and  mak- 
ing a  half-successful  attempt  to  rival  the  height  of  the  Palisades. 
What  stories  of  romantic  adventure  cluster  about  the  settlement 
here!  The  trumpet  of  Anthony  van  Corlaer  is  heard  with  despairing 
blast  sounding  above  the  roar  of  the  rushing  tide,  as  the  devil  he  was 
bound  to  spite  got  hold  of  him  amid  the  seething  waters.  Here 
Governor  Clinton  held  post  with  his  brigade,  to  keep  English  and  cow- 
boys from  crossing  to  Manhattan.  Here  a  bold  dash  was  made 
against  the  British  defenders  about  the  same  time  that  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  surprised  Paulus  Hook.  Through  Kingsbridge  clattered 
the  little  cavalcade  of  six,  in  1756,  when  Washington  rode  forth  from 
New  York  to  Boston.  Here  Adams  was  met  when  he  came  to  the  citv 
as  Vice-President,  and  to  Kingsbridge  was  Lafayette  escorted  and 
here  cordial  adieus  spoken  by  him  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  city  who 
had  so  handsomely  entertained  him  in  1824.  Next  to  Kingsbridge 
lay  the  village  or  manor  of  Fordham,  where  the  Huguenots  settled 
and  founded  a  church  even  before  1700.  And  uj)  and  down  its  steep 
and  winding  roads  poor  Poe  was  wont  to  wander,  perhaps  not  always 
with  steady  feet,  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  his  sick  wife,  lying  up  there  in  that  miserable  little  cottage  by  the 
side  of  the  Kingsbridge  Road,  where  it  stood  until  lately.  There  it 
stands  yet,  a  little  distance  removed  from  its  original  position,  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  the  weird  genius  that  wrote  the  **  Kaven."  Was 
it  as  earlv  as  this,  or  some  vears  later,  that  the  horse-cars  of  the 
^^  huckleberry  road  -•  pursued  their  devious  and  deliberate  way  to 
Fordham  from  the  old  Avooden  Harlem  toll-bridge?  But  this  brings 
us  to  ^lorrisania,  named  after  the  famous  Morris  family,  which  gave 
a  Chief  Justice  to  New  York  Province,  and  a  ilayor  to  New  York  City, 
and  to  the  whole  country  in  the  days  when  patriotism  cost  something, 
the  many-sided  Gouverneur  Morris,  statesman,  orator,  financier,  dip- 
lomat, engineer,  and  finally  a  dignified  and  retired  country  gentle- 
man. A  delicious  storv  is  told  of  him  bv  '^  Felix  Oldbov  "  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  founding  of  Mott  Haven,  now  also  become  a  part  of  the 
growing  city.  When  the  elder  Jordan  L.  ^lott  had  purchased  the 
ground  for  his  great  foundrv^  plant,  as  he  received  the  deeds  from  the 
hands  of  the  venerable  Gouverneur  Morris,  he  asked  whether  he 
might  call  that  portion  of  the  "  Patroonship  "  after  himself,  "  Mott 
Haven."  Morris  was  blunt  in  his  older  days  as  he  was  outspoken  and 
fearless  in  his  younger,  and  replied,  "  Yes,  and  for  aught  I  care  you 
may  change  the  name  of  the  Harlem  Kiver  to  the  Jordan,  and  dip  into 
it  as  often  as  vou  want  to."  As  Mott  was  not  afflicted  with  the  Syrian 
chieftain's  leprosy  he  did  not  follow  the  latter  part  of  this  recommen- 
dation, nor  change  the  name  of  the  Harlem.  But  he  dug  a  canal 
which  has  become  a  sad  nuisance  since,  extending  a  good  way  up  be- 
yond One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street.     The  same  authority 
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informs  us  that  Morris  even  at  his  great  age  was  vigorous  at  handling 
a  scythe  or  sickle,  and  gave  his  men  a  hard  tussle  to  keep  up  with  him 
at  harvesting,  in  which  bucolic  occupation  the  retired  statesman 
would  regularly  engage  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  aristocratic 
relatives.  The  noble  old  mansion  of  the  Morrises  stood  near  the 
watei-'s  edge,  about  where  the  Harlem  and  East  Rivers  joined  their 
waters.  The  first  house  erected  in  what  was  the  village  of  MorrisanU 
proper,  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Cauldwell,  in  1848,  and  a  "  Union  "  Church 
was  organized  the  next  year,  Mott  Haven  was  soon  populated  by  Mr. 
Mott's  prosperous  operatives  who  built  scores  of  cosy  little  homes  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  "  works  ";  and  to  be  sui-e  that  the  name  might  stick 
to  hiK  manoiiiil  and  industrial  possessions  Mr.  Mott  put  up  a  si^u- 
bo!ii*d  that  could  be  seen  across  the  river  with  the  le<iend  "  Mott 
Haven  "  iuscnbed  thereon,  and  secured  for  it  also  Government  r«T<tj;- 
nition  as  a  postoffice  station.  It  will  make  the  denizens  of  Miirris- 
ania  weep  or  smile  according  to  their  predilections  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  intended  to  be  a  strictly  temperau«'c  vil- 
lage; not  only  gin  and  whisky  and  all  that  ilk  to  be  banished  tlierc- 
from,  but  also  tlie  milder  intoxicants,  beer  and  ale.  The  towering  and 
multitudinous  brewerios  of  the  district  at  the  present  time  are  a  sad 
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or  an  amusing  commentary  upon  these  laudable  designs.  Man  pro- 
poses, and  some  other  power  disposes:  what  the  power  in  this  case 
can  have  been,  we  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  reader.  Poit  Morris  at 
the  extreme  boundary  line  toward  the  Sound  or  East  Kiver,  then  had 
its  foundry,  as  to-day  it  has  that  and  several  other  imposing  indus- 
trial hives,  to  be  seen  far  and  wide  along  the  shores  of  the  broad 
waters  w^hereon  it  abuts.  Little  was  it  thought  in  1873,  that  the  vil- 
lages of  College  Point,  and  Flushing,  and  Astoria,  all  within  view 
at  Port  Morris,  with  Riker's,  and  Berrian,  and  North  and  South 
Brother  Islands,  would  all  one  day  be  embraced  within  the  sweep  of 
those  city  limits  which  had  just  brought  this  then  remote  ten»itory 
into  New  York.  But  further  than  Port  Morris  lay  the  village  of  West 
Farms,  and  that  too  with  all  its  memories  of  the  past  became  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  New  York  City  and  its  history.  Here  the  De  Lancey's 
had  their  country  seat;  and  hot  were  the  controversies  on  election  day 
in  Westchester  County  between  the  Morrises  and  the  De  Lancevs, 
made  irreconcilable  antagonists  and  rivals  by  the  arbitrary  favors  or 
disfavors  of  Governor  Cosby,  who  put  down  one  (Lewis  Morris  from 
the  bench  of  the  Chief  Justice)  and  lifted  up  another  (James  De  Lan- 
cey)  without  consulting  anybody  but  his  own  will  and  his  own  pocket, 
as  by  this  means  he  hoped  to  get  away  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  back 
salary  from  stanch  old  Councillor  Kip  Van  Dam,  who  had  been 
Acting-Governor  for  over  a  year.  Here  at  West  Farms  too  a  deed 
was  done  reflecting  honor  upon  a  name  that  needs  the  mention  of  all 
the  honorable  acts  ever  performed  by  its  bearer  to  counterbalance  the 
one  dark  deed  that  ruined  liim.  Aaron  Burr  led  a  daring  assault  on 
a  block-house — built  here  by  Oliver  De  Lancey,  the  brother  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  a  rabid  Tory;  the  very  audacity  and  rapidity  of  the 
maneuver  causing  the  garrison  to  surrender  without  a  shot  in  its 
own  defense.  After  1873,  and  in  the  process  of  making  this  rustic 
historic  retreat  a  part  of  the  city,  sad  havoc  was  made  of  roads  and 
houses,  great  or  small.  The  horse-car,  soon  after  the  annexation,  and 
the  trolley  now,  have  brought  it  into  communication  with  Harlem 
Bridge,  and  the  elevated  road  thunders  past  at  no  great  distance. 
Ten  years  ago  hills  half  cut  away,  houses  left  absurdly  high  and  dry 
that  were  once  even  with  the  i^oad,  or  placed  on  piles  with  the  very 
ground  gone  from  under,  gave  evidence  of  the  transition  still  incom- 
plete. But  even  then,  or  even  now,  nooks  may  be  found  where  pris- 
tine nature  still  revels  in  her  unsullied  beauty,  and  human  beings 
dwell  in  rustic  retirement,  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  thev  are 
part  of  a  rumbling,  rattling,  thunderous  mart  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Thus  did  New  York  take  part  of  Westchester;  and  will  she  let 
die  these  names  that  are  dear  to  the  antiquarian,  and  to  the  original 
villagers?  The  railroads  have  partly  taken  care  that  she  will  not.  For 
^fott  riaven  and  ^felrose,  and  Fordham  and  ^forrisania.  and  Kings- 
bridge  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  all,  look  kindly  down  ujjon  us  at  every 
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stage,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  will  soon  depart  from  their  time 
tables  or  their  stations. 

The  city  having  crossed  the  Uarlem  Kiver,  was  bound  to  keep 
bridges  in  its  rear.     It  was  not  doing  anything  like  crossing  tlie 
Rubicon,  but  on  the  other  hand  was  greatly  interested  in  keepinji: 
up  the  means  of  crossing  back  and  forth  to  the  fullest  measui^e.    Tlit* 
oldest  bridge  by  far  of  course  is  Kingsbridge,  which  supeitjeded  the 
ferry  there  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  Van  Cortlandts.     For  a  hmg 
time  this  remained  the  only  means  of  crossing  to  the  mainland,  and 
Washington  in  1751),  as  well  as  Lafayette  in  1824,  on  their  way  to 
Boston,  had  to  make  their  journey  around  to  this  extremity  of  tlie 
island.    Before  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  a  toll  bridge  had 
been  built  across  to  Morrisania  or  Mott  Haven  from  the  end  of  Third 
Avenue.    It  was  a  wooden  affair,  none  of  the  strongest  or  safest.    It 
could  not  have  been  very  old  in  1816,  yet  even  then  people  shivered  a 
little  in  going  across,  and  eyewitnesses  describe  it  as  something  of 
"  a  ruin,  moss-grown  and  shaky."    Some  years  before  the  annexation 
this  bridge  was  replaced  by  a  fine  iron  drawbridge,  turned  by  a  steam 
engine,  and  presenting  three  great  arches  to  the  view  as  one  came  up 
or  down  the  river,  one  on  either  side  supi)orting  the  approach,  and 
the  hirgiM-  central  oii<^  revolving  on   a   i)ier  to   allow   the   passage 
of  ships.    But  this  has  had  a  shorter  life  than  its  wooden  predeceSMff, 
for  at  the  prescuit  day  it  is  no  more  and  for  a  year  or  two  a  l^leD- 
did  structure  has  been  under  way,  allowing  a  greater  distasce  be- 
tween its  bottom  and  tide  water.     For  the  same  reason  the  Fowth 
Avi^nue  Kailroad  Bridge  has  been  greatly  raised.    At  Second  AviOllie 
a  loftv  bridge  carriers  Ww  trains  of  the  ehnated  roads  across  theriTer. 
At  Madison  Avenue  foot  i)assengers  and  horse-cars  cross  over  by  a 
bridge  Avhich  has  curv(Ml  ajqiroaches,  and  leads  directly  from  theave* 
nue  running  south  and  north  into  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Street   running  east   and   w(»st.      For  many  years   Macomb's  Dam 
Bridge  has  been  a  familiar  object.    It  was  erected  in  1861,  high  above 
the  river,  with  woodc^n  t nestle- work,  and  wooden  supports  for  the  ap- 
proaches.    Oft(»n  has  its  name  led  the  innocent  into  danjrerous  sem- 
blance  to   profanity;    but   the   designation    arose    simply    enough. 
General  Macomb  once  undertook  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  Harlem 
at  this  point;  but  the  dwellers  along  the  lower  shores  of  the  river 
could  not  endure  this  desecration,  which  made  a  mere  mud  creek  of 
the  stream  by  their  doors.    So  they  came  up  in  a  body  and  smashe<l 
the  dam,  but  could  not  break  the  name  away  from  the  locality.    In 
deference  to  delicate  (\ars,  however,  the  city  fathers  have  tried  (largely 
in  vain)  to  christen  the  bridge  with  the  name  "  Central."    Struck  ^-ith 
the  fever  for  improvement,  the  wooden  structure  was  replaced  only 
recently  by  a  si)lendid  bridge  of  iron,  graceful  and  strong,  having  a 
length  of  1.020  feet  and  width  of  50  feet.    It  was  begun  in  1892  and 
opened  to  the  public  on  ilay  1 ,  1895.    Its  cost  was  two  millions  of  dol- 
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lars.  It  serves  t(i  cuiineot  Hixth,  Seventh,  ami  Eighth  Avemies,  at  their 
teniiini.  with  the  annexed  distinct;  while  from  Amsterdam  (Tenth) 
and  St.  Nicholas  Avennes  comes  down  a  ti-emendous  viaduct  the  full 
width  of  One  Hundi-ed  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  directly  to  the  bridge, 
high  over  the  tracks  of  the  Eightli  Avenue  Elevated  Kaihvay,  A 
bridge  conveys  trains  from  the  latter  structure  over  the  river,  mu- 
lling; there  on  the  sui-face  to  various  points  in  the  annexed  parts,  and 
up  to  Yonkers  and  beyond  Tarrytowu.  Next  in  the  series  comes  the 
noble  old  aqueduct  long  known  as  HigJiBridge.erected  at  the  tirst  con- 
struitinn  of  the  t'roton  Water  system  in  1842.    And  still  above,  at  but 
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a  short  distance,  is  seen  the  last  and  noblest  structure  of  all,  the 
wonderful  Washington  Bi-idge.  Its  lofty  roadway,  150  feet  above  tide 
■water,  leads  from  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Street  and  Amster- 
dam (Tenth)  Avenue  straight  across  to  Fordhani  Heights.  It  is  2.400 
feet  long  and  HO  feet  wide,  and  built  of  iron,  steel,  and  stone.  It  rests 
mainly  upon  two  immense  arches  of  steel,  each  with  a  span  of  510 
feet,  and  rising  135  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  their  center.  The 
approach  on  the  west  side  i-ests  on  four  arches  of  gi-anite  faced  with 
dressed  stone,  and  that  on  the  Fordhara  side  ou  three  similar  arches. 
It  was  completed  in  1889,  but  not  formally  opened  to  the  public  till 
the  next  year. 
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The  Harlem  having  thus  become  a  stream  passing  through  the 
heart  of  New  York,  it  was  but  natural  that  something  more  should  be 
made  of  it  than  it  was  in  its  previous  condition.  It  is  of  course  called 
a  river  only  by  courtesy,  the  tides  rising  and  falling  in  it  like  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  It  is  simply  a  depression  separating,  with  Spuyten  Du;- 
vil  Creek,  Manhattan  Island  from  the  mainland,  and  into  this  depres- 
sion the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Hirer  and  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
{here  also  called  by  courtesy  East  Kiver)  were  bound  to  flow.  A  chan- 
nel of  good  depth  ran  through  the  center,  but  at  low  tide  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  "  River  "  was  converted  into  mud  flats.  This  must 
now  all  be  touched  and  altered  into  better  shape  by  the  hand  of  im- 
provement. The  shores  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tbeir  pris- 
tine condition,  with  the  waters  alternately  within  reach  and  inac- 
cessible with  the  changes  of  the  tide.  Docks  and  wharvea  wei-e  boitt 
out  upon  the  mud  foundations  so  that  deep  water  might  always  be 
at  hand  for  traffic.  The  rustic  stream  principally  used  for  pleasnw 
boating  was  dignified  with  the  character  of  a  waterway  of  comraeree, 
and  therefore  the  bridges  that  were  obstructing  navigation  must  b« 
reared  upon  loftier  piers,  cost  what  it  may.  There  has  even  been 
some  talk  of  removing  the  fine  High  Bridge,  if  its  solid  piers  shonld 
interfere  too  much  with  shipping.  Thus  the  deepening  and  the  doct- 
ing  of  the  Harlem  River  and  its  shores  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  But  to  complete  its  service  as  a  highway  to  commerce,  other 
work  needed  to  be  done.  In  187(1  the  Legislature  of  the  State  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  improvements  by  passing  an  act  giving  permis- 
sion to  the  United  States  Government  to  acquire  the  right  of  way 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  making  a  ship  canal  of 
the  River,  reaching  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Hudson.  The 
course  of  this  canal  is  from  the  East,  through  the  Harlem  River,  to* 
point  near  Two  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street.  Here  are  the  Drdt- 
man  Meadows,  a  depression  of  the  land  immediately  north  of  the  lofty 
heights  which  make  necessary  and  possible  the  exalted  rojidwiij  of 
Washington  Bridge.  Striking  into  this  at  first  easy  pathway,  the 
canal  was  to  be  cut  subsequently  through  a  barrier  of  white  rock  in 
a  curved  line  until  it  reached  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  The  whole  canal 
is  seven  miles  long,  and  from  eight  to  nine  feet  deep  throughout  its 
entire  extent.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  connection  between  the  Harlem 
and  Spuyten  Duyvil  was  completed,  and  the  opening  celebrated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  but  the  entire  work  of  "  the  Harlem  River 
Improvements."  will  yet  require  some  years  for  its  accomplishment 

July  4.  ISTfi,  the  Centennial  Fourth,  was  a  day  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  citizens  of  New  York.  The  celebration  was  among 
themost  notable  of  all  those  that  took  place  in  thevariouseitiesof  the 
land.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  the  city  was  made  brilliant  with  ilhimi- 
nations.  repeated  on  the  next  evening  with  the  addition  of  fireworka 
Union  Square  was  made  the  center  of  attraction.  Broadway  was  a  sea 
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of  fire  from  the  Square  all  the  way  down  to  Dey  Street.  An  electric 
apparatus  on  one  of  the  great  telegraph  buildings  was  made  to  pour  a 
flood  of  light  over  the  whole  length  of  the  thoroughfare,  while  hotels, 
stores,  banks,  and  such  private  residences  as  were  then  still  upon  it, 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendor  of  decorations  and  illuminations. 
The  City  Hall,  the  newspaper  oBBces  in  its  vicinity,  the  banks  and 
other  business  concerns,  were  ablaze  with  devices  in  lights  and  colors. 
All  through  the  day  church  bells  rang,  chimes  played  National  airs, 
and  Castle  William  fired  a  hundred  guns.  A  monster  procession 
marched  through  the  streets,  and  gathered  upon  the  plaza  at  Union 
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■-*  Square.    Festoons  of  bright  lamps  were  strung  all  around  the  great 

*  space,  making  the  scene  one  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  brilliancy.    A 
^    platform  had  been  erected  whereupon  were  placed  one  thousand 

*  singers,  members  of  German  Saenger  Bunds.     The  bands  that  had 
^    marched  with  the  procession  assembled,  and  took  up  a  position  be- 
"    tween  the  grand  stand  and  the  singers'  stand.    An  incalculable  mul- 
'     titude  surrounded  in  irregular  mass  these  more  regular  preparations, 
'     while  thousands  of  lights  and  flashing  fireworks  constantly  illumi- 
nated the  whole  immense  and  inspiring  group.     Enthusiasm  was 
raised  repeatedly  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  splendid  effect  of  such  a 
great  chorus  of  voices,  rendering  patriotic  National  airs,  or  stirring 
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passages  from  the  great  operas.  At  the  same  time  the  unprecedented 
number  of  pieces  playing  together,  made  the  music  of  the  bands 
vastly  more  exciting  than  usual.  Above  the  crowds  could  be  seen  the 
director  of  the  bands  and  of  the  singers  swinging  his  baton  from  a 
small  inclosure  adorned  with  flags,  and  putting  life  and  spirit  into 
the  extraordinary  performance.  Before  and  after  the  musical  exer- 
cises the  sky  was  made  lurid  with  bombs  and  rockets,  and  set  pieces 
of  wonderful  design  and  still  more  startling  operation. 

During  that  same  summer  New  York  was  interested  in  the  presi- 
dential canvass,  because  one  of  the  candidates  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  recently  identified  with  the  successful  as- 
sault upon  the  Tweed  Ring.  The  result  of  the  election  in  the  autumn 
was  long  doubtful.  At  first  the  Tribune  came  out  conceding  the  elec- 
tion of  Tilden  over  Hayes.  Of  all  the  papers  the  T'wics  alone  con- 
tended that  Tilden  was  not  elected,  and  gradually  figures  began  to 
confirm  its  rather  uni(i.ue  position.  \\\  its  publications  and  figures 
I)ost(Ml  in  front  of  the  old  building  on  Printing  House  Square,  it 
gathered  from  night  to  night  an  excited  crowd.  In  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign,  in  1880,  there  was  again  a  personal  interest  for  the 
city,  since  the  nominee  for  Vice-President  on  the  Republican  side,  was 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  one  of  her  residents,  ilr.  Arthur  had  receiviMl  the 
nomination  not  so  much  as  a  reward  of  merit,  although  he  jn'oved  his 
merit  to  be  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  time  of  trial  soon  to  come. 
It  was  rather  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  President  Hayes,  and  as 
a  sort  of  compiMisation  to  a  disappointed  politician  of  Xew  York.  In 
1880  Senator  Conkling  was  the  champion  of  (irant  for  a  third  temi. 
He  could  not  carry  the  Convention  with  him,  however,  and  James  A. 
Garfield  was  taken  as  a  '*  dark  liorse  ''  from  among  a  number  of  morv 
prominent  candidates  neither  of  whom  could  unite  the  ConvcMition.  as 
had  happeiHMl  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hayes  four  years  before.  Senator 
Conkling's  wrath  was  thiMi  a])p(\ase(l  by  making  Arthur  of  New  York 
the  nominee  for  \'ice-President,  which  was  the  more  calculated  to 
gratify  Conkling,  Ixnause  in  the  face  of  his  remonstrances  Mr.  Hayes 
had  removed  Mr.  Arthur  from  the  position  of  Collector  of  the 
IN)rt  of  New  York,  in  1877.  Garfield  when  President  also  had 
occasion  to  antagonize  the  exacting  and  overbearing  Senatoi* 
from  New  York,  and  sad  quarrels  were  rending  asunder  the  Ee- 
])ublican  party,  when,  on  July  2,  1881,  the  assassin's  pistol  struck 
down  the  President.  Every  thought  was  now  bent  on  but  one  hope 
and  desire,  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  burying  all  feelings  of  politi- 
cal or  party  antagonism.  On  September  19  the  country  knew  that  its 
prayers  <()uld  not  be  granted,  and  that  the  bullet  fired  on  July  2  had 
finally  accomplished  its  fatal  errand.  Garfield  breathed  his  last  late 
in  the  day,  and  in  the  small  hours  of  September  20, 1881,  a  committee 
of  g(»ntlem(»n  were  at  a  house  in  T^xington  Avenue,  administering  the 
oath  as  President  of  the  Ignited  States  to  Chester  A.  Arthur.    His 
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position  had  been  a  delicate  one  all  through  that  trying  summer,  but 
he  had  borne  himself  witti  tact  and  prudence  and  a  noble  self- 
restraint.  And  now  he  entered  upon  a  career  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation  which  has  reflected  the  greatest  ci*edit  upon  himself,  and 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  honest  pride  to  the  city  that 
owned  him  as  one  of  her  sons. 

Centennial  celebrations  of  events  occurring  during  the  Revolution 
had  become  pretty  uearly  exhausted;  but  there  was  a  last  one  which 
it  became  New  York  particularly  and  alone  to  remember  and  signal- 
ize. November  25.  1H83,  would  be  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British,  From  year  to  year  Evacua- 
tion Day  had  been  honored  as  a  holiday,  when  the  militia  marched 
through  the  streets,  to  the  imfaiting  delight  of  the  schoolboys,  who 
"were  not  required  on  that  day  to  pursue  the  thorny  road  to  learning. 
Patriotic  societies  had  their  banquets, 
and  orators  set  forth  the  lessons  of  the 
memorial.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  centennial  of  such  a  day  would 
be  passed  by  without  special  celebra- 
tion. The  25th  of  November  falling  on 
a  Sunday.  Monday,  the  2r)th,  was  set 
apart  for  the  great  event.  Pi-esldent 
Arthur  came  from  Washington,  and 
Governor  Cleveland  from  Albany,  and  . 
the  Governors  of  the  thii-teeu  original 
States  weiv  also  invited,  many  of  whom 
accepted.  A  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  a  parade  of  steamers  on  the  sur- 
rounding waters,  which  was  a  success 
as  to  miles  of  length,  but  not  as  to  regu- 
larity or  beauty  of  movements,  the  tug- 
boats especially  acting  like  young,  un- 
broken colts,  continually  escaping  from 
the  bounds.  Tiinity  chimes  rang  out  patriotic  tunes  at  sunrise, 
at  noon,  and  at  sunset.  The  New  York  Trilnmc  published  a 
rude,  but  clear,  map  of  New  York  as  it  was  in  1783,  and  all  the 
morning  papers  contained  long  and  careful  accounts  of  the  event 
commemorated.  At  teu  o'clock  the  land  parade  began  the  march 
at  Fifty-seventh  Street,  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  Fourteenth  Sti-eet, 
to  Broadway,  and  so  down  to  Bowling  Oreen,  where  it  was  dis- 
banded. Forty  thousand  men  were  in  line,  detachments  of  troops 
from  other  States  having  accompanied  the  Governors  on  their 
visit  to  the  city  to  participate  in  the  parade.  About  the  time 
the  march  began  the  rain  commenced  to  pour  down  and  kept  up 
the  process  until  midnight,  discouraging  many  of  the  spectators 
and  dimming  the  glory  of  the  soldiery  to  a  serious  extent.     In  the 
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evening  banquets  and  illuminations  continued  the  celebration.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  day  and  of  the 
President,  who  made  a  speech,  as  did  also  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  At  the  Seventh  Regiment  armory  a  reception  was 
given  to  the  visiting  military.  A  permanent  memorial  of  the  occasion 
was  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Washington  erected  on  the  grand 
stone  staircase  in  front  of  the  sub-treasury  in  Wall  Street.  As  early 
as  1880  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  arrangements  to  place  such 
a  statue  there,  and  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  was  engaged  to  cast  it.  It  cost 
f35,000,  and  represented  Washington  in  the  act  of  taking  the  oath  as 
President,  his  right  hand  extended  as  if  touching  the  Bible,  his  left 
resting  upon  his  sword  hilt,  just  as  he  stood  at  that  crucial  moment 
in  1789.  The  position  selected  for  the  statue  was  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  actual  spot  where  the  first  President  then  stood,  and  a  slab 
of  the  pavement  of  the  balcony  of  the  old  Federal  Hall  was  happily 
secured,  and  supports  the  bronze  figure.  In  the  pouring  rain  a  goodly 
company  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sub-treasury  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  centennial  celebration.  The  statue  was  unveiled 
by  Governor  Cleveland,  and  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  President  Ailhur,  the  oration  being  delivered  by  George  William 
Curtis. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  1883  was  the  completion  and  opening:  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  on  May  24.    A  ridiculous  fanaticism  raised  the 
objection,  and  some  timid  spirits  were  inclined  to  heed  it  and  change 
the  date,  because  this  happened  to  be  Queen  Victoria's  birthday,  the 
thought  of  which  had  not  come  to  the  remotest  degree  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  s(*](*cted  the  day  for  the  formalities.    It  was  a  source  of 
immense  satisfaction  and  pride  to  the  citizens  of  both  cities   that  this 
great  piece  of  engineering  was  at  last  done,  and  that  its  utility  would 
now  have  an  opi)ortunity  of  vindicating  the  enonnous  expense,  rising' 
to  $15,000,000.    In  1867  the  first  legislative  steps  were  taken  lookinjr 
to  its  construction,  and  in  llarch,  1870,  the  first  caisson  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  Brooklyn  tower  was  sunk  into  place.     John  A. 
Eoebling,  the  constructor  of  the  famous  suspension  bridge  aciH>ss  the 
Niagara  Eiver,  was  selected  as  engineer,  but  he  soon  lost  his  life  by 
an  accident,  and  his  son,  Washington  A.  Koebling,  w^as  appointed  to 
carrj'  out  the  plans.    Steadily  the  work  went  on,  the  people  eagerly 
watching  as  the  towers  rose  to  their  height  of  over  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  water,  and  as  the  first  wire  was  strung  across,  upon  which 
the  five  thousand  or  more  for  each  of  the  four  cables  w^ere  pasvsed 
over.     For  a  long  time  a  footbridge  hung  from   tow^er  to  tower 
daring  the  venturous  to  test  the  strength  of  their  heads.     Then  the 
supporting  beams  and  trusses  of  the  bridgeway  proper  began  to  ap- 
pear.   At  last  it  hung  complete,  a  span  of  1,595  feet  directly  over  the 
river,  the  arch  being  135  feet  above  high  water;  spans  of  930  feet 
hanging  between  each  tower  and  the  solid  approaches;  the  latter 
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measuring  a  straight 
1,526  feet  on  tLe  New 
York  side,  and  at  first 
curving  a  distance  of 
971  feet  on  the  Brook- 
lyn side,  but  recently 
made  considerably 
longer.  Thus  a  length 
of  over  a  mile,  or  5,989 
feet,  is  covered  by  this 
gigantic  structure,  a 
marvel  and  a  triumph 
of  engineering  skill  in 
a  hundred  branches. 
Woi-thy  was  the  occa- 
sion of  its  opening  of 
tile  most  enthusiastic 
and  elaborate  celebra- 
tion. The  Brooklyn 
people  gave  up  tiie  day 
to  it.  as  peculiarly  their 
own,  for  high  festivity. 
I*r('sident  Arthur  anil 
(iovcrnor  Cleveland 
were  taken  in  carriages 
fi*om  the  Fifth  Avi'uue 
H<)tel  to  the  bridge, 
preceded  by  a  large 
force  of  police  on  foot 
and  on  hoi'seback,  and 
escorted  b  y  t  li  c- 
Seventh  Hegimcnl, 
which  formed  in  front 
of  the  liotel  at  half  past 
eleven  o'clock.  Ar- 
rived at  the  bridge  the 
gallant  Seventh  took 
position  on  the  south 
roadway,  facing  north, 
the  right  wing  resting 
on  the  Xew  York  tow- 
er. East  of  this  tower 
the  United  States 
troops  and  Brooklyn's 
Twenty-third  It  e  g  i  - 
inent  received  the  dis- 
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tinguished  guests  in  military  fashion.  At  noon  all  business  was 
suspended  iA  New  York.  Public  buildings  were  hid  in  brigbt 
bunting.  The  main  exercises,  literaiy  and  otherwise,  were  held 
in  the  Brooklyn  termimil,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  history 
of  Brooklyn,  to  be  related  subsequently.  They  were  woi-thily  pn?- 
sided  over  by  the  then  youthful  Mayor  of  that  city,  Seth  l^)w, 
and  the  celebrated  Brooklyn  vdi vine.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Stones,  was 
the  orator  of  the  day,  delivering  one  of  his  most  splendid  au<l 
scholarly  addresses.  At  night  both  cities  poured  forth  their  mul- 
titudes upon  streets  and  roofs  to  see  the  display  of  fireworks  from  the 
center  of  the  bridge.  It  lasted  exactly  one  hour.  At  eight  o'clock  a 
splendid  bouquet  of  rockets  was  sent  up  from  the  center,  and  at  the 
same  time  fountains  of  gold  and  silver  rain  began  to  play  from  the 
tops  of  the  tow-ers.  Then  came  volleys  of  shells,  stars,  meteoi-s,  fiery 
serpents,  and  rockets  galore.  Set  pieces  of  an  allegorical  nature  were 
also  set  off. 

A  curious  reminiscence  of  the  controversv  started  bv  some  small 
minds  as  to  the  date  of  the  opening  may  be  preserved.  It  is  a  humor- 
ous protest  sent  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  on  ^May  24  by  an  '*  Alarmeil 
Protestant  ":  "  Have  the  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,""  he  wi'ote, 
"  offended  the  Irish  by  designating  the  Queen's  birthday  for  the  open- 
ing exercises?  Have  they  offended  tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
by  not  opening  it  on  Decoration  Day?  Yes.  But  have  they  not  much 
more  oft'ended  all  Protestants  by  putting  it  on  Corpus  Christi  Day. 
which  this  year  falls  on  ilay  24,  the  Thursday  of  Trinity  Week?    Yes. 

This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  matter.    Of  all  the  davs  in  the  vear  to 

t.  • 

have  s(*h*cted  that  dav,  the  feast  of  Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacri- 
fice  of  the  Mass;  this  is  tlie  crowning  offense.  Suppose  some  of  them 
say  they  didn't  know  it  was  Corjius  Christi  Day?  Tell  that  to  the 
marines.  Do  the  Irish  say  the  trustees  are  sycophants  of  the  throne? 
Does  the  Grand  Arniv  sav  thev  are  rebels  at  heart?  Let  us  rather  sav 
they  are  minions  of  the  pai)acy,  (Muissaries  of  Rome,  Jesuits  in  dis- 
guise! Now  w^e  know  why  they  imposed  a  tax  on  foot  passengers.  It 
is  for  Peter's  pence.  Now  we  know-  what  those  gloomy  crypts  are  for 
under  the  arches  of  the  approaches.  They  are  for  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition."  Decoration  Day  on  the  bridge  w-as  signalized  in  a 
rather  sad  manner.  This  holiday  gave  a  good  opportunity  for  people 
from  far  and  near  to  take  their  first  look  at  the  bridge  and  to  pass 
over  it  for  the  first  time,  and  vast  crowds  went  back  and  forth  over  the 
promenade  all  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  woman  stumbled  in  goiujj 
dow  n  the  steps  leading  from  the  elevated  promenade  on  the  New  York 
side,  and  a  few^  others  were  carried  dow-n  as  she  fell.  Some  excitable 
or  foolish  or  reckless  person  cried  out  that  the  bridge  was  giving  way, 
and  at  once  a  panic  was  created  and  a  wild  rush  was  made  toward 
the  New  York  approach.  People  tumbled  pell  mell  dow^n  the  steps, 
twelve  persons  being  crushed  or  suffocated  to  death,  and  thirty-five 
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badly  hurt.  On  September  24, 1883,  the  railroad  was  put  in  operation, 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  crossing  the  bridge  per  ears  or  on 
foot,  is  now  115,000  per  day.  In  1891  the  promenade  was  made  free  to 
foot  passengers,  and  the  fare  charged  on  the  cars  is  now  only  five  cents 
for  two  tickets.  A  special  bridge  police  force  was  organized,  consist- 
ing at  present  of  a  captain,  two  sergeants,  and  ninety -three  police- 
men. They  have  acquired  great  skill  in  handling  the  immense  crow^ds, 
and  their  quickness  and  promptness  have  stopped  many  a  runaway  on 
the  carriage  ways  from  making  havoc  in  the  streets  at  either  termi- 
nus. From  the  first  the  bridge  was  lighted  by  electric  arc  lamps,  set 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  all  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  is  to  behold  at  night  this  crown  of  sparkling  lights,  visible 
for  miles  around,  hung  over  the  dark  waters  beneath.  Utility,  science, 
art,  strength,  elegance,  and  beauty,  combine  to  render  this  great 
bridge  the  pride  and  gloi^j'  of  two  cities.  It  bound  them  into  one  by 
strands  of  steel,  and  ha^  led  logically  to  the  result  realized  in  a  later 
decade,  which  makes  them  one  in  corporate  existence. 

When  the  Grand  Central  depot  arose  in  1870,  it  was  meant  to  con- 
centrate there  all  the  roads  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  running  into 
New  York.  The  Ilarlem  and  New  Haven  trains  had  alwavs  come  into 
the  city  along  Fourth  Avenue;  but  the  Hudson  Eiver  trains  followed 
the  shore  and  Eleventh  Avenue  down  to  its  depot  on  Thirtieth  Street, 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  The  latter  road  was  now  de- 
flected under  the  bluff  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  carried  through  deep  cuts 
in  the  rocks  there  and  near  ]\[ott  Haven,  and  along  the  creek  and  the 
Harlem  River  bank  till  it  joined  the  Harlem  and  New  Haven  tracks 
a  little  distance  before  thev  crossed  the  Harlem  TJiver  into  Fourth 
Avenue.  Accidents  had  been  plentiful  enough  when  two  busy  roads 
ran  their  trains  to  a  great  extent  along  the  level  of  the  streets  in  Har- 
lem: it  would  not  do  to  add  a  still  busier  road  to  the  number.  Hence 
an  engineering  enterprise  of  great  magnitude  was  undertaken  and 
finished  in  1875.  Four  tracks  started  out  from  the  Grand  Central 
depot,  and  were  conducted  in  their  full  width  partly  through  a  sunken 
viaduct,  open  to  the  sky  between  street  crossings,  partly  through  a 
tunnel  piercing  the  solid  rocks  for  over  half  a  mile,  until  suddenly 
they  emerged  upon  the  lowlands  of  Harlem  plain  where,  from  about 
I^inety-fifth  Street  to  about  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street,  they 
lay  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  viaduct,  pierced  by  arches  at  street  crossings. 
Just  below  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  thev  entered  once  more 
a  sunken  viaduct  open  to  the  sky,  growing  deeper  and  deeper  as 
it  approached  the  river,  and  with  walls  of  brick.  In  the  tunnel  there 
were  three  passages:  a  wide  one  in  the  center  with  two  tracks 
for  express  trains,  and  one  on  either  side  with  one  track  each 
for  local  trains.  The  entire  viaduct,  thus  variously  constructed,  cost 
six  millions  of  dollars,  shared  half  and  half  bv  the  citv  and  the  com- 
pany.     Some  eight  or  more  years  ago  the  sunken  viaduct  was  con- 
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tinued  through  the  annexed  diBtrict,  with  walla  of  granite  instead  of 
brick.  But  within  a  few  years  the  requirements  of  the  Harlem  ship 
canal  have  compelled  very  serious  alterations  in  these  originallr 
costly  arrangements.  Instead  of  the  low  bridge  over  the  Harlem,  one 
far  above  tide  water  had  to  be  constructed,  and  to  meet  the  elevation 
of  the  bridge,  the  sunken  viaduct  from  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Street  to  the  river  has  had  to  be  converted  into  an  elevated  one,  rest- 
ing on  heavy  iron  supports.  The  handsome  brick  station  at  Mott 
Haven,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,had  to  be  removed  bodily  from  iu 
site.  With  hundreds  of  trains  passing  up  and  down  all  through  the 
twenty-four  hours,  this  great  change  has  been  effected  without  the 
least  interference  with  trafiBc,  and  befoi-e  the  present  year  closes  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  temporary  tracks  will  be  gone,  aud  the  altered 

road    be   in  opera- 

I  ^     tion  as  if  it  never 

J     had  run  iu  any  dif- 

^f     f  e  r  e  n  t      maniiir 

^^H     through  Harlem. 

^^j^DI  In       lie     cen  teu- 

^^^^^^■^^^  ^^^^^I^^H  presentiil 

- — "        ^KHi^^B^HH^    ^^^^^?^  iiaine    hns 

^^"^^  been       (.■immHie<l 

J  since    witli    a   stiii 

. — - — — — — jl  iiMin'   famous  cob- 

l-AIiK    AVKNH-:— llN.NKl.    l.K.VKAIEl.  tVlbution.  This 

was  dime  in  grate 
ful  consideration  of  the  syinpatby  expressed  in  America  with 
the  uioveiiicnts  wliicli  resulted  iu  the  establisliment  of  the  latest 
Fi'cncli  I{ei)ublic.  Tiie  French  patriot  is  i-epresented  clasjuiig  his 
sword  with  foot  advanced  and  resting  upon  the  prow  of  a  boat,  about 
to  leap  ashore  upon  the  soil  he  came  to  liberate.  It  stands  in  Union 
Squai-e,  faciug  dii-ertly  down  Broadway,  about  half  way  between  the 
statues  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  At  the  unveiling  exercises,  Fred- 
erick B.  Coudei-t,  the  orator  of  the  day,  referring  to  this  position,  wiiii: 
"  If  we  could  say  to  Lafayette, '  Where  do  you  wish  your  image  to  rest  * 
for  ages.in  order  that  our  descendants  may  look  upon  it  and  love  vou?' 
would  he  not  have  chosen  just  the  spot  we  have,  and  have  said:  '1 
wish  to  be  near  the  man  who  called  nie  son,  and  whom  I  loved  as  a 
father?  "  "  The  statue  of  Lincoln  had  been  set  up  in  the  year  ISTO;  it 
was  by  the  same  sculjitor,  II,  K.  Browne,  who  had  designed  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  on  the  other  side  of  the  Square. 
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On  July  21,  1880,  the  public  of  New  York  was  startled  by  the  oc- 
currence of  an  accident  involving  severe  loss  of  life,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  piece  of  engineering  peculiariy  hazardous,  yet  which  but  few 
knew  was  going  on.  In  1877  a  company  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars  began  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River, 
intended  to  convey  trains  from  Jersey  City  to  New  Y'ork,  to  emerge 
somewhere  near  Washington  Square.  It  was  to  be  twelve  thousand 
feet  long,  and  its  extent  under  the  river  bed  just  one  mile.  Two  par- 
allel shafts  were  sunk,  each  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty 
feet  deep,  these  to  be  connected  by  an  airlock  with  a  horizontal  iron 
tube  or  shaft,  to  be  pushed  into  the  silt  and  mud,  the  materials  being 
blown  out  by  the  force  of  compressed  air.  As  fast  as  the  iron  tube 
made  a  way  for  the  workmen,  a  brick  wall  secured  the  space  cleared. 
Several  hundred  feet  had  already  been  gained  on  the  Jersey  side,  and 
work  had  just  begun  on  the  New  Y'ork  bank,  when  a  portion  of  the 
Jersey  section  caved  in,  shortlv  after  the  men  had  commenced  work 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  engulfing  twenty  laborers,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  rescue.  It  took  several  weeks  to  recover  the  bodies 
and  to  remove  the  debris.  Work  may  still  be  going  on,  but  not  much 
of  it  has  come  to  public  notice. 

A  remarkable  advance  in  street  lighting  was  made  possible  during 
this  period  by  the  perfection  of  the  arc  electric  lamp.  In  the  early 
seventies  lighting  by  electricity  was  still  only  a  dream  or  a  prophecy, 
indulged  in  by  sanguine  scientists  alone.  In  187G,  during  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  arc  lights  were  still  shown  as 
curiosities.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  lighted 
by  electricity  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  at  that  time  streets  and  parks 
were  made  as  bright  as  noonday.  The  wise  policy  was  pursued  of 
placing  the  electric  lights,  first  of  all,  and  most  abundantly,  in  the 
downtown  streets  of  the  worst  reputation  for  crime  and  vice.  They 
sei'ved  as  a  material  aid  to  the  police  in  tracking  criminals,  as  well 
as  preventives  of  evil  doing.  At  first  many  public  halls  and  libraries 
or  reading-rooms  took  advantage  of  the  brilliant  illumination.  But 
the  inevitable  flickering  made  the  light  intolerable  for  such  uses. 
Electricity,  as  an  indoor  illuminating  agent,  was  only  made  possible 
when  Edison,  after  incredible  labor  and  patient  experiment  with  all 
kinds  of  material,  hit  at  last  upon  the  vacuum  bulb  with  its  delicate 
incandescent  thread,  in  1878.  It  need  not  be  told  what  delightful  re- 
sults have  since  been  realized  by  this  great  invention. 

In  the  matter  of  the  city's  church  life  during  this  period,  three  nota- 
ble occurrences  deserve  special  record.  He  who  has  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful  in  architecture,  and  cherishes  a  loyal  desire  that  New  Y'ork 
may  be  on  a  par  with  other  great  cities  in  the  world  in  this  respect, 
cannot  look  with  indifference  upon  the  chaste,  beautiful,  and  impos- 
ing Cathedral  that  adorns  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fiftieth  Street.  We  have 
noticed  that  the  cornerstone  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  was  laid  on 
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August  15, 1858.  It  was  consecrated  on  May  25, 1879.  The  church  is  a 
pure  specimen  of  the  noblest  Gothic  style  of  the  decorated  order,  in  the 
form  of  the  Latin  cross,  nave  rising  high  above  aisles,  and  two  lofty 
steeples  with  delicate  marble  tracery  at  the  front,  facing  to  the  West 
It  is  of  the  13th  century  style  of  architecture,  the  cathedi-als  of 
Eheims  and  Cologne  being  of  the  same  class.  The  length  of  the  inte- 
rior is  306  feet,  that  of  Cologne  Dom  being  511  feet;  the  spires  attain 
a  height  of  330  feet;  those  at  Cologne  being  511  feet,  or  equal  to 
the  ground  length.  It  shares  with  the  Cologne  Cathedral  the  rare  fea- 
ture of  complete  towers  and  spires,  those  of  Antwerp  and  Strasburg 
having  only  one  completed,  while  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels  and  Xotre 
Dame  at  Paris  have  the  towers  without  the  spires. 

In  1876  there  was  an  echo  of  the  "  (ireat  Awakening  "  of  1740,  and 
of  the  revival  of  1857.    At  that  time  Moody  and  Sankey  were  names 
already  famous,  and  they  had  made  the  tour  of  England  and  Scotland 
with  astonishing  results.    In  October,  1875,  they  began  evangelistic 
labors  in  Brooklyn,  and  after  visiting  Philadelphia  during  December 
and  Januarj%  they  commenced  a  series  of  meetings  in  New  York  on 
February,  1876,  at  the  Hippodrome,  the  site  of  the  present  Madison 
Square  Garden,  covering  the  entire  block  between  Fourth  and  iladi- 
son  Avenues  and  Tweutv-sixth  and  Twentv-seventh  Streets.     The 
Hijjpo^lrome  was  divided  into  two  auditoriums,  one  cai)able  of  accora- 
modating  seven  thousand  persons,  the  other  four  thousand.     Both 
were  filled  at  every  meeting,  and  thousands  more  stood  outside.    Dis- 
tinguishes! clergymen  assisted  Mr.  ]\[oody,  and  a  choir  of  twelve  hun- 
dred voices  led  the  singing  under  Mr.  Sankey's  direction.     But  the 
simple  preaching  of  the  one  and  the  impressive  singing  of  the  other 
were  t  lie  great  attractions,  and  won  the  great  bulk  of  the  results.    Mr. 
]Moody  constantly  insisted: ''  I  want  no  false  excitement,"  and  his  dis- 
cretion and  prudence  in  managing  such  vast  audiences  w^ere  a  marvel. 
Apart  from  all  statistics  as  to  tin*  number  of  conversions,  perhaps 
no  better  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  excellent  impression  these  men 
made  upon  the  community  than  the  following  testimonies  from  en- 
tirely unexpected  quarters.     The  Tablet,  the  organ   of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  published  in  New  York,  referred  to  Mr.  Moody  as 
furnishing  "  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  mocking  and  unbelieving,  a  kind 
of  earnest  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  we  can  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
say  it  is  not  of  God."    Again,  the  Jewish  Messenger,  also  published 
here,  expressed  hearty  approval  of  services,  ministering  to  no  spas- 
modic, emotional  religion,  and  bound  to  produce  substantial  good. 
Equally  appreciative  were  the  utterances  from  Unitarian  and  "  liber- 
al -'  i)ulpits  of  all  sorts.    In  1890  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  paid  an- 
other brief  visit  to  New  York  City,  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1896  to 
1897.     But  nothing  in  these  later  years  approached  in  the  remotest 
degree  the  immense  enthusiasm  they  awakened  in  the  year  1876. 

Just  before  the  centennial  of  Evacuation  Day,  or  on  November  13, 
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1883,  was  celebrated  the  quadi-i-centennial  of  the  Birthday  of  Luther, 
born  at  Eisleben,  Germany,  Kovember  10, 1483.  The  tenth  fell  on  a 
Saturday,  and  hence  the  following  Tuesday  was  deemed  a  better  day 
fortheanniversarj'.  On  Sunday,  the  11th,  at  the  request  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  the  birthday  of  the  great  Reformer  was  made  the 
theme  of  countless  sermons  all  over  the  country  and  the  world.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  branch,  popular  meetings  were  held 
iu  vaiions  cities  of  the  land.  In  New  York  one  was  called  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  Fourteenth  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Novem^ 
ber  13.  Four  hundred  singers,  under  the  lendersliip  of  Leopold 
Damrosch,     furnished     the 

music.       As     eiirly     as     six  -> 

o'clock  the  street  in  front  of 
the  Academy  was  crowded 
with  people  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  be  opened.  The 
colors  of  the  United  States 
tind  Germany  were  blended 
in  the  decorations,  aud 
arrnss  the  stage  was  strung 
in  huge  ornamented  letter- 
ing Luther's  famous  utter- 
■nice  at  the  Diet  of  Wonns. 
where  I'rotestautism  joined 
issue  deliberately  with  tlie 
Ancient  '  Church  :  "  Ilier 
stehe  ich.  Ich  kann  uicht 
anders.  So  liilf  rair  Gott. 
Amen."  A  marble  bust  of 
the  IJeformer  adorned  the 
speakers'  desk.  The  Hon, 
John  Jay,  President  of  the 
American  Branch  of  the 
Alliance,  pi-esided  over  the 
meeting.  In  his  opening 
address  he  said:  "  The  four 
centuries  passed  afford  ample  and  convenient  opportunity  «»f 
comparing  the  effects  of  reformed  aud  unreformed  Christianity, 
upon  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  the  liberty,  the  prosperity  of  na- 
tions." He  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  the  Itev.  Dr.  William  JL 
Taylor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  After  au  address  of  characteris- 
tic power  and  eloquence,  Luther's  stirring  hymn  "  Ein  Feste  Burg." 
was  sung  with  splendid  effect  by  the  immense  choir  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Damrosch;  whereupon  au  address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  of  Boston,  later  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  The  occasion 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  those  present. 
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Complaints  were  still  in  order  in  the  year  1882  that  the  carrying 
trade  in  the  world's  commerce  was  steadily  departing  from  the  United 
States.  A  more  extensive  record  than  the  one  cited  in  the  preceding 
chapter  painfully  shows  how  the  percentages  decreased.  In  1856 
American  ships  bore  of  all  the  goods  we  imported  and  exported,  75 
per  cent.  In  1878  this  item  had  dwindled  to  25  per  cent.;  in  1882.  to 
15  per  cent.  In  1856  the  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports  registered 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,117,034.  In  1881  this  foreign  tonnage  had 
increased  308  per  cent.  During  the  same  interval  American  tonnage 
had  grown  only  54  per  cent.  Trade  and  commerce  were  very  nearly 
paralyzed  in  1877  by  the  great  railway  strike  organized  simultane- 
ously all  over  the  country.  The  employees  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  New,  York  Central  with  their 
Western  connections,  were  reduced  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages,  a  hard- 
ship that  seemed  especially  unnecessary  after  the  heavy  earnings  of 
these  roads  during  the  centennial  year.  At  one  and  the  same  time 
prominent  railway  centers  were  seized,  and  the  movement  of  trains 
blocked,  so  that  freight  traffic  was  entirely  suspended,  and  passenger 
and  mail  service  were  badlv  interfered  with.  Acts  of  violence  soon  be- 
gan  to  occur.  Pittsburg  especially  was  afflicted  with  sanguinary  riots 
and  serious  injury  to  property,  and  President  Hayes  had  to  send 
United  States  troops  into  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  W'est  Vir- 
ginia to  aid  the  militia.  Near  New  York  the  worst  that  occurred  were 
partially  successful  attempts  to  burn  the  Erie  Eailway  bridges  on  the 
Hackensack  Meadows.  In  187(>  an  experiment  was  tried  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  furnish  the  fastest  possible  mail  service 
between  New  York  and  Chicago;  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  were  seen  flying  the  handsome  white  mail  cars,  with 
their  lettering  and  other  devices  in  glittering  gilt.  But  the  service 
proved  too  costly  and  was  abandoned.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  very 
much  affected,  and  in  the  end  uniformly  for  the  better,  by  the  resurap>- 
tion  of  specie  payment  on  January  1, 1879,  of  which  warning  had  been 
given  four  years  before  by  the  Resumption  Act  passed  by  Congress 
on  January  14,  1875.  For  several  years  in  succession  exceedingly 
abundant  harvests  had  blessed  the  country,  sending  a  stream  of  gold 
on  its  way  from  Europe  to  our  shores,  and  this  made  resumption  of 
payments  on  a  gold  basis  much  easier  than  had  been  anticipated, 
greenbacks  rising  to  par  several  days  before  the  date  set  for  resuming. 
It  was  for  news  from  New  York  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
waited,  for  unquestionably  this  city  was  recognized  as  the  financial 
center  and  capital  of  the  Nation.  When  the  message  arrived  at  the 
Treasury  in  Washington:  "  A  large  proportion  of  gold  checks  paid  in 
U.  S.  notes  at  request  of  holders," — resumption  was  know^n  to  be  a 
success.  The  financial  transactions  at  New  York  were  assuming  pro- 
portions of  the  most  gigantic  sort.  The  year  1881  was  especially  phe- 
nomenal.   The  transactions  at  the  Stock  Exchange  that  year  amount- 
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ed  to  over  eight  thousand  millions,  and  in  1882  considerably  over  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of  shares  were  sold  there.  The  Clearing 
House  also  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  what  enoimous  monetary 
transactions  the  metropolis  was  the  constant  scene.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  1886  the  operations  there  reached  the  astounding  figure  of 
^3,676,830,000,  or  more  than  eleven  times  the  highest  amount  of  the 
National  debt  after  the  war.  It  was  noted  that  when  the  Clearing 
House  was  founded  in  1853,  London  had  been  before  us  with  its  own 
some  sixty  years.  The  operations  of  1886  exceeded  those  of  the  older 
English  house,  and  were  two  and  one-fifth  times  greater  than  the 
clearings  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Kepublic  combined.  And  yet  the 
wonderful  year  1881  realized  an  amount  operated  by  the  Clearing 
House  far  in  excess  of  that  of  1886 — it  then  reached  the  really  fabu- 
lous and  inconceivable  sum  of  $30,341,836,373.89!  The  daily  average 
for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1881,  was  $165,055,201.22;  the  largest 
amount  cleared  for  any  one  day  was  that  on  February  28,  1881, 
namely,  |295,821,422.37.  Surely  the  genius  that  presided  over 
the  birth  of  this  city,  issuing  from  a  town  which  had  established 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  banks  of  the  world — the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in  January,  1609,  the  year  of  Hud- 
son's discovery — must  have  been  slightly  bewildered  by  the  tre- 
mendous and  incalculable  results  that  followed  his  work  in  the 
course  of  two  and  a  half  centuries.  For  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  1895,  the  exchanges  reckoned  up  considerably  less  or  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  millions.  Subsequent  to  1881  the  times 
seem  to  have  been  steadily  less  prosperous,  or  capital  less  con- 
fident and  more  secretive.  In  manufactures  also  New  York  occupied 
a  leading  place.  "  It  stands  first  in  the  country  in  the  value  of  its 
annual  production  and  probably  first  in  the  world,"  declares  one  who 
know^s.  The  same  authority  (speaking  of  1880)  asserts  that  the  "  city 
manufactures  annually  more  men's  clothing  than  anything  else,  ex- 
ceeding $60,000,000  worth.  Its  second  industry  is  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing,  not  including  the  retail  butchers,  at  |29,297,527.  Third 
in  value  are  malt  and  malt-liquors,  $25,000,000.  Then  follow  tobacco 
and  cigars,  exceeding  $22,000,000.  The  vast  work  of  its  printers 
and  publishers  is  only  fourth  in  rank,  at  $21,696,354,  and  wom- 
en's clothing  is  reported  at  $18,930,553.  .  .  .  Other  branches 
in  the  order  of  their  annual  values  are  .  .  .  foundries  and  ma- 
chine work,  lard,  sugar  and  molasses,  furniture  and  upholstering, 
.  .  .  boots  and  shoes,  silks,  musical  instruments,  grease  and  tal- 
lowy flour  and  grist,  shirts,  coffee  and  spices,  and  jewelry."  Commerce 
and  finance  so  overshadow  these  homely  yet  useful  industries,  that 
one  would  hardly  have  suspected  this  tremendous  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity of  the  metropolis,  even  so  long  ago  as  1880.  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry received  another  efficient  handmaid  for  the  swifter  transaction 
of  its  business  in  the  shape  of  the  telephone.    In  1876  Mr.  Bell  ex- 
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hibited  the  instrument  as  a  curiosity  at  Philadelphia,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  Edison  added  a  carbon  transmitter,  which  has  placed  it 
among  the  necessities  of  business  and  intercourse  by  the  side  of  the 
mail  and  the  telegraph.  In  the  spring  of  1877  it  began  this  career  of 
practical  usefulness,  and  by  June  1,  two  hundred  telephones  were  in 
use  over  the  whole  United  States.  Now  the  number  reaches  more  than 
650,000.  The  calls  and  connections  in  New  York  City  alone  daily 
average  fifty  thousand.  Telephone  communication  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact  between  New  York  and  Boston  and  Chicago. 

During  this  period  two  important  societies  were  organized.  One, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  was  incor- 
porated in  1875,  Mr.  Bergh,  of  the  society  for  saving  animals  from  in- 
human treatment,  was  appealed  to  on  one  occasion  to  rescue  a  child 
from  the  tortures  of  a  drunken  mother.  His  exi>erience  in  the  case  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  society  in  question,  now  supported  by  statutes 
in  its  work,  otherwise  hoi)eless  of  accomplishment  because  of  the  nat- 
ural and  legal  i-ights  of  parents  and  guardians,  even  the  most  un- 
worthy. The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  was  formed  in  ISTti. 
It  was  long  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and. 
after  his  death,  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Parklnirst.  It  became  the  determininl 
foe  of  th(^  excessive  snloon,  and  (^specially  of  the  liquor  business  ille- 
gally carried  on  under  the  piotection  of  the  police.  The  Howard  Mis- 
sion, an  oiganization  very  similar  to  the  Children's  Aid  H^ociety,  was 
founded  in  1801  bv  the  Kev.  ^^^  C.  Van  Meter,  at  35  New  Bowerv. 
wherc^  was  established  a  *'  home  for  little  wanderers,"  gathered  from 
ofl'  the  strec^ts,  or  from  homes  where  they  were  rapidly  being  heatheu- 
ized. 

A  b(*ginning  had  b(M*n  made  of  a  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  earlv 
in  the  seventies,  in  the  Criiger  ^lansion  on  Fourteenth  Stre(»t  near 
Sixth  Avenu(»,  where  (ien.  Di  Cesnola's  Cypriote  collection  was  the 
nucleus  of  greater  things.  The  organization  was  effected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  gentlemen,  appointed  at  a  public 
meeting  held  on  November  23,  1869.  On  April  13,  1870,  the  Legisla- 
ture granted  incorporation.  Its  first  acquisition  was  a  number  of 
paintings  by  old  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters,  placed  on  exhibition  at 
681  Fifth  Avenue,  In  1872  the  Di  Cesnola  collection  was  purchased. 
The  C'ruger  Mansion  proving  (luite  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Museum,  permission  was  obtained  to  erect  the  handsome  gallen'  in 
Central  Park.  On  ^larcli  30, 1880,  the  edifice  as  it  then  was,  was  com- 
pleted and  o])ened  to  the  public.  It  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
since.  In  keeping  with  its  purposes,  a  fine  relic  of  antiquity  stands  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  1877  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  offered  to  the 
city  one  of  the  famous  Obelisks,  or  Cleopatra's  Needles,  placed  near 
the  Temple  of  On  by  Thothmes  III.  Lieutenant  Gorringe  devised  a 
safe  method  of  shipping  it,  and  the  entire  expense  of  conveying  it  from 
Egypt  and  placing  it  in  Central  Park  was  borne  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
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the  cost  of  the  undertaking  reacbiiig  about  |100,000.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  the  annex  of  the  Park  west  of  Eighth  Avenue 
between  Seventy-seventli  and  Eighty-first  Streets,  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public. as  tlien  completed,  by  President  Hayes  in  Decem- 
ber, 1877.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Park,  meanwhile,  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  Streets,  private  wealth  had 
erected  another  noble  edifice,  devoted  to  high  educational  purposes — 
the  Library  founded  by  .* 

Mr.  James  Lenox.  Ur. 
Lenox  liad  useil  his  im- 
mense wealth  to  gratify 
a  highly  cultivated 
taste,  and  for  years  he 
had  been  an  indefatig- 
able collector  of  liter- 
ary ami  art  treasures. 
Tliese  he  phiced  in  a 
magnificent  stone 
building,  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  placing 
the  r  a  r  e  books  and 
mauiiscripts  and  the 
valuable  paintings, 
within  the  i-each  of  the 
public.  It  was  opeiie<I 
in  January.  1877.  Th 
building  cost  |1.000 
000.  and  was  presente  1 
by  him  to  the  Leno\ 
Library  Association 
with  a  large  sum  in  a  1 
dltioii  for  its  permanent 
endowment. 

Three  men  of  note 
passed  from  the  buK\ 
stage  of  New  York  life 
to  which  they  had  eon 
tributed  much  that  was 
remarkable  and  inipres 
s  i  V  e.  Alexander  T 
Stewart,    for    many 

years  the  richest  man  in  America,  died  in  187G.  In  1848  he  had 
bought  the  old  Washington  Hall  on  Broadway  between  Cham- 
bers and  Reade  Streets,  and  opened  there  a  large  drygoods  busi- 
ness. He  had  come  from  Ireland  a  young  Protestant  school- 
master, but  in  New  York  he  took  to  trade,  opened  a  small  store, 
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was  prosperous,  and  startled  the  community  by  the  scale  upon 
which  he  set  up  business  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hall.  He  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  territory  and  building  he  possessed  there  till  a  store 
of  astonishing  size  for  that  day  covered  the  entire  block  from  Cham- 
bers to  Beade  Streets  and  two  hundred  feet  back  fi'om  Broadway.  Not 
content  w^ith  that,  after  the  war  Mr.  Stewart  secured  the  whole  square 
bounded  by  Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue,  and  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Streets,  and  again  startled  a  later  generation  by  erecting  ui)on  that 
vast  area  a  building  of  iron.  Here  he  opened  a  retail  store,  devoting 
the  down-town  building  to  wholesale  transactions  exclusively.  Not 
many  years  before  his  death  he  erected  the  most  palatial  mansion  that 
had  yet  arisen  to  adorn  the  streets  of  New  York,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  Here  he  died  April  10,  1876.  Two  yeai*s  later 
the  city  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  agitation  when  it  was  learn- 
ed that  the  vault  in  St.  Mark's  churchyard  had  been  rifled  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  body,  b}'  ruffians  who  hoped  thus  to  compel  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  for  its  recovery.  A  splendid  mausoleum  was  built  for 
the  final  deposit  of  the  remains  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  and  there 
still  is  some  mystery  about  the  question  whether  his  body  rests  there 
or  not. 

On  April  4,  1883,  death  removed  the  familiar  and  beloved  figure  of 
the  venerable  Peter  Cooper,  the  founder  of  Cooper  Institute.  He  was 
born  in  a  house  on  Coenties  Slip  on  February  12,  1791,  so  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  survive  by  a  few  weeks  his  ninety-second  birthday. 
How  many  New  Yorkers  remember  his  benevolent  face  and  active 
figure,  flitting  about  the  platform  of  the  Cooper  Union  Hall  when 
lectures  or  other  public  exercises  took  place  there.  He  be^an  life 
very  humbly,  doing  good  honest  work  at  a  variety  of  trades,  coacli- 
makiiig,  cloth-making,  keeping  a  grocery  store,  manufacturing  glue. 
Finally  he  became  an  ironmonger.  This  brought  him  to  Canton,  Md., 
where  he  built  the  flrst  locomotive  ever  made  in  this  country,  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Kailroad.  In  1845  he  removed  his  works  to  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  Large  fortune  came  into  his  possession,  which  we  have  seen 
he  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  youth  as  lowly  as  he  once 
was,  to  gain  an  education  and  training  for  various  professions.  His 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  Cable  has  also  been  related.  He  be- 
queathed the  Institute  as  a  gift  to  the  city,  and  upon  the  square  in 
front  of  it  a  handsome  memorial  has  been  recently  erected  in  his 
honor. 

On  February  9, 1883,  another  prominent  New  York  merchant,  equal- 
ly a  "  self-made  man,"  William  E.  Dodge,  died  at  the  age  of  TS. 
He  began  life  sweeping  and  doing  errands  for  a  drygoods  store  on 
Pearl  Street.  Later  he  went  into  the  metal  business,  and  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  great  flrm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  Mr.  Dodge  was 
identifled  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  was  Pi-esident 
of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  in  many 
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other  ways  made  himself  a  force  in  the  religious  life  of  the  city.  His 
strict  views  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  caused  him  to  resign 
his  place  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  run  trains  on  Sunday.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
motei^  of  the  system  of  Sunday-schools  w^hen  these  were  still  a  nov- 
elty in  the  city,  and  ever  remained  an  active  worker  in  them  himself. 
While  New  York  can  number  among  her  citizens  a  Lenox,  a  Cooper,  a 
Dodge,  she  need  not  want  for  inspiring  examples  to  her  youth,  nor 
fear  that  the  pursuit  of  great  wealth  necessarily  deadens  the  sensibili- 
ties to  the  finer  needs  of  the  human  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


A   CENTURY    OF    UNION. 

1  HE  I'resideutial  campaigu  of  1884  had  in  it  agaiD  au  element 
of  personal  interest  for  New  York.  Once  before  ooe  of  her 
citizens,  Horace  Greeley,  bad  been  selected  as  a  stundnr>l 
bearer  to  break  up  the  solid  ranks  of  the  dominant  political 
party.  But  the  man  ou  the  other  side  had  too  strong;  a  hold  upon  the 
people's  hearts  and  the  country's  gratitude,  and  Greeley's  defeat  was 
inevitable.  Now  again  a  man  from  New  York  State,  and  her  Gover- 
nor. Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  was  fixed  upon  to  accomplish  that  seem- 
ingly impossible  design.  The  dominant  party  bad  made  tlie  mistake 
of  nominating  a  man  who  could  n»t 
rally  all  his  party  behind  him.  J*<» 
serious  was  the  defection  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Independent  Republicans  was 
lield  in  New  York  on  June  16.  18*!4. 
whicli  was  presided  over  by  George 
William  Curtis.  They  protested 
against  the  nominee  at  the  bead  of 
the  ticket,  and  deliberately  threw  oui 
the  bint  that  if  the  other  party  wouM 
nominate  "  the  proper  men,"  suppon 
Mould  be  given  to  them.  In  1872.  in 
just  such  an  emergency  the  Demo- 
ernts  had  been  induced  to  go  outside 
their  party  and  nominate  Greeley, 
who  had  often  seriously  opposed  them 
in  some  of  their  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples aud  in  which  be  was  still  out  of 
harmony  with  them.  At  the  present  juncture  they  did  not  ex- 
actly go  outside  their  party,  but  they  nominated  one  who  could 
not  be  wholly  claimed  as  a  party  man,  who  they  Instinctivelj 
felt  was  something  more  than  they  could  manage,  and  whom 
therefore  thej'  chose  with  reluctance.  It  was  actually  threatened 
by  the  Tammany  Hall  stripe  of  party  men  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  binj.  and  that  faction  at  two  subsequent  nominating  con- 
ventions made  desperate  efforts  to  prevent  the  naming  of  him  for  the 
Chief  Magistracy.    However  no  success  at  either  time  was  possible  to 
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the  party  without  him,  and  when  he  was  nominated  in  1884,  the 
Independents  were  satisfied.  These  received  the  name  of  Mug- 
wumi),  given  in  derision  and  accepted  as  a  badge  of  honor,  like 
that  of  Christian,  and  Beggars,  and  Yankee,  and  so  many  others. 
More  than  one  New  York  Kepublican  paper  of  eminent  standing, 
such  as  tlie  Times  and  Evvninq  Pofit,  frankly  abandoned  the  old 
affiliations  and  gloried  in  becoming  Mugwump  organs  in  the  in- 
dorsement of  Ck*veland.  New  York  City  by  a  curious  incident 
is  supposed  to  have  become  the  turning  point  in  the  decision  of 
the  final  result.  Late  in  October,  1884,  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  in 
New  York,  a  delegation  of  nearly  a  hundred  clergymen  of  vari- 
ous Protestant  denominations,  waited  upon  him  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  to  express  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  principles  he  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  their  heart-felt  admiration  for  him  as  a  man.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  their  spokesman,  in  the  utterance  of  these  senti- 
ments became  somewhat  reckless  in  speech,  allowing  himself  to  say 
that  the  Democrats  were  the  party  of  ''  Rum,  Komanism,  and  Rebel- 
lion." It  was  a  beautiful  alliteration,  the  effect  of  which  Blaine  un- 
fortunately failed  to  spoil,  therefore  making  it  appear  as  if  he  in- 
dorsed the  sentiment.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  before  this  been  de- 
clared by  a  Tammany  stump-speaker  to  be  disaffected  toward  Cleve- 
land. When  Blaine  did  not  object  to  their  being  put  into  the  same 
category  of  contempt  and  denunciation  with  Rum  and  Rebellion,  ac- 
cepting Romanism  as  synonymous  with  these,  a  reaction  set  in  which 
many  consider  to  have  cost  him  the  election.  The  result  depended 
upon  the  Electoral  votes  of  New  York  State,  and  in  New  York  State 
there  was  a  plurality  of  only  about  one  thousand  for  Cleveland. 

Early  in  the  year  of  this  Presidential  campaign  New  York  received 
ocular  evidence  of  the  dangers  that  attend  the  pursuit  of  Arctic  ex- 
plorations,— a  subject  that  had  engaged  its  attention  and  enlisted 
its  earnest  sympathies  before  the  war.  In  1879  there  had  been  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  Polar  Regions.  At  a  meeting  of  naturalists  in 
Germany,  a  plan  of  co-operation  was  suggested  whereby  ten  different 
stations  were  to  be  occupied  by  expeditions  from  as  many  countries, 
-whence,  as  a  basis  of  supplies,  the  work  could  be  simultaneously 
pushed  further  north.  Two  of  these  stations  were  assigned  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  tlie  United  States,  one  at  I^oint  Barrow,  on  the  Coast  of 
Alaska,  and  the  other  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  Lieutenant  De  Long, 
in  the  Jeann(»tte,  was  sent  to  the  former  point,  and  Lieutenant  Gree- 
ly  in  the  Proteus  to  the  latter.  De  Long  and  i)arty  got  as  far  as  the 
Liena  Delta  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  there  perished.  On 
February  21,  1884,  the  bodies  of  the  Commander  and  nine  of  his  men 
arrived  at  New  York  in  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Frisia. 
In  April  and  May,  1884,  two  steamers  were  sent  out  from  our  harbor 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Greely,  who  had  not  been  heard  from  for  a 
long  time.    The  relief  expedition  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  com- 
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mander  and  five  of  his  men:  a  few  hours  later  and  they  might  not  have 
been  found  alive. 

Through  many  months  of  the  year  1885  the  Nation  was  anxiously 
watching  for  reports  from  a  sick  chamber  in  New  York.  General 
Grant,  after  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  and  after  his  extended  tour 
of  the  world,  determined  to  make  New  York  his  home,  a  decision  to 
which  so  many  men  eminent  in  our  country's  history  have  come,  no 
matter  where  their  homes  may  have  been  before.  A  serious  misfor- 
tune in  the  way  of  his  business  relations  came  to  him  in  1884,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  a  few  pages  later,  and  the  anxiety  and 
strain  seem  to  have  broken  his  health.  Early  in  1885  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  was  suffering  from  a  cancer  in  the  mouth  or  throat 
and  that  he  could  not  long  survive.  It  was  hardly  expected  that  he 
could  pass  his  birthday,  April  27,  yet  strangely  enough  he  rallied 
just  about  that  time,  and  the  fears  of  the  Nation  were  much  allayed. 
But  the  dread  disease  could  not  be  permanently  cheated  of  its  rav- 
ages. A  relapse  occurred,  and  the  suffering  General  was  removed  to 
Mouut  MacGregor  in  the  Adirondacks.  Here  he  lingered  until  JuIt 
23,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  agonies.  After  much  discussion  as 
to  what  city  might  claim  the  honor  of  receiving  the  deposit  of  the 
honored  remains,  the  known  wish  of  the  dead  hero  himself  and  the 
choice  of  his  family  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  New  Y^ork,  which 
he  had  chosen  as  his  home,  and  where  any  memorial  raised  in  his  hon- 
or would  be  more  certain  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  world.  Sat- 
urday, August  8,  was  fixed  for  the  funeral,  the  spot  for  the  inter- 
ment being  the  one  familiar  to  New  Yorkers  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  by  the  side  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  at  the  highest  point  in  River- 
side Park.  For  several  days  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Citv  Hall,  where  that  of  his  friend  Lincoln  had  lain  twentv  vears 
before,  and  countless  multitudes  passed  by  and  gazed  in  silence  upon 
the  restful  countenance  of  the  General,  now  silent  forever.  The  U.  S. 
Grant  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  had  immediate  charge  of  the  remains, 
and  comrades  of  that  Post  bore  the  coftin  from  the  rotunda  to  the 
catafalque  that  was  to  convey  it  to  its  resting  place  up-town,  and 
which  was  drawn  by  twenty-four  horses  heavily  draped  and  led  by 
grooms.  At  9  o'clock,  precisely,  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  took 
position  with  his  staff  in  Broadway  opposite  the  City  Hall;  and  at  the 
signal  given  he  began  the  march  at  the  head  of  the  first  diWsion. 
composed  of  United  States  troops  and  sailors.  All  the  way  to 
Thirty-fifth  Street  the  military  and  others  to  take  part  in  the 
procession  stood  in  the  successive  streets  awaiting  their  turn  to 
fall  into  line  ;  and  it  took  five  hours  to  pass  any  given  point. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  people  to  an  extent  then  unprece 
dented.  Three  hours  before  the  procession  was  advertised  to 
start,  the  streets  along  the  line  of  march  began  to  fill  up,  points 
of  vantage  for  viewing  the  parade  being  held  with  eager  tenac- 
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ity,  no  matter  liow  uncomfortable  the  situation.  Unfortunately  there 
was  some  hitch  in  the  arrangements  so  that  sometimes  there  was  so 
long  a  break  in  the  procession  that  the  last  man  had  disappeared  far 
up  the  street  before  the  next  rank  came  into  sight  from  below.  The 
catafalque  reached  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  about  1  o'clock,  and  not 
till  4.25  did  it  reach  the  lowly  brick  structure  that  was  to  receive  the 
coffin  until  a  more  fitting  monument  could  be  reared.  As  the  splendid 
car  bearing  the  remains  came  in  sight,  a  sailor  stationed  for  that  pur- 
pose on  Riverside  Drive  waved  a  flag,  and  at  once  salutes  of  guns 
boomed  from  several  war  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river  opposite 
the  tomb. 

The  catafalque  was  drawn  close  to  the  tomb,  and  as  it  halted,  the 
clergymen  and  physicians  who  had  occupied  the  two  or  three  leading 
carriages  immedi- 
ately behind  it, 
descended  to  the 
ground  and  took 
up  a  position  be- 
tween the  ear  and 
tomb,  standing 
with  uncovered 
heads.  The  clergy- 
men invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ex- 
e  r  c  i  s  e  s  were 
Grant's  pastor,  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Newman, 
Bishop  Harris  of 
the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church, 
the  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York  Potter,  the  Rev.  Drs.  T. 
W.  Chambers,  H.  M.  Field,  and  C.  D'W.  Bridgman.  The  phy- 
Bicians  were  those  who  had  attended  Grant  in  bis  last  sickness, 
Drs.  Douglas,  Sands,  and  Shrady.  Kext  to  this  group  was  one 
composed  of  President  Cleveland  and  the  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, ex-Presidents  Hayes  and  Arthur,  Governors  of  States  and 
Mayors  of  cities.  Generals,  Statesmen,  and  others.  The  members  of 
General  Grant's  family  also  gathered  close  to  the  coflin,  which  was 
lowered  to  the  ground  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post.  Before  it 
was  carried  into  the  recess  a  wreath  made  of  oak-leaves  gathered  in 
the  woods  of  Mount  MacGregor  by  the  General's  little  grand- 
daughter, was  laid  upon  it.  The  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army  was  read, 
after  which  Bishop  Harris  read  the  burial  form  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  Dr.  Newman  closed  the  exercises  by  reading  selections 
from  Scripture  and  leading  in  the  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.    When 
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the  committal  services  were  liuislied  an  artilleryman  sounded  the 
tattoo  on  the  bugle  at  Colonel  Grant's  request,  and  then  strong  men 
lifted  the  coffin,  now  incased  in  a  heavier  outside  casket,  and  carried  it 
into  the  vault.  The  groups  near  the  gate  drew  back  to  let  the  children 
have  a  last  look  at  their  father's  resting-place  (Mrs.  Grant  was  not 
present),  the  iron  gate  was  closed  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Gen- 
eral were  left  to  rest  in  their  humble  abode  until  the  present  year. 
The  services  at  the  tomb  had  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  As  the  mourners 
and  visitors  were  departing  the  members  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  from 
Governor's  Island  took  up  their  position  as  guards,  a  duty  that  was 
performed  for  many  a  year  by  detachments  of  United  States  troops, 
who  formed  here  a  regular  camp  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  Seventh 
Regiment  faced  the  river  and  fired  three  parting  volleys  of  musketry; 
the  Twenty-second  followed  with  three  volleys  more;  which  in  turn 
were  succeeded  by  three  salvos  from  the  artillery  and  a  Presidential 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  by  the  warships  in  the  river.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  for  the  three  days  ending  on  this  memorable  Satuixlay  the 
total  number  of  strangers  carried  into  New  York  City  by  railroads, 
ferries,  and  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  amounted  to  over  440,000. 
The  fact  that  so  many  came  to  do  honor  to  the  remains  of  Grant  was 
in  itself  fortunate.  ''  The  greater  the  number  of  those  who  shared  the 
unique  and  wondrous  spectacle  the  better  was  it  for  American  pa- 
triotism ";  and  the  press  of  New  York  rightly  argued  that  thei^ebj* 
was  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  bury  the  departed  Gen- 
eral in  the  metropolis.  The  weather  also  was  favorable  to  the  gather- 
ing of  so  great  a  throng.  Bain  had  prevailed  on  Friday,  but  8atni*day 
was  fair  and  measurably  cool  so  that  but  few  who  exposed  themselves 
for  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  were  prostrated  by  tlie  heat 
And  not  among  the  least  of  the  lessons  of  the  spectacle,  was  the  prac- 
tical ocular  demonstration  it  furnished  that  the  war  carried  to  suc- 
cess for  the  Noilh  by  the  dead  hero's  genius,  had  forever  ceased.  It 
would  have  done  his  heart  good  to  know  that  behind  his  remains, 
equally  plunged  into  grief  at  his  early  demise,  and  equally  eager  to 
do  him  honor,  rode  Generals  Sherman  and  Johnston  together  in  one 
carriage,  and  Generals  Sheridan  and  Buckner  in  another;  and  that  to 
their  hands  together  were  assigned  honorable  duty  as  pall  beai^ers. 
It  was  a  vivid  evidence  that  the  Nation  had  heeded  the  strong  and 
simple  exhortation  so  often  upon  Grant's  lips:  "  Let  us  have  ]>eaee.'' 
Favored  bv  nature  with  convenient  w^aterways  affording:  miles  of 
wharfage  for  shipping,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  deepest  bottoms 
laden  with  the  commerce  of  the  world, — there  was  one  point  in  the 
remarkable  system  where  navigation  was  attended  with  extreme 
peril.  It  seems  incredible,  but  the  statement  is  soberly  made  by  re- 
liable authoritv,  that  about  two  thousand  vessels  were  more  or  less 
completely  wrecked,  causing  over  two  millions  and  a  half  dollars' 
worth  of  damage,  every  year,  in  the  turbulent  and  treacherous  pass- 
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age  of  Hell  Gate.  Some  writers  feel  squeamish  about  the  name,  and 
have  informed  a  less  knowing  public  that  ''  hell "  in  Dutch  means 
beautiful,  and  "  gate  "  means  a  pass,  so  that  this  really  should  be 
understood  as  rather  a  celestial  designation  than  one  applying  to  the 
opposite  place.  But  Dutch  sailors  had  not  much  of  an  eye  for  beauties 
of  landscape,  and  the  ugly  rocks  and  dangerous  eddies  which  could 
cause  ruin  to  thousands  of  vessels  in  later  days  would  be  likely  to 
get  from  them  a  very  blunt  appellation.  "  Hell "  is  the  German  word 
for  clear  and  bright;  but  in  Dutch  the  w^ord  means  exactly  what  it 
does  in  English,  and  ^'  gat ''  means  a  hole.  So  that  if  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  what  the  Dutch  word  "  Hellegat "  really  signifies,  we  shall 
come  out  worse  than  ever,  and  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  harsh 
tenn ''  Hell-hole." 

Although  the  mad  rush  and  whirl  of  waters  here  had  caused  dismay 
to  sailors  of  all  sorts  and  nationalities,  from  the  days  of  doughty 
Oloflf  the  Dreamer  and  his  crew,  until  far  into  the  present  century,  no 
attempts  were  made  to  deal  with  the  ijroblem  of  improving  the  chan- 
nel by  removing  the  obstructions  until  1851.  A  French  engineer,  M. 
Maillefert,  proposed  to  destroy  the  rocks  by  a  process  of  surface  blast- 
ing, and  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  impressed  with 
the  feasibility  of  his  plan.  He  estimated  the  cost  at  $15,000,  of  which 
Henry  Grinnell  furnished  one-third;  and  permission  was  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  the  work.  Charges  of  gunpowder  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each  were  incased  in  tin  canisters 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  under  water.  They  were  connected 
by  wires  with  batteries  on  the  shore  and  exi)loded  by  electricity,  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  water  heli)ing  to  increase  the  destruc- 
tive effects  upon  the  rocks.  But  after  all  not  much  was  gained  by 
these  explosions;  jagged  points  were  removed,  and  several  feet  of 
depth  gained  over  many  of  the  smaller  reefs,  but  the  great  solid  rock 
beneath  was  not  disturbed,  and  no  greater  depth  whatever  secured 
on  such  reefs  as  Hallett's  Point  and  Flood  Rock.  But  a  fine  feature  of 
the  undertaking  was  that  the  expenses  were  kept  within  the  estimate, 
only  113,681  having  been  spent.  In  1866  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest,  placing  it  under  the  engineer- 
ing care  of  General  John  Newton.  In  attacking  the  smaller  rocks  his 
niethod  was  to  drill  them  from  a  scow  anchored  over  them;  in  this 
way  powerful  explosives  were  introduced  into  their  center  and  they 
were  successfully  shattered  so  that  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet  was 
attained.  In  July  1869  Hallett's  reef  was  attacked.  The  plan  here 
was  to  advance  from  the  land  side  with  a  cofferdam  to  keep  back  the 
water.  A  shaft  was  then  sunk  and  galleries  excavated,  radiating 
thence  in  every  direction,  whose  pillars  and  roofs  were  stocked  with 
explosives.  Flood  Kock  was  assailed  in  the  same  manner,  only,  being 
DDLUch  larger,  two  shafts  and  a  double  set  of  galleries  were  mined.  The 
detailed  account  of  these  delicate  and  skillful  operations  belongs  to 
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another  chapter,  and  will  there  be  fully  given.  On  September  24, 
1876,  the  mines  under  Hallett's  reef  were  exploded,  furnishing  a  splen- 
did display  as  the  columns  of  water  rose  up  into  the  air,  but  causing 
no  damage  by  the  shock  on  land.  Immediately  hereafter  work  was 
begun  on  Flood  Kock,  which  was  blown  up  on  October  10, 1885.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Hallett's  Point  work  was  |81,092;  and  that  of  Flood 
Rock,  although  a  five  times  larger  blast,  was  |106,509. 

While  this  useful  work  had  been  going  on  beneath  the  waters  at  one 
end  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  a  splendid,  ornamental  stmcture  bad 
been  in  preparation  for  the  entrance  at  the  other.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Republic  in  1870,  a  design  was  cooceiTed 
at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Laboulaye,  to  give  some  substantial  expres- 
sion to  the  cordiality  of  feeling  between  itself  and  the  American  Re 
public.  It  should  be  a  memorial  also  to  the  relations  of  fiiendship 
between  the  two  nations  dating  from  the  beginning  of  American  Id- 
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dependence.  A  French- American  Union  was  formed  in  France  and 
a  million  francs  ($200,000)  raised  by  one  hundi-ed  thousand  subscrib- 
ers. The  monument  selected  was  a  colossal  figure  typical  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  world,  to  be  placed  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  con- 
spicuous by  day  and  by  night  to  entering  mariners  and  voyagers.  The 
great  statue  was  necessarily  slow  in  building.  The  sculptor  selected 
was  Fi-^di^ric  Auguste  Bartholdi,  the  author  of  the  Lafayette  statue 
in  Union  Square.  On  his  visit  to  New  York  in  connection  with  its 
unveiling  in  ISTG,  as  he  sailed  up  the  bay  his  eye  fell  on  Bedlow's 
Island,  which  he  at  once  selected  as  the  proper  site  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  It  then  became  the  object  of  the  American  people  to  prepare 
a  pedestal  worthy  of  the  figure  to  be  presented,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  committee  of  which  William  M.  Evarts  was  chairman,  |300,- 
000  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  hand  holding  the  torch,  with  the 
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forearm,  were  sent  to  America  in  1876,  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  afterward  placed  in  Madison  Square, 
opposite  the  Worth  monument,  where  Farragut's  statue  stands  now. 
On  July  4, 1880,  the  noble  work  of  art  was  formally  made  over  to  the 
American  Minister.  The  statue  was  temporarily  set  up  in  Paris,  and 
the  unveiling  and  presentation  were  made  the  occasion  of  brilliant 
exercises.  In  April,  1883,  work  was  begun  on  Bedlow's  Island  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  pedestal,  the  designs  accepted  being  those  of 
the  celebrated  architect  liichard  M.  Hunt.  Lack  of  funds  occasionally 
inteiTupted  the  construction,  but  the  people  were  aroused  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  work  by  powerful  appeals  tlirough  the  press  and  by  in- 
fluential individuals,  and  earlv  in  1886  the  committee  were  enabled  to 
announce  tliat  they  were  ready  to  place  the  statue  on  its  base.  It  had 
been  in  the  country  for  nearly  a  year.  In  May,  1885,  the  figure,  re- 
duced again  to  its  several  plates,  was  stored  aboard  the  Is^re,  a  trans- 
port steamer  furnished  by  the  French  Government,  and  on  June  17, 
it  arrived  in  New  York  harbor.  Several  American  war  vessels  met 
the  Is(*re  at  the  Narrows  and  escorted  her  up  the  Bay,  while  hundreds 
of  other  vessels  followed  in  their  wake.  The  American  committee,  with 
guests,  among  whom  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  C.  Whitney, 
and  the  French  rei^reseutatives,  landed  on  Bedlow's  Island,  where 
French  choral  societies  furnished  a  choir  of  three  hundred  voices  for 
the  singing.  Next  the  party  crossed  over  to  the  Battery  and  a  mili- 
tary procession  escorted  them  to  the  City  Hall  where  a  luncheon  was 
served  in  the  Governor's  room.  But  all  this  enthusiasm  and  festivity 
were  greatly  eclipsed  on  October  28,  188(),  when  the  colossus  had  been^ 
placed  in  its  position,  the  work  upon  it  completed,  and  all  was  ready  \ 
for  the  final  and  formal  unveiling.  It  was  another  *'  Eighth  Wonder  "  . 
of  the  world,  there  being  now  several  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  be-  .' 
ginning  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel,  including  the  Brooklyn  / 
Bridges  and  ending  with  this  last  addition.  The  torch  blazed  away 
more  than  30G  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  the  pedestal 
being  155  fec^t  from  foundation  to  the  top,  and  the  figure  of 
Liberty  measuring  151  feet  from  the  hem  of  her  garments  sweeping 
the  pedestal  to  the  top  of  the  torch.  As  some  one  remarks,  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes,  with  his  somewhat  ungi*aceful  straddle,  was  a  small 
boy  compared  to  this  maiden  with  her  graceful  pose.  Forty  people 
can  stand  in  her  head,  even  if  forty  tales  can  not  proceed  from  it  as 
they  did  from  the  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  gigantic  torch  lifted 
up  with  such  apparent  ease,  can  comfortably  accommodate  twelve 
persons  without  crowding.  The  plates  completing  the  exterior  are 
riveted  together,  and  the  whole  is  braced  powerfully  by  ribs  of  steel 
within,  calculated  to  withstand  the  force  of  a  gale  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  unveiling  ceremonies,  October  28,  1886, 
twenty  thousand  people  marched  past  a  reviewing  stand  on  Madison 
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Square,  where  President  Cleveland  sat  to  see  tliem  pantt.    It  was  un- 
happily a  drejiry  day,  a  drizzHnft  rain  in  the  air  and  endless  muil 

nnder  foot.  TLe 
parade  marrliH 
down  Broadway  to 
the  Battery.  Later 
in  the  day  ibe 
President  was  tak- 
e  n  to  Bediow's. 
now  Liberty,  is- 
land. DistiD(:uiiili- 
ed  Frenchmen  had 
come  over  to  honor 
the  occasion;  the 
P  r  i  m  e  3Iini»tt*r. 
the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruc- 
tion, members  of 
the  Senate  and  of 
the  Cliiiniber  of 
Deputies,  and  alsi» 
the  Vice-Pn-sidcnt 
of  the  Munici{i(il 
(Vmncil  of  Paris. 
Conite  De  Lesseps, 
the  lioro  of  ibf 
Suez  canal,  (nice 
in  ore  prcsoiittil 
the  statue  in  tlif 
name  of  TraiKt". 
and  William  M. 
l''vai"ts  spoke  for 
the  American  |>eo- 
]ile,  and  presented 
tlie  pedestal. 
President  Cleve 
land  accepted  tie 
t::ift  from  both  in  a 
few  well-chosen 
words.  Then  >I. 
Bartholdi  removed 
the  veil  from  tbe 
head,  and  lainxins  iuid  steamship  wliistles  made  the  moment  liide- 
ously  hilnriouK,  i'end<>nnj:  tlie  prayer  by  Itr,  Itiebard  S.  Storrs  as  the 
literary  exci-cises  connneiKed,  perfectly  inaudible  to  those  even  near- 
est to  him.    M.  Lefevre  delivered  an  oration  in  French,  and  Chauncey 
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M.  Depew  another  in  English,  and  this  completed  the  ceremonies. 
The  rain  prevented  the  line  pyrotechnic  displays  intended  to  have 
made  the  night  brilliant,  but  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  bright 
with  lights  on  masts  and  rigging. 

On  February  4,  of  this  same  year  (1886),  a^trike  of  horseear  driv^ts^ 
and  conductors  took  the  public  and  the  directors  Of  several  companies 
by  surprise.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  gangs  of  men  who 
were  to  begin  the  day's  runs,  failed  to  put  in  an  ai)pearance,  and  when 
the  hours  for  going  to  downtown  oflBces  arrived,  manjijhousands  of 
citizens  were  astonished  to  find  no  cars  running.  There  were  of 
course  the  elevated  roads,  but  plenty  of  people  still  utilized  the  horse- 
cars,  especially  the  Broadw^ay  line,  and  tliis,  as  well  as  the  University 
Place,  the  Fourth,  Sixth, and  Seventh  Avenue  lines,  w^ere  all  '*tied  up." 
The  demand  was^  for  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  instead  of  the  excessively 
long  time  of  fourteen  or  even  seventeen  hours.  The  strike  was  so^ 
quietly  and  wisely  organized,  and  the  demand  was  so  I'easonable,  that  J 
the  companies  all  acceded  to  the  men's  demands,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  violence  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  no  attempt  to 
place  other  employees  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  an  agreement  was  came  to,  and  by  four  o'clock,  or 
twelve  hours  after  its  commencement,  the  strike  was  off  and  cars 
began  to  run  again,  amid  the  clieers  of  the  men  and  of  a  sympathetic 
public. 

The  mention  of  the  Broadway  line  recalls  another  episode  in  munic- 
ipal affairs  that  bids  the  citizen  of  New  York  hide  his  head  in  shame. 
Stages  were  still  running  in  bewildering  multitudes  over  the  busy 
thoroughfare  as  late  as  1884.  Then  a  horseear  line  was  talked  of; 
but  it  awoke  a  horror  in  manv  minds  that  Broadwav  should  be  " 
blocked  up  and  hampered  with  cars  running  on  rails,  which  could  not 
dodge  with  the  marvelous  skill  that  the  stage  drivers  had  acquired, 
but  must  keep  rigidly  on  their  undeviating  course.  N(^vertheless, 
somebody  saw  big  profits  in  the  enterprise,  whicli  indeed  were  sub- 
sequently realized,  as  the  cars  on  Broadway  are  constantly  crowded, 
no  matter  how  rapidly  one  is  sent  after  the  other.  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  a  railroad  company  operating  another  line  received  from  the  Al- 
dermen a  franchise  to  build  a  railway  on  Broadway.  All  went  well 
for  a  year  or  so.  But  a  lady,  prominent  in  social  and  literary  circles, 
was  robbed  by  burglars,  and  pawn  tickets  traced  some  of  the  articles 
to  the  pawnshop  kept  by  one  of  the  Aldermen.  She  pushed  the  case 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  Alderman's  relations  to  the  articles 
were  not  altogether  innocent.  One  discovery  led  to  another,  and 
finally  the  secret  came  out  why  so  generous  a  donation  had  been 
made  to  the  Broadway  railroad,  for  which  some  companies  had  offered 
to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  city.  A  sum  of  $300,000  had  been  expended 
by  the  successful  company  in  bribes,  about  $20,000  apiece  being  the  J 
"  price ''  of  the  city  fathers.    Henry  M.  Jaehne,  the  pawnbroker,  was 
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indicted  in  December,  1885,  and  in  May,  1886,  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  serve  nine  years  in  State's  prison.  The  sentence  was  ap- 
pealed from,  but  confirmed  in  October,  and  the  Alderman  was  sent  to 
Sing  Sing.  The  trial  of  Alderman  Arthur  J.  McQuade  took  place  in 
^December,  1886.  The  difficulty  of  proving  the  actual  circunistanees 
of  a  bribe,  made  the  results  in  punishment  thus  barren,  but  the  ex- 
posure and  disgrace  broke  down  the  president  of  the  Broadway  roadi 
and  he  died  not  long  after. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  nation  would  be  privileged  to 
celebrate  the  accomplishment  of  a  full  century  of  Federal  Union,  the 
people  of  New  York  City  made  up  their  minds  to  celebrate  it  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  that  great  occasion,  and  of  the  magnificent  metropolis 
which  owed  its  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  success  of  the 
Government  established  iix^789.     ijt>  was  not  forgotten  that  in  its 
"  day  of  small  things,"  whenTHambers  Street  was  its  utmost  limit 
of  habitations.  New  York  was  the  Federal  Capital,  and  that  here  the 
glorious  experiment  was  put  feebly,  but  hopefully,  into  operation.    In 
New  York,  therefore,  should  occur  the  most  splendid  and  elaborate 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredtli  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Wasliington  as  President  of  the  United  States  on  April  30,  1789. 
^repariTtions  for  the  festivity  were  made  years-iu  advance. — TEeldar 
originated  Avith  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  a  meeting  held 
in  March,  18^4.    It  was  seconded  in  an  effective  manner  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  188G.    xi  general  committee  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen  was  appointed,  with  llamilton  Fish  as  chairman, 
and  this  commit  tec*  divided  itself  into  ten  sub-committees,  charged 
W'ith  as  many  ilitTc^rent  main  details  of  the  celebration.     These  com- 
mittees were  api)()inted  and  began  their  work  in  1887.  It  was  resolved 
to  devote  three  days  to  the  celebration,  April  29,  30,  and  May  1.    The 
people  w(a*e  requested  to  decorate  their  dwellings  and  places  of  busi- 
ness with  flags  and  bunting,  and  appropriate  devices,  and  there  was 
a  universal  response.     Never  before  had  the  city  presented  such  an 
appearance.    Every  business  street  w  as  one  mass  of  colors.    A  feature 
never  seen  before  was  the  strips  of  bunting  a  foot  or  two  wide,  divided 
into  three  equal  stripes  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  each  field  strewn  with 
stars  innumerable;  it  made  verv  effective  material  for  decoratinjr  the 
fronts  of  houses.    The  stars  and  stripes  of  course  prevailed,  but  many 
houses  displayed  flags  wnth  three  broad  bands  of  the  tricolor,  thereby 
unconsciously  reproducing  the  first  flag  (of  the  Dutch  Republic)  that 
waved  over  the  city.     A  terrible  downpour  of  rain  on  Saturday,  April 
27,  unfortunately  spoiled  many  of  the  cheaper  materials  used  in  the 
decorations,    as   it   made   the   colors   run    into   each    other.      But, 
nevertheless,    the   array    maintained    itself   in   pretty    good    shape 
everywhere.     No   section   of  the   city   formed   an   exception.     3Ir. 
Roosevelt  rightly  dwells  on  the  significance  of  this  fact.     "  In  all 
the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,"  he  remarks,  "  where  the  population 
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was  overwhelmingly  of  foreign  birth  or  origin,  the  national  flag, 
the  stars  and  stripes,  hung  from  every  window,  and  the  picture 
of  Washington  was  displayed  wherever  there  was  room.  Flag 
and  portrait  alike  were  tokens  that     .     .     .     they   already   ehal- 
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lenged  as  their  own,  American  nationality  and  American  life, 
glorying  in  the  nation's  past  and  confident  in  its  future."  An  im- 
pressive evidence  came  to  the  writer  on  Sunday,  April  28,  the  day  be- 
fore the  celebrations  began,  that  in  its  centurj-  of  existence,  with  all 
its  vast  strides  in  power,  wealth,  influence,  territory,  such  as  not  the 
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maddest  fancy  had  dared  conceive  at  the  beginning  in  1789 — the  Re- 
public had  not  yet  exceeded  the  span  of  life  sometimes  accorded  to  a 
human  being:  for  on  that  day  he  was  introduced  to  a  lady  who  cele- 
brated her  one  hundreth  birthday!  Remembering  that  four  years 
before,  at  Grant's  funeral,  the  country  stood  amazed  at  the  440,000 
visitors  accommodated  by  the  metropolis  with  comparative  ease,  vin- 
dicating the  wisdom  of  selecting  New  York  for  his  toiub,  it  may  here 
be  said  as  a  last  preliminary  observation,  that  no  less  than  one  million 
of  people  visited  the  city  during  the  Washington  centennial. 

The  aim  was  to  reproduce,  in  as  many  particulars  as  possible,  the 
series  of  events  that  attended  the  innu{;urati^n  ftf  Washington  in 
17S9.  President  Harrison,  representing  his  earliest  predeces- 
sor in  the  office,  took  train  at  Washington  soon  after  midnight  for 
Elizabeth  on  Monday,  April  29.  Thence  he  and  his  party  wei'e  driven 
in  carriages  along  the  old  road  to  liJlizabethport.  The  committee  of 
reception  here  met  him  and  he  was  taken  on  board  the  United  States 
disi)atch  boat,  the  Despatch,  while  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  com- 
pany followed  on  the  steamers  Jlonmouth  and  Siriiis.  These  boats 
passed  through  two  lines  of  warships  anchored  between  Robbins'  Reef 
and  Liberty  Island,  the  yards  being  manned  and  all  the  colors  dis- 
played. The  Despatch  came  to  anchor  in  midstream  opposite  Wall 
Street.  Washington  had  been  conveyed  all  the  way  from  Elizabeth- 
port  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  in  a  barge  rowed  by  twelve  pilots,  and 
steered  by  Captain  Kandall.  This  would  have  been  too  slow  a  pnv 
ceeding  in  these  days;  so  it  was  only  imitated  to  the  extent  of  convey- 
ing Tresideiit  Harrison  from  tlie  Despatcli  to  the  Wall  Str<:^t  ferry 
slip  in  a  barge  rowed  by  twelve  pilots,  commanded  by  Captain  Aiu- 
/4)rose  Snow.  As  (lovernor  Clinton  and  Mayor  Varick  had  received 
Washington  here  in  17St),  so  Governor  Hill  received  Harrison,  at- 
tended by  Mayor  Grant  and  otli(M*  officials  of  State  and  city.  A  luneli- 
^-  eon  was  served  at  the  Lawyers'  Club  in  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
building,  after  which  the  President  was  driven  to  the  City  Ilall.  As 
he  passed  up  the  stei)s  a  multitude  of  little  girls  strewed  his  path  with 
flowers,  and  at  the  top  he  listened  to  an  address,  spoken  by  a  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Normal  College;  this  part  of  the  exercises 
being  in  imitation  of  the  reception  given  to  Washington  as  he  passed 
through  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  reception  to  the 
peoi)le  by  the  President  in  the  Governor's  Room,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  shaken  hands  or  bowled  to  five  thousand  people.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  a  notable 
feature  was  a  "  quadrille  of  honor,"  participated  in  exclusively  by 
descendants  of  families  who  were  present  at  Washington's  inaugural 
ball.  The  second  day,  Tuesday,  April  30,  the  centennial  anniversary 
day  proper,  was  ushered  in  at  sunrise  by  salvos  of  artillery.  In  the 
forenoon  religious  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's  chapel,  as  they  were 
held  in  the  identical  building  in  1789.    Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of 
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Trinity,  and  Bishop  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island,  read  special  prayers 
and  the  regular  service,  while  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  occupied 
the  place  of  the  first  Bishop  of  New  York,  Samuel  Provoost,  of  a  cen- 
tury before,  and  preached  the  sermon.  On  the  preceding  Sunday,  ser- 
vices commemorative  of  the  occasion  had  been  held  in  the  churches 
of  all  denominations.  The  literary  exercises  of  the  dav  were  held  at 
the  sub-treasury  building,  the  site  of  the  Federal  Hall  of  old,  a  plat- 
form having  been  built  over  the  broad  stone  stairs,  and  the  partici- 
pants and  guests  grouping  themselves  about  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  front  and  center.  The  President  sat  in  the  chair  Wash- 
ington had  occupied  in  the  Senate  Chamber  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  the  Bible  upon  which  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  was  also 
placed  prominently  on  exhibition.  After  a  prayer  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
liichard  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  a  i)0(*m  was  read,  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  John  G.  Whittier,  entitled  *^  The  Vow  of  Washington,''  after 
which  the  oration  was  delivered  by  Ohauncey  M.  Depew.  A  short 
address  was  then  made  by  President  Harrison,  and  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  pronounced  the  benediction.  Then  the 
President  and  partv,  and  the  State  and  citv  officials,  were  driven  to  a 
Stand  on  JIadlson  Square  to  review  the  parade  of  troops.  Tlie  march 
was  up  Broadway,  to  Waverly  Place,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to  Fourteenth 
Street,  around  Union  Square  to  Fifteenth  Street,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  The  first  division  was  composed  of  the  West 
Point  and  Naval  Cadets,  and  United  States  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillerv.  The  second  division  consisted  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states,  twenty-three  of  them  being  represented,  each  detachment 
being  headed  by  Governor  and  staff,  and  following  in  alphabetical 
order.  New  York  State  had  13,223  men  in  line,  led  by  the  gallant 
Seventh.  The  third  division  presented  an  impressive  appearance, 
being  made  up  exclusively  of  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, no  less  than  ten  thousand  men  being  in  line;  the  State  having  ap- 
propriated $20,000  for  the  transportation  of  posts  from  a  distance. 
The  evening  was  made  brilliant  with  pyrotechnic  displays  in  all  the 
city  parks,  from  the  Battery  to  Mount  Morris  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  In  Madison  Square  an 
open  air  concert  was  given  by  German  singing  societies,  assisted  by  a 
band  of  seventy-five  pieces.  Two  thousand  voices  sang  under  the  di- 
rection of  Theodore  Thomas.  The  concert  was  opened  with  the  render- 
ing of  a  selection  from  Wagner's  Tannhaiiser;  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
from  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah  was  given  by  the  chorus  and 
band  together.  At  the  close  the  band  and  choir  struck  up  the  hymn 
America,  but  no  sooner  had  the  first  strains  sounded  forth  when  the 
whole  immense  throng  that  crowded  the  Square  and  its  adjoining 
streets  joined  in  the  familiar  tune  w^ith  an  effect  that  was  indescriba- 
ble. There  was  also  a  banquet  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  that 
evening,  attended  by  the  President  and  ex-President  Cleveland,  at 
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which  eight  hundred  guests  sat  down  at  twenty-six  tables,  under  the 
eyes  of  five  thousand  spectators.  The  third  and  last  day.  Wednesday, 
May  1,  opened  again  with  the  booming  of  artillery.  The  feature  of 
this  day  was  a  civic  parade,  in  which  seventy-five  thousand  people 
participated.  The  President  reviewed  it  from  the  stand  at  Madison 
Square,  and  the  line  of  march  was  along  the  same  streets,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  from  Fifty-seventh  Street  down  as  far  as  Canal 
Street  and  Broadway.    The  first  division  was  educational,  led  by  sta- 
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dents  from  the  City  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the  University 
of  Sew  York.  There  were  several  floats,  the  historical  oues  represent- 
ing John  Smith,  Hemy  Hudson  and  his  crew,  William  Penn  and  the 
Quakers,  Washiugtou  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  the  Inauguration  of 
1789.  The  press,  kindergarten  schools,  trades,  and  allegorical  tab- 
leaux, also  were  repi-esentod  upon  floats.  In  the  afternoon  President 
Harrison  aud  party  returned  to  Washington,  while  the  day  was  closed 
by  a  banquet  in  Brooklyn  and  a  reception  by  the  Bar  Association  to 
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the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  parades 
on  these  two  days  passed  under  three  Triumphal  Arches  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  was  resolved  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  occasion 
to  replace  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  Avenue  in  Washington  Square 
with  a  marble  arch.  The  people  generously  responded,  and  the  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  on  Decoration  Day,  1890,  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  John  W.  Vrooman.  It  was  completed  in  1892, 
but  not  formally  received  by  the  city  until  May  4,  1895,  in  order  to 
await  the  completion  of  the  sculptures.  The  arch  is  70  feet  high, 
adorned  with  several  groups  of  sculpture  and  bas-reliefs,  and  is  con- 
structed of  the  finest  dolomite  marble.  Its  cost  was  $128,000.  It 
bears  two  inscriptions,  one  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  arch  or  the 
occasion  it  commemorates;  the  other  records  in  imperishable  charac- 
ters that  noble  sentence  of  Washington  which  rallied  and  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  unselfish  devotion  the  patriotism  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1788,  resulting  in  the  instrument  which  honestly 
meant  to  secure  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  The  words  are:  "  Let 
us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The 
event  is  in  the  hand  of  God."  And  so  New  York  City,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  country,  entered  upon  the  second  century  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  homage  to  the  past  and  gratitude  for  the  present,  as  read 
in  large  characters  in  all  the  details  of  those  three  days  of  unpar- 
alleled, dignified,  appropriate,  in  every  way  satisfying  and  inspiring, 

celebration.     The  citv  richlv  deserves  the  couimentarv  of  one  who 

••1.  1 

knows  its  virtues  and  its  foibles  as  well  as  anv  man  alive,  and  whom 
w^e  have  already  cited:  ''  For  all  its  motley  population,  there  is  a  most 
wholesome  underlying  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  city,  if  it  can  only  be 
aroused.  Few  will  question  this  who  saw  the  great  processions  on 
land  and  water,  and  the  other  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Federal 
Government." 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  there  was  for  many  years  a 
succession  of  Mayors,  selected  from  among  the  very  best  citizens. 
William  F.  Havemeyer,  who  had  already  served  in  that  capacity  in 
1845  and  in  1848,  and  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  breaking  up  the 
infamous  Ring,  was  nominated  for  Mayor  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  and 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
term,  being  stricken  with  apoplexy  on  November  30,  1874,  within  a 
month  of  its  termination,  when  his  successor,  Mr.  William  H.  Wick- 
ham,  was  already  elected.  Mr.  Wickham  was  of  an  old  Long  Island 
family,  and  had  also  come  prominently  before  the  people  in  the  effort 
to  down  Tweed  and  his  fellow  thieves.  It  is  still  remembered  how  he 
filled  the  city  offices  with  men  of  the  highest  order  of  ability  and  char- 
acter, such  as  the  whole  nation  have  since  delighted  to  honor,  includ- 
ing William  C.  Whitney,  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  and  Dr.  E.  G. 
Janeway.    An  extraordinary  event  marked  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
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tration,  a  banquet  tendered  him  by  leading  citizens  of  every  party  as 
a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  of  affairs.  Mr.  Smith  Ely. 
Jr.,  who  assumed  the  Mayoralty  on  January  1,  1877,  was  prominent 
as  a  leather  merchant.  Antagonism  to  Tweed  was  still  the  badge  of 
merit.  As  County  Supervisor,  Mr.  Ely  had  fiercely  opposed  the  County 
Court  House  job,  the  chief  mine  of  the  robbers'  wealth.  He  had  been 
State  Senator  twenty  years  before,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  as 
Mayor  was  a  member  of  Congress,  resigning  his  seat  to  accept  the 
municipal  office.  In  the  years  1879  and  1880,  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  son 
of  the  philanthropist  and  merchant,  served  as  Mayor,  his  father  still 
living  at  the  time  to  enjoy  the  distinction  put  upon  him.  He,  too,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventv,  who  humbled  the  Tweed 
King.  No  nam(^  stands  higher  among  Mayors  or  citizens  for  high-toned 
character,  integrity  and  ability  of  administration  in  business  or  oflS- 
cial  position,  than  that  of  Mr.  William  R.  Grace,  bom  in  Ireland  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Church  prevalent  in  his  country.  He 
was  twice  elected  Mayor,  serving  in  1881  and  1882,  and  again  in  the 
years  1885  and  1880.  Since  that  time,  although  immersed  in  the  im- 
mense interests  of  a  great  shipping  business,  having  connections 
mainly  with  South  America,  his  voice  has  often  been  heard  in  support 
of  clean  and  upright  government,  whatever  party  was  most  likely  to 
provide  it  for  the  people,  entirely  regnrdless  of  his  own  party  affilia- 
tions, which  are  perfectly  well  known.  Mr.  Franklin  Edson,  Mayor  in 
the  interval  between  Mr.  Grace's  terms,  or  during  the  years' 1883  and 
1884,  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  stai'ted  in  business  at  Albany  in  1852. 
but  came  to  iXew  York  after  the  war.  He  became  prominent  in  com- 
mercial circles,  being  three  times  made  President;_Qf--the  Produce 
Exchange.  During  his  term,  in  1884,  <the  charter  which  Tweed  had" 
bribed  through  the  Legislature  in  order  to  get  a  control  still  more 
absolute  of  the  funds  of  a  helpless  public,  received  the  final  touches 
which  made  it  a  very  excellent  measure,  being  based  upon  a  reason- 
able recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  home  rule.  For  purposes 
entirely  sinister,  Tweed  had  so  framed  its  provisions  that  all  control 
of  the  city  from  Albany  was  to  be  abollslied  by  it,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  to  hold  office  longer  than 
he;  tjie  Comptroller  and  C5orporation  Counsel  were  also  to  be  the 
Mayor's  appointees,  and  all  salaries  altogether  dependent  on  his  will, 
"  After  being  changed  and  amended  for  ten  years,  it  finally,  in  1884, 
was  restored  on  substantially  the  old  basis,  namely,  the  placing  of 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
set  of  officials,  instead  of  so  distributing  it  that  it  could  easily  be 
shifted,  by  bestowing  great  executivepower-on  the  Mayor,  and  by 
making  the  heads  of  departments  responsible  to  him  alone."  Toward 
the  close  of  Mr.  Grace^s  second  term,  the  Mayoiralty  contest  presented 
a  curious  three-cornered  fight,  in  which  an  element,  little  suspeete<l 
to  have  such  power,  developed  an  uncommonly  large  vote.    The  labor 
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agitations,  awakening  hostility  to  capitalists  and  the  existing  parties 
as  both  equally  under  their  control,  had  given  rise  to  a  Labor  Party, 
and  it  made  Mr.  Heniy  George  the  candidate  for  Mayor.  It  was  de- 
sired that  regardless  of  party  the  friends  of  stable  government  should 
present  a  united  front  against  the  anarchistic  tendencies  of  the  new 
party,  but  the  Bepublicans  refused  to  heed  the  suggestion,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Theodore  Boosevelt  on  a  strictly-drawn  partisan  platform. 
Tammany  was  thereby  driven  to  make  an  unexceptionable  selection 
for  their  candidate,  on  whom  wiser  Republicans  could  unite  with 
them  for  the  good  of  the  city.  They^.therefoi'Cj^made  Mr.  Abraham 
S.  Hewitt  their  standard  bearer,  who  had  never  had  any  kind  pt  asso- 
ciation with  theHall  before,  nor  has  had  since,  and  who  actually  ' 
Served  on  the  Committee  of  Seventy  of  1894,  having  for  its  aim  Tam- 
many's overthrow.  The  election  proved  a  surprise,  Mr.  Hewitt  having 
90,512  votes;  Mr.  George,  68,110,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  60,435.  Mr. 
Hewitt's  candidacy,  no  doubt,  alone  saved  the  day  for  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  with  the  latter, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  the  ex-Mayor,  formed  the  great  iron  firm  of 
Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Company.  At  the  next  Mayoralty  election,  how- 
everx..one  of  _Tammany'S  own^  Hugli  J.  Grants  got  firmly  into  the 
Mayor's  seat,  keeping  it  a  second  term,  and  preparing  for  fhe  succes- 
sion oranothor  Tammany  man,  until  by  excess  of  revelry  in  the  power 
enjoyed  things  came  to  a  pass,  soon  to  be  related,  which  again  over- 
threw Tammany,  as  it  had  been  in  1872.  Grant  had  been  Tammany's 
candidate  in  1884,  when  the  better  element  in  the  party  rallied  around  ^4; 
AVilliam  R.  Grace.  He  was  defeated.  In  1888  Tammany  had  no  speciaK  ^  t^ 
use  for  Hewitt  any  longer,  and  the  Republicans  must  have  their  own  \ 
man  again,  the  result  being  that  Grant  received  114,111  votes;  Er-y 
hardt,  the  Republican  candidate,  73,037,  and  Hewitt  71,979. 

Many  people  in  New  York  are  yet  accustomed  to  date  events  in  their 
personal  histoiy  or  in  the  larger  sphere  of  the  general  history  of  city, 
state,  country,  or  the  world,  by  reference  to  the  "  blizzard  "  of  1888. 
And  it  certainly  was  a  unique  occurrence,  full  of  startling  lessons.  It 
fell  on  Monday,  March  12,  but  covered  parts  of  days  before  and  after. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  there  was  a  heavy  downpour  of 
rain,  so  that  the  streets  were  submerged  under  an  inch  or  two  of 
water.  Suddenly  into  this  descended  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  so  thick 
and  so  persistent  that  it  made  with  the  rain  water  a  complete  covering 
of  slush.  Again,  as  suddenly,  there  came  a  severe  frost,  which  froze 
the  slush  into  one  solid  cake  of  ice,  and  the  snow  continuing  and  the 
gale  increasing,  citizens,  when  they  awoke  upon  Monday  morning, 
found  mountainous  drifts  filling  the  streets.  Not  a  horsecar  could 
move,  and  even  the  elevated  railways  were  paralyzed.  Snow  plows 
were  utterly  impotent  to  clear  the  tracks.  They  might  remove  the  ^ 
hills  of  snow,  but  the  firm  cake  of  frozen  slush  beneath  w^as  perfectly 
unyielding.    Pretty  soon  it  began  to  ai)pear  that  other  traffic  had  been 
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paralyzed.  No  milkmen  or  grocers  or  butchers  came  to  the  doore 
with  their  supplies.  In  fact,  people  learned  all  at  once  what  it  meant 
to  supply  a  million  of  souls  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
what  a  small  matter  could  reduce  a  city  full  to  inconvenience,  and 
even  to  some  degi-ee  of  suffering.  And  it  was  equally  impressive  lo 
observe  how  all  modern  appliances  for  locomotion  and  communica- 
tiou.  which  had  become  men's  boast,  were  momentarily  helpless  be- 
foi-e  a  slightly  peculiar  combination  of  such  common  phenomena  of 
the  weather,  as  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  following  in  quick  succession. 
A  great  city  was  taught  in  a  few  hours  its  human  limitations. 

Fatal  results,  not  always  recorded,  followed  the  disti-essing  con- 
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THK    VANDERBILT      KESIDENCES. 

ditious  under  which  the  city  found  itself.  The  blizzard,  among  its  list 
of  victims,  claimed  oiie  mark  especially  shiuiug.  Roseoe  Conkliujr. 
once  Senator  from  New  York,  the  able  lawyer,  domineering  politi- 
cian, and  brilliant  orator,  had  made  Kew  York  City  his  home,  after 
his  unhappy  conti-oversy  with  I'resideiit  Garfield  had  consigned  him 
to  private  life,  attended  thither  by  his  satellite,  who  was  then  wont  to 
be  iiTevereiitly  referred  to  as  "  Me  too  "  Piatt.  Previously  Conkling's 
home  had  been  in  Uochester,  but  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  so  many 
men  after  they  have  once  moved  in  a  large  sphere  in  this  country. 
As  Grant  and  Sbennan  came  to  live  in  New  Y'ork;  as  Mr.  Cleveland 
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did  in  1889  when  lie  retired  from  his  first  term  as  President;  so  Conk- 
ling  exchanged  New  York  for  Rochester  in  1881.  One  writer  easily  ex- 
plains *'  this  well-marked  tendency  of  prominent  men  throughout 
the  country  " — i.e.,  the;^  select  our  city  because  "  its  life  is  so  intense 
and  so  varied  and  so  full  of  manifold  possibilities,  that  it  has  a  special 
and  peculiar  fascination  for  ambitious  and  high-spirited  men  of  every 
kind."  The  blizzard  cost  Mr.  Conkling  his  life.  He  struggled  through 
the  drifts  in  the  morning  and  reached  his  office.  He  did  not  wish  to 
repeat  that  experience  in  the  afternoon,  and  wished  to  engage  a  cab. 
The  driver  charged  him  $50,  which  he  deemed  a  little  too  steep,  and 
therefore  once  more  addressed  himself  to  labors  which  have  made 
arctic  explorations  so  perilous.  The  over-exertion,  made  worse  by  a 
cold  contracted  in  the  head,  proved  too  much  for  the  ex-Senator,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  died.  He  was  overcome  in  ^ladison  Square,  and  on 
the  spot  a  statue  of  him  has  been  since  erected. 

In  December,  1885,  death  removed  another  prominent  figure 
from  among  New  York  citizens;  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  in 
the  country,  nay,  in  the  world,  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  colossal  fortune.  At  first  the  old  Commodore  did  not  put 
much  faith  in  the  abilities  of  his  oldest  son,  and  left  him  to 
struggle  along  the  best  he  could  on  a  farm  on  Staten  Island. 
But  after  a  while  his  sterling  though  not  perhaps  brilliant  quali- 
ties convinced  the  father  of  his  mistake,  and  now  he  gave  him  all  his 
confidence.  The  younger  Vanderbilt  more  than  doubled  the  great  for- 
tune left  him,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
f200,000,000.  His  wealth  was  legitimately  earned  by  railroad  enter- 
prise of  the  safest  and  most  beneficial  kind,  and  in  no  way  by  specula- 
tions which  brought  ruin  upon  others.  The  two  handsome  private 
residences  he  erected  for  himself  and  daughters  on  the  block  from 
Fifty-first  to  Fifty-second  Street  on  Fifth  Avenue,  while  not  so  showy 
as  Stewart's  mansion,  were  at  once  more  elegant  and  more  homelike. 
He  was  a  pati'on  of  art,  owning  at  least  $1,000,000  worth  of  paintings. 
His  private  benevolences  were  great,  but,  of  course,  unrecorded.  He 
paid  for  the  bringing  of  the  Obelisk  from  Egypt  to  New  York,  as  was- 
noted  previously.  His  large  gift  of  half  a  million  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Churches  were  steadily  going  up  in  the  wake  of  population,  north- 
ward, leaving  the  poorer  districts  rather  bare  of  Protestant  places  of     ^  ^ 
worship  at  least,  according  to  the  complaints  of  some:  these  being 
replaced  however  by  numbers  of  Mission  Chapels,  and  benevolent  en-  j 

terprises  of  various  sorts.  The  population  had  passed  the  million 
mark  in  1880,  the  Federal  census  accrediting  us  w^ith  1,206,500.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapid 
growth  in  providing  school  houses,  which  had  now  reached  very 
nearly,  or  passed,  the  number  of  a  hundred,  besides  its  two  colleges  for 
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youDg  men  and  young  women.  In  1886  there  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  children  an  institution  quite  unique  of  its  kiud.  This  was  a 
"  Children's  Library,"  at  436  West  Thirty-flfth  Street.  Here  were 
provided  a  library  and  reading-room,  open  to  children  twelve  years  of 
age  and  under,  admission  to  which  was  secured  by  tickets  from  teach- 
ers or  friends.  It  began  operations  in  January,  and  then  had  300  toI- 
umes,  as  well  as  a  store  of  children's  magazines,  games,  etc.  Boys 
were  admitted  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  and  every  eveo- 
ing,  and  girls  ou  afternoons  of  other  days.  During  the  first  year  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  sixty -four  per  day,  and  at  one  time  there 
were  only  eight  volumes  left  on  the  shelves.  The  cost  of  running  it 
was  only  |120,  during  that  first  year. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  record  of  social  life  in  New  York  that 
the  bicycle  in  the  "  safety  "  form  made  its  advent  in  1889.     Previouslv 
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it  hud  been  of  the  higU-and-low  wheel  pattern,  sadly  juldirtftl  to 
"  headers."  The  forenmner  of  all  wan  a  clumsy  affair  attractiu;i  at- 
tention first  in  1868.  In  the  centennial  year  the  high  Avheel  came  to 
the  country;  but  no  such  conquest  was  made  by  it  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  "  safety  "  that  dawned  upon  the  world  in  1889.  Every  improve- 
ment of  the  original  design  has  but  served  to  make  the  machine  more 
and  more  popular,  till  to  be  no  '"wheelman"  or  "wheelwouian" 
is  to  be  quite  behind  the  age.  It  lias  revolutionized  habits  of 
life,  and  improved  country  roads  and  city  streets.  People  had 
forgotten  ail  about  the  topography  of  their  own  city  or  land,  bv 
reason  of  railroads  and  horse-cars.  Now  they  learned  agaiD 
where   liills    and    dales   and    rivers   and    meadows    and    woodlaDtt 
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prevailed  and  what  street  pavements  were  like.  Whatever  thor- 
oughfare is  lacking  in  excellence  in  city  or  country  is  apt  to 
be  heard  from;  and  the  interest  of  towns  and  counties  is  deeply  A'*'  ;' 
involved  in  keeping  things  in  good  tpim;  Besides^  a  genera-  ^i^.  » 
tion  is  coming  to  the  fore  with  muscles  braced  and  limbs  well 
rounded  by  exercise;  with  lungs  expanding  under  the  influence  of 
vigorous  draughts  of  good  air;  and  with  habits  of  eating,  sleeping, 
and  drinking,  that  forbid  injurious  excess,  but  yet  demand  a  generous 
supply  of  what  is  wholesome. 

The  history  of  trade  was  signalized  in  New  York  during  this  period 
by  the  opening  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange,  on  Bowling  Green,  in 
May,  1884,  lifting  its  campanille  tower  high  above  surrounding  build- 
ings. The  orator  of  the  day  was  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Just  before  the 
exercises  commenced  whispei^s  went  about  that  Ferdinand  Ward's 
bank,  with  his  Government-contract  schemes,  had  gone  to  pieces. 
This  involved  General  Grant  in  ruin,  having  been  induced  to  form  a 
sort  of  partnership  with  Ward,  who  wanted  his  name  as  an  article  of 
trade.  The  unscrupulous  financier  was  alone  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure, and  Grant  himself  personally  untouched  by  any  suspicions  of 
wrong  doing.  He  had  been  induced  by  Ward  to  make  a  loan  to  him  of 
f  150,000,  shortly  before  the  crash  in  1884.  It  was  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage, and  the  payment  of  this  sum  robbed  Grant  of  nearly  all  his  sav- 
ings. Mr.  Vanderbilt  at  once  offered  to  cancel  the  mortgage,  but  it 
was  twice  declined  by  the  General.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  then  offered  to 
pay  about  that  sum  for  Grant's  relics  or  souvenirs  secured  during  his 
tour  of  the  world.  This  offer  being  in  a  shape  that  the  General  could 
accept  without  the  loss  of  self-respect,  the  purchase  whs  effected,  and 
the  collection  immediately  presented  by  Air.  Vanderbilt  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  This  sad  event  doubtless  hastened  Gen.  Grant's 
end.  He  now  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  his  memoirs, 
for  which  a  large  sale  was  assured;  he  labored  at  this  beyond  his 
strength  and  amid  his  great  sufferings,  completing  the  task  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  a  year  later.  The  rascally  proceedings  of  \ 
Ward  involved  many  others  in  ruin,  and  caused  a  mild  panic  during  / 
some  weeks  in  the  late  spring  of  1884. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BBMBMBBRINO   THE   DISCOVERY   OF   AMERICA. 

HY  a  judicious  choice  Tammany  Hall  had  succeeded  in  placing 
their  candidate  in  the  Mayor's  chair  in  188G.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  rally  voters  against  the  platform  of  the  Labor  Party 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  The  fifth  plank 
of  their  platform  declared  "  that  the  enormous  value  which  the  pres- 
ence of  one  and  a  half  million  of  people  gives  to  the  land  of  the  city 
belongs  properly  to  the  whole  community,"  The  great  capitalists 
and  real-estate  onuers  did  not  like  this  doctrine;  neither  did  the  poli- 
■   ~^  tjciaos  who  werein 

politics  for  husi- 
Jie.ss.  They  wished 
.the  wealth  of  the 
vcity,  pouring  by 
taxation  into  the 
.  public  purse,  to  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit 
,_of  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y  only. 
Again  another 
idea  altogether  ti>o 
radical  was  tlie 
plank  in  the  Labor 
Party's  platform 
that  the  city  take 
charge  of  transit 
oi>eratioiis  by  railways,  elevated  or  on  the  surface,  drawn  by 
hoi-ses,  cables,  steam,  or  electricity,  because  private  corporations 
provoketl  strikes.  But  then  there  were  other  kinds  of  "  strikes '" 
Mhich  a  city  government  might  organize  against  corporations, 
resulting  in  "  boodle "  for  franchises,  which  the  city  could  not 
well  get  out  of  itself.  Hence,  Mr.  George  must  be  beaten  at  all 
hazards,  even  though  Mr.  Hewitt  had  to  be  asked  to  lead  the 
Tammany  forces  to  victory.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  entii-e  "aloof- 
ness "  from  the  ]mwer  that  had  can-ied  him  into  the  chair,  that 
same  victon-  had  intrenched  Tammany  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  en- 
able them  to  cast  loose  the  uncongenial  leader  forced  upon  them  by 
circumstances  in  1880.  and  au  out-and-out  man  of  their  own  obtained 
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the  Maj^oralty  prize  in  1888.  Two  years  later  (in  1890)  a  desperate 
tWort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  Tammany  power  in  municipal  poli- 
ties. The  independent  Democi*ats,  nominated  Mr.  Francis  M.  Scott, 
a  Democrat,  and  the  liepublicans  were  wise  enough  to  forego  the  mis- 
take of  former  years.  They  cast  party  considerations  to  the  winds, 
and  indorsed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Scott.  The  People's  Municipal  V 
League,  organized  in  the  interest  of  purity  in  city  politics,  also  gave  ^ 
their  adherence  to  Scott.  Against  this  one  candidate  of  the  better  ele- 
ment of  citizens  Tammany  did  not  hesitate  to  i^it  their  former  stand- 
ard bearer^  Grant.  A  noble  light  w^as  made  by  Mr.  Scott,  spending 
evening  after  evening  making  speeches  in  every  pai*t  of  the  city.  He 
was  a  lawyer  of  fine  abilities  and  eloquent  address,  and  in  this  respect 
alone  far  superior  to  his  opi^onent,  who  was  a  man  of  little  education. 
There  were  idle  rumors  that  he  could  not  even  write  his  name,  or 
compose  a  letter;  and  some  of  the  newsi)apers  were  impudent  enough 
TO  offer  to  give  |500  for  charity,  if  the  Mayor  would  write  an  auto- 
l^raph  letter  in  order  to  prove  his  ability  to  do  so.  At  last  came  elec- 
tion day,  November  4, 1890.  It  was  a  good  "  Kepublican  "  day,  cloudy 
or  liazy  in  the  morning  but  without  rain,  and  clearing  in  the  after- 
noon to  fine  weather.  Thus  there  was  no  hindrance  to  the  bringing 
out  of  the  biggest  vote  of  the  better  element.  On  this  day,  too, the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  first  went  into  effect,  promising  to  secure  the  utmost 
possible  purity  of  the  ballot,  by  preventing  or  neutralizing  the  i)ur- 
chasing  of  votes,  since  by  its  provisions  there  could  be  no  certainty 
that  what  was  bought  would  be  delivered.  ]^'eveillieless_AIr.  Scott  \  a/^V' 
was  hopelessly  beaten,  and  Hugh  J.  Grant  carried  the  day  by  a  major-  / rrt ' 
ity  of  twenty  thousand.  A  study  of  the  figures  later  developed  the 
secret  of  the  Tammany  victory.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at 
least  forty  thousand  citizens  who  had  neglected  to  vote,  either  from 
indifference  to  their  duty  and  privilege  as  citizens,  or  because  as  Re- 
publicans they  would  not  vote  for  even  so  respectable  and  high-toned 
a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Scott,  because  he  was  a  Democrat.  The  stay-at- 
homes  w^ere  not  residents  of  the  districts  which  gave  Grant  their  suf- 
frages. It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  little  more  patriotism  would  »  ^ 
have  turned  the  scale  against  him.  The  people  needed,  it  seems,  \[l'-^ 
rousing  up,  before  they  could  be  marshaled  in  solid  phalanx  against^  J  ^'  1.^ 
the  power  of  Tammany.  That  rousing  came  in  due  course  of  time. 
Thomas  F.  Gilroy  was' put  up  as  Mayor  in  1892,  and  continued 
the  ascendency  of  the  forces  that  had  again  obtained  a  hold 
upon  the  public  offices,  after  the  long  interval  of  a  score  of 
years  since  the  downfall  of  Tweed.  Continuance  of  power  made 
the  politicians  of  this  stripe  heedless  of  results,  and  abuses  began 
again  to  creep  into  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  C5rime  was  now  under  the  Presidencv  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby. 
It  ^vas  suspected  by  the  society  that  the  police  were  in  collusion  with 
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houses  of  ill-fame,  and  in  general  derived  a  revenue  from  various 
forms  of  law-breaking  by  a  system  of  bribes  where  offered,  or  the  levy- 
ing of  deliberate  blackmail  from  those  reluctant  to  pay.  Accusations 
to  that  effect  were  freely  made.  Places  where  debauchery  and  licen- 
tiousness were  boldly  carried  on  were  pointed  out  to  the  police,  but 
the  cry  was,  no  arrests  without  positive  proof.  By  a  bold  stroke,  de- 
,  manded  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  yet  wiiich  must  have  been  dis- 

\  gustingly  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  for  which  unthinking  men 

roundly  condemned  him, — Dr,  Farkhur&t  secured  the  proof  positive 
/thus  blandly  required,  so  that  he  could  himself  go  upon  tB^  trttrfess 
y\]^''  stand  and  swear  to  his  charges  against  the  Police  Departw^nt.  Pub- 
f^'"  lie  sentiment  was  roused  by  the  revelations  made,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture was  induced  to  order  an  Investigation  of  the  Department,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmiejsce.  Thus  came  tutu  lieiiiy  the 
now  famous  Lexow  Investigation  Committee,  appointed  in  JmiMuyy 
1894^-  -Tlipy  began  their  sessions  in  February,  continuing  them  with 
intervals  until  December,  and  engaged  as  counsel  Mr.  John  W.  Gofl, 
a  gentleman  of  Irish  birth  and  of  the  Catholic  faith,  a  lawyer  of  re- 
markable ability,  who  as  Assistant  District- Attorney  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes.  _  A  a  thr  pm 
^  ,  ceedings  went  on  facts  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  sensational  nature 
wei'e  constantly  brought  to  light.  -^Bome-  six  Uuudl'€?I  potLigdgibfiV^ 
(  the  lowest  kind  of  gambling  hells,  were  actually  running  under  police 
V^  protection.  A  keei)er  of  a  house*  of  ill-fame  had  found  it  worth  wliile 
to  i)ay  the  exorbitant  sums  asked  for  in  order  to  be  left  undiiEarbed, 
till  tli(*  aggregate  of  |25,000  was  reached.  People  doing  honest  busi- 
ness were  mulcted  on  some  i)retext  or  other,  to  save  themselves  from 
annoyance,  or  to  g(»t  the  ])rotection  they  were  entitled  to.  Push-cart 
/  vc^nders  upon  the  sti-eet  were  not  considered  victims  too  petty  to  be 
fleeced.  Ignorant  foreign  shop-keei)ers  were  robbed  of  nearly  all  their 
income,  on  souk*  triinii)c(l-up  threat  of  exposui'e  of  wrongdoing.  JHiie 
indignation  and  disgust  of  the  public  of  New  York  exceeded  all 
^bound^  The  wings  of  Tammany  seemed  to  have  brooded  as  much  cor- 
ruption, although  in  a  new  and  more  contemptible  shape,  as  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Tweed  King.  The  Lexow  Committee's  work,  besides 
this  effect  upon  public  opinion,  resulted  in  establishing  the  compli- 
city with  these  abuses  of  two  Police  Commissioners,  two  ex-Commis- 
sioners, three  Inspectors,  one  ex-Inspector  (who  managed  to  sport  a 
private  steam-yacht),  twenty  Captains,  two  ex-Captains,  seven  Ser- 
geants, and  six  Detective  Sergeants.  But  nothing  so  sadly  illustrates 
the  devious  course  of  the  law  as  the  fact  that,  when  indictments  were 
brought  against  these  offenders,  the  trials  actually  conducted  resulteil 
as  follows:  one  conviction,  which  was  reversed;  one  conviction  after 
two  trials,  an  appeal  pending  subsequently;  two  disagreements  of 
juries.  Forty  indictments  were  dismissed,  and  thirty-five  not  even 
brought  to  trial.    Tlie  cost  came  to  $76,534. 
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But  one  effect  eoukl  not  be  averted.  The  anger  and  disgust  of  the 
citizens  aroused  them  thoroughly  to  the  necessity  of  ridding  them- 
pHvps  ff  '''nmmanyi  and  at  tUt.next  municipal  election,  which  fortu- 
nately fell  in  this  very  year  \\'lule  the  people  were  still  hot  for  reform, 
— tliere  «as  a  thorough  and  extensive  municipal  house-cieaiiing.  As 
in  the  days  of  Tweed,  a  Committee  of  Seventy  was  organized,  who 
nominated  a  ticket  regardless  of  party.  Their  nominee  for  Mayor 
w^s^iJLl'^HlUtim.  li-  Sti'ong,  indorsed  by  the  Ttepiiblieans",  the-  State 
Democracy,  the  Independent  County  Democrats,  the  Anti-Tammany 
Democrats,  and  the  Oerni an- American  IJeform  rni(»n.  A  feature  of 
the  campaTgn:  occasioned  by  the  it'velations  of  municipal  corruption, 
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was  the  establishment  of  the  Good  Government  Clubs,  whose 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  city  were  designated  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  These  confederated  clubs  also  indoi-sed  Mr.  Strong's  nomi- 
nation. Tammany  imagined  that  luck,  might  turn  their  way  again  if 
they  put  in  nomination  the  one  who  had  led  them  twice  to  victory, 
and  who  had  once  before  foiled  the  clamors  of  reformers.  But  Hugh 
J.  Grant  could  not  prevail  this  time.  Mr.  Strong  was  elected  Mayor 
by  a  majority  of  45,187,  and  Tammany  power  for  the  time  being  was 
swept  out  of  existence.  John  ^V.  Goff  was  elected  Recorder  by  a  still 
larger  majority.     At  the  election  of  1H94,  the  people  also  voted  for 
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Kapid  Transit  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  the  question  of  the  GreatM 
New  York. 

In  July,  1890,  the  New  Aqueduct,  conveying  an  increased  qaanti^ 
of  water  from  the  Croton  River  to  New  York  City,  was  first  used.  TIk 
old  system  was  becoming  painfully  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  citj, 
so  immensely  augmented  in  population  since  1842.  Finally  in  18S3 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  a  new  conduit  isBnisg 
350  feet  above  the  Croton  Dam,  and  running  directly  to  the  lai^,  dr 
cular  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  passing  under  the  Harlem  River.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  15  feet  high  and  23  feet  wide,  being  capa- 
ble of  discharging  318  millions  of  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours. 
In  June,  1891,  when  it  was  completeil,  its  cost  was  estimated  at  over 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.    A  little  over  a  year  later,  in  August, 

1892,  another  dam  on  the  Croton  was  contracted  for,  to  add  21  square 
miles  to  the  drainage  area,  and  to  afford  storage  for  thirty  thoaaand 
millions  of  gallons.    It  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1898.     In  June, 

1893.  preparations  were  made  for  constructing  a  new  storage  reser 
voir  for  the  use  of  the  city  above  the  Harlem  River,  with  a  capacity 
of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  gallons,  much  larger  therefore  than  the 
circular  reservoir  in  Central  Park.  When  it  is  considered  what  multi- 
tudes of  Hoiils  non-  needed  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  wata, 
these  provisions  Mould  appear  none  too  ample.  In  189Q  the  F^^pwl 
Census  made  the  population  of  New  York  1.513,501.  It  was  claimel 
by  the  ]>emormtic  politicians  who  then  ruled  the  city  that  the  Bepnb- 
lican  aihniuistratiiin  had  tauipeivd  with  the  figures,  and  the  poIice<rf 
the  cily  nci-c  ilircftc'd  to  take  another  census:  they  made  the  flgOR 
l,710,7].'t.  In  1S92  the  State  Census  occuiTed  and  put  the  city  dom 
for  1.800>i)l.  Ill  ISliO  till'  population  was  about  814,000:  thus  ii 
tliir(y-(wo  years  it  had  increased  one  million.  In  I8S0  Chicago  I 
by  a  series  of  annexations  of  contiguous  villages  nii!t-s  apart,  becc 
possessed  of  a  population  of  1,099,850,  This  made  it  the  second  c 
of  the  land,  which  put  Philadelphia  in  the  third  place,  while  Bn 
became  number  four. 

This  i)eriod   saw  the  beginning  of  the  gaunt   and    dizzy 
scrapers."    It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  in  a  city  iike  New  York  gnmnAll 
very  dear,  increasingly  so  as  business  and  population  increase.    ~ 
there  can  be  no  embargo  of  cost  laid  on  the  air,  and  above  tbe-I 
100  feet  of  some  invaluable  city  lot,  story  after  Btorv  might  be  a 
with  only  the  cost  of  building,  until  the  tower  of  Babel  were  ecU] 
in  altitnde.    Two  circumstances  combined  to  make  such  aky-scragl 
feasible.    First  thei-e  were  the  improvements  in  manufacturing  8 
rendering  that  product  much  cheaper;  and  now  it  became  the  praetiH 
to  construct  buildings  of  steel  and  stone  together,  a  framework  d 
steel  inside  being  supplemented  exteriorly  by  walls  of  stone  or  bricld 
There  was  practically  no  limit  to  the  strength  of  a  building  thns  p 
together,  and  it  could  be  carried  to  any  elevation.     But  this  wonW 
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have  been  no  advantage  without  the  elevator,  which  was  simultane- 
ously developed  in  the  directions  of  swiftness  and  safety,  and  was 
gradually  perfected  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  continuously  to  auv 
height.  Hence  we  find  upon  the  streets  of  New  York  those  enormons 
and  ungainly  office  buildings,  one^eking  to  outrival  the  other  in  the 
number  of  stories.  One  of  ten  is  now  a  very  low  affair;  fifteen,  twenty, 
even  twenty-five  stories  are  not  uncommon  on  Broadway  and  in  con- 
tiguous downtown  streets.  They  hopelessly  bury  the  city's  steeples. 
In  earlier  davs  one  climbed  to  Tiinitv's  utmost  stretch  of  stairs  to  see 
the  surrounding  city.  Now  a  person  standing  on  its  very  cross  would 
stare  point  blank  into  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  story  of  some  near 
neighbor;  having  very  likely  a  story  or  two  to  spare  besides.  And 
Trinity's  fate  is  shared  by  a  good  many  churches  even  further  up- 
town, some  of  which  have  hotels  or  business  buildings  by  their  side 
whose  roofs,  with  a  surface  of  thousands  of  square  feet,  are  quite  as 
high  or  even  higher  than  the  tapering  points  of  their  steeples. 

Churches  were  now  rapidly  going  up  on  both  sides  of  Central  Park, 
particularly  the  west  side,  and  in  Harlem.  At  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street  between  Columbus  (Ninth)  and  Amsterdam  (Tenth)  ave- 
nues, on  the  site  of  the  fonner  Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan  Asylum,  it 
is  proposed  to  build  a  magnificent  Protestant  Cathedral.  The  concep- 
tion is  Bishop  Potters,  whose  wish  is  to  make  it  not  merely  an  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  the  expression,  in  a  form  worthy  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  city,  of  the  general  religious  sentiment.  Two  towers  are  to 
flank  the  front  and  a  massive  dome  and  steeple  to  rise  from  the  inter- 
section of  navo  and  transepts.  On  December  27,  1892,  the  corner- 
stone of  this  unique  edifice  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremony,  at 
whicli  it  does  not  appear  that  representatives  of  the  other  denomina- 
tions called  u])on  to  interest  themselves  in  its  erection  were  given  any 
active  j)art.  The  name  of  the  church  is  to  be  St.  John  the  Divine.  In 
1894  a  magnificent  present  was  given  to  Trinity  Church,  as  a  memorial 
of  fJohn  Jacob  Astor  by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  in  the  form  of  three 
bronze  doors  with  two  leaves  each,  and  six  panels  representing  in  re- 
lief various  biblical  and  historical  scenes.  The  cost  was  flOO,000. 
The  main  or  east  door,  fronting  Wall  Street,  is  designed  by  the  sculp- 
tor Carl  Bitter,  the  scriptural  scenes  bearing  on  the  general  theme: 
"  Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  to  all  the  believers."  The  north  door 
is  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  J.  Massey  Rhind,  the  six  scenes  il- 
lustrating the  leading  thought:  "  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep,"  the  de- 
liverance, refuge,  rescue,  help,  that  as  such  the  Saviour  affords  to 
men.  The  south  door  is  by  Charles  Henry  Mehans,  and  represents 
six  scenes  in  the  history  of  Trinity  Parish:  1.  The  consecration  of  the 
present  building  on  May  21, 1846;  2.  Washington  entering  St.  Paurs 
Chapel  after  the  Inauguration,  April  30,  1789;  3.  Henry  Hudson  on 
board  the  Halfmoon,  off  Manhattan  Island,  September  11,  1609;  4. 
Dedication  of  the  Astor  Reredos,  June  29,  1877;  5.  Consecration  of 
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four  Bishops  at  St.  Taul's,  on  October  31,  1832;  and 
preaching  to  Indians  in  the  year  1738. 

The  Salration  Army  movement,  which  was  begun  by  the  Kev.  Will- 
iam Booth,  an  English  Methodist  preacher,  in  1801,  found  its  way  to 
Philadelphia  in  1879,  but  its  headquarters  were  soon  removed  to  New 
York,  and  are  now  to  be  found  on  Fourteenth  Street  near  Sixth  Ave- 
nue.    It  was  seen  that  the  American  metropolis  furnished  as  many 
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cases  for  the  peculiar  operations  of  the  Army  as  the  worst  purlieus  of 
Zx>ndon.  Ballingtoii  Booth,  one  of  Genei-al  Booth's  sons,  was  sent 
over  to  take  command  of  the  American  contingent,  and  with  his  wife, 
became  exceedingly  popular.  They  adapted  themselves  to  the  pecu- 
liar necessities  of  their  new  situation,  and  cordially  accepted  the 
modifications  which  the  work  as  developed  in  this  country  seemed  to 
suggest.  Mrs.  Booth  especially  won  hosts  of  friends,  and  succeeded 
in  commending  her  cause  in  the  parlors  of  some  of  the  most  cultured 
and  affluent  homes  of  the  city.    Indeed,  daughters  of  men  prominent 
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in  highest  financial  and  social  circles  lent  themselves  to  the  work 
among  the  lowly.  This  Americanization  of  the  movement,  attended 
by  some  inevitable  independence  of  spirit  or  ideas,  displeased  the 
General-in-Chief  at  home;  and  in  189()  a  split  occurred  in  the  ranks, 
Ballington  Bootli  continuing  his  methods  as  adapted  to  the  American 
environment,  but  organizing  a  new  body  calling  itself  the  "  American 
Volunteers." 

In  1892  the  city's  attention  was  forcibly  called  to  another  religious 
movementr^ntirely  indigenous  to  America,  started  in  a  very  humble 
and  unobtrusive  way,  but  now  leaping  into  prominence  before  the 
metropolitan  public  and  astonishing  it  and  the  world  by  the  colossal 
proportions  it  had  attained.  This  was  the  Youixg.People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  The  Kev.  Francis  E.  Clark  was  the  founder  of  it, 
starling  a  society  among  the  young  people  of  his  church  in  1881;  On 
July  7,  1892,  the  annual  Convention  gathered  representatives  in  New 
York  from  over  twenty-one  thousand  societies  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Kp^less  than  thirty  thousand  delegates 
were  in  attemhince,  and  the  presence  of  such  an  immense  anny  of 
bright  young  peoi)le  of  both  sexes  made  a  gi'eat  impression  upon  the 
general  public.  The  press  cordially  welcomed  their  advent,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  giving  full  accounts  of  the  various  meetings.  These 
continued  during  four  davs,  from  Thursdav,  Julv  7,  to  Sundav,  .Tulv 
10,  and  were  held  in  the  great  auditorium  of  Madison  Sqviare  (jarden. 
The  deh^gatious  from  the  various  States  were  assigned  to  different 
hotels,  which  bore  upon  their  fronts  upon  strips  of  canvas  the  names 
of  the  particular  States  whose  young  people  were  entei-tained  theix*. 
thus  facilitatiug  for  each  group  the  finding  of  their  quarters  in  a  city 
so  extraordinarily  vast  to  many  of  them.  The  gay  and  thoughtless 
metro])olis  seemed  converted  into  a  religious  camp,  and  was  forced  in 
spite  of  itself  to  take  notice  of  and  reflect  upon  the  happy  significance 
of  this  phenomenon. 

Madison  Square  Garden  was  opened  just  in  time  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  vast  assemblies  brought  together  at  the  exercises  of  this 
Convention.  It  was  an  ideal  building  for  vast  assemblages,  ^o  other 
city  contains  its  like.  In  every  city  where  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  has  since  met,  Cleveland,  Washington,  and  others,  these 
great  gatherings  had  to  be  held  in  several  tents.  In  1890  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  depot  of  the  Harlem  and  the  New^  Haven 
railroads,  and  later  by  Barnum's  Hippodrome, — a  somewhat  crude 
adaptation  of  the  previous  structures  to  the  uses  of  a  circus,  partly 
covered  bv  canvas, — was  inclosed  within  a  vast  buildinjr  of  lijrht 
brick,  ornamented  with  white  terra  cotta  trimmings.  The  whole  area 
measures  200  x  425  feet,  consisting  throughout  of  masonry,  iron,  and 
glass.  Seats  rise  in  steep  tiers  on  three  sides,  and  galleries  to  the 
third  or  fourth  story  on  all  of  the  four  sides.  The  center  furnishes  a 
fine  space  for  circus  exhibitions,  or  the  Wild  West  Show,  now  world- 
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famous.  The  tan  bark  arena  can  be  flooded  with  water  four  feet  deep 
and  furnish  aquatic  shows.  It  is  utilized  for  the  pui-poses  already 
mentioned,  for  political  meetings,  for  poultrj',  dairy,  horse  shows;  for 
walking  contests,  and  bicycle  races, — in  short  an  infinite  variety  of 
such  affairs,  which  require  great  areas,  not  otherwise  so  safely  guard- 
ed against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Concerts  by  large  bands 
are  also  successfully  held  here.  Near  the  southwest  coruer  rises  a 
campanile  tower  300  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Diana 
twanging  her  bow,  as  a  weathei-vane.  On  the  other  comer  snugly 
stowed  away,  so  as  to  make  no  sensible  diminution  in  the  interior 
apace,  is  a  theater.  Complaints  have  i-ecently  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
public  that  there  is  no  money  ■ 


^ 
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the  enterprise,  and  that  the  Oar- 
den  may  be  abolished.  It  would 
be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  city  to 
have  this  occur. 

The  United  States  had  long 
been  a  convenient  d  u  m  p  i  n  g- 
groimd  forEui-opean  countries  to 
deposit  iheii-  incapables  and  d<'- 
generates  in  mind  or  character. 
In  moi-e  than  one  instance  States 
or  cities  have  actually  paid  tin- 
passage  of  these  creatures,  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  them,  and  pojiu- 
Jiitc  with  them  these  wild  ami 
waste  shoit'S.  But  at  last  the  Jte- 
public  rose  up  iu  wrath  agaiusl 
this  abuse  of  her  hospitality.  In 
1882  Congress  jiassed  an  acl  for- 
bidding convicts,  lunatics,  idiots, 
and  paupers  to  euter  the  United 
States.  The  steamship  compa- 
nies conveying  sucli  were  com- 
pelled to  take  them  back  at  their  own  cost,  thus  compelling 
them  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  weed  out  undesirable  people  from 
the  emigrants  seeking  passage  on  their  ships.  It  can  hardly  be 
believed  that  with  this  provision  perfectly  well  known  in  Europe, 
and  with  the  steamship  companies  ou  their  guard  for  their 
own  interest,  yet  up  to  1893  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  people, 
mostly  paupers,  were  annually  sent  back.  Within  these  later  years  a 
decided  change  is  apparent  in  the  proportion  in  which  certain  nation- 
alities are  represented  among  the  multitudes  still  flocking  hither- 
ward,  and  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Up  to  1860  the  Irish 
largely  predominated,  so  that  they  formed  three-fifths  of  the  foreign- 
bom  population.     Gradually  the  Germans  forged  to  the  front,  and 
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Y^      ^v'*^now  the  people  chietly  in  evidence  among  the  new  comers  seem  to  be 
,  ^^■i''       tlieTtfflfangT^ ^Ve  do  iiot  see  that  in  the  rougher  kinds  of  labor  upon 
:'  the  8ti*eets  or  buildings  the  majority  of  the  men  engaged  are  Irish  as 

in  foniier  davs:  such  work  has  fallen  almost  entirely  to  Italians,  while 
the  Irish  are  now  found  in  a  more  exalted  condition,  having  risen  to 
the  rank  of  bosses,  commanding  these  gangs  of  Italian  laborers.  A 
greater  variety  of  nations  now  also  send  forth  their  subjects:  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Kussian  Jews,  Hungarians,  have  come  over  in  large  num- 
bers recently.  A  curious  feature  of  life  in  New^  York  City  is  the  tend- 
ency of  these  people  of  various  nationalities  to  colonize  different  dis- 
tricts_of  the  city,  ^specialTy^  those  who  do  nioFspeak  the  English  lan- 
guage. TThere  are  blocks  upon  blocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  from 
the  Bowery^o  tlie  East  Kiver,  where  the  inhabitants  are  all  Germans. 
In  another  portion,  notably  First  Avenue  from  One  Hundred  and 
Sev(uith  or  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Street,  and  beyond,  stretching  westward  well  toward  Third 
Avenue,  there  are  to  be  seen  only  Italians.  So  there  are  Swedish 
neigliborhoods,  or  Frencli,  or  whatever  nation  sends  out  a  sufficient 
number  to  make  such  conditions  possible.  Many  individuals  strictly 
keep  themselves  within  these  bounds;  while  many,  even  if  they  du 
emerge  at  times,  have  so  little  occasion  to  employ  any  but  their  own 
vernacular  that  thoy  do  not  pretend  even  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
the  English.  They  liave  newspapers  in  their  own  language,  their  vote 
is  elicited  by  pandering  to  their  national  prejudices,  and  speakers  are 
assigned  during  campaigns  to  address  them  in  their  mother-tonfrue. 
Thus  they  live  a  life  apart  from  the  American  people,  and  those  who 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  language  have  access  to  some  of  their  inner 
circles  have  learned  with  regret  that  frequently  they  hold  in  hitter, 
contempt  the  land  which  gives  thc^ni  tli(»ir  bread,  and  the  English- 
speaking  element,  whose  push  and  ent(M*j)rise  made  this  country  the 
eldorado  whither  they  were  eager  to  escape  from  oi>pressive  or  de- 
pressing conditions  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  this  contempt  is  often 
as  foolishly  and  groundlessly  returned  with  interest  by  Americans; 
but  this  is  never  so  biting  and  ill-natured. 

No  especially  prominent  occuiTcnce  invites  attention,  which  in  any 
way  indicates  noteworthy  advancement  in  the  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment of  New  York  society.  Th^iters  kept  on  multiplying,  and 
more  particular  mention  will  be  macTe'  lateFoT^orne  or  two  such 
edifices  as  particularly  illustrating  the  appreciation  of  the  art  to 
which  they  minister.  A  number  of  years  previous  to  the  period 
now  in  hand  a  curious  phenomenon  ijx  tliQ^trical  life  was  the 
popularity  of  the  comic  opera  of  "  Pinafore,"  whose  bright,  sweet 
catching  music,  innocent  raillery  and  capital  humor,  held  all  New 
York  captivated,  so  that  for  an  entire  season  it  was  played 
simultaneously  in  a  score  of  theatei*s.  For  three  successive  sea- 
sons, also,   up  to  1894,  the  beautiful   and  pathetic   play  of  "The 
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Old  Homestead/'  presenting  incidents  of  homely,  everyday,  mod- 
ern life,  drew  crowded  houses  night  after  night;  a  record  closely 
followed  by  another  drama  of  contemporary  American  life  en- 
titled the  "  County  Fair.'^  It  would  seem  as  if  managers  might 
draw  the  lesson  from  these  facts,  that  it  is  quite  as  profitable  to  place 
upon  their  boards  plays  pure  in  sentiment  and  elevating  in  moral  ef- 
fect, as  those  that  pander  to  degrading  passions  and  depraved  tastes, 
and  whereby  they  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  ill-will  and  antag- 
onism of  good  people.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
New  York  had  grown  to  be  a  most  attractive  summer  resort.  In  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies,  the  ocean  w^as  as  near  as  now,  and  cheap 
excursion  boats  conveyed  people  to  Coney  Island  to  breathe  the  salu- 
brious air.  But  Coney  Island  was  a  sandy  waste.  Here  and  there 
stood  rows  of  rude  bathing  houses,  with  an  occasional  shaded  plat- 
form where  people  could  eat  the  lunches  they  brought  with  them,  and 
perhaps  purchase  drinks  more  or  less  soft,  as  well  as  the  harder  kind. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  centennial  year  (1876)  that  capital  turned  its 
attention  to  this  vicinity  and  began  to  create  attractions  here  for  the 
New  Y'ork  public,  at  the  same  time  bringing  it  within  easy  access  to 
the  city.  A  hotel  660  feet  long  and  four  stories  high  was  erected:  the 
beach  in  front  was  (*onvei'ted  into  a  garden,  a  music  pavilion  was 
built,  and  the  finest  musicians  in  the  United  States,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  P.  S.  Gilniore,  engaged  to  discourse  the  best  of  music  there 
afternoons  and  evenings.  A  railroad  was  constructed,  the  rails  and 
rolling  stock  of  the  railway  (narrow  gauge)  that  ran  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  being  utilized.  The  spot  thus  wonder- 
fully improved  was  called  Manhattan  Beach.  Another  more  exclu- 
sive hotel — the  Oriental,  has  been  built  further  east  along  the  shore. 
The  music  pavilion  has  developed  into  a  seaside  theater  or  concert 
hall.  The  original  railroad  was  abandoned  and  the  tracks  merged 
with  those  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Soon  after  Manhattan 
Beach,  Brighton  Beach  was  created,  also  with  an  immense  hotel.  -, 
Then  West  Brighton  arose,  developing  into  a  fair — a  perpetual  and 
characteristic  Vanity  Fair,  the  continual  dread'  and  horror  of  moral- 
ists, needing  great  watching,  yet  affording  a  play-ground  for  persons' 
of  the  serving  classes  with  tastes  not  all  too  elevated.  The  original 
Coney  Island  still  has  some  of  its  old  primitive  features,  westward  of 
all  these  later  attractions.  In  a  brief  hour  the  population  of  New 
York,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  culture,  may  find  itself  trans- 
ported to  this  seaside  resort  of  fourfold  character.  Here  may  be  en- 
joyed the  most  rollicking  and  roystering  kind  of  cheer.  Here  may  be 
heard  the  most  classic  music  that  the  great  masters  ever  produced, 
discoursed  by  orchestras  conducted  by  an  Anton  Seidl,  or  other 
kings  of  the  baton.  Here  again  may  be  heard  the  finest  band-music, 
popular  as  well  as  classic.  Here  pyrotechnics  unsurpassed  combine 
with  scenic  effects  to  please  and  instruct  the  mind,  or  comic  opera  by 
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the  best  artists  pleases  and  rests  the  mind  bent  on  a  summer  vacation. 
Thus  the  dweller  in  Xew  York  has  the  advantages  of  a  seaside  restirt 
at  his  Ycrj-  doors.  After  business  hours  a  quick  run  to  the  seashore 
gives  him  a  chance  for  a  dip  in  the  ocean,  and  offei-s  him  entertain- 
ment of  tlie  highest  excellence  (if  he  seeks  this)  to  wipe  the  cobwebs 
out  of  his  brain.  Surely  life  in  the  city  can  not  be  deemed  quite  unen- 
durable under  such  circumstances. 

From  the  piazza  of  one  of  these  hotels  might  have  been  seen  in 


APAKTMKNT    HOUSKS    OPl-OSITK    CEKTRAL    PAKK. 


OftiibtT.  lSii;i.  the  finish  of  an  exciting  race,  engaging  the  enthusias- 
tic attt'utiou  of  two  givat  maiitime  nations.  In  a  previous  chapter 
has  been  told  the  story  of  the  winning  of  the  Qiieen's  Cup  by  the 
American  schooner  yacht  America,  in  1851.  sailing  against  the  entire 
British  Squadron.  It  was  not  till  1870  that  the  English  yachtsmen 
sent  over  a  yacht  for  tlie  purpose  of  winning  back  the  trophy,  called 
now  the  America's  t'nj).  This  was  the  schooner  Cambria.  Sailing 
against  the  American  S<iuadi'on,  one  of  its  yachts,  the  Magic,  won  the 
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day  again  for  America.  The  third  race  was  tried  in  1871,  in  which  the 
British  schooner  Livonia  sailed  against  a  single  American  champion, 
the  Columbia,  fortune  again  favoring  the  American  yacht.  The 
fourth  race  was  not  sailed  till  1876,  the  Countess  of  Dufferin  vainly 
seeking  to  wrest  the  Cup  from  its  defender,  Madeline.  In  1881  there 
was  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  racer,  thus  beginning  the  era  of 
the  "  single-stickers,''  or  sloops  with  one  mast.  This  fifth  race,  be- 
tween the  Atalauta,  for  England,  and  the  Mischief,  for  America,  re- 
sulted in  the  same  wav.  Four  vears  intervened  before  Great  Britain 
was  disposed  to  try  again,  when,  in  1885,  and  in  two  immediately  suc- 
cessive years,  1886  and  1887,  the  Genesta,  the  Galatea,  and  the  This- 
tle vainlv  contended  with  the  Puritan,  the  Mavflow^er,  and  the  Volun- 
teer.  Evidently  discouraged  by  these  failures,  six  years  elapsed  be- 
foi*e  another  champion  offered  to  bring  back  the  America's  Cup  to 
England.  In  September  and  October,  1893,  these  races  occurred,  the 
British  boat  being  the  Valkyrie,  and  the  American  the  Vigilant.  In 
the  first  day's  race  the  X'igilant  won;  the  second  race  went  to  the  Val- 
kyrie; so  that  eveiTthing  depended  upon  the  tliird  day,  October  7. 
The  finish  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  tlie  beaches  along  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  on  Coney  Island  and  at  Rockaway.  On  came  the 
two  swift  racers,  now  one  scHMuing  ahead,  now  another,  distancing  all 
other  craft  and  approaching  the  goal  alone  and  undisturbed.  Two 
clouds  of  canvas,  without  visible*  hull  or  mast,  seemed  to  be  floating 
along  the  surface  of  the  water.  Suddenly  one  of  these  clouds  ap- 
peared to  burst,  and  to  be*  vcMluced  to  half  its  size,  whereupon  the 
other  cloud  forged  ahead  and  i)asse(l  the  lino  a  couple  of  minutes  be- 
fore the  collapsed  one.  it  provcMl  that  the  silk(»n  spinnaker  sail  of  the 
Valkyrie  yielded  to  the  exc(*ssive  strain  at  the  last  moment  and  split ' 
from  top  to  bottom.    Thus  again  was  the  Cup  safe  for  America. 

This  was  also  the  ])eriod  wIkmi  the  newsj)apei*s  Ix^gan  habitually  to 
furnish  information  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  mind,  by  liberal  il- 
lustrations in  rude  outlines  of  the  events  described  in  their  columns. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  incr(»ase  in  the  number  of  illus- 
trated monthly  magazines,  some  of  them  even  becoming  as  frequent 
as  weekly  in  their  issue.  The  pictures  were  all  most  attractive,  while 
the  price  went  steadily  down.  The  monumental  monthlies,  the  Ear- 
prr'.v,  the  Cevtiiry,  the  S(rihue7'\s  (revived  in  1883),  with  their  highly 
artistic  wood-engravings,  were  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  or  thirty 
cents.  These  later  additions  to  the  list  of  illustrated  periodicals, 
although  apparently  as  beautiful  and  costly  in  their  make-up,  were 
placed  on  the  market  at  twelve  cents,  ten  cents,  and  even  at  five 
cents.  This  sudden  facility  for  presenting  cuts  in  newspapers, 
and  illustrating  magazines  at  low  cost,  was  due  to  advances  in 
the  photographic  art.  It  had  been  made  possible  to  photograph 
directly  upon  zinc  or  copper  plates,  prepare<l  chemically  so  that 
the  photograph  was  etched  or  engraved    at  once  upon  their  sur- 
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face,  whence  the  impression  could  be  transferred  to  paper.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  this  photo-etching:  For  the  rough  cuts  upon 
the  common  paper  of  the  daily  journals  a  pen  picture  had  to 
be  made,  which  was  easily  effected  by  drawing  lines  over  part  of  a 
negative  and  allowing  the  rest  to  bleach  away.  From  this  line-picture 
the  line-etching  was  secured  upon  the  plate.  The  half-tone  picture 
was  produced  upon  the  finest-sized  paper,  after  being  etched  upon  the 
plate  directly  from  nature.  When  these  processes  were  once  perfected 
printing  and  photographing  could  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  not  much 
more  costly  than  the  other,  and  each  capable  of  multiplying  copies 
for  the  public  ad  mfinitum. 

The  colonizing  of  nationalities  is  matched  in  New  York  City  by  that 
of  various  kinds  of  business  or  industries.  In  certain  sti'eets  or  sec- 
tions w^e  look  only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods.  Maiden  Lane  and  John 
Street  have  their  jewelry  stores,  their  goldsmiths^  and  silversmiths* 
wares.  Along  the  blocks  west  of  Broadway  to  West  Broadway,  and 
from  Worth  to  Canal,  we  look  for  drygoods  houses.  Wholesale  gro- 
cery dealers  affect AV est  Broadway,  and  Hudson  Street  from  Chambers 
to  Franklin  Street.  Dealers  in  fruit,  produce,  vegetables,  cluster  near 
Washington  Market  along  Washington  and  Greenwich  Streets.  The 
leather  district  announces  itself  to  sight  and  smell  as  we  traverse  the 
Swamp,  dank  and  low,  skirting  the  huge  stone  approach  of  the  East 
Kiver  Bridge,  and  descending  the  hill  from  Printing  Ilouse  Square 
and  Park  Kow.  Wholesale  drug  houses  are  strong  alonj^  William 
Street.  Even  the  publishing  hous(»s  seem  to  feel  the  neeil  of  each 
other's  company.  The  Harpers  cling  to  their  old  quarters.  But  the 
Ai)pletons,  after  migrating  from  lower  Broadway  to  Bon<l  Street,  and 
the  Scribners,  after  trying  two  stores  on  Broadway  below  and  o]»po- 
site  Astor  Place,  joined  their  brethren  of  the  craft  who  had  been  set- 
tling along  Twenty-third  Street,  and  on  Fifth  Avenue  below  that 
street.  So  one  might  go  through  the  city  and  locate  tlie  larger  con- 
cerns quite  successfully  in  special  districts.  An  observation-trip 
along  Broadway  from  Chambers  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street  would 
reveal  another  i)eculiarity  in  the  business  world  of  Xew  York.  Fwiu 
a  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  shops,  great  or  small,  and  presenting:  '^ 
great  variety  of  articles,  mostly  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  fnrnishin}: 
goods,  one  could  easily  be  induced  to  imagine  himself  passing  thi-oiigh 
a  street  in  Berlin  or  Hamburg.  There  is  scarcelv  an  American  name 
to  be  seen,  while  the  preponderance  of  German  names  is  overwhelm- 
ing; perhaps  here  and  there  a  French  one,  and  also  a  few  Jananese 
and  Chinese  occur. 

In  1893  tli'ere  was  due  a  periodical  panic,  to  keej)  up  with  those  of 
1873  and  1884.  And  sure  enough  it  came.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
due  to  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Government 
of  British  India.  There  was  a  distressful  time,  especially  in  indus- 
trial stocks,  in  the  New  York  markets.    Partisans  attributed  the  bad 
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times  to  the  resumption  of  the  Presidency  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  There 
was  a  financial  panic,  at  any  rate,whatever  produced  it,  "  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  distressing  on  record,"  says  a  recent  historian.  Mines 
were  closed,  factories  ceased  work  or  were  reduced  to  half  tiffi^^ 
bank^^^uapended  or  failed,  andtrade^was  paralyzed.^  But  on  the 
other  hand  this  same  year  witnessed  an  event  calculated  to  put  hope 
once  more  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  watched  with  wistful  eyes 
the  departure  of  tJxacaiagtiBgL  trade  from  our  ships,  and  the  inordinate 
TSnrtttpIication  of  passenger  and  freighfsleamships,  lining  w^ith  their 
docks  the  Manhattan  and  Jersey  shores  of  the  North  River  and  flying 
only  flags  of  powers  transatlantic.  By  a  special  act  of  Congress 
two  foreign-built  steamships  of  the  Inman  line,  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  City  of  Paris,  were  admitted  to  American  registry  and  allowed 
to  fly  the  United  States  flag.  This  company  had  gradually  passed 
into  the  possession  of  American  capital,  and  finally,  in  1886,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Congress  that  the  two  steamers  then  building  might  be 
registered  as  American  ships.  Not  until  May,  1892,  however,  did  the 
bill  authorizing  this  become  law;  as  there  was  nothing  partisan  about 
the  measure  it  met  with  no  opposition  whatever.  The  conditions 
were  that  the  vessels  admitted  must  attain  a  speed  of  twenty  knots 
an  hour,  and  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  ownership  must  be  in  Ameri- 
can hands.  The  ships  were  not  designated  more  particularly,  but  the 
requirements  eould  apply  only  to  these  two  at  that  time.  The  date 
selected  for  the  transfer  of  tlie  flags  was  Washington's  bii-thday,  1893. 
The  City  of  N(hv  York,  now  to  be  known  as  simply  New  York,  was 
anchored  off  tlie  Battery,  and  near  lier  lay  one  of  the  Uniteil  States 
cruisers,  the  Chicago,  in  holiday  trim,  ready  to  blaze  away  salutes. 
The  President  had  been  invited  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  raising  the 
flag,  and  ho  had  cordially  assented  to  grace  the  important  event  with 
his  personal  presence  and  active  participation.  In  response  to  Mr. 
Bourke  Cochran,  the  originator  of  the  bill  and  the  orator  of  the  day, 
as  he  was  about  to  raise  the  flag,  Mr.  llaiTison  made  a  short  address 
in  which  he  said  that  he  was  proud  to  fui*ther  the  hopes  of  the  Nation 
suggested  by  the  occasion,  and  he  made  bold  to  date  from  the  event 
of  the  day  the  restoration  to  our  merchant  marine  of  "  the  work  of 
carrying  our  share  of  the  world's  commerce  upon  the  sea.-'  Better 
than  this,  there  followed  soon  the  two  sister  ships  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Louis,  not  built  in  England,  but  upon  the  Cramps'  yards  at  Philadel- 
phia, whence  so  many  fast  cniisers  had  proceeded.  The  building  of 
the  new  navy  had  encouraged  the  procuring  of  a  plant  there  which 
enabled  these  shipbuilders  to  comj^ete  with  those  on  the  Clyde.  The 
time  of  these  ships  between  Southampton  and  Jfew  Y'ork  is  about  six 
days  and  a  few  hours.  The  old  Cunard  line,  however,  has  still  kept 
ahead  of  all  modern  competitors.  Her  two  great  ships,  the  Lucania 
and  Campania,  are  the  largest  and  the  swiftest  steamships  afloat. 
They  register  a  tonnage  of  12,950,  and  the  indicated  horse-power  is 
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30,000.  In  1894  the  Lucania  made  the  quickest  passage  yet  achieved 
between  Queenstown  and  Sandy  Hook,  in  five  days  and  eight  hours, 
the  Campania  just  previously  accomplishing  the  journey  in  five  days 
and  nine  hours. 

In  spite  of  the  panic  or  the  conditions  that  premojiished  it,  the  citi- 
zens of  Xew  York  were  not  behind  others  in  duly  celebrating  the  four 
hundreth  anniversaiy  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  As 
the  time  approached  it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  thought  should 
have  occurred  to  mark  that  event  by  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  or  a 
World's  Fair,  such  as  had  expressed  to  the  nations  our  appreciation 
of  the  one  hundred  years  of  independence  in  1876.  And  it  was  also 
natural  that  as  this  idea  took  shape  the  spot  for  the  holding  of  such  a 
fair  should  have  suggested  itself  as  unquestionably  the  metropolis 
of  tlie  continent  given  to  the  world  by  the  genius  and  perseverance 
of  the  Genoese  discoverer.  In  Europe  such  expositions  are  invariably 
located  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  inviting  the  display;  Paris, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  have  been  their  scene.  Philadelphia 
was  so  nearlv  the  largest  citv  that  its  historic  connection  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  properly  turned  the  scale  in  her  favor 
in  187G.  But  in  1892  bv  every  consideration  of  fitness,  as  well  as  his- 
toric  sentiment — yew_York  rei)resenting  the  acme  of  achievement 
realized  by  that  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  which  sent  Columbus 
across  the  Atlantic  and  made  his  discovery  so  significant  for  Europe 
— the  Fair  should  have  been  held  there.  Besides,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience.  New  York  was  the  ])lace  for  it.  A\*ssels  laden  with  the 
precious  products  of  the  old  world  or  the  new,  or  bearing  the  ponder- 
ous constructions  that  were  to  exhibit  their  engineering  or  manufac- 
turing skill,  could  be  brought  immediately  to  the  grounds  appointed 
for  the  purpose  without  further  transhipping  their  cargoes.  Of  a  sud- 
den, however,  a  cry  arose  from  the  West  that  Chicago  must  be  the 
scene  of  the  Columbian  Fair;  and  pressure  was  at  once  brought  to 
bear  upon  Congress,  and  all  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  and  small 
politicians  applied  to  its  members,  as  if  the  country  were*  in  the  midst  / 

of  a  presidential  campaign  or  a  local  party  fight,  to  induce  that  body     f^^- 
to  vote  that  the  F'air  be  held  in  the  far  inland  town.    As  poetic  fitness  /  /  ,vi  ^'  f 
or  historic  propriety  are  not  considerations  of  much  weight  with  the  '       1 
average  member  of  Congress,  especially  those  hailing  from  the  crude 
and  breezy  West,  Congress  voted  as  the  West  desired,  and  Chicago 
won  the  prize.    All  the  bitterness  of  the  contest,  fortunately,  was  dis- 
sipated in  the  splendid  success  of  the  undertaking;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  fairj'land,  created  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the  aid  of 
its  waters,  made  up  for  the  unrivaled  advantages  of  hill  and  river 
scenery  which  would  have  furnished    the    setting  for  the  gems  of 
architecture  on  the  spot  intended  for  the  exposition  on  Morningside 
and  Rivei*side  heights  in  this  citv.    Bv  reason  of  the  fear  that  men's 
minds  might  be  unduly  absorbed  by  an  exciting  presidential  cam- 
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paigQ  in  1892  (alttiougb  that  objection  was  equally  pertinent  in  1876). 
it  was  detennined  to  postpone  the  Columbian  FairtoJ.893;  while  still 
another  curious  clironolof^ical  misfit  was  caused  by  the  excessive 
astrtmomica!  accuracy  which  seized  upon  some  people,  whereby  they 
were  led  to  insist  that  October  12,  in  1492,  was  really  October  21  by 
the  later  Gregorian  correction  of  the  calendar.  Therefore,  preferring 
astronomical  exactness  to  the  historical  associations,  tbey  demanded 
that  October  21, 1892,  be  proclaimed  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery, 
and  President  Harrison  accordingly  made  official  announcement  of 
this  date  as  that  for  the  national  celebration.  To  the  credit  of  New 
York  State  and  city  it  must  be  said  that  this  painful  Gregorian  cor- 
rectness was  disregarded,  and  October  12  made  a  legal  holiday  by 
legislative  action.  The  city  began  the  celebration  on  Sunday.  October 
8,  in  the  various  churches,  where  discourses,  appropriately  comment- 
ing on  the  great  providential  event,  wei-e  \or\  generally  delivtred.  At 


COLI.MIIIA    CELEIUtATlOX    MEDAL. 

Twenty-socoud  Street,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  an  arch  was  built  of  trellis 
work,  covered  with  evergreens.  From  Twenty -second  to  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  along  Fifth  Avenue,  one  hundi-ed  standards  were  phiccd  ou 
either  side  of  the  street,  bearing  gonfalons  or  pointed  bannei-s  with 
the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Lines  were  stretched  aci*oss  the 
street  from  one  to  the  other  of  each  pair,  from  which  were  suspended 
flags  and  Ciiinese  lanterns.  At  Fifty-eighth  Street  there  was  another 
arch  painted  to  resemble  marble,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The  whole 
structure  was  160  feet  high  and  120  feet  wide,  the  opening  SO  feet 
high  and  40  feet  wide.  There  were  fountains  on  either  side  of  it.  and 
the  bas-reliefs  in  the  panels  i-epresented  Columbus  at  the  Convent  of 
Rabida,  and  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Spain.  On  October  10  the  cele- 
bration proper  began  with  a  school  and  college  parade,  in  which 
25.000  pei'sons  took  part.  The  boys  of  the  public  schools  had  been 
drilled  for  montlis,  and  they  marched  like  trained  soldiers.    On  Octo- 
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ber  11  there  was  a  naval  parade,  led  by  United  States  ships  and  a  few 
Freuoh,  Italian,  and  Spanish  war  vessels.  The  parade  passed  up  the 
Korth  Kiver;  as  the  United  States  ships  anchored  iu  two  lines  the 
othei-s  sailed  up  between,  and,  retumiug.  sailed  between  them  a  sec- 
ond time.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  parade  of  Catholic  Societies. 
October  13  was  the  high  day  of  the  festival.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended by  act  of  the  State  authorities;  fifty  thousand  iMTsons 
inarched  iu  tlie  parade  ou  that 
day,  the  line  of  march  being  from 
tiie  Battery  to  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
During  tlie  day  there  was  un- 
veiled the  handsome  statue  of 
Columbus,  standing  upon  a  lofty 
column,  on  the  circle  at  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 
Central  Park;  this  being  a  gift  to 
the  city  by  Italian  citizens.  In 
the  eveuing  tliei-e  was  a  parade 
illuminated  by  gas  and  electric 
light  devices;  fifty  floats  passed 
before  the  delighted  spectators, 
presenting  historical  and  alle- 
gorical scenes,  and  five  thousand 
bicycles  ridden  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  formed  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  procession. 

In  preparation  for  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  the  countries  of 
the  world  had  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  grand  international 
naval  display  at  Xew  York  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  The  rendezvous 
for  the  assembling  of  this  fleet  of 
many  nations  was  appointed  in 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  where 
the  squadron  of  the  United  States 
"  new  '■  navy  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them.  Neither  municipal 
jealousy  iior  political  chicanery  could  prevent  the  display  from 
taking  place  in  the  only  harbor  of  America  where  there  could 
be  at  once  ample  room  for  its  movements,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  its  being  seen  and  appreciated  by  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  spectators.  Ou  April  25  the  foretaste  of  succeeding  days 
came  in  the  shape  of  the  three  Spanish  caravels,  made  as  nearly 
as  ])ossible  like  the  Santa  JIaria,  the  Finta.  and  the  Isiua,  which 
constituted  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in    1492.     Thev  liad  been  con- 
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structed  in  Spain  and  successfully  towed  across  the  ocean  by  a  United 
States  cruiser.    On  the  morning  of  that  day  they  were  tow^ed  up  the 
North  River  and  anchored  off  Ninety-second  Street.     Meantime,  on 
that  same  day,  the  international  fleet  arrived  from  Ilamptou  Roads, 
and  anchored  in  the  Lower  Bay,  just  outside  the  Narrows.     On  the 
^norning  of  April  26,  the  vessels  passed  up  to  their  anchoring  ground 
in  the  North  River.     The  procession  was  imposing  and  impi-essive 
beyond  all  language  to  describe.    Up  between  the  NaiTOw^s,  past  the 
Staten  Island  shore,  between  Castle  William  and  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, past  the  Battery  and  between  the  Manhattan  and  Jersey  banks 
of  the  noble  Hudson,  they  steamed  in  the  most  stately  and  steady 
manner,  the  huge  machines  obeying  the  impulse  of  their  engines  and 
the  guidance  of  their  rudders  as  if  they  were  things  of  life,  keeping 
distances  like  files  of  trained  soldiers,  without  a  break  or  an  error. 
On  the  west  side  the  line  was  headed  by  the  United  States  cruiser 
Philadelphia,  followed  by  others  of  the  "  White  Squadron,"  the  New- 
ark, the  Atlanta,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Bancroft,  the  Bennington, 
the  Baltimore,  the  Chicago,  the  Yorktown,  the  Charleston,  the  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  Concord.    These  were  followed  by  the  Nuevo  Julio,  Ar- 
gentine Kepublic;  the  Van  Speyck,  Netherland;  the  Kaiserin  Augusta 
and  Seen  (Her,  Germany;  the  line  closing  with  the  United  States  moni- 
tor, the  Miantonomah.     Accurately  opposite  each  shij)  of  this  line 
moved  the  vessels  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  hundreds  of  feet 
away,  led  by  the  Blake,  Australia,  Magicienne,  and  Tartar,  Great 
Britain;  the  Dimitri  Donstoi,  General  Admiral,  and  Rynda,  Russia; 
the  Aretlnise,  Ilussard,  and  Jean  Bart,  France;  the  Etna  and  the 
Giovanni  Banson,  Italy;  the  Infanta  Isabella,  Reina  Regenta,  and 
Nnova  Esj)aua,  Spain;  the  A<»uidiban,  the  Tiradentes,  and  the  Repub- 
lica,  Brazil.     Places  for  anchorage  had  been  carefully  marked  for 
each,  and  as  they  reached  their  ground  every  vessel  remained  station- 
ary like  a  sentinel  on  guard.    On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  the  27th, 
President  Cleveland  reviewed  the  fleet  by  passing  between  the  two 
lines  in  the  United  States  dispatch  boat  the  Dolphin.     Just  above 
the  two  leading  vessels,  opposite  Eighty-eighth  street,  the  Dolphin 
came  to  anchor;  whereupon  the  Admirals  and  Captains  proceeded 
from  their  several  ships  to  pay  their  respect  to  the  President.    On  Fri- 
day, 28th,  the  sailors  and  marines  from  the  ships  formed  a  parade. 
Landing  at  Forty-second  Street,  they  marched  down  Broadway.    Gov- 
ernor Flower,  escorted  by  Troop  A,  led  the  way,  folloAved  by  the 
United  States  sailors  and  marines,  and  then  by  those  from  the  foreign 
ships,  the  commanding  officers  riding  in  carriages.    There  w^ere  12,000 
men  in  line.    In  the  evening  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  banquet 
to  the  visiting  officers,  at  which  four  hundred  and  fifty  guests  sat 
down. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CLIMAX  OF  THE  GRBATBR  NEW  YORK. 

S^Iayor  William  L.  Sti-ong  begau  his  admiuistration  ou  Jan- 
uary 1,  lSdS>  llie  citizens  watched  with  much  interest  to 
see  what  use  he  would  make  of  his  appointing  powers. 
These  had  been  considerably  modified  by  the  new  State 
Constitution  of  1894.  The  Mayor  was  enabled  to  get  rid,  much  more 
quickly  and  readily  than  before,  of  oflficials  whom  he  deemed  detri- 
mental to  the  service,  and  left  over  from  the  preceding  administra- 
tion.   Tweed's  charter  providefl  that  most  of  the  appointments  should 
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exceed  the  JIayor's  tei-m,  so  that  even  a  successor  out  of  harmony 
with  Tammany  would  be  seriously  handicapped  in  seeking  to  serve 
the  citizens  against  the  politicians.  Mayor  Strong's  appointments 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  We  need  mention  only  a  few :  Mr.  Fran- 
cis M.  Scott,  the  Democrat  who  had  led  the  forces  of  reform  in  1890, 
was  made  Corporation  Counsel;  Jlr.  Theodore  Kooseveit.  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor  in  188(1,  and  now  an  efficient  member  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission,  was  appointed  I'resident  of 
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the  Police  Conimission.  About  him  and  the  Commissioner  of  Street 
Cleaning,  Colonel  George  E.  Waiing,  centers  the  chief  interest  of  the 
new  administration.  Mr.  Koosevelt,  with  characteristic  vigor,  pro- 
posed that  the  police  force  should  do  its  duty.  He  soon  infused  new 
life  into  the  department,  and  raised  the  tone  of  the  service  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  hang-dog  look,  resulting  from  conscious  guilt  because 
of  their  disgraceful  practices  recently  brought  to  light,  was  replaced 
by  one  of  manly  pride.  Admission  to  the  force  was  possible  only  by 
fitness,  and  continuance  on  it  only  by  merit,  and  merit  w^as  ascer- 
tained by  such  searching  and  unmistakable  methods  that  each  man 
was  put  on  his  mettle  to  do  his  best  in  his  particular  line  of  duty.  It 
was  impossible  that  under  this  new  regime  any  laws  upon  the  Statute 
books  should  remain  unenforced;  and  here  came  diflSculties.  The 
liquor  laws  had  been  left  to  fall  into  "  innocuous  desuetude ''  under 
the  former  system.  Their  enforcement  produced  wrath  among  the 
citizens  of  foreign  birth.  The  Germans  had  nobly  stood  by  the  cause 
of  reform  and  had  helped  to  overwhelm  Tammany,  but  the  exertions 
of  the  police  sadly  interfered  with  their  beer-drinking  on  Sunday.  It 
might  have  been  somewhat  more  reasonable  to  find  fault  w^ith  the  laws 
restricting  this  privilege,  and  to  agitate  for  a  change  in  them;  while 
at  the  same  time  commending  that  thoroughness  and  uprightness  of 
administration  which  conscientiously  sought  to  enforce  such  laws  as 
were  upon  the  books.  But  this  position  was  not  taken  even  by  such  an 
intelligent  leader  of  ojunion  as  the  New  Yovlxi^Sfaats-Zgitung,  so  often 
found  on  the  side  of  reform  and  purity  in  city  politics.'  It  encouraged, 
rather  than  allayed,  the  opposition  against  Jthe.  adinintstrsrtiou,  so 
that  at  the  next  municipal  election  the  German  citizens  supported 
Tammanv.  Avherebv  one  or  two  citv  (>111<<»s  were  recovered,  and  some  of 
their  henchmen  were  sent  to  Albany.  There  the  Raines  law  was  con- 
cocted to  deal  with  the  liquor  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save 
the  Kei)ublican  supremacy.  This  took  the  licensing  of  the  traffic  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  nninicipal  government,  making  it  a  State  affair, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Commissioner.  We  are  not  yet  through  with  the 
Raines  law,  and  whether  it  has  accomplished  its  double  puri)ose  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

People  soon  began  to  see  that  something  wonderful  had  happened 
in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.  The  streets  were  actually 
cleaned,  the  men  em])loyed  really  worked,  whereas  before  these  hum- 
ble functionaries  had  merely  posed  at  working,  flourishing  brooms 
and  shovels  with  no  reference  to  their  base  mundane  uses,  but  only 
as  badges  of  office,  as  guarantees  for  the  right  kind  of  vote  before  elec- 
tion, or  reward  for  the  same  thereafter.  Now  "  White  Angels  "  took 
their  place,  an  affectionate  and  grateful  title  bestowed  by  the  happy 
New  York  public  u])on  the  men  employed  by  Colonel  Waring.  He  had 
devised  a  uniform  for  his  laborers  consisting  of  a  white  jacket  or  coat 
and  white  pants,  which  made  the  cleaners  at  once  conspicuous.    The 
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men  were  olioseu  as  in  the  police  department  for  their  efficiency  to  do 
the  work  i-equired,  and  on  no  other  ground  whatever,  and  an  esprit  de 
corps  soon  awoke  among  them  born  of  self-respect  and  pride  in  their 
work.  Tremendous  was  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  him  yield  to  political  influences  in  his  appoint- 
ments. But  he  trusted  to  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  department  to  win  the  support  of  public  opinion.  At  one 
time  the  next  in  command  under  him,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  poli- 
'ticians,  said :  "  Colonel,  we  will  have  to  do  something  to  pacify  them." 
"Certainly,"  was  the  reply;  "  go  right  out  and  do  something:  dean 
the  streets!  "  The  streets  were  cleaned,  and  the  public  sustained  the 
Commissioner  eiithusiastically.  It  was  a  unique  event  when  the  de- 
partment turned  out  in  parade  for  the  first  time.  The  citizens  ob- 
.  tained  thereby  ocular  evidence  of  the  excellent  discipline  and  the 
almost  military-  or- 
ganization of  the 
force.  The  iiealth 
of  the  city  was  ma- 
terially improved 
by  the  cleanliness 
of  the  streets,  and 
^even  the  children 
in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  city 
have  been  roused 
to  ii  sense  of  pride 
in  the  couditiou  of 
the  thorouglifai-e:* 
in  their  vicinity. 
and  second  the  t*f- 
forts  of  the  depart- 
in  e  u  t    to    keep 

things  tidy.  In  winter  the  heavy  snowfalls  are  not  alloived  to 
render  the  city  difficult  for  traffic  or  disgusting  to  the  sight.  In 
an  incredibly  shr)rt  time  the  snow  is  gone,  and  the  streets  as 
clean  and  dry  as  in  suniuier.  Ajtogether,  thei-efore,  the  result 
of  the  upheaval  against  Tammany  proved  satisfactoi-y  thus  far, 
atnJ-th"e  municipal  housecleaning  was  fitly  symbolized  by  this 
efifioieut  cleaning  of  the  city's  streets.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a 
sad  commentary  on  what  things  were  before,  that  we  are  all  so 
heartily  cougiatulating  ourselves  and  so  eagerly  snriu'ised  to  find 
this  department  simply  perfonning  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  and  real- 
izing for  our  streets  what  lias  long  been  the  commonest  and  entirely 
expected  condition  in  European  cities. 

The  happy  event  of  1851  had  rather  a  sad  ending  in  lSfl5.     The 
same  sjiortsman  who  had  so  gallantly  come  to  race  for  the  America's 
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Cup  ill  1893.  and  had  borne  his  defeat  bo  royally  that  he  won  ail 
hearts,  came  over  again  in  1895  witli  a  sioop-yacht  called  Valkyrie  lit 
the  second  boat  of  that  name  baring  been  Bunk  in  a  collision  during 
the  races  off  the  Engli^li  coast  in  1894.  The  Americans  pitted  agaiuiit 
her  a  new  boat,  the  Defender,  built  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  The 
American  yachts  in  fomier  races  had  ali  been  provided  ■with  a  cente^ 
board.  The  Defender  was  without  one.  but  her  keel  Tvas  nin  d(»wn 
into  the  water  thin  and  sharp  so  as  to  have  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
pei'manent  centerboard.  This  was  more  in  accordance  Tvith  the  Brit- 
ish ideas,  which  had  never  tolerated  that  feature.  It  was  thoujiht. 
therefore,  that  the  results  of  the  race,  whatever  nation  they  niiiibl 
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favor,  would  be  all  the  more  satisfactiH-y  from  the  siuiihu-ity  of  con- 
struction between  the  two  champions.  The  fti-st  race  was  sailini  off 
Sandy  Hook  on  September  7.  1895.  The  Defender  won  in  eight  min- 
utes and  twenty  seconds.  There  was  a  good  breeze,  and  all  circiim- 
Btances  contributed  to  make  tiie  event  a  fair  test.  Ou  September  10 
the  second  rac(^  took  place.  It  began  badly.  An  excursion  bojit  was 
in  the  way  of  the  Defender,  and  to  avoid  her  she  ran  too  closely  to  the 
Viilkyi-ie.  Although  the  Defender  was  to  leeward  of  her.  and.  there- 
fore, had  the  right  of  way.  the  Valkyrie  did  not  give  her  sufficient 
room,  and  in  turning  struck  her  and  carried  away  her  topmast  rifr- 
ging.  compelling  the  lowering  of  the  topmast.    Tlie  Defender  cro««d 
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the  line  and  started  on  the  race,  but  raised  a  signal  of  i)rotest.  The 
race  was  won  by  the  Valkyrie  by  a  very  few  minutes.  Lord  Dunraven, 
the  owner  of  the  "S'alkyrie,  insisted  on  calling  it  a  race,  which  was  the 
more  surprising  as  he  had  generously  refused  to  take  advantage  of  a 
mishap  in  1893.  The  third  race  was  set  for  September  12.  Every- 
thing was  favorable  for  the  contest:  a  good  breeze,  and  no  excursion 
boats  in  the  way.  When  both  yachts  had  crossed  the  line  to  the 
amazement  of  all  Dunraven  i)ut  liis  boat  about  and  went  back  to  his 
anchorage  off  Bay  Kidge.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published 
charges  of  gross  fraud  against  the  owners  of  the  Defender.  These 
were  investigated  at  a  regular  trial,  assisted  by  most  eminent  counsel, 
before  a  committee  composed  of  ex-Secretary  of  the  NaAy  Wliitney, 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  the  author  of  "  Sea  Power,--  ex-Minister  to  Eng- 
land E.  J.  Plielps,  J.  Pierpont  ^Morgan,  and  (ieorge  L.  liives.  The 
charges  were  proved  utterly  without  foundation.  Dunraven,  how- 
ever, made  no  apologies,  and  therefore  he  was  (^\])elled  froni  the 
membership  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  His  conduct  i^laced  Bntish 
sportsmanship  in  a  most  extraordinary  light.  The  only  inference  is 
that  the  man  saw  tliat  defeat  was  inevitable,  and  he  wislied  to  rob  the 
Americans  of  the  satisfaction  of  a  fair  test.  In  such  international 
contests,  prejudice  will  always  take  si<h»s  and  be  ready  to  believe  the 
grossest  accusation  against  the  opposite  party.  Enough  thorough 
Britishers  would  cling  to  the  conviction  that  Dunraven  was  rigiit,  and 
the  Yankees  wrong,  to  rob  tlie  Americans  of  an  indisputable  title  to 
the  trophy,  no  matter  what  any  committee  would  decide. 

The  Presidental  campaign  of  1890  liad  again  a  special  interest  for 
New  York  Citv,  because  it  touched  so  closelv  the  question  of  finance. 

9y  *  a. 

The  platform  of  the  r>emocratic  party,  advocating  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  repudiating  the  single  gold  standard,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
blow  at  "  sound  money,"  and  men  and  newspapers  lost  sight  of  ques- 
tions of  civil  policy  in  their  alarm  at  the  threat  to  tlie  financial 
policy  of  the  republic,  so  that  party  affiliations  were  quite  disre- 
garded. Several  journals,  hitherto  strongly  Democratic,  supported 
tlie  Republican  nominee.  New^  York,  too,  as  the  financial  center  of 
the  Union,  was  looked  upon  and  frankly  declared  to  be  the  "  enemy's 
country  "  by  the  Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan.  Wish- 
ing to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  he  decided  that  he  would  receive 
the  formal  notification  of  his  nomination,  and  delivered  his  speech 
of  acceptance  in  New  York.  Accordingly  he  came  to  the  city,  Wednes- 
day, August  12,  having  been  fixed  upon  for  the  ceremony,  and  iladi- 
son  Square  Garden  engaged  to  accommodate  the  audience.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  date  fell  during  that  frightful  heated  spell,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  and  this,  with  other  circumstances,  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  make  the  affair  not  so  brilliant  a  success  as  was  hoped. 
Another  event  of  the  campaign  worth  i*ecording  was  the  McKinley 
parade,  which  took  place  on  the  Saturday  before  election  day.    The 
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people  had  been  requested  to  make  this  a  '^  Flag  Day,"  and  every- 
where flags  were  hung  out  by  householders  of  either  party.  The 
parade  itself  was  remarkable  because  of  the  absence  of  distinctive  or 
obtrusive  party  emblems  or  mottoes.  The  organizei's  of  the  campaign 
were  shrewd  enough  to  encourage  the  idea  that  patriotism  required 
the  sinking  of  party  lines.  It  is  estimated  by  some  authorities  that 
120,000  people  marched  in  the  procession.  A  featui-e  worth  notice 
was  that  there  were  no  breaks  or  gaps  in  the  line,  although  it  took 
eight  or  ten  hours  to  pass  any  given  point.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  division  of  the  parade  was  told,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
precise  hour  they  were  to  fall  into  line,  and  were  not  required  to  re- 
pair to  the  point  of  assembly  till  a  little  while  before.  This  obviated 
that  endless  waiting,  which  is  apt  to  take  all  enthusiasm  out  of 
paraders,  and  render  them  weary  even  before  the  march  begins. 

When  the  remains  of  General  Grant  were  deposited  in  the  little 
brick  vault  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  August,  1885,  active  meas- 
ures were  already  under  way  for  erecting  there  a  splendid  mausoleum 
that  should  worthily  express  a  nation's  estimate  of  the  dead  hen>'s 
service  to  his  countrj.  The  work  of  collecting  the  cost,  §500,000,  was 
in  itself  a  task  of  no  small  diflBculty.  The  design  adoi>ted  promiseii 
to  i)lace  within  the  bounds  of  New  York  a  memorial  outrivaling  that 
reared  to  any  other  great  character  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Work  upon  it  was  begun  on  April  27,1891;  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
April  27,  1892,  and  on  April  27,  1897,  it  was  fonnally  dedicated,  and 
Grant's  remains  removed  from  their  humble  resting-place  to  tbls 
S])len(li(l  tomb.  The  monument  covers  a  space  one  luindrv<l  fn*t 
S(iuare  on  the  ground  line.  In  front,  facing  southward,  a  ]>ortico  |m»- 
jeets,  sui)port(Ml  by  six  tiiitod  columns,  which  is  to  be  suriuount^'d  by 
four  e(|U(*strian  statu(*s  of  the  most  ])i*ominent  generals  assoriatnl 
with  Grant.  On  t\w  ]n\\]\  nc^ar  tin*  broad  liight  of  steps  is  to  be  plariNl 
a  pedestal  and  (Mjuestrian  statue  of  (Jeneral  Grant  himself.  From  \hv 
main  i)ortion  of  the  structure  rises  a  circular  dome,  surr<mnded  bv 
columns  forming  a  colonnade,  and  sui)poi'ting  an  outer  gallery,  one 
hundr<Ml  and  thirty  f(M»t  above  the  ground  line,  affording  a  spleudid 
view  of  the  surroundings.  The  total  height  is  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  which  places  the  topmost  point  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  Within,  the  ceiling  is  finished  in  the  style 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Kome.  The  center  of  the  interior  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  tli(*  dome,  and  light  penetrates  in  abundant  measure  to  the 
circular  crypt,  beneath  the  level  of  the  main  floor.  Everything  here 
is  finished  in  white  polished  marble,  in  harmony  with  the  pure  white 
of  the  exterior.  The  body  is  placed  in  a  black  granite  sarcophagus, 
space  being  reserved  on  one  side  for  a  similar  sarcophagus  for  the 
deposit  of  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Grant.  The  monument,  superb  in  itself, 
is  superbly  located.  The  unrivaled  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  begin 
about  opposite  its  site;  the  view  sweeps  up  and  down  the  river  for 
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milee  and  miles  of  bewitching  or  imposing  scenery.  From  the  Sonth 
front  and  porth  no  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  busier  portion  of  the 
great  city;  but  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Jersey, 
and  these  are  abundantly  suggestive  of  the  ti-afftc  that  lies  behind  the 
hills  and  woods  intercepting  the  view.  The  place  where  stood  the  lit- 
tle vault  which  held  the  body  of  Grant  for  twelve  years  is  not  left  en- 
tirely unmarked.  It  is  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  mausoleum,  fenced 
off,  and  contains  two  trees,  one  of  which  was  planted  by  the  Chinese 
Ambassador.  Upon  the  South  front  we  read  those  simple  words,  no 
mere  platitude  when  Grant  uttered  them ;  big  with  the  promise  of  a  re- 
union of  hearts  and  of  a  national  being  then  hardly  hoped  for;  always 
his  desire  and  aim  when  he  had  sheathed  his  sword;  the  words  that 
lent  glor>-  to  his  first  inaugural  address  as  President:  "  Let  us  have 
peace." 

As  on  General  Grant's  birthday  the  work  had  been  begun,  and 
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again  the  cornerstone  had  been  laid,  so  now  was  this  day  selected  to 
celebrate  its  completion  and  the  formal  transfer  of  the  mausoleum 
and  its  precious  contents  to  the  keeping  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
exercises  while  conducted  on  a  grand  scale  were  yet  marked  by  a  se- 
vere simplicity  fully  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  man  in 
whose  honor  and  to  whose  memory  the  monument  was  reared.  At 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  President  McKinley  and  party 
were  escorted  from  the  Windsor  Hotel  by  the  Mayor,  in  car- 
riages, attended  by  Cavalry  Troop  A.  The  tomb  was  i-eached 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  upon  the  speaker's  stand  were  assembled 
Mrs.  Ulysses  S.   Grant,  the  General's  widow,   his  sons  and  their 
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wives  and  children;  ex-President  Cleveland,  several  foreign  am- 
bassadors, members  of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished  people. 
The  exercises  here  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  "  America  "  by 
a  chorus  under  Damrosch's  direction,  in  which  thousands  of  the 
spectators  joined.  Bishop  Newman,  Grant's  pastor,  then  offered 
a  prayer,  after  which  Mayor  Strong  introduced  the  Pi-esideni. 
Mr.  McKinley  spoke  briefly,  dwelling  on  the  homely  virtues  of  the 
man  whose  public  achievements  were  known  to  all  the  world;  recall- 
ing the  men  in  civil  life,  and  the  heroes  of  the  land  and  sea  service, 
t\iio  had  i>reced(»d  (Jrant  to  the  grave,  or  had  passed  away  since  the 
mausoleum  was  begun;  referring  to  the  union  of  the  Blue  and  (ii-ay  in 
the  honors  of  the  hour;  and  saying  at  the  close:  "  Let  us  not  foriret 
the  glorious  distinction  with  which  the  metropolis,  among  the  fair 
sisterhood  of  American  cities,  has  honored  his  life  and  memory.  With 
all  thnt  riches  and  sculpture  can  do  to  render  the  edifice  worthy  of  the 
man,  u[)()n  n  sit(»  unsurpassed  for  magnificence,  has  this  monument 
b(»en  r(»ared  by  New  York  as  a  peri)etual  record  of  his  illustrious 
de<Mls,  in  the  certainty  that  as  time  ])ass(*s  around  it  will  assemble, 
with  gratitude  and  reverence  and  veneration,  men  of  all  climes,  races, 
and  nationalities.''  The  President's  a<l(lr(*ss  was  followed  bv  the  nra- 
tion  of  the  dav,  delivered  bv  (General  Horace*  Porter,  to  whose  encr*rv 
and  perseverance  Avere  mainly  due  the  successful  completicui  of  the 
building,  and  the  raising  of  the  large  nmount  of  money  mn^ded.  His 
oration  Avas  nu  eulogy  on  the  d(»a(l  chieftain  and  a  resume  of  his 
carc(*r.  lie  r(»min<led  the  auditors  that  (Irant  was  not  a  dead  mem- 
ory; ]M)inted  out  tli(*  majesty  of  his  aclii(*vem(»nts;  dw^elt  on  some  of 
his  ]M*rsoual  <*liaractciistics,  the  <»vi(h»uccs  of  his  foresight,  the  polin* 
of  uHMcy  and  forgiv<*U(»ss  he  always  advocated  and  himself  pui*sac<]. 
proving  his  stat(*suunislii]),  and  explaining  the  tribute  of  grateful  af- 
fection that  ros(^  from  heai-ts  all  over  the  Union.  Speaking  of  the 
monument  the  orator  said  among  other  things:  **  It  w^ll  overlook  the 
metropolis  of  the  Republic  which  his  efforts  saved  from  dismeniber- 
ment;  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  noble  waters  of  the  Hudson,  upon 
which  pass  the  argosies  of  commerce,  so  largely  multiplied  by  the 
peace  secured  by  his  heroic  deeds.  The  tolling  of  passing  bells  will 
re])lace  the  echo  of  his  hostile  guns."  In  pi-esenting  the  monument 
Gen.  Poi-ter,  addressing  Mayor  Strong,  said:  "And  now,  Mr.  Mayor, 
it  becomes  mv  official  dutv  on  behalf  of  the  Grant  Monument  Associa- 
tion  to  transfer  through  you  to  the  (?ity  of  New  York  this  National 
memorial.  Its  construction  has  been  the  work  of  willing  bands  and 
generous  hearts.  About  90,000  patriotic  citizens  have  been  contribu- 
tors to  the  building  fund,  their  subscriptions  ranging:  in  amounts 
from  1  cent  to  ^5,000,  so  that  it  has  been  an  eminently  popular  sub- 
scription. The  entire  fund  with  accrueil  interest  amounts  to  about 
J|fG00,000."  Then  refc^rring  in  complimentary  terms  to  his  several  col- 
leagues in  the  Association;  to  Mr.  John  H.  Duncan,  the  architect  and 
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designer  of  the  structure;  to  the  sculptor  J.  Massey  Rhiiid,from  whose 
baud  came  the  high-relief  decorations;  and  others,  engineers  and 
buihlers,  who  aided  in  completing  the  splendid  work,  the  orator  said 
in  closing:  '*  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  formally 
transmit  through  you  to  the  custody  of  the  Nation's  metropolis  this 
memorial  tomb,  w^hicli  hencefoilh  is  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
city  over  which  you  have  the  honor  to  preside.-'  In  a  few  appropriate 
words  Mr.  Strong  accepted  the  custody  thus  honorably  imposed,  say- 
ing in  pail::  ^*  Erected  as  it  was  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
nearlv  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow-citizens,  mostlv  from  the 
territory  of  the  Greater  New  York,  it  will  forever  perpetuate  the 
name  and  fame  of  one  of  the  bravest  militarj^  chieftains  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Here  will  be  the  shrine  where  his  old  comrades  will 
worship  and  whither  the  people  of  a  grateful  nation  will  journey  to 
offer  the  silent  tribute  of  admiration.  Let  it  be  the  Mecca  w^here  pos- 
terity for  ages  to  come  will  gather  fresh  inspiration  for  patriotism. 
Great  in  war,  greater  in  peace,  let  his  memory  never  fade  from  the 
heart  of  a  grateful  Nation." 

While  these  exercises  Avere  being  conducted  at  the  tomb  itself,  a 
grand  procession  was  on  the  march  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city, 
and  ap])roaching  it  as  the  objective  point.  The  parade  started  shai*p- 
ly  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  from  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  The  route  was  along  Madison  Avenue  to  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to  Fifty-nintli  Street,  skirting  Central 
Park  to  the  Boulevard;  along  this  to  Seventy-second  Street,  then 
westward  to  the  Rivemde  Drive,  and  so  to  the  Tomb,  fiftv  blocks  fur- 
ther  u])  town.  By  actual  count  at  the  reviewing  stand  at  the  Tomb, 
5S,4<)7  men  passed  by  it;  the  head  of  the  column  coming  up  at  a  few 
minutes  after  1  o'clock,  and  the  last  rank  marching  by  at  6.52  P.M. 
The  ])rocession  was  composed  mainly  of  the  military,  cadets  from 
West  Point  in  the  lead.  United  States  land  troops  and  sailors  and 
marines  from  the  war  vessels,  the  militia  of  New  York  State  and  of 
several  others,  headed  by  their  Governors  and  staffs,  in  some  cases 
where  no  militia  had  come  the  Governor  and  staff  alone  being  in  line. 
Three  thousand  boys  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  also  were  in  the 
parade,  and  as  the  result  of  the  regular  military  organization  into 
companies  and  regiments,  with  the  accompanying  drills,  which  had 
by  this  time  become  a  prominent  feature  of  the  public-school  system, 
these  boyish  soldiers  marched  with  all  the  dignity  and  steadiness  of 
veterans.  Not  till  near  the  end  of  the  march  did  they  show  any  signs 
of  fatigue,  but  not  a  boy  dropped  out  till  the  order  to  disband  came. 
The  bovs  wore  medals  inscribed  "  Grant  Monument  Parade,  1897,  P. 
S.  of  N.  Y.,"  which  were  kept  as  souvenirs.  Another  division  of  spe- 
cial interest  was  that  made  up  of  the  Posts  of  the  Grand^rmy  of  the 
Republic.  The  veterans  were  drawn  up  waiting  for  their  turn  to  fall 
into  line  along  the  Boulevard  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  Seventieth 
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Street,  with  General  O.  O.  Howard  at  their  head.  All  the  divisions 
that  passed  them  gave  them  a  marching  salute.  At  3.30  the  command 
to  march  was  given  them,  and  a  little  after  half  past  four  they  passed 
the  reviewing  stand;  but  much  to  their  chagrin  the  President  was  no 
longer  there,  as  he  was  forced  to  leave  to  review  the  naval  pai*ade. 
A  never-to-be-forgotten  feature  of  the  procession  was  the  pail:  in  it 
taken  by  veterans  from  the  South.  A  detachment  of  Sons  of  Confed- 
erates formed  one  of  the  divisions,  and  among  them  marched  also 
many  of  the  Confederate  veterans  themselves.  In  cai*riages  closely 
following  these  were  General  John  B.  Goixion,  and  many  other  Con- 
federate officers.  During  the  long  wait  until  the  time  to  fall  in,  the 
General's  carriage  was  surrounded  by  numerous  Grand  Army  men. 
The  greetings  between  the  old  antagonists  were  very  hearty.  The 
Sons  of  Confederates  and  the  veterans  w^ho  paraded  with  them  wore 
broad-brimmed  light  hats.  They  attracted  instiint  attention.  They 
had  two  mounted  color  bearers,  one  carrying  a  broad  United  States 
flag  of  handsome  silk;  the  other  a  pennant  bearing  the  name  of  the 
association.  Just  after  they  fell  into  line  they  passed  between  the 
ranks  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  who  cheered  them  heaHily  and 
repeatedly.  They  responded  by  lifting  their  hats.  On  passing  around 
the  tomb  one  of  their  officers  dismounted,  took  a  wreath  of  evergreens 
and  roses,  with  crossed  swords  and  an  inscription  in  scarlet  blossoms, 
*'  From  Sons  of  Confederates,"  from  Gen.  Gordon's  carriage,  and, 
handing  it  to  a  park  policeman,  asked  him  to  place  it  on  the  sarcopha- 
gus, at  the  same  time  their  bugler  sounding  "  taps."  Next  to  Lincoln 
tlie  best  friend  the  South  ever  had  was  Grant,  and  this  tribute  of  af- 
fection was  in  recognition  of  that  fact.  The  view  of  the  procession 
along  Riverside  Drive  was  very  fine.  At  certain  elevated  points  be- 
fore the  Tomb  was  reached  the  column  could  be  seen  for  a  long  dis- 
tance up  and  down  the  road,  and  from  the  liill  crowned  by  the  monu- 
ment itself,  up  to  which  all  the  others  IchI,  the  long-drawn  march  of 
the  three  score  thousand  men  could  be  observed  with  magnificent  ef- 
fect. As  the  head  of  the  column  came  in  sight,  a  signal  corps  on  the 
lofty  bank  communicated  the  fact  to  the  cruiser  New  York,  lying  op- 
posite, and  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  burst  from  her  battery.  Two 
lines  of  battle  ships,  of  our  own  navy,  with  representatives  from  those 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  lay  anchored  in  the  river,  and 
between  them  passed  a  long  array  of  craft  of  every  conceivable  kind, 
mainly  tugs,  excursion  steamers,  witli  <a  few  private  yachts,  which 
had  started  frcmi  the  Batterv  at  2.30  P.M.  At  five  o'clock  the  Presi- 
dent  boarded  the  Dolphin;  in  this  he  steamed  down  between  the  pa- 
rading vessels.  But  the  cold  gusts  of  wind  w^hich  had  emptied  the 
stands  on  shore,  made  the  naval  display  even  more  difficult,  and  hence 
no  great  satisfaction  attended  this  portion  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
weather  had  been  mild  and  beautiful  a  few  days  preceding  the  27th. 
Kain  fell  on  the  26th  and  spoiled  some  of  the  decorations.    On  the  day 
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of  the  celebration  the  sun  came  out  brightly,  but  there  was  a  serious 
drop  in  the  temperature,  and  the  wind  blew  a  gale  all  day,  so  that 
heavy  overcoats  and  horse-blankets  wei'e  put  into  i-equisitiou  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  of  distinguished  guests,  and  people  descendetl  from 
the  seats  on  stands  for  w  hich  they  had  paid  one  or  more  dollars  in  or- 
der to  get  into  their  shelter  on  the  pavement. 

The  histoiy  of  New  York  City,  as  we  have  had  abundant  occasion  to 
note  through  several  chapters,  is  largely  a  history  of  parades.  Fi-om 
that  first  fine  i)ageant  in  honor  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788  to 
the  one  just  described  the  j^eople  of  New  York  have  displayed  a  re- 
markable aptitude  in  presenting  effective  spectacles  in  their  streets, 
emphasizing  by  marching  multitudes  their  interest  in  public  events, 
their  appreciation  of  great  enterprises  for  the  common  good,  their  ad- 
miration for  benefactoi*s  of  the  Nation.  And  in  many  of  these  pa- 
rades great  skill  and  taste  were  exhibited  in  symbolizing  by  allegori- 
cal groups  tlie  sentiments  germane  to  the  occasion,  or  by  historical 
representations  events  especially  deserving  recollection.  Again, 
where  the  claims  of  trade,  industry,  commerce,  needed  i^meuibrance, 
as  particularly  sharing  the  benefits  of  the  occasion  honore<l,  or  prom- 
ising to  furtlier  the  enterprise  just  initiated, — they  knew  how  to  il- 
lustrate these  various  occupations  and  interests  of  men,  by  vivid  ta- 
bleaux sliOAving  them  in  actual  operation.  Can  this  taste,  and  the 
aptitude  in  gratifying  it,  so  conspicuous  a  trait  of  New  Y^orkers,  be 
an  evidence  of  the  abiding  influence  of  the  combined  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish— the  Netherlandish — character  impressed  upon  the  population 
of  the  citv  at  its  vc^rv  foundation?  Manv  a  statelv  pageant  does  Mot- 
ley  tell  us  of  in  his  '^  Dutch  Republic,"  that  passed  in  gor*i:eous  army 
through  the  stieets  of  (ihent,  or  Leyden,  or  Brussels,  or  T'trecht.  or 
Amsterdam.  Commenting  upon  the  fondness  for  these  shows  and 
their  success  in  representing  classical,  mythological,  and  historic  epi- 
sodes, Motley  is  led  to  say  that  **  the  Netherlanders  were  nothing  if 
not  allegorical.-'  The  spirit  of  the  Netherlander  therefore  must  some- 
how have  clung  to  New  York  all  along,  and  be  hovering  over  her  jkh)- 
ple  even  now.  We  have  diligently  sought  to  bring  that  city  and  her 
people  before  the  reader  in  every  period  of  her  history;  as  it  w^as  when 
Christiaensen  wintered  there  in  his  huts  of  bark;  as  it  was  when  the 
Directors  came,  and  the  Dutch  flag  waved  over  it;  as  it  was  when  the 
English  came,  and  when  American  Independence  claimed  the  soil  for 
itself;  as  it  was  when  the  Federal  Pageant  marked  the  beginning  of 
Republican  Government.  A  last  lingering  glance  will  regard  the  city 
as  it  was  when  Grant  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  mausoleum,  reared  as  a 
worthy  monument  to  his  deeds  in  saving  the  Republic  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  Union. 

New  York  is,  of  course,  first  among  the  cities  of  the  Republic,  and 
yet  she  can  not  claim  quite  the  position  of  a  London,  a  Paris,  a  Ber- 
lin, which  those  capitals  occupy  in  their  own  countries.     That  is  con- 
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trary  to  the  geuius  of  our  land  and  people,  where  no  such  prepon- 
derating or  dominating  influence  would  be  tolerated,  or  can  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  accorded,  to  the  habits,  the  opinions,  the  manners  of 
any  collection  of  citizens,  whatever  may  be  their  advantages  of  loca- 
tion or  success  in  municipal  being.  Such  things  are  only  possible 
where  a  Court  sets  the  tone  of  living,  as  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna; 
or  where  the  traditions  of  such  influences  abide,  as  they  do  still  in 
republican  Paris.  In  this  again  New  York  is  singularly  like  to  its 
old  namesake,  Amsterdam.  That  city,  though  a  metropolis,  is  not  a 
capital,  as  the  others  are;  and  Holland,  with  its  democratic  instincts, 
in  spite  of  its  monarchical  fonn  of  government,  as  little  tolerates  a 
dominating  court  or  capital  as  the  United  States. 

But  while  New  York  has  no  court  she  has  her  palaces.  It  is  some- 
thing to  stimulate  the  pride  of  her  poorest  citizens,  that  mansions 
adorn  her  streets,  that  may  well  vie  with  the  homes  of  emperors  and 
kings  in  splendor  or  beauty.  We  look  upon  the  marble  walls  of  the 
Stewart  mansion,  or  the  homes  of  the  Vanderbilts,  tlie  massive  pile 
of  C  P.  Huntingdon's  residence.  Tiffany's  peculiar  but  magnificent 
domicile,  the  Astor's  and  otlier  houses  that  here  and  there  break 
the  conventional  monotony  along  Central  Park, — and  it  should  awak- 
en satisfaction,  not  envv,  that  our  fellow  citizens  bv  their  own  brains 
and  capabilities  in  commerce,  finance,  railway  enterprise,  develop- 
ment of  the  countrv's  natural  resources,  or  what  not  else  of  useful  and 
lionorable  industry,  have  been  enabled  to  rear  for  themselves  dwell- 
ings whicli  even  some  pampered  scion  of  royalty  would  have  to  deem 
fit  for  his  habitation,  Avhereas  he  occupies  palaces  and  lives  in  indo- 
lent luxury  without  the  turning  of  a  hand  in  useful  occupation,  or  the 
exertion  of  a  mind  in  exhaustive  planning  of  great  enterprises.  The 
plain  burghers  of  Amsterdam,  in  1648,  thought  themselves  as  good  as 
kings  and  erected  the  City  llall  (now  misnamed  and  misused  as  a 
royal  residence),  equal  to  any  imperial  palace  then  in  Europe.  So  are 
our  citizens  sovereigns  and  i>rinces  and  kings  in  the  realms  of  useful 
human  activity.  They  are  of  our  kin,  before  us  as  before  them  the 
Avorld,  with  all  its  chances  and  its  prizes. 

Quite  as  satisfactory  a  feature,  if  we  look  to  the  appearance  of  the 
city,  are  the  splendid  hotels  that  grace  many  of  our  thoroughfares. 
We  may  linger  fondly  over  the  old  names,  and  mourn  the  departure 
of  the  noble  hostelries  that  once  bore  them.  We  miss  the  Irving 
House  and  the  St.  Nicholas  (hidden  away  somewhere  on  another 
street  quite  foreign  to  our  associations),  and  the  Metropolitan,  and 
the  huge  brick  structure  of  the  New  York,  beloved  of  Southerners;  we 
are  glad  to  find  the  "  semi-modems  "  still  with  us,  the  Sturtevant  and 
Gilsey  House  and  Grand  Hotel.  We  comfort  ourselves  particularly 
because  we  find  the  ancient  Astor  and  Brevoort  and  Saint  Denis  still 
on  the  sites  that  knew  them  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  But  consola- 
tion and  compensation  do  not  fail  to  possess  us  when  we  behold  a 
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Wiudsor,  or  au  Iniiierial,  or  a  IMazn  Hotel.    TLhh  we  ploi-j"  also  in  a 
Savoy,  witli  its  iiia^rnificent  banquet  in;;  hall,  tlcrorated  iu  ^'olil  ami 


'1'  n'3  iji 

f't    r^  IJi 

T^  '1 


THE    XK.THKRI,AM>,    SAVOY, 


■LAZA    llOTKIJ*. 


while,  with  ^Iniiniis  ficscocs,  and  fairy  ciTccts  by  means  of  hiddeu 
elcclrir  li^rhts.    Tlieii  tliere  ia  the  Xetherlaiid,  whieh  was  saved  from 
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calling  itself  the  "  New  Netherlands  "  by  a  judicious  friend,  and  then 
flopped  over  into  another  mistake  by  leaving  oflf  the  "  New/'  which 
omission  would  have  rendered  the  plural  form  connect.  And  again, 
language  shrinks  at  its  own  inadequacy  when  it  wants  to  tell  of  a 
Waldorf,  and  its  enormous  and  magnificent  neighbor,  greater  than 
itself,  the  creation  of  the  same  colossal  fortune,  the  two  amalgamated 
in  name  and  identitv  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  wonder  is  that 
such  huge  resorts  for  the  temporary  home  of  strangers,  or  the  easy 
convenience  of  citizens  who  have  a  hon*or  of  housekeeping,  can  possi- 
bly make  both  ends  meet  while  so  many  of  them  cluster  together  in 
close  proximity. 

Tlie  stranger  js  drawn  to  New  York,  however,  by  many  inducements. 
Tliere  are  the  mammoth  stores,  often  occupying  a  whole  block,  appar- 
ently devoted  onh'  to  the  sale  of  drygoods,  but  in  reality  emporiums 
where  can  be  purchased  everything  from  a  clothes-pin  to  a  horseless 
carriage;  where  one  can  go  and  buy  a  handkerchief,  and  also  stock  a 
dwelling  from  garret  to  cellar  with  all  the  appui-teuances  of  house- 
keeping. These  stores,  multiplying  in  every  pait  of  the  city,  are  rais- 
ing serious  questions  of  economics.  They  are  crowding  to  the  wall 
small  sliopkeepers,  many  of  whom  indeed  have  already  given  up  the 
struggle,  glad  of  the  chance  to  become  mere  salesmen  behind  the 
counters  of  their  unmerciful  rivals.  Making  their  profits  on  the  sale 
of  (Irvji-oods  mainlv,  sold  for  cash,  these  concerns  can  buv  immense 
<|uantities  of  groceries,  or  furniture,  or  shoes,  at  bottom  prices,  and 
s(^]l  them  at  no  profit  at  all  or  at  so  little  profit  as  to  ruin  the  small 
(lt»alei*s  if  they  must  conii)ete  with  them.  The  g(»n(*ral  public,  how- 
ever, usually  hails  with  joy  the  reduced  jn-ices  regardless  of  economic 
elTects. 

Strikingly  impressive  ngain,  sure  to  attract  th(»  visitor's  admiring 
attention,  are  the  armories  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  The  first  of  any  pretense  to  nrchitectural  grandeur  was 
that  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  on  Fourth  and  Lexington  Avenues, 
and  Sixtv-sixth  and  Sixtv-seventh  Sti(»ets.  The  drill  room  measures 
two  hundred  by  three  hundred  feet.  On  April  19,  1893,  the  regiment 
X)laced  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and 
Nassau  Streets,  the  site  of  the  old  Shakespeare  Tavern,  where  on 
August  25,  1824,  the  Seventh  was  organized,  then  known  as  the 
Twenty-seventh.  The  tablet  represents  the  tavern  in  bas-relief,  and 
has  ui>on  it  a  monogram  with  the  figure  "  7  "  as  the  central  part.  The 
Eighth  liCgiment  Armorv  is  of  plain  brick,  and  standing  upon  the 
loftv  hill  at  Ninetv-fourth  and  Ninetv-fifth  Streets  and  Park  Avenue, 
its  great  round  towers  reminding  one  of  some  exaggerated  mediaeval 
castle,  are  seen  far  and  wide.  The  armorj'  of  Cavalry  Troop  A  is 
placed  directly  against  its  rear,  facing  Madison  Avenue,  so  that  the 
two  buildings  occupy  the  whole  block:  the  later  structure  was  com- 
pleted July  10, 1894.    The  Twenty-second  Regiment  has  a  fine  armory 
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on  tbe  Boulevard  aud  Sixtj-'Seventh  Street,  and  the  Twelfth's  is  neap 
by  on  Columbus  (Xinth)  Avenue  and  Sixty-second  Sti-eet.  The  Ninth 
has  i-ecently  moved  into  its  new  armory  on  the  old  site  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  a  little  west  of  Sixth  Avenue.  It  is  still  commanded  by  Col- 
onel William  Seward,  who  gave  way  only  for  a  short  time  to  that 
tinsel  soldier  James  Fisk,  who  so  disliked  the  bullets  and  brickbats 
of  the  Orange  Riots  in  1871.     The  Sixty-ninth  is  still  in  the  old 


^z' 


THK    SPEKDWAY    ALONG    THE    HAKLEM    RIVER. 


Seventh's  armory  over  Tompkins  Market  at  Thii-d  Avenue  ami 
Seventh  Street,  but  it  is  to  have  the  site  of  New  York  City  CoIIejje 
wlieu  thiit  institution  moves  up  town.  A  splendid  and  lofty  stone 
editice  is  the  home  of  the  Seventy-first  Itegiment,  on  Thirty-founh 
Stn'ct  iiud  Park  Avenue,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
Marcli,  1894.     ITere  are  the  offices  of  the  headquarters  of  the  First 
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Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Louis  Fitzgerald,  to  which  all  the 
New  York  regiments  belong. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  gi*eat  satisfaction  to  the  National  Guardsmeli 
when  on  the  march,  that  so  many  of  the  streets  of  New  York  are  now 
provided  with  asphalt  pavements.  There  is  also  a  distinct  military 
advantage  about  the  circumstance,  which  the  authorities  of  Paris 
clearly  appi'eciated.  It  reduces  the  facility  for  throwing  up  breast- 
works or  barricades,  and  quite  deprives  a  mob  of  the  convenient  am- 
munition of  paving  stones.  Thus  both  for  holiday  exhibitions,  and 
because  of  the  more  serious  utility,  the  soldiers  of  the  militia  must  re- 
gard the  increasing  number  of  asphalted  streets  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage. The  bicyclist  may  imagine  that  they  are  made  for  his  spe- 
cial benefit,  but  they  have  a  deeper  design;  and  the  ordinary  mortals 
who  own  no  bicycles  may  also  possibly  put  in  a  word  of  approbation 
on  the  merely  sentimental  score  of  affording  a  handsome  appearance 
to  the  city  of  their  habitation.  The  horseman  may  likewise  modestly 
put  forward  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  although  he  must  restrain  his 
steed  from  a  too  tempting  swiftness  over  the  smooth  surface.  The 
city  has  not  forgotten  that  some  i)eople  still  love  horses,  and  that  a 
hoi-se  that  can  go  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  prove  his  mettle.  A 
Speedway  for  fast  driving  is  now  under  construction  at  great  cost, 
running  from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  at  the  head  of  the 
viaduct,  down  along  the  steep  bluff  at  as  moderate  a  declination  as 
possible,  until  nearly  the  level  of  the  Ilarlem  River  is  attained,  where 
it  will  stretch  without  rise  or  fall  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  as  far  as 
Dyckman  Street.  It  has  afforded  a  curious  illustration  thus  far  what 
patriotic  citizens  are  willing  to  make  out  of  the  municipal  treasury. 
The  property  to  be  acquired,  or  to  be  damaged,  for  th(*  construction 
of  the  Spe(^dway.  was  valued  by  sworn  appraisers  at  |200,000.  The 
aggregate  of  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  several  portions  amounts 
to  the  nice  round  figure  of  |3,000,000.  The  bridges  over  the  Ilarlem 
have  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  On  February  2S,  1896, 
plans  were  approved  for  a  second  East  River  bridge,  to  cross  from 
South  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  to  Delancey  Street,  New  York.  In 
June,  1894,  the  President  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Bridge  over  the  North  River,  to  land 
in  New  York  between  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  Streets,  for  the  use  of 
railways  mainly.  Work  is  going  on  upon  both  these  bridges  at  the 
present  time,  but  as  yet  very  obscurely.  Rapid  transit,  a  problem 
once  thought  solved  by  the  elevated  railways,  and  again  by  the  cable- 
roads,  has  been  thrown  back  upon  the  people  by  the  very  effectiveness 
of  their  operation,  causing  an  increase  in  the  inhabitants.  In  1894 
the  people  voted  that  $50,000,000  be  expended  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  some  new  plan.  The  Commission  went  to  work  bravely 
and  then  were  stopped  suddenly  by  a  court  decision  in  1896,  because 
their  designs  threatened  far  to  exceed  the  cost  voted  on,  and  the 
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excess  would  render  their  action  unconstitutional.  The  plans  adopted 
(and  which  may  yet  at  some  future  day  be  unhampered  by  legal  in- 
junctions) involved  an  underground  railway  starting  near  the  foot  of 
Whitehall  Street,  to  run  beneath  State  Street  and  Broadway  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  under  the  Boulevard  to  Ninety -third  Street,  by  viaduct 
to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Street,  again  by  viaduct  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Street,  under  the  Boulevard  to  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-sixth,  viaduct  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth,  under  the 
Boulevard  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth,  and  under  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue to  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Street.  A  branch  was  to  start 
at  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue,  under  Fourth 
Avenue  to  Ninety-eighth  Street,  by  viaduct  to  the  Harlem  River,  cross- 
ing the  latter  by  a  bridge.  The  city  is  still  busy,  as  was  noted  before, 
with  the  extension  of  its  water-works  and  the  increase  of  the  water- 
supply.  In  1890  the  consumption  of  water  was  110  millions  of  gallons 
per  diem ;  in  1895  it  had  increased  to  200  millions  daily. 

The  necessity  of  an  ample  water-supply  for  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  health  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Compared  with  former 
times  the  city  is  singularly  free  from  epidemic  diseases.  Not  only 
every  decade,  but  several  times  each  decade,  the  smallpox  or  yellow 
fever  was  wont  to  devastate  the  little  city  below  Chambers  Street  or 
Canal  Street,  until  the  middle  of  this  century.  Now  with  a  popula- 
tion approaching  two  millions  no  serious  outbreak  of  pestilence  has 
occurred  for  a  score  of  years.  Never  was  the  city's  sanitary  condition 
put  to  a  severer  strain  than  during  the  summer  of  1890.  On  Wednes- 
day, August  5,  four  deaths  occun-ed  from  the  excessive  heat,  and  the 
newspai)ers  the  iwxi  day  announced  in  headlines  that  it  was  the 
"worst  day"'  of  the  season  thus  far.  But  matters  grew  inci'edibly 
worse  before  another  wei^k  had  elapsed.  On  the  6th  five  deaths  were 
repoiled :  on  Saturday,  the  8th,  there  were  ten.  Then  there  was  a  sud- 
den leai)  ^^  forty-live  deaths  on  Sunday  the  9th.  The  next  day  (10th) 
seventy-two  deaths  occurred,  and  two  hundred  prostrations.  On  the 
next,  Tuesday,  Au^just  11,  the  citizens  were  appalled  by  a  i*ecord  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  deaths  from  the  heat,  and  three  hundred 
prostrations.  Even  yet  the  death  angel  was  not  through  with  the 
afllicted  city;  ninety-three  deaths  on  Wednesday  (12th),  with  thi*(*e 
hundred  and  fourteen  people  prostrated;  and  sixty -eight  deaths  on 
Thursday,  the  13th,  closing  the  awful  list.  Thus  the  nine  days  had 
carried  off  four  hundred  and  twenty  victims,  the  temperature  for  the 
nine  days  averaging  90.77  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  heat  did  not 
reach  100  degrees  at  any  time  during  this  period.  It  was  rather  the 
continuance  of  it  night  and  day,  the  absolute  stagnation  of  the  air, 
and  the  oppressive  humidity,  that  made  these  days  so  trying  to  all 
and  fatal  to  so  many.  Yet  it  was  the  heat  pure  and  simple  and  no  dis- 
ease i>rodiiced  or  fostered  by  the  high  temperature  that  caused  the 
death-record  to  rise  to  such  alarming  figures.    As  was  intimated  be- 
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fore,  the  remarkable  cleauliness  of  the  streets,  by  the  tliorough  work 
of  Col.  Wariug's  department,  prevented  the  steaming  atmosphere 
from  breeding  the  pestilence  that  usually  attends. 

It  is  in  the  poorer  districts  on  the  east  side.between  the  Bowerj'  and 
the  East  lliver,  that  the  greatest  sufferings  prevail  during  heated 
terms,  llere  people  are  huddled  together  in  tenement  houses,  con- 
taining four  fannlies  on  a  floor,  and  mounting  up  floor  after  floor  to 
the  fifth  story.  Mot  content  with  choking  people  to  death  in  this 
manner,  witli  a  nan'ow  street  in  front,  some  of  the  landlords  have  put 
up  i-ear  tenements  on  the  same  lots,  separated  fi-om  the  front  building 
by  scarcely  twenty  feet.  So  crying  is  this  evil,  in  its  cruelty  to  those 
dwelling  in  such  places,  and  in  its  peril  to  the  general  health  of  the 

city,  that  a  move- 
ment has  been  late- 
ly organized  com- 
pelling the  tearing 
down  of  these  rear 
tenements.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  discom- 
forts and  miseries 
besetting  them. 
the  iniittitudes  who 
crowd  these  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  in- 
duced to  leave  the 
city  for  the  coun- 
(ry.  oi-  Id  dwell  in 
jiiry  liomes  in  towns 
lioi'dering  cm  the 
city.  Tile  fascina- 
tion of  tlie  city  holds  these  people.  Tlie  instiixt  of  segregation  jiossess- 
es  them;  iu  a  blind,  uui-easoning  way  they  feel  it  is  good  to  be  near 
others  of  their  kind.  Tlie  biilliant  lights,  the  gayeties, pageants,  shops, 
bustle  of  a  great  city,  all  have  a  charm  for  them.  They  want  to  be  jiar- 
ticipants  in  the  great  thi-ob  of  life  around  them,  tliough  often  their 
own  individtml  breath  is  drawn  with  pain.  For  the  criminal  classes 
too  the  multitude  is  a  hiding  place,  and  the  serried  masses  their 
proper  prey.  Thus  thei-e  is  indeed,  as  one  thoughtful  student  of  city 
life  expi-esses  it,  a  "  threat  "  about  great  cities.  They  act  as  load- 
stones upon  the  surrounding  country,  drawing  indeed  its  best,  but 
also  its  worst,  and  apt  to  make  its  average  material  worse 
rather  than  better.  Religious  principles  weaken  as  religious  as- 
sociations are  abandoned,  and  in  the  crowd  men  and  families  are 
lost  to  religious  surveillance  and  pastoral  care.  The  threat  of 
New  York  city  life,  as  compared  with  that  of  Loudon,  is  greater 
because  the  masses  here  ai'e  not  homogeneous  as  they  are  there, 
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either  in  nationality  or  faith.  In  New  York  the  preponderance 
of  the  foreign  element,  divided  into  a  score  of  vastly  dififering 
peoples,  makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  "  submerged  tenth," 
and  there  is  no  one  church,  not  even  the  Catholic,  that  can  go 
in  among  the  masses,  as  the  Anglican  Church  can  do  in  Lon- 
don, and  claim  as  its  lost  lambs  or  sheep  the  miserable  creatures  that 
need  redemption  or  rescue.  A  dozen  must  enter  the  field  at  once, 
often  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other,  and  rendering  confused  ami 
indirect  the  efforts  to  I'eclaim;  as  constantly  some  hostile  creed  repu- 
diates the  work  already  done  because  not  done  along  its  own  cher- 
ished lines  or  because  upsetting  some  of  its  own  peculiar  tenets. 

From  this  darker  picture,  which  it  behooves  us  not  to  forgot,  we  may 
well  turn  to  a  brighter,  lest  gloom  overwhelm  the  sympathetic  soul. 
Ere  Ave  close  this  volume  we  must  not  fail  to  indulge  in  a  brief  glance 
at  the  later  higher  life  of  the  city.  And  as  a  natural  transition  from 
the  one  view  to  the  other,  we  begin  with  the  University  Settlement 
or  University  Extension,  as  the  movement  is  variously  styled.  Plac- 
ing themselves  right  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  and  wretched,  at  20  De- 
lancey  Street,  here,  as  in  London,  men  and  women  of  education,  with 
University  training,  endeavor  to  elevate  taste  and  enlist  sympathy 
for  the  pure  and  the  good  by  direct  contact  with  the  people  and  earn- 
est instruction  in  that  which  is  highest  in  thought  or  art  or  nature. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  late  higher  life  and  its  connection  with  the  past 
the  extension  of  the  Park  system  deserves  a  share  of  our  attention  and 
commendation.  The  people's  pleasure  grounds  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  i)eople's  elevation,  and  New  York  has  gone  far  ahead  of  anv 
city  in  the  world  in  providing  these  in  ajuplest  measure.  The  new 
territorv  north  of  the  Harlem  has  been  utilized  to  furnish  several 
large  parks  i)ossessing  by  nature  many  of  the  advantages  which  an 
was  compelled  to  supply  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Jerome  Park,  Clare- 
mont  Park,  Van  Cortlandt  l^ark,  Bronx  Park,  Crotona  Park,  Pelham 
Bav  Park — combine  attractions  of  hill  and  dale  and  w^oodland  and 
bay  scenery,  which  the  hand  of  the  landscape  gardener  can  aid  in  ren- 
dering all  the  more  bewitching.  Four  thousand  acres,  or  live  times 
the  area  of  Central  Park,  are  thus  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing health  and  taste,  ends  usually  not  greatly  emphasized  where  com- 
merce reigns  supreme.  Historic  associations  also  lend  their  charm. 
The  Van  Cortlandt  Park  contained  the  old  family  mansion,  and  this 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  historical  cabinet.  Again,  science  claims  as  her 
own  parts  of  these  beautiful  reservations.  In  Bronx  Park  there  is  to 
be  laid  out  a  Botanic  Garden,  with  a  museum  having  a  front  of  304 
feet  and  50  feet  deep,  to  be  later  supplied  with  two  wings  two  hundred 
feet  long.  In  another  part  of  the  Park  a  Zoological  Garden  is  to  be 
provided,  far  surpassing  the  extempore  affair  in  Central  Park.  At 
the  Battery,  what  was  once  Castle  Garden,  squalid  and  malodorous, 
is  now  a  handsome  Aquarium,  opened  on  December  10,  1896,  con- 
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verted  to  its  present  uses  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  quarter  of  a  million;  no  entrance  fee  is  charged,  so  that 
the  display  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  not  otlierwise  accessible 
to  study,  is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  In  Manhattan  Park,  the  an- 
nex of  Central  Park,  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street, 
stands  the  large  and  handsome  structure  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  containing  a  marvelous  collection  of  shells  presented  by  Miss 
Catharine  L.  Wolfe,  whose  benefactions  to  the  Museum  of  Art  have 
also  been  most  munificent.  Birds  and  beasts  are  liere  shown  in  the 
forms  of  life  by  the  taxidermist's  art;  a  notable  feature  being  the  rep- 
resentation of  great  varieties  of  birds  with  their  nests  and  eggs  as  in 
real  life.  Skeletons  also  furnish  data  for  the  student  and  observer, 
among  them  being  those  of  primeval  mastodons. 

Free  to  the  people  also  are  the  treasures  of  art  stored  in  the  exten- 
sive galleries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Central  Park,  llere  the 
possessors  of  great  wealth  have  vied  with  each  other  to  bestow  upon 
the  city  the  most  rare  and  costly  canvases.  Meissonier's  ''  Friedland, 
1807,'-  was  bought  by  Judge  Henry  Hilton  for  |69,000,  and  presented 
to  the  iluseum.  Kosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair,-'  famous  all  over  the 
world,  and  familiarized  by  engravings,  painted  by  order  of  A.  T.  Stew- 
art, was  bought  by  Cornelius  Vauderbilt  for  155,500,  and  given  to  the 
people's  art  gallery.  ''  Champigny,"  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made 
by  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871,  by  Detaille,  costing  $35,000,  is  also  a 
gift  of  Judge  Hilton's.  Josef  Israel's  "  Maternity,"  an  exquisite  life- 
size  interior,  representing  a  fishennan's  hut,  with  a  young  w^oman 
seated  by  a  cradle  and  daintily  preparing  garments  for  the  great 
event  awaited,  also  a  canvas  worth  its  tens  of  thousands,  is  another 
gift  by  a  liberal  citizen's  hand  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  less  fortune  but 
equal  love  of  art.  Here  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  and  Jan  Steen,  and  a 
host  of  noble  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  educate  the  eye  to  esti- 
mate the  true  merits  of  the  painter's  brush.  Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe 
at  her  death  left  all  her  rich  collection  of  paintings  (and  |200,000  be- 
sides to  take  care  of  them),  so  that  an  additional  wing  had  to  be  built 
to  contain  them  properly.  But  besides  paintings  the  people  here  may 
look  upon  specimens  of  architecture  that  are  world-famous.  Models 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  Pantheon,  the  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  reproduce 
these  structures  on  a  small  scale,  but  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  original  grandeur.  In  cabinets  without  number  specimens  of 
the  ancient  glass  maker's  art  abound;  the  Egyptian  sarcophagus 
gapes  to  show  its  rifled  interior,  and  a  hall  of  sculpture  shows  what 
W.  W.  Story  and  some  others  of  our  land  have  done  to  win  the  admi- 
ration of  older  adepts. 

To  the  art  of  music  two  noble  temples  have  been  recently  erected  in 
the  city.  On  Broadway,  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  streets, 
stands  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  a  huge  structure  of  brick  and 
iron,  with  a  stage  ninety-six  feet  wide,  seventy-six  feet  deep,  and  one 
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buudred  and  twenty  feet  high;  big  enough,  therefore,  to  contain  a 
good-sized  church.  It  was  opened  in  1883,  and  has  been  devoted  to  the 
highest  class  of  opera.  Most  of  the  Wagner  operas  have  here  been 
produced  with  telling  effect.  But  it  has  never  been  exclusive  in  its 
education  of  the  people;  during  the  season  of  1891  to  1892  it  pre- 
sented the  best  examples  of  Italian  and  French  opera.  Sometimes 
when  it  appears  questionable  whether  a  season  can  be  made  profitable 
with  the  costly  settings  and  the  vastly  expensive  singers,  there  are 
always  found  citizens  of  wealth  aud  culture  who  generously  come 
forward  with  their  subscriptions  to  secure  success.  In  September. 
1892,  the  interior  of  the  Opera  House  was  quite  ruined  by  fire.  It 
seemed  doubtful  if  the  place  could  be  restored,  but  after  a  year's  de- 
lay, in  1893  it  was  put  into  condition  again  to  minister  to  its  grand 
pui1»ose  of  lifting  up 
the  i)ublic's  taste  to 
the  very  highest 
achievementB  in  the 
musician's  art.  An- 
otlier  immense  build- 
ing distinctly  set  apart 
in  the  inti.'rest  of  music 
is  the  CiUiiefiie  JIusic 
Hall,  intended  only  for 
roncerts.  vocal  ami  in- 
strumeutai,  having  no 
stage  settings.  It  was 
opened  on  May  .">,  ISlll, 
its  cosl  being  §I,i;.')(l.- 
fllKI.  It  will  Wilt  H.imt 
]»e()iile,  and  give  stand- 
iug  room  to  1.000 
more.  With  so  great 
a  number  of  represen- 
tatives of  nations  noted  for  musical  genius  among  our  citizens, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  evidences  here  of  an 
earnest  pursnit  of  that  art.  In  June,  1894,  a  Saciigerfcst  was  held  in 
New  Y<trk  for  five  days,  which  proved  to  be  the  largest  singing  fes- 
tival ever  held  in  America  or  Europe.  There  were  delegates  from 
societies  in  twenty-five  cities  of  the  Union,  in  which  there  are  from 
six  to  tbirty-six  associations  each,  and  whose  membership  ran  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Madison  Square  Garden  was  made  the 
scene  of  the  concerts,  at  which  some  of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the 
world  were  heard.  On  one  of  the  evenings  there  was  a  torch-li<:bt 
procession  enlivened  by  open-air  serenades.  In  1889  the  Manuscript 
Club  was  founded,  constituted  by  American  composers,  having  for  it,*" 
object  "  the  advancement  of  musical  composition  in  this  country  and 
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the  development  of  honest  and  intelligent  musical  criticism."  Besides 
private  meetings  it  gives  occasional  public  concerts,  at  which  the  pro- 
grams consist  of  pieces  rendered  from  the  original  manuscripts,  no 
music  being  performed  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  public  before. 

In  the  service  of  learning  is  soon  to  be  reared  the  New  York  Public 
Librar}%  which  is  to  be  one  of  our  most  conspicuous  architectural 
ornaments.  In  1886  ex-Governor  Tilden  died,  and  by  will  left 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  or  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  to  admin- 
ister which  a  corporation  called  the  Tilden  Trust  was  to  be  created, 
who  should  take  steps  to  found  and  maintain  a  public  library  in  New 
York  City.  The  heirs  at  once  began  litigation  on  the  ground  that  this 
beneficence  was  excessive,  and  in  1891  the  coui't  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  testator's  natural  heirs.  One  of  these,  however,  had  the 
grace  to  respect  Mr.  Tilden's  wishes.  The  Trust  having  in  the  mean- 
time organized  with  the  remnant  of  half  a  million  from  the  seven 
millions,  the  heir  above  mentioned  added  to  this  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1895  it  was  resolved  to  consolidate  with  the  Lenox  and  Astor 
Libraries,  to  form  one  great  Public  Library.  The  old  reservoir  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fortv-second  Street  will  be  removed,  and  the 
library'  erected  on  that  site. 

It  was  a  New  York  citizen,  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor 
and  son  of  the  founder  of  the  New  York  JJnahl,  who  sent  forth  Henry 
M.  Stanley  upon  the  quest  after  David  Livingstone,  lost  in  the  jungles 
of  darkest  Africa,  in  1869.  Again,  in  1874,  the  New  York  Herald  and 
the  London  Uaihj  Telegraph  combined,  dispatclied  him  on  the  second 
expedition,  wiiich  resulted  in  his  descent  of  the  Congo  River  from 
the  interior,  and  thus  in  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  famous 
Congo  Free  State  in  1884.  Explorations  in  the  exactly  opposite  zone 
— the  Arctic — had  interested  New  York  citizens  in  1851  and  1853;  and 
again  in  this  decade  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  me- 
tropolis, when  Lieutenant  Peary,  with  his  heroic  wife,  left  our  port  to 
repeat  his  Arctic  triumphs  in  1894. 

An  evidence  of  higher  life  again  is  the  multiplication  of  societies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  fostering  ancestral  memories  and  historic 
associations  in  a  city  so  apt  to  whelm  everything  of  that  kind 
beneath  the  onward  rush  of  its  immense  business  interests.  The 
St.  Nicholas  Society  and  the  Holland  Society  were  formed  to  recall 
the  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  city,  linking  lovingly  and  reverently 
the  present  generation  with  the  fathers  that  came  from  the  brave  little 
republic  of  Holland.  The  Holland  Society,  while  quite  as  convivial 
as  its  older  sister,  does  something  more  than  enjoy  banquets.  It  has 
devoted  time  and  means  to  mark  historic  spots  that  tell  of  the  Dutch 
occupation.  In  September,  1890,  it  put  up  bronze  tablets  on  the  build- 
ing at  4  Bowling  Green,  the  site  of  Fort  Amsterdam;  at  39  Broadway, 
where  Christiaensen  spent  the  winter  of  1613  to  1614;  at  73  Pearl 
Street,  the  site  of  the  Citv  Tavern  in  1642,  which  became  the  Citv  Hall 
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in  1653,  continuing  such  till  1700;  and  at  115  Broadway,  the  Bored 
Building,  the  site  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James  De  Lancey's  house, 
later  the  City  Hotel.  The  Society  have  under  serious  consideration 
the  raising  of  funds  to  place  among  the  many  memorials  to  great  for- 
eigners presented  by  their  countrj-men  or  descendants  among  our 
citizens  a  statue  of  William  the  Silent,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. 

Benevolence  has  also  many  noble  examples  of  the  munificent  scale 
whereon  citizens  of  New  York  are  in  the  habit  of  practicing  it.  The 
Hospitals  are  legion,  and  it  may  seem  invidious  and  unjust  to  the 
others  to  mention  the  Roosevelt,  or  the  Maternity,  or  St.  Luke's.  As 
was  noted  before,  to  secure  hnihlings  for  the  better  pursuit  of  its 
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excellent  instruction,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  received 
a  gift  of  $500,000  fi-oni  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  before  his  death. 
Other  members  of  his  family  have  added  large  sums  for  the  erection 
of  a  hospital  (the  Maternity)  and  other  adjuncts  necessary  to  the 
training  of  medical  and  surgical  experts. 

The  public  school  system  has  i-ecently  added  a  new  feature  of  excel- 
lence. For  some  time  men  who  gave  much  thought  to  the  city's  educa- 
tional problem  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  several  high  schools 
should  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  City  College.  Young  men  who  could  not  continue 
through  the  course,  and  did  not  intend  so  to  do.  crowded  the 
Introductory  and  Freshmen  classes  to  excess.  This  gave  them 
practically  the  high  school  education  they  wanted,  but  hindered 
the  work  of  those  who  wishetl  to  acliicve  a  full   college   course. 
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Hence  by  act  of  Legislature,  at  its  session  closing  in  the  spring 
of  1897,  several  high  schools  were  authorized,  and  principals  and 
teachers  for  the  same  have  already  been  appointed.  In  1896  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  abolished  the  Ward  Trustees,  a  system 
giving  to  uneducated  men  many  of  the  most  impoi'tant  functions 
of  educators,  and  paid  inspectors,  experts  in  school  matters,  have 
taken  their  places.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times, 
and  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  city's  increasing  bounds  and 
population,  the  expenditure  of  over  a  million  dollars  was  author- 
ized to  remove  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  a  more  suitable 
location,  and  to  erect  buildings  for  its  use.  The  site  chosen  is  at  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  the 
grounds  to  extend  to  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  northward, 
and  Amsterdam  (Tenth)  Avenue  westward.  On  the  heights  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Harlem  Plains  (now  Manhattan  Avenue)  are  already 
seen  the  splendid  proportions  of  the  new  Columbia  University  build- 
ings. The  center  is  occupied  by  the  Library,  the  cost  of  which  is 
11,000,000,  given  by  President  Seth  Low  as  a  memorial  to  his  father. 
It  is  of  marble,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  great  structures  of  brick, 
with  stone  trimmings.  The  grounds  stretch  from  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  and  between 
Amsterdam  (Tenth)  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  A  fine  wooded  cam- 
pus in  the  rear  is  inclosed  by  a  splendid  iron  fence  ten  feet  high,  with 
massive  Scotch  granite  posts,  surmounted  by  urns,  at  every  fifty  feet. 
Barnard  College,  its  annex  for  women,  stands  on  the  Boulevard  oppo- 
site One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  fronting  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  with  a  quadrangle  opening  on  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Street,  whose  piazzas  seem  to  be  intended  to  resemble  cloisters.  On 
One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  near  Amsterdam  Avenue,  stands 
the  Teachers'  College,  erected  in  189.3.  The  New  York  University  lias 
also  left  its  histori-c  pile  on  Washington  Square,  and  is  erecting  nu- 
merous buildings  upon  Fordham  Heights. 

This,  then,  is  the  city  in  the  year  of  grace  1897.  To  this  it  has  grown 
from  its  days  of  small  things  in  1614,  when  white  men  first  made  a 
habitation  on  Manhattan  Island;  or  in  1626,  when  it  became  the  seat  of 
Colonial  Government;  or  in  1653,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  Dutch 
municipality;  or  in  1789,  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  budding 
Republic.  It  has  grown  to  an  immensity  of  physical  magnitude,  cov- 
ering the  island  whose  utmost  southern  tongue  it  barely  filled  with 
houses  even  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centurs';  and 
adding  an  equal  territory  across  the  Harlem  on  the  mainland.  It  has 
grown  to  a  vastness  of  population,  numbering  in  March,  1896,  no  less 
than  1,916,891  souls,  which  places  it  alongside  of  the  few  greatest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  has  grown  to  a  fullness  of  life,  in  commerce, 
industry,  art,  intelligence,  benevolence,  which  has  won  for  it  a  com- 
manding position  among  the  capitals  of  Christian  civilization.    But 
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even  this  showing  does  not  do  justice  to  the  real  New  York;  hers  is  a 
city  greater  than  that  covered  by  that  name.  Brooklyn  was  a  part  of 
her,  with  a  population  of  a  million  souls,  for  several  years  the  third 
city  in  the  Union.  Jersey  City,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  thous- 
and inhabitants;  Hoboken,  with  fifty  thousand;  Yonkers,  with  forty 
thousand;  even  Newark,  with  two  hundred  thousand,  and  moi-e  dis- 
tant Elizabeth  and  New  Brunswick,  must  all  be  counted  as  part  of 
New  York,  made  possible  by  her  greatness.  All  that  territory,  with 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  within  a  radius  of  at  least  thirty  miles  of 
the  City  Hall,  is  the  real  extent  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These  places 
are  dei)endent  upon  her  commerce  and  industry;  they  exist  by  the 
business  done  in  her  streets;  they  furnish  residences  to  her  business 
men. 

Hence  for  many  years  it  had  been  the  thought  of  public  spirited 
men  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  real  state  of  affairs;  that  by  the 
name  of  New  York  a  somewliat  larger  extent  of  tliat  territoi-y  owing 
its  population  and  business  to  the  city  oii  Manhattan  Island  should 
be  designated.  The  proximity  of  another  State  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  forbade  the  incoiq)oration  of  the  communities  there  existing 
with  the  mother  city.  But  on  the  south  and  east  and  north  no  State 
barriers  interfered;  and  a  movement  was  started  to  include  in  one 
great  municipality  Brooklyn,  part  of  Queens  County,  Staten  Island 
or  Bichmond  County,  and  a  portion  of  Westchester  County.  The  orig- 
inators of  this  scheme  may  be  said  to  be  Mr.  James  S.  T.  Stranahan. 
Brooklyn's  "  first  citizen,"  as  he  is  fondly  called,  and  the  Hon.  Andrew 
H.  Green,  who  was  mad(^Comi)troller  when  the  Tweed  King  collapsed. 
In  1S90  the  project  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  obtain  legislative  action. 
The  Legislature  ai)i)ointed  a  commission  of  eleven,  of  which  Andivw 
H.  Green  was  made  IM'esident,  to  inquire  into  the  expiMliencv  of  con- 
solidatiniji:  into  one  municii)alitv  New  York,  Brooklvn,  and  contiuuons 
towns  and  villa^^es,  nnd  to  submit  a  reix)!!  with  recommendations. 
As  a  result  of  their  work  a  bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  1893,  calling  for  the  submission  of  the  <iuestion  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  invoIve<l.  No 
action  was  reached  at  this  session  upon  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  1894,  and  on  November  6,  1894,  as  alreadv  related,  the 
people  gave  tbeir  vote.  It  will  be  interesting  to  present  a  record  of 
this  vote: 

New  York  County for   96,938    against       o9.95!» 

Kings  County ... ! "      64,744         "  64.4tl7 

Queens  County "        7,712         "  4.741 

Eichmond  County "        5,531         "  1,505 

Mt.  Vernon  (City) "  873        "  1,603 

East  Chester  (Town) "  374         "  260 

West  Chester  (Town) "  620         "  621 

Pelham  (Village) "  251         "  153 

Total  "    177.043         "  133.309 
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While  this  larger  consolidation  was  thus  pending,  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  preceding  spring,  on  June  1,  1895,  West  Chester, 
East  Chester,  Pelham,  and  Wakefield  (or  South  Mount  Vernon)  were 
annexed  to  New  York  City,  adding  another  20,000  acres  to  her  terri- 
tory, and  making  void  the  plurality  of  one  against  consolidation  in 
West  Chester  township.  But  the  overwhelming  adverse  vote  of  Mt. 
Vernon  seems  to  have  been  respected.  This  annexation  carried  the 
city  line  up  to  the  limit  in  Westchester  County  contemplated  by  the 
commissioners  on  the  Greater  New  York.  On  January  6, 1896,  the  first 
consolidation  act  was  passed.  The  small  excess  in  the  number  favor- 
ing the  project  in  Brooklyn  was  considered,  and  an  amendment  was 
proposed  granting  a  referendum  of  the  bill  to  the  people  of  that  city, 
but  this  was  lost.  By  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  State  in  1894^  a 
certain  degree  of  home-rule  had  been  conceded  to  cities  by  giving  their 
Mayors  the  privilege  of  vetoing  bills  referring  to  matters  in  which 
they  were  specially  concerned.  The  Consolidation  Bill  was  therefore 
sent  for  approval  or  disappi*oval  to  the  Mayors  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Long  Island  City.  It  was  returned  with  the  vetoes  of  Mayors 
Strong,  of  New  York,  and  Wurster,  of  Brooklyn,  with  messages  giving 
reasons  for  their  objection.  The  Mayor  of  Long  Island  City,  with  its 
straggling  population  of  about  thirty  thousand,  approved  the  bill.  It 
was  again  passed  over  the  vetoes  of  the  Mayors,  and  the  Governor  ap- 
proved the  bill  on  May  11,  189G,  and  it  became  a  law.  The  Governor 
thereui)on  carried  out  the  provision  requiring  him  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  draw  up  a  charter  for  the  new  municipality.  It  was  to 
include  the  ^layors  of  the  three  cities,  and  certain  State  officials,  to- 
gether with  '*  nine  other  persons,  residents  of  the  localities  under  con- 
solidation.'' Of  these  nine,  appointed  on  June  9,  189(1,  Hon.  Seth  Low 
and  General  B.  F.  Tracy,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  formed  a  part. 
The  Commission  was  to  have  its  charter  framed  and  reported  to  the 
Legislature  by  February  1, 1897,  the  same  to  be  adopted  by  that  body 
before  it  adjourned.  When  it  had  been  presented  and  approved  by 
the  Legislature,  the  bill  doing  so  was  again  sent,  accompanied  by  the 
charter,  to  the  three  ilayors.  The  Mayors  of  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City  sent  it  back  with  their  approval;  Mayor  Strong  again 
with  his  veto.  This  was  disregarded  by  the  Legislature,  who  passed 
the  bill  adopting  the  charter,  and  on  Wednesday,  May  5, 1897,  Gover- 
nor Black  affixed  his  signature.  The  act  of  consolidation  and  the 
charter  of  the  greater  city  is  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1898,  the 
Mayor  and  Council  to  be  elected  in  November,  1897.  The  charter  di- 
vides the  city  into  five  Boroughs:  1.  Manhattan,  covering  the  whole 
of  Manhattan  Island,  the  original  extent  of  New  York.  2.  The  Bronx, 
embracing  all  the  annexed  territory  in  Westchester  County.  3. 
Brooklyn,  covering  all  of  that  city,  embracing  the  original  territory  of 
Kings  County.  4.  Queens,  embracing  that  part  of  Queens  County  in- 
cluded within  the  territory  of  the  city.    5.  Richmond,  embracing  all 
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of  Staten  Island.  The  legal  title  of  the  city  is  to  be  '^  The  Mayor, 
Aldermeiiy  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  New  York."  Besides  the 
Mayor,  the  city  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  Municipal  Assembly 
consisting  of  two  houses;  the  upper,  to  be  called  the  Council^  and  com- 
IK>sed  of  a  President  and  twenty-eight  members;  the  lower,  to  be 
called  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  composed  of  sixty-one  members.  The 
whole  area  needs  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  with  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York  as  a  center,  to  circumscribe  it,  its  precise  measurement  being 
317.7  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  to  reach  on  January 
1, 1898,3,430,000  souls, making  New  York  the  second  city  in  the  world. 
Thus  will  be  realized  the  climax  of  municipal  existence  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  by  that  quaint  little  town  on  Manhattan  Island, 
lying  back  of  the  palisades  on  Wall  Street,  which  began  life  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  years  ago  as  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam. 
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